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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  The  Black  Book  has 
speedily  afforded  an  opportunity  for  again  subjecting  i(  to  severe 
revision,  and  this  it  has  undergone  in  every  department.  Besides 
improving  the  arrangement,  the  lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and 
Pluralists  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  the  illustrative 
notes  revised.  The  reductions  in  salaries  and  J^llowances,  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  oilier  economical  arrans:e- 
meats  of  Ministers,  either  actually  effected,  or  in  contemplation, 
have  been  noticed. 

Besides  correction,  many  parts  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  a3 
those  on  the  Church,  Legal  Sinecures,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  East-India  Company ;  in  the  former  a  section  has  been 
added  on  the  Numbers,  Wealth,  and  Educational  Efficiency  of  the 
Dissenters  ;  and  in  the  last  have  been  comprised  the  chief  facts 
and  considerations  involved  in  the  approaching  renewal  of  the 
charters  of  these  two  powerful  associations.    In  addition,  several 
new  chapters  have  been  introduced  on  subjects  of  immediate 
national  interest;  one  on  theOri<Tin  and  Present  State  of  Cor- 
porations  IN  Cities   and  Towns,  and   on  Companies, 
Guilds    and    Fraternities  :    these   fonn  branches  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  countiy,  and  an  account  of  them  was 
ess(3ntial  to  tlie  completeness  of  our  work.     A  chapter  has  been 
added  on  the  Principles  of  Finance,  Abuses  in  the  Government 
Exj^nditure,  and  the  Workings  of  Taxation.     Also  a    Precis 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Past,  Present,  and  to  Come;  with 
details  illusti*ative  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  present  state  of 
jxirties  and  opinions. 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    NEW    EDITION. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  many  new  articles  and  tables 
of  value,  as  those  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility 
—the  House  of  Lords— Inns  of  Court— Church  Rates— Trinity 
College — Colonial  Statistics  —Civil  Contingencies — Remarks 
on  the  Reports  oh  Irish  Tithes— Commissioners  of  Sewers — 
Lay  and  Clerical  Magistrates,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  our  anxiety  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  in  every  case  we  have  succeeded.  Our  work  is  an  assem- 
blage of  fiicts  and  principles,  and  it  would  be  wonderful,  if,  in  so 
great  a  number,  some  errors  had  not  escaped  vigilance.  Of 
errors  of  intention  we  know  we  are  guiltless ;  of  those  which 
have  originated  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  official  returns  and 
other  sources  of  information  on  which  we  have  relied^  we  cannot 
be  so  confident. 

All  parliamentary  and  public  documents,  whatever    could 
throw  light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  the  Civil  List 
and  Hereditary  Revenues,  the  Comls  of  Law  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, the  Aristocracy,  Public  Offices,  Funding  System, 
Pubhc  Revenue,  Pensions,  Sinecures,  and  other  departments  of 
our  woric,  have  been  consulted.     Our  object  has  been  an  honest 
one,  and  we  have  sought  to  attain  it  by  honest  means :  nothing 
has  been  exaggerated,  nor  has  a  single  fact  been  vrilfuUy  mis- 
stated ;  we  needed  not  the  aid  of  falsehood,  our  case  being 
strong  enough  vrithout  it,  and  we  refer  to  the  references  on  our 
pages  to  attest  the  veracity  of  our  sources  of  intelligence.    The 
statements  we  have   made  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
defend,  but  cannot  answer  for  those   which  have  been  mis- 
takenly imputed  to  ns.     It  has  unfortunately  happened,  eitlier 
from  similarity  of  name  or  other  circumstance,  many  represen- 
tations have  been  placed  to  our  account  with  which  we   had 
nothing  in  common,  and  of  which  any  one  might  be  convinced 
by  reference  to  our  publication.     In  a  high  quarter  we  have 
been  most  unjustly  aspersed  :  we  believe  it  was  unintentional ; 
but,  consistently  vrith  honour,  atonement  ought  to  have  been 


ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    NEW    EDITION.  V 

made  by  open  acknowledgement  in  the  same  place  where  the 
injury  was  inflicted.  Instead  of  exaggeration  we  have  leaned 
to  an  opposite  course ;  whenever  we  had  doubts,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  authentic  information,  about  the  correctness  of  a 
statementi  we  omitted  it  altogether :  if,  in  the  statements  of  the 
anoluments  of  individuals,  the  errors  on  the  side  of  Tredundamcy 
were  compared  with  those  of  deficiency ^  we  know — and  many 
names  inscribed  on  our  pages  know  too — which  would  prepon- 
derate. These,  however,  are  the  evils  of  a  day,  while  the  good 
we  have  done  will  be  lasting.  By  the  improvement  of  the  Game 
Laws  the  Aristocracy  have  torn  out  one  leaf  from  our  pages ; 
when,  in  like  manner,  they  have  torn  out  the  rest,  our  labours 
will  cease — and  not  till  then. 

The  Black  Book  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  English  politics  for 
the  Georgian'  era,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  abuses  it  exposes 
shall  endure.  It  was,  originally,  brought  out  in  periodical 
numbers  twelve  years  ago,  and  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  mode  of  publication.  Defective  as 
the  publication  was,  it  excited  unusual  interest;  though  ill- 
arranged,  rough  in  manner,  and  incorrect  in  matter,  it  con- 
tained a  striking  development  of  Oligarchical  abuse,  and  thus 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  oftentimes  reprinted, 
and  upwards  of  14,000  copies  were  sold,  almost  without  the 
expense  of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps  from  literary 
notices  which  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  productions  of  the  press.  In  the  edition  of  last  year  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  under- 
taking; in  this  we  flatter  ourselves  the  task  has  been  nearly 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  at  first  was,  and  now  has  been,  to 
show  the  manifold  abuses  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  system ; 
to  show  the  dire  calamities  it  has  inflicted  on  the  country,  and 
by  what  ramifications  of  influence  it  has  been  supported. 

Government  has  been  a  corporation,  and  had  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  principles  of  action  as  monopolists.     It 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


Th  b  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  The  Black  Book  has 
speedily  afforded  an  opportunity  for  again  subjecting  i(  to  severe 
revision,  and  this  it  has  undergone  in  every  department.  Besides 
improving  the  arrangement,  the  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and 
Pluralists  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  the  illustrative 
notes  revised.  The  reductions  in  salaries  and  s^lowances,  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  other  economical  arrange- 
ments of  Ministers,  either  actually  efibcted,  or  in  contemplation, 
have  been  noticed. 

Besides  correction,  many  parts  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  as 
those  on  the  Church,  Legal  Sinecures,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  East-India  Company ;  in  Uie  former  a  section  has  been 
added  on  the  Numbers,  Wealth,  and  Educational  Efficiency  of  the 
Dissenters  ;  and  in  the  last  have  been  comprised  the  chief  facts 
and  considerations  involved  in  the  approaching  renewal  of  the 
charters  of  these  two  powerful  associations.  In  addition,  several 
new  chapters  have  been  introduced  on  subjects  of  immediate 
national  interest;  one  on  the  Orio^n  and  Present  State  of  Cor- 
porations IN  Cities  and  Towns,  and  on  Companies, 
Guilds  and  Fraternities  :  these  foim  branches  of  the 
aDcient  institutions  of  the  countiy,  and  an  account  of  them  was 
es<;(!ntial  to  tlie  completeness  of  our  work.  A  chapter  has  been 
added  on  tlie  Princij)les  of  Finance,  Abuses  in  the  Government 
Expenditure,  and  the  Workings  of  Taxation.  Also  a  Precis 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Past,  Present,  and  to  Come;  with 
details  illusti-ative  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  th(»  present  state  of 
}>arties  and  opinions. 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    NEW    EDITION. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  many  new  articles  and  tables 
of  value,  as  those  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility 
—the  House  of  Lords— Inns  of  Court— Church  Rates— Trinity 
College— Colonial  Statistics  —Civil  Contingencies — Remarks 
on  the  Reports  on  Irish  Tithes— Commissioners  of  Sewers — 
Lay  and  Clerical  Magistrates,  8cc. 

Notwithstanding  our  anxiety  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  in  every  case  we  have  succeeded.  Our  work  is  an  assem- 
blage of  fiicts  and  principles,  and  it  would  be  wonderful,  if,  in  so 
great  a  number,  some  errors  had  not  escaped  vigilance.  Of 
errors  of  intention  we  know  we  are  guiltless ;  of  those  which 
have  originated  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  official  returns  and 
other  sources  of  information  on  which  we  have  relied,  we  cannot 
be  so  confident. 

All  parliamentary  and  public  documents,  whatever    could 
throw  light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  the  Civil  List 
and  Hereditary  Revenues,  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, the  Aristocracy,  Public  Offices,  Funding  System, 
Public  Revenue,  Pensions,  Sinecures,  and  other  departments  of 
our  work,  have  been  consulted.     Our  object  has  been  an  honest 
one,  and  we  have  sought  to  attain  it  by  honest  means :  nothing 
has  been  exaggerated,  nor  has  a  single  fact  been  vrilfully  mis- 
stated ;  we  needed  not  the  aid  of  falsehood,  our  case  being 
strong  enough  without  it,  and  we  refer  to  the  references  on  our 
pages  to  attest  the  veracity  of  our  sources  of  intelligence.     The 
statements  we  have   made  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
defend,  but  cannot  answer  for  those   which  have   been  mis- 
takenly imputed  to  ns.     It  has  unfortunately  happened,  either 
from  similarity  of  name  or  other  circumstance,  many  represen- 
tations have   been  placed  to  our  account  vrith  which  we  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  of  which  any  one  might  be  convinced 
by  reference  to  our  publication.     In  a  high  quarter  we  have 
been  most  unjustly  aspersed  :  we  believe  it  was  unintentional ; 
but,  consistently  with  honour,  atonement  ought  to  have  been 
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made  by  open  acknowledgement  in  the  same  place  where  the 
injury  was  inflicted.  Instead  of  exaggeration  we  have  leaned 
to  an  opposite  course ;  whenever  we  had  doubts,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  authentic  informaticm,  about  the  correctness  of  a 
statement,  we  omitted  it  altogether :  if,  in  the  statements  of  the 
emoluments  of  individuals,  the  errors  on  the  side  of  Treduiulomcii 
were  compared  with  those  of  deficiency^  we  know — and  many 
names  inscribed  on  our  pages  know  too — which  would  prepon- 
demte.  These,  however,  are  the  evils  of  a  day,  while  the  good 
we  have  done  will  be  lasting.  By  the  improvement  of  the  Game 
Laws  the  Aristocracy  have  torn  out  one  leaf  from  our  pages ; 
when,  in  like  manner,  they  have  torn  out  the  rest,  our  labours 
will  cease — ^and  not  till  then. 

The  Black  Book  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  English  politics  for 
the  Georgian'  era,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  abuses  it  exposes 
shall  endure.  It  was,  originally,  brought  out  in  periodical 
numbers  twelve  years  ago,  and  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  mode  of  pubUcation.  Defective  as 
the  publication  was,  it  excited  unusual  interest;  though  ill- 
arranged,  rough  in  manner,  and  incorrect  in  matter,  it  con- 
tained a  striking  development  of  Oligarchical  abuse,  and  thus 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  oftentimes  reprinted, 
and  upwards  of  14,000  copies  were  sold,  almost  without  the 
expense  of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps  from  literary 
notices  which  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  productions  of  the  press.  In  the  edition  of  last  year  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  under- 
taking; in  this  we  flatter  ourselves  the  task  has  been  nearly 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  at  first  was,  and  now  has  been,  to 
show  the  manifold  abuses  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  system ; 
to  show  the  dire  calamities  it  has  inflicted  on  the  country,  and 
by  what  ramifications  of  influence  it  has  been  supported. 

Government  has  been  a  corporation,  and  had  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  principles  of  action  as  monopolists.     It 
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has  been  supported  by  other  corporations;  the  Church  has  been 
one,  the  Agriculturists  another;  the  Boroughs  a  third,  the 
East-India  Company  a  fourth,  and  the  Bank  of  England  a 
fifth :  all  these,  and  interests  like  these,  constituted  the  citadel 
and  out-works  of  its  strength,  and  the  first  object  of  each  has 
been  to  shun  investigation.  We  have,  however,  rent  the  vail ; 
those  who  before  doubted  may,  if  they  please,  come  and  see, 
and  be  convinced. 

In  lieu  of  the  old  system  we  are  told  a  new  one  is  in  pro- 
gress  of  being  substituted ;  intelligence,  not  patronage,  is  to 
form  the  pivot  of  public  authority:  the  idea  is  a  grand  one, — it  is 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  we  wait  in  hope  to  see  it  practically 
realized. 

In  conclusion  we  must  observe  that  many  opinions  have 
been  introduced,  ft'om  which,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  will 
dissent ;  we  regret  this,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  Our  object  has 
been  Truth,  not  to  compromise  with  error,  nor  knowingly 
pander  to  any  prejudice,  aristocratic  or  democratic.  We  have 
an  aversion  to  war,  foreign  and  domestic ;  nor  do  we  love 
spoliation  either  on  the  part  of  the  People  or  their  Rulers.  The 
land  is  full  of  miseries;   we  share  them  not,  neither  do  we 

profit  by  them;  but  it  is  the  impulse  of  our  nature  to  wish  to 
see  them  alleviated.  In  place  of  a  bad  government  we  wish  a 
good  one  substituted ;  for  it  is  not  individuals,  but  the  power  of 
the  State,  directed  by  intelligence,  which  must  administer  to 
the  maladies  of  a  nation.  And  ieven  wisdom  and  good  inten- 
tions, without  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  community,  would 
be  unavailing.  Public  disorders  of  long  standing  and  ex- 
tremely complicated  require  deliberation  as  well  as  remedial 
applications.  But  while  we  crave  indulgence  for  an  Admi- 
nistration we  beheve  patriotic,  it  must  be  an  indulgence 
accompanied  with  constant  watchfulness,  and  even  suspicion, 
on  the  part  of  the  People. 

March  lUth,  1S32. 
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made  by  open  acknowledgement  in  the  same  place  where  the 
injury  was  inflicted.  Instead  of  exaggeration  we  have  leaned 
to  an  opposite  course ;  whenever  we  had  doubts,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  authentic  information,  about  the  correctness  of  a 
statement,  we  omitted  it  altogether :  if,  in  the  statements  of  the 
emoluments  of  individuals,  the  errors  on  the  side  of  Tedwudomcii 
were  compared  with  those  of  deficiency^  we  know — and  many 
names  inscribed  on  our  pages  know  too — which  would  prepon- 
demte.  These,  however,  are  the  evils  of  a  day,  while  the  good 
we  have  done  will  be  lasting.  By  the  improvement  of  the  Game 
Laws  the  Aristocracy  have  torn  out  one  leaf  from  our  pages ; 
when,  in  Uke  manner,  they  have  torn  out  the  rest,  our  labours 
will  cease — and  not  till  then. 

The  Black  Book  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  English  politics  for 
the  Georgian'  era,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  abuses  it  exposes 
shall  endure.  It  was,  originally,  brought  out  in  periodical 
numbers  twelve  years  ago,  and  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  mode  of  pubUcation.  Defective  as 
the  publication  was,  it  excited  unusual  interest;  though  ill- 
arranged,  rough  in  manner,  and  incorrect  in  matter,  it  con- 
tained a  striking  development  of  Oligarchical  abuse,  and  thus 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  oftentimes  reprinted, 
and  upwards  of  14,000  copies  were  sold,  almost  without  the 
expense  of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps  from  literary 
notices  which  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  productions  of  the  press.  In  the  edition  of  last  year  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  under- 
taking; in  tliis  we  flatter  ourselves  the  task  has  been  nearly 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  at  first  was,  and  now  has  been,  to 
show  the  manifold  abuses  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  system ; 
to  show  the  dire  calamities  it  has  inflicted  on  the  country,  and 
by  what  ramifications  of  influence  it  has  been  supported. 

Government  has  been  a  corporation,  and  had  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  principles  of  action  as  monopolists.     It 
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theirs.  In  the  words  of  their  chief,  they  are  individually  pledged 
to  the  Reform  Bill;  it  is  the  tenure  of  administration.  They 
know  their  power;  and  to  have  held  ofSce  so  long  virithout  the 
means  and  determination  to  accomplish  the  pubUc  wish,  would 
have  been  basely  perfidious, — it  would  have  been  treachery  to  the 
nation.  Their  honour  is  bound  up  in  the  Bill — our  patriotic 
Monarch  is  faithful — the  People  are  unanimous — and  it  must  be 
carried  in  all  its  integrity.  Every  interest  in  the  empire  is 
abased,  shaken,  or  powerless,  except  that  of  Reform,  and  it 
must  triumph:  it  is  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  peace  of  the  community. 

Hitherto,  in  their  domestic  policy.  Ministers  have  claims  on 
the  confidence  of  the  pubUc.  In  Ireland  they  have  endeavoured 
to  subBtitute  national  interests  and  toleration,  for  the  reign  of 
factions  and  reUgious  feuds*  They  have  not  fomented  plots, 
nor  sought  by  new  laws  to  abridge  popular  liberties*  They  have 
entered  on  the  Augean  stable  of  judicial  abuses.  Tliey  have 
cut  down  a  part  of  our  enormous  establishments;  they  have 
even  touched  their  own  salaries,  and  meditate  further  reductions. 
In  the  work  of  economy  has  consisted  their  greatest  difficulty; 
it  tends  to  generate  opposition  and  discontent  among  those  who 
ought  to  be  their  servants,  and,  by  impairing  future  prospects, 
dilutes  the  zeal  of  mercenary  supporters;  but  it  has  conciUated 
the  esteem  of  the  People. 
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Abroad  they  have  maintained  peace  and  leaned  to  the  eide  of 
conatilutiuaal  goremments.  The  battle  of  contiQcntal  treedom 
is  not  yet  won.  A  terrible  phalanx  is  couched  in  the  Nurth  and 
East,  which  waits  only  the  acquiescence  or  neutrality  of  thie 
cotmtry  to  open  a  new  crusade  against  liberal  inatitutions. 
While  England  and  France  are  united,  the  hordes  of  Tyrantii  will 
not  break  from  their  ainbush.  Englishmen  are  awake  !  Feudal 
pretexts  of  national  rivalry  and  hereditary  hate  will  not  excite 
hostile  feelings  towards  a  nation  wttli  which  so  many  interests 
in  common  ought  to  imite  them  in  amicable  bonds.  They 
rightly  appreciate  the  Aberdeen  school  of  foreign  politics ;  tliey 
nill  not  agtun  suffer  the  produce  of  industry  to  be  squandered 
and  fiiture  calamities  entailed  in  !-upport  of  aristocratic  wars, 
—in  support  of  wets  to  defend  Misrule  at  home  and  Despotism 
abroad! 

So  long  as  Mimeters  pursue  national  objects,  they  will  be  sup- 
ported. They  have  opposed  to  them  only  that  delinquent 
Mustei-roll  with  whose  names  are  associated  every  lavish  grant 
— every  attack  on  public  liberty — every  insolence  of  authority 
for  the  last  forty  years.  That  they  should  be  vanqtushed  by  a 
set  like  this,  when  supported  by  the  People,  is  impossible. 
While,  however,  we  seek  for  them  popular  aid,  it  is,  we  repeat, 
an  aid  accompanied  with  unceasing  vigilance.     Government  is 
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power,  and  its  agents  will  luxuriate  in  the  enjoyment  without 
strict  responsibility.  Its  inherent  tendency  is  to  abuse,  not  to 
improvement.  Individuals  are  slow  to  refonn  without  impera- 
tive motives;  governments  are  still  more  reluctant:  they  are 
always  prompt  to  bequeath  the  redemption  of  their  follies  to 
their  successors ;  while  posterity  has  cause  to  lament  that 
justice  has  not  been  contemporary  with  guilt. 
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To  the  Peo|de  our  labouis  may  be  fidy  iiucribed— they  uts  thife 
tribunal  of  last  re(sort,*--'a]80  thevictimB  of  Mkrule,— and  to 
them^  tharefore^  may  be  properly  dedicated  a  record  of  the 
abuses  from  which  they  have  long  suffered,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  alleviated. 

All  the  blessings  the  nation  ought  to  enjoy  have  been  inter- 
cepted,— the  rewards  of  industry,  science,  and  virtue  have  been 
dissipated  in  iniquitous  wars  abroad — at  home,  in  useless  es- 
tablishments, in  Oligarchical  luxury,  folly,  and  profusion. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  misgovemment — of  incapacity  and  tur- 
pitude— Ireland  affords  a  frightful  example:  it  is  not  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  who  causes  her  agitation ;  he  is  only  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Tyranny, — an  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disorders,  which  have 
originated  in  the  neglect  of  her  vast  resources,  in  an  unemployed 
population,  an  absentee  proprietary,  and  a  plundering  church. 
To  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland,  England  is  fast  approaching,  and 
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just  as  little  from  the  efforts  of  individual  disturbers.  It  is  not 
the  manufacturings  but  the  agricultural  districts  which  are  now 
excited ;  these  have  always  formed  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ; — the  rural  population  is  exactly 
what  tithes,  game-laws,  the  country  magistracy,  Church-of- 
Englandism^  and  a  luxiuious  and  non-resident  priesthood  have 
made  them.  And  what  do  we  behold  ?  The  people  have  risen 
against  their  pastors  and  landlords,  and  have  resorted  to  i^ghtly 
outrage  and  revenge — the  last  resort  of  the  oppressed  for  wrongs 
for  which  neither  remedy  nor  inquiry  has  been  vouchsafed. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  inculcate  patient 
submission  to  undeserved  oppression.  A  favourite  toast  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  "  Success  to  an  insurrection  of  the  Blacks  !" 
Shall  we  say — Success  to  the  rising  of  the  Whites  !  We 
should  at  once  answer  yes,  did  we  not  think  some  meftsures 
would  be  speedily  adopted  to  mitigate  the  bitter  privations  and 
avert  the  further  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes* 

A  new  era,  we  are  told,  is  jJbout  to  commence :— no  more 
liberticide  wars— no  more  squanderings  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry in  sinecures  and  pennons — and,  above  all,  reform  is  to 
be  conceded.  We  wait  in  patience.  Our  diseases  are  manifold 
and  require  many  remedies,  but  the  last  is  the  initiative  of  all 
the  rest,  involving  at  once  the  destruction  of  partial  interests — 
of  monopolies,  com4aws,  judicial  abuse,  unequal  taxatioi^r- 
and  giving  full  weight  and  expression  to  the  general  weal  and 
intelligence.  If  Ministers  are  honest,  they  deserve  and  will 
require  all  the  support  the  People  can  give  them  to  overturn  a 
system  which  is  the  reverse :  if  they  are  not,  they  will  be  soon 
passed  under  the  ban  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  additional 


infamy  of  having  deceived  by  plt^dges  which  they  iifiver  meant 
to  redeem.     We  have  hope,  but  no  confidence. 

Pubhc  opinion,  and  not  Parliament,  is  ommpotmf ;  it  is 
that  which  has  effected  ail  the  good  which  has  been  acconi- 
pU^hed,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  must  effect  the  remainder. 
Unfortunately,  Government  can  never  be  better  constituted 
than  it  ii;  for  tlic  profit  of  those  who  share  in  its  administration ; 
thej  have  no  interest  irt  change,  and  their  great  maxims  of  nde 
are, — first,  to  concede  nothing,  so  long  as  it  can  with  mftfy  be 
refused  ;  secondly,  to  concede  as  little  as  possible ;  and,  lastly, 
only  to  concede  that  little  when  every  pretext  for  delay  and 
postponement  has  been  exhausted.  Such  are  the  arcana  of 
those  from  whom  reform  is  to  proceed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suggest  the  watchfulness,  unanimity,  and  demonstrations  by 
which  they  must  be  opposed. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  are  honest— they  are  all  ingenious, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  an  ingenious  plan,  with  many  in- 
genioQS  arguments  for  its  support,  concocted  for  our  acceptance, 
— a  plan  with  many  convolutions,  cycles,  and  epicycles — and, 
perhaps,  endeavoar  to  substitute  (he  shadow  for  the  substance  ! 
Bat  it  will  avail  them  nothing ;  the  balance  is  deranged,  and  it 
must  be  adjusted  by  a  real  increase  of  democratic  power.  The 
remedy,  too,  must  be  one  of  immediate  action,  not  of  gradual 
incorporation ;  it  must  not  be  patch-work — no  disfranchising  of 
non-resident  voters — the  transfer  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
great  towns — the  lessening  of  election  expenses— and  stuff  of 
that  sort.  Such  tinkering  will  not  merit  discussion,  and  would 
leave  the  grievance  precisely  in  its  original  state. 
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We  hare  fully  stated  our  views  on  the  subject  in  the  con- 
cluding article  of  our  work :  by  their  accomplishment  a  real 
reform  would  be  obtained,  and  all  good  would  follow  in  their 
traia.  Our  last  wishes  are,  that  the  People,  to  whom  we 
dedicate  our  labours,  will  be  firm — united — and  perseyering ; 
and,  rely  upon  it,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  as  great  a  social  re- 
generation as  the  destruction  of  Feudality,  the  abasement  of 
Popery,  or  any  other  of  the  memorable  epochs  which  have 
signaUzed  the  progress  of  nations. 

FelfruanfUtflSZl, 
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infaiy  of  having  Atomtd  by  pledges  whidi  ibef  never  meant 
toitdaeni.    We  have  hope,  but  nd  confidence. 

PtUic  Cfiiidoni  and  not  Pariiament^  is  omnipofUni;  it  is 
tint  wbidi  has  ejected  all  the  good  which  has  been  aceotn'- 
p&M|  tod  it  IB  that  alone  winch  mnst  eflSsct  die  remainder. 
UtfatBnatdyy  Oovemment  can  never  be  better  constituted 
dna  it  is  for  the  profit  of  those  who  dmre  in  its  administradon ; 
ttqr  htfe  no  interest  is  eAmj^,  and  their  great  nuodms  t>f  role 
tRy-fint,  toccmcede  nothing,  so  kmg  as  it  can.  widi  Mjfefjr  be 
lefiaed ;  secondly,  to  omoede  as  little  as  possible ;  and,  lastly, 
only  to  concede  that  little  when  every  pretext  for  delay  and 
pos^noement  has  been  exhausted.  Such  are  the  arcana  of 
tlioK  fiom  whom  reform  is  to  proceed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
floggest  the  watchfulness,  unanimity,  and  demoni^brations  by 
vioch  they  mnst  be  opposed. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  are  honest — they  are  all  ingenious, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  an  ingenious  plan,  with  many  in- 
genious arguments  for  its  support,  concocted  for  our  acceptance, 
—a  plan  with  many  convolutions,  cycles,  and  epicycles — and, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  substitute  the  shadow  for  the  substance  ! 
But  it  will  avail  them  nothing ;  the  balance  is  deranged,  and  it 
must  be  adjusted  by  a  real  increase  of  democratic  power.     The 
remedy,  too,  must  be  one  of  immediate  action,  not  of  gradual 
incorporation ;  it  must  not  be  patch-work — no  disfranchising  of 
non-resident  voters — the  transfer  of  the    right  of  voting   to 
great  towns — the  lessening  of  election  expenses-;-and  stuff  of 
that  sort     Such  tinkering  will  not  merit  discussion,  and  would 
leave  the  grievance  precisely  in  its  original  state. 
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ADDENDUM. 


MINISTERIAL  PLANS   ON  TITHES. 

We  thought  of  Bubmitting  some  observations  on  the  recent  reports  of 
the  two  Honses  of  Parliament  on  Irish  tithes,  and  the  resolutions 
founded  upon  them,  but,  in  looking  over  what  we  have  written,  we  find 
the  subject  has  been  nearly  exhausted  in  our  copious  articles  on  the 
united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  project  of  Ministers 
for  converting  arrears  of  tithes  in  Ireland  into  debts  of  the  crown,  and 
levying  them  by  government  process,  be  enforced,  it  concedes  at  once  the 
important  principle  in  dispute  as  to  the  tenure  of  church  property.  If  an 
evasion  of  tithes  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  like  an  eva- 
sion of  the  excise  or  revenue  laws,  then  is  the  income  of  the  church 
identified  with  the  income  of  the  State,  and  the  clergy  admitted  to  be  the 
stipendiaries  of  the  public.  Nothing,  however,  we  apprehend,  will  ulti- 
mately result  from  the  government  measure :  diese  are  not  the  times  to 
harden  the  tithe  laws,  and  convert  what  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  a 
civil  delinquency,  when  committed  by  a  whole  body  of  Christians,  into  a 
criminal  charge  when  committed  by  an  entire  kingdom.  Ministers  in 
this,  as  other  emergencies,  will  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  events. 
Public  opinion  obviously  points  to  two  inevitable  conclusions, — first,  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  protestant  establishment  as  a  national  church  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  revenue  to  the 
wants  of  society,  and  not  suGFering  the  former  to  be  amalgamated  with 
the  rents  of  the  landlords. 

The  increasing  numbers  and  wealth  of  Dissenters  indicate  that  the 
fate  of  tithes  in  Ireland  involves  their  fate  in  England.  Such  are  the 
conflicting  claims  of  religionists  that  in  all  measures  of  general  improve- 
ment, whether  as  respects  popular  education  or  parliamentary  reform, 
the  Government  is  embarrassed  rather  than  supported  by  its  alliance  with 
any  ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  question  will  soon  arise  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  policy  for  the  State  to  withdraw  its  support  from  the  privileged 
worship,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  alternative,  which  will  be 
speedily  forced  upon  its  consideration,  of  granting  a  common  support 
both  to  separatists  and  members  of  the  national  church. 

In  these  movements  there  is  nothing  to  excite  alarm ;  least  of  all  in 
the  prompt  extinction  of  tithe.  It  is  an  impolitic  and  impoverishing 
impost  condemned  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  every  statesman  of  eminence,  and 
the  only  miracle  is  that  it  has  been  so  long  upheld.  The  attempt  to 
confound  rent  with  tithe  is  monstrous.  One  is  as  much  private  property 
as  the  wages  of  the  operative,  and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  is  alike 
interested  in  maintaining  its  inviolability.     The  diflference  between  them 
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is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  useful  industry  and  downright  robbery  ; 
or  the  sinecure  of  lord  Ellenborough  and  the  salary  of  an  efficient 
servant  of  the  public. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  question  is  the  settlement  of  existing 
interests.  A  substantial  difference  has  always  appeared  to  us  to 
subsist  between  the  claims  of  the  clerical  and  lay- tithe  owner,  and 
we  have  expressed  as  much  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  91).  Beyond 
a  life  interest  we  imagine  no  one  would  claim  a  compensation  for  the 
clergy,  and  even  for  this  it  would  be  fair  to  accept  a  compromise.  It  is 
a  plain  case  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  lieu  of  receiving  the  full  value  they 
must  be  content  with  a  dividend.  If  such  is  their  lot,  they  will  not  be 
alone  in  misfortune.  What  a  sinking  in  the  condition  of  most  classes  at 
this  moment,  and  how  many  fortunes  have  been  cut  from  under  the  pos- 
sessors within  the  last  twenty  years !  What  fluctuations  have  been 
wrought  by  changes  in  the  currency,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
improvements  in  mercantile  law  !  The  clergy  cannot  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  ought,  themselves,  to  practise  th^ 
precepts  of  resignation  it  has  been  their  duty  to  inculcate  in  others,  and 
place  their  affections  on  treasures  more  enduring  than  temporal  pos- 
sessions. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  clergy  be  gone,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  they 
have  only  themsdves  to  blame.  Government  has  always  been  prompt 
to  lend  its  aid  to  support  the  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  but  the  days 
are  past  when  the  '*  arm  of  flesh'*  could  be  put  forth  to  control  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  a  nation.  The  basis  of  the  contract  between  Church 
and  State  is  that  the  latter  shall  afford  protection,  on  condition  the  former 
affords  spiritual  instruction,  to  the  people.  If,  however,  the  people 
secede  from  the  established  communion,  or  if  its  ministers,  from  want  of 
zeal — correct  discipline — or  soundness  of  doctrine — fail  to  make  converts 
of  the  comtnunity  over  which  they  are  the  appointed  pastors;  why,  then, 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  as  the  duties  have  ceased,  or  failed  to 
be  discharged,  the  stipends  annexed  to  them  ought  to  cease  also;  or, at 
least,  the  servants  of  Jrae  fallen  or  abandoned  worship  ought  only  to  be 
paid  temporary  allowances — as  was  the  case  with  the  Catholic  clergy 
at  the  Reformation — till  such  time  as  they  can  adjust  themselves  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  society 

A  consideration  of  a  peculiar  natvre  tends  to  augpnent  the  difficulties 
of  this  embarrassing  subject,  and  the  apprehensions  naturally  felt  by 
many  at  the  sinking  state  of  the  Irish  protestant  establishment.  By  itm 
«  articles  of  Union  the  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  united  into 
one  episcopal  church,  under  the  denomination  of"  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland."  It  was  no  doubt  esteemed  good  policy  in  the 
framers  of  this  great  legislative  measure  to  support  the  weakness  of  one 
church  by  the  strength  of  the  other;  but  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries  it  is  likely  the  English  hierarchy  will  consider  it 
true  wisdom  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  certain  order  of  the  creation, 
remarkable  for  prescience  of  coming  calamites,  and  endeavour  to  scape 
from  so  perilous  an  alliance ! 
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■moiov  Hid  Hm  iaidtatiQA  of  prapertj,  Hm  ponditi  of  idonct. 
■Unt,  flad  <muBiiiCjj.  lunre  gmtly  beiMfitod  lbs   baauui  no9. 
€kMmStj  k  pmBiif  tiie  wonhqp  of  Ibe  pM|de:  anong  thsm  it 
ti%iHiri,  ttid  to  tbe  pioBM>tioii  of  tfa^ 
^       '    UadtftiiftiBflB«iooofitidigiiiat4lM|Vidoof^iiu^ 

of  Mith  ftiihiliitftdy  and  IlioiBqual  cfaim  to  honour  Mill 
af  Hw  wholo  fiwaily  of  mankhid  ImfitOtJif  aifanitfod> 
of  Hlmral  prind}^  Iwfo  aomatimefl  ohown  IhamfelTaB  hostile  to 
At  Gond;  fexgetting,  i^ypaiently,  that  it  has  been  the  handmaid  of 
ofilfcnlwB,  and  ihat  tor  a  long  time  it  mitigated,  and,  finally,  greatly 
aided  m  hraaking  the  yoke  of  feudality.  They  are  shocked  at  the 
of  Ihe  popnlar  ^th,  and  hastily  con&und  its  genuine  prin- 
with  the  intolerance  of  Bigotry,  the  oppression  of  tithes,  tho 
esteatation  of  prelacy,  and  the  delinquencies  of  its  inferior  agents,  who 
penort  a  hvinble  and  consoling  dispensation  into  an  engine  of  pride, 
g•fa^  and  worldliness.  In  spito,  however,  of  these  adulterations,  the 
BMst  careless  ohsenrer  cannot  deny  the  generally  beneficial  influence  of 
^Christian  doctrine,  in  promoting  decorum  and  equality  of  civil  rights, 
k  ipiendiBg  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  universal  benevolence. 

Aa  odocation  becomes  more  diffused,  the  ancillary  power  of  the  best 
4if  creeds  will  become  less  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Reli- 
hare  mostly  had  their  origin  in  our  depravity  and  ignorance;  they 
been  the  devices  of  man's  primitive  legislators,  who  sought,  by  die 
of  the  imagination,  to  control  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and 
wAtfy  an  nrgent  curiosity  concerning  the  phenomena  by  which  he  is 
snmnaded.  But  the  progpress  of  science  and  sound  morals  renders 
soperfloona  the  arto  of  illusion ;  inventions,  which  are  suited  only  to  tlie 
aniery,  or  an  imperfect  civilisation,  are  superseded;  and  men  submit- 
tiag  to  the  guidance  of  reason  instead  of  fear,  the  dominion  of  truths 
inniixed  wSh  error,  is  established  on  the  ruins  of  pricstoraft. 
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Even  now  may  be  remarked  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  more 
dignified  and  rational  organization.  The  infallibility  of  popes,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  privileges  of  aristocracy,  have  lost  their 
influence  and  authority :  they  once  formed  a  sort  of  secular  religion, 
and  were  among  the  many  delusions  by  which  mankind  have  been 
plundered  and  enslaved.  Superstition,  too,  is  gradually  fading  away 
by  shades ;  and  A  b  not  improbable  it  may  entirely  vmish,  ceasing  to 
be  an  object  of  interdsty  farther  than  as  a  singslar  trait  in  the  moral 
history  of  the  species!  Formerly,  all  sects  were  bigots,  ready  to  tortare 
and  destroy  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  vain  effort  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  belief;  now,  the  fervour  of  all  is  so  far  attenuated,  as  to  admit  not 
only  of  dissent,  but  equality  of  claim  to  civil  immunities.  The  next 
dilution  in  pious  zeal  is  obvious.  Universal  toleration  is  the  germ  of 
indifference ;  and  this  last  the  forerunner  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  spiri- 
tual faith.  Such  appears  the  natural  death  of  ecclesiastical  power; 
it  need  not  to  be  hastened  by  the  rude  and  premature  assaults  of* 
Infidelity,  which  only  shock  existing  prejudices,  without  producing  con- 
viction :  while  the  priesthood  continue  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate,  their 
authority  will  be  respected;  but  when,  from  the  diffusion  of  scieiice, 
new  motives  for  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  maintenance  of  aocial 
institutions  are  generally  established,  the  utility  of  their  functions  will 
cease  to  be  recognized. 

Sensible  men  of  all  ages  have  treated  with  respect  the  estaUiiAed 
worship  of  the  people.  If  so  unfortunate  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  divine 
origin,  they  at  least  classed  it  among  the  useful  institutions  necessary 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  This  was  the  predominant 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  government.  Speaking  of  this  great  empire,  in 
its  most  triumphant  exaltation,  Gibbok  says,  *'  The  policy  of  the 
emperors  and  the  senate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  happily 
seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  tfa^ 
superstitious  part  of  their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship 
which  prevailed  in  the  known  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people 
as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false ;  and  by  the  ma- 
g^trate  as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual 
indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord.'**  Further  on  he  continues, 
"  Notwithstanding  the  fi»hionable  irreligion  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines,  both  the  interests  of  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people  were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and  conversation, 
the  philosophers  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ;  but  they 
resigned  their  actions  to  the  command  of  law  and  custom.  Viewing 
with  a  smile  of  pity  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently 
practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented  the 
temple  of  the  gods,  and,  sometimes  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the 
theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  the  atheist 
under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were  scarcely 
inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith  or  of  worship. 


*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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b  •»  oUSumA  to  tbtm  wkct  «lMpe  tlM  foUj  of  the  multitiide  might 
daMtiMNune;  uid  they  ^pprotched  with  the  same  inwud contempt 
aii  Ae  «me  extonid  lefeceooe  the  altuB  of  the  lihftn,  the  OIjT^^ 
m  db  Gifiloliiie  Jupiter." 

Gm  it  fat  imoeed  the  etatetmen  and  teedieni  of  the  nineteenth 

evInyiieleMndvphuid  ngncijMia  tfaanthoaeof  pe^  Can 

il  b  mmtmd  Ihpae  wheae  ninda  haire  heen  enl^;htaied  hj  foreign 

tmmit  mmhkrB  vttaaaaed  theeonflict  of  oppoaite  oroeda,  and  who  have 

mfid  d»  mmital  bondage  of  doiatera  and  coUegea  in  the  freedoln  of 

gnnnl  inlaieonnay  an  laM  paiietrating  than  the  magnatea  of  the  a^ 

WfM  t    lika  them  too,  they  will  be  equaUj  politic  in  maintaining  an 

Mftnaid  MMet  for  the  errora  of  the  vnlgar.    In  the  pravailii^  worahip 

iqr iaoMpniaa  an  naefal  auxiliary  to  ciT^  government;  proaecnting  no 

aM  fvdnaaaitt  it  can  aa  little  offend  the  philoaopheraapoHtieian;  and 

af  nB-pbaoriiing  intereat  it  hoUa  forth  to  every  claaa,  divert 

mtjaiMj  from  too  intenae  a  contemplation  of  auUnnary  mia- 

•r  horn  Ihfb  fainfol  contvaat  of  their  privmtiona  with  the 

attl  ndvMitagea  of  thnr  anpariom. 

iwijej  of  govaming  nataona  by  enl^tening  the  few  and  hood* 

thnflMfNT,  la  of  very  old  atandiag.    It  la  atroi^  inculcated 

'  in  m  iVMca,  and  Dogald  Stewart  leniailuh  that  public 

af  iIm  pieaent  day  moatly  hold  the  dcmbk-doctrines*  that  ia,  they 

mm-mi  af  jwrineiplaa  which  tfiey  openly  profoaa  in  complaoence  to 

Iha  mddlnday  and  anothery  eompriainp  thdr  real  aenthnenta,  which  thay 

baip  In  tfcawalvaa,  or  confide  to  intonate  ftienda.    The  reault  of  thia 

■aMier  poliey  may  be  constantly  remarked  in  the  proceedings  of  legis- 

falife  asaamiilini :  in  the  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  social 

iatiWBta,  eapedally  such  as  involve  the  principles  of  government,  the 

&soiy  of  morala,  or  population,  there  is  invariably  maintained  a  con- 

vnAaennl  ktitode,  beyond  which  if  any  one  trespass,  it  is  deemed  more 

cradkable  to  fala  sincerity  than  understanding.     It  is  only  the  vain  and 

who  unreservedly  assail  popular  opinions,  and  prophane  with 

and  ribaldry  the  sanctities  of  religion.     Such  rash  controver- 

aie  ignorant  of  the  points  (Tappui  upon  which  the  welfare  and 

of  society  depend;  and  though  it  may  happen  that  honour, 

pMinthiopy,  or  patriotism  be  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  discharge  of 

iocid  datiea  by  some,  there  are  others  whose  turpitude  can  only  be 

by  the  fear  of  Tyburn  or  Tartarus.     Hence  theological  in- 

have  lost  much  of  their  interest,  and  are,  in  fact,  placed  beyond 

tbs  Bale  of  discussion.    The  mysteries  of  religion  are  well  understood 

^  we  intelligent  of  all  classes ;  it  is  considered  for  the  good  of  society 

that  soDM  shmild  **  believe  and  tremble,"  while  others  enjoy,  in  private, 

te  oonsdonsneas  of  superior  light ;  and  to  those  who  impugn  and  to 

tbie  who  dogmatise  in  matters  of  &ith,  the  same  indulgence  is  extended 

M  to  well-meaning  disputants,  who  utter,  as  new  discoveries,  common- 

|>lKe  or  self-evident  truths. 


*  SappleaieDt  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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Having  made  these  general  obsenrationB  on  the  utility  of  veligioii, 
conBidered  as  a  civil  institution  for  the  government  of  mankind  daring 
a  period  of  ignorance,  we  shall  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  object— 
an  exposition  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country.         *' 

In  our  elucidations  of  this  important  inquiry,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  national  religion.  We  have  heard 
that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  different  sects  of  Christians :  so  it 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  mere  laymen  to  decide  which  of  these 
multiitirious  modes  of  worship  is  most  consonant  to  the  Scripture.  A 
certain  Protestant  Archbishop  said,  "  Popery  was  only  a  religion  of 
knaves  tmd  fools  ;"  therefore,  let  us  hope  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  belonged,  comprises  the  honest  and 
enlightened.  The  main  purpose  of  our  inquiries,  is  not  the  dogmas,  but 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  To  us  the  great  possessions  of  the 
clergy  have  long  appeared  an  immense  waste,  which  wanted  surveying 
and  enclosing,  if  not  by  act  of  parliament,  by  the  act  of  the  people. 
Dke  some  of  our  political  institutions,  the  excellence  of  our  religioas 
establishment  has  been  greatly  over-rated ;  it  has  been  described  m  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe ;  yet  we  are  acquainted  with  none  in  which 
abuses  are  more  prevalent,  in  which  there  is  so  little  real  piety,  and  in 
which  the  support  of  public  worship  is  so  vexatious  and  oppressive  to 
the  community. 

Most  countries  on  the  Continent  have  reformed  their  church  esta- 
blishments :  wherever  a  large  property  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  such  property  has  been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  we  are  now  the  only  people  who  have  a  large  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  priesthood.  Even  in  papal  Rome  the  church  property  has 
been  sold  to  pay  the  national  debt ;  so  that  far  more  property  belonging 
to  fhe  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England  of  equal  extent  than 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  the  bishops,  canons, 
abbotts,  and  abbesses,  have  no  longer  princely  revenues.  A  cardinal 
who  formerly  had  thousands  has  now  oiAj  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Residence  is  strictly  enforced,  and  no  such  thing  as  pluralities 
is  known ;  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Church  estates  live  on  them  and 
improve  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Prance,  there  has  been  a  still 
greater  ecclesiastical  reformation .  Before  the  Revolution  the  clergy  formed 
one  fifty-second  part  of  the  population.  The  total  number  of  ecclesias- 
tics, in  1789,  wase6timatedat460,000,  and  their  revenues  at  £7,400,000. 
At  present  the  total  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  is  about  40,000,  and  their  total  incomes  £1,460,000.* 
Throughout  Germany  and  Italy  there  have  been  great  reforms  in  spiri- 
tual matters ;  the  property  of  the  church  has  been  sold  or  taxed  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  and  the  enormous  incomes  of  the  higher  have  been 
more  equally  shared  among  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands,  the  charges   for  religion,  which  supply  the  wants  of  the 

*  Scotsman  Newspaper,  May  14,  1831. 
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wUkeoaammkf^  axcepe  Umm of  a  ftw  Jewi,  do  not,  in  tho  wlwle, 
•Med  Je253p000,  or  10d»  per  heod  per  toimni,  &r  a  population  of  six 
■BMk*  Eron  in  Spain^  nnder  the  meet  weak  and  bigotted  govem- 
Wii»  eodeeiaeticel  reform  hae  made  piogreee.  A  large  portion  of  the 
pndiee  of  titbo  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  exigencee  of  the  State, 
mi  the  poiicnr  adopted  of  late  hae  digpoaiomod  the  clergy  of  their 
■iaith;  and  tnia  body,  finrmeriy  ao  influential,  ia  now  lightly  eateemed, 
ad  iwj  aaodeialely  endowed. 

Wherwrer  tiieae  leforma  have  been  made,  they  have  been  productive 
d  the  HHiat  henefidal  ^Eecta;  they  have  been  fiivoarable  to  religian  and 
maaStf,  to  the  raal  inteieata  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the  intereeta 
.d  Ae  giaat  bedy  of  the  eleigy  themaelvea;  they  have  broken  the  power 
at  an  ovder  of  men  at  all  timea  cmel  and  tyrannical,  at  all  timea  op- 
pmel  to  nfini,  to  the  progreaa  id  knowledge,  and  the  moat  aalutary 
amiomtiona;  tbey  have  dimiaed  a  apiritof  toteration  among  all  claaaoa, 
wamfod  the  reatrictiona  impoaed  by  adfiah  bigotry,  and  q^ned  an  im- 
partial caiaer  to  virtne  and  talent  in  all  ordera;  they  have  apread  plenty 
m  the  land  by  unfirttering  the  effnrta  of  capital  and  indoatry,  paid 
te  dehto  of  nationa,  and  converted  the  idle  and  vicwua  into  uaef ol 
Wherever  these  changea  have  been  introduced,  they  have 
gntefidly  received  by  the  P«^,  and-  well  they  might;  for 
wiAk  muh  chai^sea  their  Inqf^nneaa  ia  identified,  liberty  and  intelligence 


Ta  England,  however,  the  ajHiit  of  ecdeaJaatical  improvement  haa 
aoiyaC  extended;  though  uaually  foremoat  in  reform,  we  are  now  be- 
hiod  all  nationa  in  our  ecclesiaatical  establishment ;  though  the  Church 
flf  FiUgland  is  ostentatiously  styled  the  reformed  Church,  it  is,  in  tnitli, 
the  moat  unreformed  of  all  the  churches.  Popery,  in  temporal  matters 
at  least,  ia  a  more  reformed  religion  than  Church  of  Englandism. 
Tbere  ia  no  state,  however  debased  by  superstition,  where  the  clergy 
aajoy  such  prodigioua  wealth.  The  revenues  of  our  priesthood  exceed 
die  public  revenues  of  either  Austria  or  Prussia.  "We  complain  of  the 
poor-ratea,  of  superannuation  charges,  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  over- 
gnwn  aakiiea  and  enormous  sinecures ;  but  what  are  all  these  abuses, 
grieroua  as  they  are,  to  the  abuses  of  our  church  establishment,  to  the 
sbecnre  wealth  of  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  aristocratical  rectors 
tad  incnmbenta  ?  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  clergymen 
of  tbe  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  receive,  in  the  year,  more  money 
Uaa  the  clergy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  put  together. 
Tht  clergy  of  the  United  Church  cost  at  least  seven  times  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  France,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  while  in 
Fnmce  there  ia  a  population  of  32,000,000 ;  whereas,  of  the  24,000,000 
of  pecqple  comprising  the  population  of  our  islands,  less  than  one-third j 
or  8,000,000,  are  hearers  of  the  Established  Religion. 

Such  a  ayatem,  it  is  not  possible,  can  endure.  While  reform  and  re- 
doction  are  in  progress  in  other  departments,  it  is  not  likely  the  clergy 
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should  remain  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  To  pro- 
tect them  from  inquiry,  they  have  neither  prescriptive  right  nor  good 
works  to  plead.  As  a  body  they  have  not,  latterly,  been  remarkable 
for  their  learning  j  nor  some  of  them  for  exalted  notions  of  morality. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  any  class  from  individual  examples ;  bat  it 
is  impossible  to  open  the  newspapers  without  being  struck  by  the  re- 
peated details  of  clerical  delinquency.  When  there  is  an  instance  of 
magisterial  oppression,  or  flagrant  offence,  it  is  almost  surprising  if 
some  father  in  God,  some  very  reverend  dean,  or  some  other  reverend 
and  holy  person,  be  not  accused  or  suspected.  In  this  reiqpect  they 
resemble  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the  ReformatioD. 
It  is  known  that  the  catholic  priesthood  in  the  fourteenth  century  ex- 
ceeded all  other  classes  in  the  Ucentiousness  of  their  lives,  their  oppres- 
sion, and  rapacity;  it  is  known,  too,  that  their  vices  arose  from  the 
immense  wealth  they  enjoyed,  and  that  this  wealth  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  their  downfal. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  established  clergy,  that  their  names 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  disastrous  measures  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  To  the  latest  period  of  the  first  war  against  American 
independence,  they  were,  next  to  George  III.  its  most  obstinate  suppor- 
ters ;  out  of  the  twenty-six  English  Bishops,  Shipley  was  the  only 
prelate  who  voted  against  the  war- faction.*  To  the  commencement  and 
protracted  duration  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  they  were  mainty 
instrumental ;  till  they  sounded  the  ecclesiastical  drum  in  erery  parish, 
there  was  no  disposition  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  it  was 
only  by  the  unfounded  alarms  they  disseminated,  respecting  die  security 
of  property  and  social  institutions,  the  contest  was  made  popular.  In 
this,  too,  the  episcopal  bench  was  pre-eminent.  Watson  was  the  only 
bishop  who  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  French  crusade,  and 
he,  finding  his  opposition  to  the  court  fixed  him  in  the  poorest  see  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  appeared  to  waver  in  his 
integrity.  In  supporting  measures  for  restraining  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  for  interdicting  to  different  sects  of  religionists  a  free 
participation  in  civil  immunities,  they  have  mostly  been  fore- 
most. 

Uniformly  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions,  our  spiritual  kiw- 
makers  have  evinced  a  spirit  hostile  to  improvement,  whether  political, 
judicial,  or  domestic,  and  shown  a  tenacious  adherence  to  whatever  is 
barbarous,  oppressive,  or  demoralizing  in  our  public  administrati(m. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  accompanied  by  so  many  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  the  Bishops  would 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  its  abolition. 
Yet  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary.  They  constantly  supported  that 
infamous  traffic,  and  so  marked  was  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  led,  on  one  occasion,  to  declare  that  the  commerce  in 
human  bodies  could  not  be  so  inconsistent  with  Christianity  as  some 

*  Belshani's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  x.  page  349. 
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kimffomi,  «llM*wiM k inmU  Mtw ksf«  bien  w il8M% mipportod 
hf  ikB  ri^  w&fmnd  fniUm.  TtoiArtetf  SirSumiel  Riaully  aad 
dbnt0sitiBitedMi0f«iitfof  dMCiiniMlCode  iwfw  iM«v«d  any 
4r  siqiport  finon  IIm  Bidmi.  But  tin  climax  of  their 
MMitIa  in  thiig  emmet  wn  fSba  fart  intnoAiction 
ML  SMiiig  Mida  Hit  poUtol,adTMitag«i  likely  to 
iHritiroai  tide  giott  meeforey  one  of  iti  obnone'coiiaeqiienoee  was  the 
ilwtittiuy  of  the  diamdew  imiiofalitaes  aod  gioai  pegQi^ 
ia  ■iliBMWitiiy  electhMM.  Yet  the  Headaof  theCfaiu^fai  theiranti- 
ntai  medMa,  nafor  onoe  adfofled  to  tfaii  faqitofeneat;  Aeir  fean 
■ypeonl  ddrfy  to  OMtie  en  die  ulterior  cfaaagiea  in  oor  iastitatiooa 
wiadk  arfglitiov  firon  the  BUI,  and  wtdA  might  inndfe  a  aacnfice  of 
Ihrir  imwdiiiato  eaMdnmentHy  and  uidar  this  qqmheniioa  they  TOted 
agriaat  tha  people  and  reibrm. 

PdWa  aJnraliiMt  la  a  aid^jeet  that  anpeaie  to  hate  peeidiar  daima  on 
te  fHaiiihiw  ef  die  deigy;  nnkoe  inoeed,  as  instnictow  of  the  people, 
Mr  fcaelioiio  are  extrsiiialy  unimportant,  and  oertamly,  in  thia  world, 
da  asl  oHtide  tteas  to  nroeh  lemnneraliott.  TettUsiaadntytheThaTe 
fHNnlK  Migleeted.  Hadnetajealonayof  the  Dissenters  roused  them 
Mi  Mlififtfr  Midler  the  BsU  norLneaster  {Aus  of  instniedon  would 
ham  hasB  anconiaged  by  them.  A  similar  ftdiag  iqppears  to  have  ac- 
IsalBidbaM  in  dw  frmidadon  of  King^s  College,  in  iHiich  dieir  object 
ii  asl  aa  —eh  the  diAuion  of  knoi^dge,  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
MboBea^  by  astting  iqp  aii?al  estabtishment  to  the  London  Univennty. 
b  rfHTl,  dbey  hs^  generally  manifested  either  indifierenco  or  open 
bsrtilily  to  dm  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and,  in  numerous  instances 
sf  eleeauaynary  endowments,  they  iuive  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
the  lands  bequeathed  for  popular  tuition. 

So  little  connexion  is  there  between  the  instruction  of  the  people 
lad  die  Churdi  eetablishment,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
tbst  die  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout 
Kaglaiid  are  uniformly  gp^eatest  where  there  are  the  most  clergy,  and  that 
tiie  people  are  most  intelligent  and  independent  where  there  are  the 
fcaesl  deigy.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  instance,  are  pre-eminently 
psiBons*  counties ;  Norfolk  has  731  parishes,  and  Suffolk  510.  Yet 
it  hss  been  publicly  affirmed,  by  those  well-informed  on  the  subject/ 
tbst  aohr  tm  instruction  goes,  the  peasantry  of  these  two  counties  are 
Si  ignorant  as  **  Indian  savages."  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
tkb  southern  and  midland  counties,  which  have  been  the  chief  scene  of 
iras  and  popular  tumults,  and  where  the  people  have  been  debased  by 
the  maladmimstration  of  the  poor-laws.  Compare  the  state  of  these 
diiCricts  with  that  of  the  north  of  England,  in  which  it  is  generally 
sAnitted  the  people  are  best  instructed  and  most  intelligent,  and  where, 
from  the  great  extent  of  parishes,  they  can  have  little  intercourse  with 
the  parsons.     Cumberland  has  104  parishes,  Durham  75,  Northumbcr- 
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feand  88,  Westmoreland  32,  Lancaster  70.  West-Riding  ol  ¥orksBir9> 
193,  Chester  90.  It  appears  that  Norfolk  alone  has  a  great  many 
more  parsons  than  all  these  northern  counties,  containing  abont  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In  Lancashire  there  are  only 
70  parsons  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  people;  yet  so  little  detriment 
have  they  suffered  from  the  paucity  of  endowed  pastors,  that  barristeiv 
generally  consider  the  intelligence  of  a  Lancashire  common  jury  espial 
to  that  of  a  special  jury  of  most  counties. 

A  feeling  of  charity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Christianity;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  essence  of  all  virtue,  for,  if  real,  it  imports  a  sympathy  with  the 
privations  of  others  divested  of  selfish  considerations.  The  rich  and 
prosperous  do  not  need  this  commiseration ;  if  they  are  not  happy,  it 
is  their  own  fault,  resulting  from  their  artificial  desires  and  ill-regulated 
passions.  But  the  poor,  without  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
have  scarcely  a  chance  of  happiness,  though  equally  entitled  with 
others  to  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  the  especial  duty  of 
the  clergy  to  mitigate  extreme  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  their  fellow^ 
creatures.  Yet  it  is  seldom  their  labours  are  directed  to  so  truly  a 
Christian  object;  though  wallowing  in  wealth,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  the  produce  of  funds  originally  intended  for  the  destitate  and 
unfortunate,  they  manifest  little  sympathy  in  human  wretchedness. 
As  a  proof  of  their  ordinary  callousness,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  at 
the  numerous  public  meetings  to  relieve  the  severe  distress  of  the  Irish, 
in  1822,  net  a  single  Irish  bishop  attended,  when  it  was  notorimM  the 
immense  sums  abstracted  by  that  class  from  the  general  prodnee  of  die 
country  had  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  people. 

The  clei^  might  be  usefully  employed  in  explaining  to  popular 
conviction  the  causes  of  the  privations  of  the  people,  and  in  enforcing^ 
principles  more  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  independence.  In  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  their  authority  is  least  disputed,  and  where 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatest,  such  a  course  might  be 
pursued  under  peculiar  advantages.  Their  remissness  in  this  respect 
is  less  excusable,  since  they  are  relieved  from  cares  which  formerly 
engaged  anxious  attention.  In  the  time  of  Hoadley,  Barrow,  and 
Tillotson,  much  of  the  zeal  and  talent  of  the  church  was  consumed 
in  theological  controversy :  the  removal  of  civil  disqualifications  has 
tended  to  assuage  the  fervour  of  ecclesiastical  disputation,  and  the 
clergy  have  only  tithes,  not  dogmas,  to  defend.  This  tendency  to 
religious  tranquillity  has  been  also  promoted  by  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  who  discovered  that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped  from  polemical 
disquisitions,  which,  like  the  researches  of  metaphysicians,  tended  to 
perplex  rather  than  enlighten.  Men  now  derive  their  religions  as  they 
do  parochial  settlements,  either  from  their  parents  or  birth-place,  and 
seldom,  in  after  life,  question  the  creed,  whether  sectarian  or  orthodox, 
which  has  been  implanted  in  infancy.  The  all-subduing  influence  of 
early  credulity  is  proverbial.  Once  place  a  dogma  in  the  catechism,  and 
it  becomes  stereotyped  for  life,  and  is  never  again  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  examination. 
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By  edacatioD  moft  have  been  misled. 

So  they  beliere  because  they  so  were  bred ; 

The  priest  cootioaes  what  the  oarse  began, 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man  I^Htiid  and  Panther, 

It  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  as  public  teachers,  the  hurtful 
ioiiieiioe  they  have  exerted  on  national  affain,  and  their  inertness  in 
tbe  promotion  of   measures  of   general  utility,    that  induce  men  to 
begrodge  the  immense  revenue  expended  in  their  support,  and  dispose 
than  to  a  reform  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.     To  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  abstract,  we  have  no  weighty  objection  to  offer ; 
and  shoold  be  sorry  to  see  her  spiritual  functions  superseded  by  those 
ef  any  other  sect  by  which  she  is  surrounded.     Our  dislike  originates 
m  her  extreme  oppressiveness  on  the  people,  and  her  unjust  dealings 
towards  the  most  deserving  members  of  her  own  communion.     To  the 
enoraious  amount  of  her  temporalities,  and  abuses  in  their  administra- 
tion, we  particularly  demur.     It  is  unseemly,  we  think,  and  incon- 
ntent  with    tbe  very  principles  and  purposes   of   Christianity,    to 
eoBtemplate  lofty  prelates  with  £20,000  or  £40,000  a-year,  elevated 
oo  throMB,  living  sumptuously  in  splendid  palaces,  attended  by  swarms 
tf  menials,    goi^peously  attired,    and  of  priests   to  wait   upon  their 
peaoiis,  emulating  the  proudest  nobles,    and  even  taking  precedence 
of  them  in  all  the  follies  of  heraldry.     Beneath  them  are  crowds  of 
BDOcore  dignitaries  and  inciunbents,  richly  provided  with  worldly  goods, 
the  wealthiest  not  even  obliged  to  reside  among  their  flocks;  and  those 
who  reside  not  compelled  to  do  any  one  act  of  duty  beyond  providing 
and  paying  a  miserable  deputy  just  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
Contrasted   with   the   preceding,    is   a   vast   body   of    poor   laborious 
ministers,  doing  all  tho  work,    and  receiving  less  than  the  pay  of  a 
comaion  bricklayer  or  Irish  hodman :  but  the  whole  assemblage,  both 
lich  and  poor,  paid  so  as  to  be  a  perpetual  burthea  upon  the  people,  and 
to  wage,  of  necessity,  a  ceaseless  strife  with  those  whom  they  ought  to 
comfort,  cherish,  and  instruct. 

These  are  part  of  the  abuses  to  which  we  object,  and  which  we  arc 
•boot  to  expose ;  and  as  we  intend  our  exposition  to  be  complete,  it 
Bay  be  proper  to  state  the  order  in  which  the  several  subjects  will  be 
treated. 

1.  We  shall  inquire  into  tho  origin  and  tenure  of  Church-property, 
deuly  showing  that  Church-property  is  public  property,  originally  in- 
teaded  for,  and  now  available  to  public  uses. 

2.  We  shall  inquire  into  the  tenure  of  patronial  immunities;  exhibit 
the  present  state  of  Cliurch-patronap:e,  and  show,  by  examples,  its 
ibuses  and  per\*ersion  to  political  and  family  interests. 

3.  W^e  shall  expose  the  system  of  Pluralities,  Non-residence,  and 
other  abuses  in  Church  Discipline. 

4.  We  shall  treat  on  the  enormous  Revenues  of  the  Established 
Clergy,  from  tithes,  church-lands,  surplice-fees,  public  charities,  Easter- 
offerings,  rents  of  pews,  and  other  sources. 

5.  Wc  shall  detail  some  extraordinary  examples  of  Clerical  Rapacity, 
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exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher  clergy,  in  regard  to  Qoeen 
Ann's  Bounty,  and  of  the  Clergy  generally,  as  regardB  First  Fruits, 
Moduses,  and  Tithes  in  London. 

^    6.  We  shall  advert  to  the  history,  origin,  and  defects  of  the  Church 
Liturgy. 

7.  We  shall  compare  the  Numhers,  Wealth,  Moral  and  Educatioiitl 
efficiency  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  with  the  Established  Clergy. 

8.  We  shall  inquire, — Who  would  be  benefited  by  a  Reform  in  die 
Church  Establishment? 

Lastly,  we  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  Incomes  of  the  Bishoprics 
and  principal  Dignities,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Pluralists  in 
England  and  Wales,  showing  the  number  of  livings  and  other  prefer- 
ments held  by  each  individual,  the  names  of  their  patrons,  their  family 
connexions,  and  influence. 

I.    ORIGIN    AND   TENURE   OF   CHURCH    PROPERTY. 

A  late  dignitary  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  inclines  to  the 
idea  that  the  consecration  of  a  tenth  part  to  the  clergy  was  the  copie 
quence  of  '*  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to  Adam  ;*'  which,  he 
says,  is  not  only  ''  a  most  rational,  but  the  most  probable  mAutkm"  of 
the  orig^  of  tithes.  To  what  parish  church  Adam  paid  his  tithe,  this 
zealous  partizan  of  the  establishment  has  lef^  unascertained ;  if  Adam 
paid  tithe,  he  must  have  paid  it  to  himself,  or  a  very  near  relatiQii,— 
a  practice  which,  if  tolerated  in  his  descendants,  would  render  them 
less  averse  from  the  impost,  though  it  might  be  far  from  advantBgeoos  to 
the  church  establishment. 

The  only  people  who  can  pretend  to  place  the  right  to  tithe  on  divine 
authority  are  the  Jews ;  but  such  a  right,  if  it  ever  existed  among 
them,  certainly  ceased  with  their  theocracy.  The  Jews  of  this  di^ 
pay  no  tithes  for  the  support  of  their  rabbis ;  nor,  indeed,  havo  any 
tithes  been  paid  by  this  nation  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
consequent  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

It  is  so  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  it  may  be  almost  affirmed  to  be 
an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  religion,  either  Jew  or 
Gentile,  which  could  legally  claim  for  its  maintenance  a  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  land  and  labour.  For  the  clergy  to  be  entitled  to  a 
tenth,  they  ought  to  form  one-tenth  of  the  population  ;  but  there  never 
was  a  mode  of  worship  which  required  one-tenth  of  the  people  to  be 
teachers  and  ministers.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  tenth,  because  they 
formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  and  had  no  other  inheritance ;  but 
Aaron  and  his  sons  had  only  a  tenth  of  that  tenth ;  so  that  the  clergy 
received  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part,  the  remainder  being  for 
other  uses,  for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  for  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  temple. 

Christianity  contains  less  authority  for  tithe  than  Judaism.  Jesus 
Christ  ordained  no  such  burden ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  history  is  any 
compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  mentioned. 
Both  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  unceasingly  taught  poverty   and 
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Inffity  tolhOT  Mloven,  ud  eontempt  of  traiMljgoodf.     Hear  their 

•AntniibM;  **  Oury  neitlier  wrip  nor  sboee;  into  wbatefer  house  je 

«hr,ny,Peoee.'*    ''Tskeno  care  of  what  je  shall  eat,  por  what  70 

M  dridk,  aor  ftr  Toor  hodiea  what  je  ahafl  pat  en."  '*  Beware  of  co- 

viImmm;   seek  not  what  je  shall  eat«  hot  seek  the  kingdom  of 

CU."    ''Giva  afaas ;  provide  joafselTes  with  bags  that  wax  not  M, 

•  inanva  in  Heatven  that  iaileth  not.''     Agafai,   "  Distribate  unto 

it  pesr,  «nd  seek  tfeasnres  in  HeaTen.*'    And,  again,  **  Take  care 

iatjvnr  hearts  be  not  diaiged  with  snrMting  and  drankenness.  and 

*s  cms  oftUs  fife/' 

In  an  this  there  is  no  authority  for  tithing,  and  the  Withers  of  the 
Gfaavdi  wwo  eqaaSy  hostile  to  this  species  of  extortion.  The  eoondl 
tf  iaiiock,  in  tihe  fimrth  centnry,  allowed  the  Inshops  to  distribute 
the  fsodbof  ihB  Chorch,  bat  to  ha?e  no  part  to  themsdves.  **  Have 
M  and  raiment,  be  therewith  eontent,"  says  the  canon.  It  was  only 
IB  laal  Chrlstfaaity  declined,  that  tithing  bc^.  When  the  simple 
'  *^*~  of  Christ  was  corrupted  hy  the  adoption  of  Jewish  and  Pagan 
when  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  put  in  the  room  of  the 
dsMss;  when  the  altars,  the  bishops,  prebends,  and  other 
wore  introdnced;  then  tithes  commenced,  to  support  the 
on  the  prindtire  fkith. 
k  it  faapossiUe  to  aseenain  exactly  the  period  when  tithes  were  firet 
famineed  into  diis  country.  During  the  first  wes  of  die  Church, 
ito  aiiiolan  wore  supported  by  dianihr,  by  oblankms,  and  Tirfuntaiy 
giftk  Aeeovfing  to  Bkckstone,  the  first  mention  of  tithes  in  any 
viittsn  English  law  is  in  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.D.  786,  wherein  the  payment  of  tithes  is  generally  enjoined.  But 
dui  was  no  law,  merely  a  general  recommendation,  and  did  not,  at 
int,  bind  the  laity.  They  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Fosdus  Edwardi 
ef  Qntkumit  or  treaty  agreed  upon  between  King  Guthrun,  the  Dane, 
lad  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  elder,  successive  kings  of  England, 
aboQt  die  year  900.  Guthrun  being  a  Pagan,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  Uie  Christian  clergy  under  his  do- 
naioo ;  accordingly  the  payment  of  tithes  was  enjoined,  and  a  penalty 
isiposud  for  its  non-observance ;  which  law  is  countenanced  by  the  laws 
of  Adielstan,  and  this,  according  to  the  Commentator,  is  all  that  can 
W traced  out  with  regard  to  their  legal  origin.*  In  fact,  this  inquiry, 
like  dl  others  into  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  country,  is 
iaidved  in  darkness  and  contradiction.  We  are  not  even  satisfactorily 
isfermed  of  the  origin  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  kingdom  into 
coaaties,  hundreds,  and  parishes.  These  have  been  commonly  ascribed 
ts  Alfred ;  but  the  researches  of  late  writers  have  traced  them  to  a 
period  of  much  earlier  date. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain  as  regards  tithes,  namely,  that  in 
England,  in  France,  and,  probably,  in  all  Christian  countries,  they 
veie  dirided  into  four  portions :  one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  poor, 


*  Commcntarict;,  b.  ii.  cli.  3. 
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one  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  one  for  the  priest.  A  late  writer* 
attempts  to  controvert  the  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes ;  but 
the  fact  rests  upon  such  unquestionable  authority,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
a  truth  placed  beyond  dispute.  Without  digressing  into  any  leaned 
research,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  quadrupartite  division  of  tithes  is 
still  retained  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland ;  a  point  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  reviewer.  In  the  Diocesan  Returns  to  Parliament 
in  1820,  the  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  and  the  bishop  tf 
Kildare  remarked  that  in  their  dioceses  is  preserved  the  old  episcopid 
establishment  of  the  quarta  pars ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  parochial 
tithes  out  of  every  parish  is  payable  to  the  bishop. 

The  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the  tithe  is  established  by  the  tenor 
of  ancient  statutes  made  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the 
appropriation  of  parishes  by  spiritual  corporations.  After  these  appro- 
priations had  been  effected,  the  religious  houses  were  wont  to  depute 
one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service  in  those  parishes  of 
which  the  societies  had  become  possessed  of  the  tithes.  This  offidatiag 
minister  was  in  reality  no  more  than  the  curate  or  vicar  of  the  appro- 
priators,  receiving  from  them  an  arbitrary  stipend.  Under  this  system 
the  poor  suffered  so  much,  that  the  legislature  was  obliged  to  inteipoae, 
and,  accordingly,  the  15  Rich.  II.  c.  6  provides,  that  in  all  appropriataoDS 
of  churches  the  diocesan  shall  order  a  competent  sum  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parishioners  annually  ;  and  that  the  vicar  shall  be 
sufficiently  endowed.  ''  It  seems,"  says  Blackstone,  *'  the  pariahet 
were  frequently  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  service,  bat 
also  by  withholding  those  alms  for  whichy  among  other  purposes^  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  originally  imposed ;  and,  therefore,  in  this 
act,  a  pension  is  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parochiana  as 
well  as  a  sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar.^f 

One  or  two  facte  well  attested  are  better  than  a  hundred  ingenious 
dedactions  and  learned  conjectures.  What  we  have  advanced  not  only 
establishes  the  original  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes,  but  also  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  a  portion  of  them.  It  also  incidentally  establishee 
another  fact  deserving  attention,  in  showing  the  falsity  of  those  repre- 
sentations made,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  charity  and  hospitality  of 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries.  By  masses  and  obite  and  other  sanctimo- 
nious pretexts,  the  monks  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  number  of 
the  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  instead  of  applying  the  revenues  of  theae 
to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  Uiey  perverted  them  to  the 
enriching  of  their  own  fraternities,  and  a  compulsory  act  of  the  legislature 
was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of  their 
rights,  and  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the  parish  priest.  The  little 
charity  of  the  religious  houses  might  be  inferred  from  Uie  genenl 
principles  of  human  nature  without  the  aid  of  facts.  It  is  notorious 
that  they  had  become  the  abodes  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  crime.  Who 
would  expect  from  societies  so  depraved,  either  charity  or  hospitality  ? 

*  Quarterly  Ke?iew,  No.  83.      t  Cooimentaries,  b.  i.  chap.  11. 
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TIm  fidi,  die  Mnmaly  md  mums,  laMy  sympatliise  with  indolence. 
For  their  own  ease,  and,  as  a  motiTe  to  indifierenoe,  they  are  mostly 
pniBpl  to  cahimniate  the  poor  with  nnjost  aspenioiiB,  and  represent  a 
lii«ly  seal  in  Uieir  welfkure,  either  as  undeserved  or  mistaken  hene- 


ITiepractiee  of  appropriating  livings  was  first  introduced  l^  the  Nor- 

;  and  within  three  hnndred  years  after,  the  monks  had  beoome  the 
pn^prietors  of  one-third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  and  these 
fyr  the  most  part  the  richest.  At  the  dissolotlon  of  the  rriigions  hooses 
by  the  27  and  31  Hen.  VIIL  these  benefices,  by  the.oonmion  law,  would 
iMtTe  been  disappropriated,  had  not  a  clause  been  inserted  in  these 
stalntes  togive  them  to  the  King  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots, 
Ae.  had  hdid  the  same  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution.  Having  thus 
beeone  the  proprietor  of  one-third  of  the  benefices  as  well  as  all  the 
plate,  revenues  and  wealth  of  the  abbeys,  the  manner  in  which  this 
■MMMinh  dinosed  ai  the  treasure  he  had  acquired  accounts  for  the  pre- 
sent state  Of  ecdesiastical  property.  With  apart  of  it  faeibunded  new 
bishopries,  eoUeges,  and  deaneries;  large  masses  of  it  he  gave  to 
ceuftisrs  and  n^^men;  a  portioii  he  retained  in  his  own  hands; 
mad  the  remainder  applied  toUie  maintenance  of  the  refbrmed  religion, 
ladiviihnb,  coroorations,  and  colleges,  who  obtained  grants  from  the 
Crown,  obteiaed,  also,  all  the  r%hts  annexed  to  them ;  and  the  present 
propneCois  of  the  abbey^lands  are  proprietors  of 'the  tithes  and  benefices 
ioBBiefly  attached  to  these  lands.  Hence  it  is  so  large  aportfon  ct  the 
tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  It  is  calculated  tiiere  are  3845  im- 
propriations in  England ;  that  is,  benefices,  in  the  hands  of  persons  not 
engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  who  receive  the  great  tithes, 
leaving  only  the  vicarial  tithes  or  other  minor  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent, 

The  effect  on  society  of  this  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty has  been  differently  represented  by  writers.  Discontent  is  inseparable 
from  the  reform  of  every  established  practice  and  institution.  Those 
who  profit  by  abuses,  and  those  who  are  benefited  by  their  removal  must 
view  in  different  lights  and  hold  forth  different  representations  of  mea- 
sures by  which  they  are  oppositely  affected.  With  the  dissatisfisiction 
of  the  monastic  orders,  there  can  be  no  surprise ;  their  condition  was 
that  of  drones  forced  from  the  hives  in  which  they  had  devoured  in 
idleness  the  ^its  of  others'  industry ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  of  other 
classes  cannot  be  so  readily  explained.  Mr.  Hallam  states  that  the 
summary  abolition  of  the  religious  houses  led  to  the  great  northern 
rebellion:*  it  is  certain  from  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time,  this  im- 
portant measure  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  old 
Harry  Jenkins  laments  that  **  those  days  were  over  in  which  he  used  to 
be  invited  to  the  Lord  Abbot  s  chamber,  to  feast  on  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  roast  beef  and  wassail  in  a  black  jack.''     Two  reasons  may  be 

igned  for  the  existence  of  thb  feeling;  either  it  may  be  ascribed  to 


Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.TT. 
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the  cessation  of  the  almsgiving  and  hospitality  of  the  contentnal 
hodies,  or  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people.  The  limited  extent 
of  the  former  has  been  already  shown;  if  the  populace  could  be  ooiicili- 
y  ated  by  such  miserable  charity  as  we  have  adverted  to,  their  fatuity  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  multitude  in  more  recent  times,  who  are  often 
blinded  to  their  just  claims  by  doles  of  soup  or  salt  fish,  or  a  bonus  of 
100  guineas  out  of  an  enormous  civil  list.  The  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  people  was,  doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of  their  hostility  to  the 
reformation,  and  disqualified  them  from  duly  estimating  the  advantages 
likely  to  ensue  from  so  great  a  revolution.  While  the  people  coolinM 
unenlightened,  they  must  always  be  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those 
who  possess  influence  enough  to  delude  or  direct  them.  The  Forty- 
Shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland  were  the  alternate  slaves  of  aristoeratic 
landlords  and  fanatic  priests,  and  in  the  votes  they  gave  at  the  instigft- 
tion  of  each,,  as  well  as  in  the  tameness  with  which  they  submitted  to 
be  disfranchised,  they  have  manifested  a  like  rational  view  of  tfafiir 
ultimate  interests.  The  monks  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not 
less  omnipotent  over  the  multitude  than  the  priests  of  Ireland,  or  those 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  under  the  influence  of  the  former  the  popuboe 
sung  out  whatever  note  they  were  directed ;  and,  unquestionably,  snch 
views  of  the  tendency  of  the  reformation  would  be  impressed  upon  them 
as  best  accorded  with  the  interests  of  their  spiritual  glides. 

To  this  cause  we  ascribe  the  popular  feeling  as  regards  the  diaio- 
lution  of  monastic  establishments.  The  same  spirit  opposed  the  opening 
of  turnpike-roads,  and  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox  and  machinery. 
But  it  is  extremely  erroneous  to  maintain  that  the  Reformatioa  wm  not 
a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  and  tended,  most  essentially^  to  bettor 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Had  popery  (such  popery  we 
mean  as  existed  at  that  day)  continued  the  established  religumy  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of 
the  degraded  rabble  who  have  restored  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Ferdhmod, 
and  whose  miseries,  in  spite  of  the  almsgiving  and  hospitality  of  con- 
vents,  are  sufliciently  acute  to  prevent  an  increase  in  their  nnmbera. 
From  the  general  poverty  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  state  of  its  agri* 
culture,  commerce,  and  population,  fettered  and  oppressed  by  aristocra- 
tic, ecclesiastic,  and  corporate  inmiunities,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
what  England  would  have  been  without  the  Reformation.  Knowledge 
was  incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  monks,  whose  influence  was 
founded  on  the  general  belief  of  miracles,  the  sanctity  of  relics,  and 
other  pious  frauds,  to  which  popular  illumination  would  have  been  fataL 
Without,  therefore,  the  excitement  produced  by  their  dispersion,  and 
the  freedom  of  discussion  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  people 
would  have  remained  intellectually  debased;  their  ignorance  was  neces- 
sary to  the  ascendancy  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  were,  and  of  course 
they  would  have  been  kept  in  that  state,  and  withheld  from  the  only 
means  by  which  their  condition  in  society  could  be  ameliorated,  u 
more  substantial  benefits  have  not  resulted  from  the  Reformation^ 
it  may  be  easily  traced  to  other  causes.    That  great  event  certainly  pat 
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ibpnyjiin  poaniiioii,  hy  mmiring  tha  wamM  iuoAm  atm  d<gfading 
of  the  most  powerftd  fnitnnmntt  bj  which  thqr  can  be 


ft  ii  I*  to  ngrattod  dial,  at  the  diinhitioo  of  tha  abb^ 

HffHM  at  te  dlqpoaal  of  the  Ovown  waa  iwt  ufipinfmttA  in  e  manner 

aae  ailiairtagBiiW  te  the  ooBummitj.    One  ef  the  gieat  erfla  in  oar 

imM  eeaHMqr  ia  dio  Qae<(Qal  diviaion  ef  pni|wrtj'*"-*tiie  vaat  inaHfaa 

ihvUeh  ll  k  aocoaudated  bj  entaihi  andrighta  of  primogenitnre  in 

tta  haade  of  fatdnMoala.    Thii  evil  waa  aggimvatedhytnoM&rrinir  the 

eiiaaraakKii  of  the  aonka  to  iStm  arialocnej,  end  dne  vaa  kat  e 

&RRmfale  jonctnio  finr  obtaining  better  aeenrity  tor  die  lifaertiea  isi  the 

people^  h^  n  Mate  ei|Qal  poftitioB  of  proprietaiy  iAnoeooe*    Inatead  of 

'  tte  apoili  of  the  chorch  on  rayacioua  ooottieiay  it  night  have 

as  hi  Sootknd,  to  the  eetafaiiahment  of  ft  ayataan  of 

or,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  aoaCain  the  dig- 

yif  of  dieCioimy  or  defray  the  ohaigea  of  gpvmniimf .  wkhent  hm- 

dm  neoDle.  or  to  otbar  udertahinsa  of  nnaral  and  nermanaBt 

Of  dbe  nmgnttnda  of  dm  opportanitj  dureim'ainKy,  wa  amy 

idea  fioai  the  alnmat  meradibie  wealth  of  dm  monmtic 


ndim  of  388  reHgioaB  hohaaa,  we  have  no  eatunate; 
the  vahm  of  theae  m  the  aame  praporthm,  aa  of  the  663 
af  whieir  vaa  have  dm  letnms,  the  total  levemm  of  the  1041  hooaea 
hi  BugkBdand  Wafaa  waa  £273,106  r—epeodigioaa  anin.m  thoae  digra, 
ifwioaaaiderdm  relative  vahie  of  money,  andtheanmWiiBaa  of  dmnn- 
tioeal  famame.  But  incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it  waa  only  the  reserved 
nets  ef  nmnora  and  demesnes,  without  including  the  tithes  of  appro- 
friationa,  finea,  heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  See,  which  would  probably 
Ittfe  aaaoimted  to  twice  as  much.  Upon  good  authority  it  is  stated  the 
dngy  were  proprietors  of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and, 
•at  of  the  diree  remaining  tenths,  thus  kindly  left  to  king,  lords,  and 
I,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained, 
whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision  could  be  de- 
aied,  and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  often  amuses  his  readera  by  exclamations  of  astonishment, 
ia  contamphting  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Canterbury, 
md  Wacfaeeter;  considering  them  incontestable  evidence  of  the  great 
vmlth  and  population  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  their  erection. 
But  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  for  future  generations  to  refer  to  Wind- 
Mr  Csatle  or  Bn^ngham  Pakce  as  evidence  of  the  general  contentment 
9ai  praeperity  of  the  kingdom  under  the  government  of  the  Borough- 
Mogera.  llie  fact  is,  it  was  not  necessary  either  the  population  or 
paml  wealth  of  the  community  should  be  very  great  to  enable  the 
Citholic  prieethood  to  erect  those  magnificent,  but  comparatively  useless, 
ttmctnree.  Pious  souls!  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  nearly  the 
whole  land  and  labour  of  the  community,  and  would  have  gprasped  the 
imisiDder,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  Such 
Iwre  been  the  reiigioas  propensities  of  the  iBnglish,  at  all  times,  that 
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the  fenrour  of  their  piety  haft  oflener  required  checking  than^noouraging 
i>7  their  rulers.  It  was  with  this  view  the  Mortmain  Act  was  paased« 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which,  hy  proliibiting  the  bequest  of  pro* 
perty  to  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  prevented  the  patrimony  of  almost 
«very  family  in  the  kingdom  from  being  engulphed  by  the  cunning  and 
insatiable  monks.  Had  the  vast  amount  of  landed  property  acquired 
by  spiritual  corporations,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  statute, 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the'  developement  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  under  such  a  system  neither  the  riches  nor  numbers  of  the  peo]de 
could  have  greatly  augmented. 

The  statements  of  church  property  before  the  Reformation  would  ap- 
pear exaggerated,  had  we  not  illustrative  proof  in  the  present  state  ^f 
Ireland  and  other  countries.  The  mere  remnant  of  the  estates  jof  the 
church,  now  held  by  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment,  is  calculated 
at  two  elevenths  of  the  entire  soil  of  the  kingdom.  In  Tuscany* 
liefore  the  French  Revolution  had  partially  regenerated  the  dukedom, 
the  priesthood  was  found,  from  inquiries  instituted  by  the  grand  duke, 
to  enjoy  seventeen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  land.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  France,  the  monopoly  of  the  church  was  nearly  as  great. 

But  we  shall  now  leave  the  subject.  We  could  not  treat  on  the  origin 
•of  church  property  in  this  country,  without  adverting  to  the  changes 
'effected  by  the  Reformation.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  tenure  oa 
which  the  property  of  the  church  devolved,  and  continues  to  be  hoUen 
-by  our  Protestant  Establishment. 

It  seems  aknost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  set  about  pnnring  that 
the  property  of  the  established  church  is  public  property^  the  bare 
terms  of  the  proposition  apparently  involving  the  demonstration.  What 
•can  be  understood  by  an  established  church,  but  a  church  endowed  by 
the  state,  and,  if  so  endowed,  subordinate  to  the  state,  and  for  the  benefit 
thereof?  This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Wherever  church  property  has  been  interfered  with,  (and  we  know 
-none  where  it  has  not  been  interfered  with,)  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  surmised  that  the  state  had  not  only  the  power  but  the  right  to 
give  a  new  disposition  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  either  by  appropri- 
ating them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  diffierent  religion,  or  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  community.  In  England  this  power  has  been  dbtinctly 
admitted,  as  appears  from  the  measures  adopted  at  the  Reformation :  at 
that  period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  the 
church ;  a  return  was  made  of  the  value  of  all  monasteries  and  religions 
houses,  of  parochial  livings,  episcopal  and  cathedral  dignities,  and  OTery 
other  species  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  the  whole  entered  in  a  book, 
called  Liber  Regalis,  or  the  King's  Book.  This  important  document 
has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records ; 
It  is  the  only  authentic  survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and 
the  result  was,  as  before  described,  an  entire  new  disposition  of  eccle- 
siastical property.  No  claim  appears  to  have  been  set  up  that  the 
property  was  sacred,  and  in  every  succeeding  period  it  has  been  treated 
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in  ft  BimiUr  manner.  It  Iias  been  nlwaya  oonsidered  public  propertj', 
und  tho  gnverament,  for  tlio  time  heiag,  whether  a  monarchy  nnder  b 
Tudor,  or  a  ooinmon wealth  under  CromH-ell,  tins  always  exercised 
the  right  of  appljSnjf  it  to  secular  uses,  or  lo  the  maintenance  of 
whaterer  form  of  faith  might  be  in  TOgue,  whetlier  Catholic,  Protestant, 
OT  Presbjrterian, 

Dnwn  to  our  own  time  the  same  priacipla  has  been  constantljr  acted 
OfWI  bjr  parliament.  In  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament,  passed  within 
tkt  lui  thirty  years,  for  regulating  the  sale  and  exchange  of  partunoge- 
houiM  and  glebe-lands,  of  mortgages  in  cases  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
clmrrJ)  property  is  invariably  (rented  as  public  property,  the  ownership 
of  wblcb  is  Tested  in  the  State.  Were  it  not  sg,  the  legislature  could 
hare  no  more  ri^ht  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the 
chorch  than  of  the  property  of  private  individuak.  It  could  have  no 
right  to  paw  the  act  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spiritual  preferment,  by 
making  it  penal  to  present  to  any  benelice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 
It  could  have  no  right  to  pass  the  act,  by  whii'b  an  incumbent  is  com- 
pelltd  to  pay  to  his  curate  the  whole,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  Income 
of  hi*  benefice.  It  could  have  nu  right  to  pass  the  Church-Building 
Arts,  authorizing  the  division  of  parishes,  glebes,  and  tithes;  nor  the 
variooa  statutes  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  reside  on  their  benefices,  or  refrain  from  exercising  any 
trade,  or  taking  any  tarm  of  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land.  It  is  never 
Bil«nip1ed  by  Buch  le^lative  inlerrerence,  to  control  tfae  conduct 
and  possessions  of  laymen.  The  possessor  of  an  estate  can  sell  it  to 
another  in  his  lifetime,  or,  after  his  death,  bequeath  It  to  posterity;  but 
the  dergy  have  no  such  power  over  their  possessions.  They  have  at  moat 
only  a  li fe- interest ;  and  even  of  that  tbey  may  be  disinherited  at  tfae 
pleasure  of  their  diocesan.  The  tenure  of  their  property  is  similar  to 
that  by  which  any  publii^  servant  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchefjuer. 

The  church  is  now  iis  auxiotis  to  dL^own  connexion  with  the  slate  as 
it  Ibnnerly  was  to  claim  its  alliance  and  protection.  With  this  view 
ingenious  theories,  for  they  are  nothing  mor«,  have  been  put  forth  to 
prove  that  ecclesiastical  property  has  not  been  derived  from  any  public 
grant  or  concession.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  tithes  and 
other  proSts  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  not  derived  from  the  state, 
but  from  tfae  bounty  of  private  individuals,  by  whom  such  benefices 
wer«  founded  and  endowed-  This  asaumption  has  been  refuted  by  Mr. 
Eagle  in  his  admirable  Legal  Argument  on  Tithes:  lie  has  proved  by  the 
most  JDContestaUe  authorities,  that  parochial  tithea  formed  no  part  of 
tfae  oi^ina]  endowment  of  benefices ;  that  the  dowry  of  churches  at  the 
time  of  their  foondatioD  consisted  of  house  and  glebe  only,  and  that 
tithes  were  subsequently  assigned  to  incumbents  by  the  state.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  and  could  it  he  shewn  that  the  gifts  of  individuals 
formed  part  of  the  endowments  of  benefices,  still  the  public  nature  of 
the  purpose*  to  which  they  were  appropriated  has  made  thera  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public  (o  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claimants. 
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Others  again  attempt  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  upon  the 
principle  that  they  possess  corporate  rights^  and  hence  contend  that 
though  the  existing  race  of  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  rectors,  and 
vicars  might  compromise  their  interests  with  the  state,  they  conkl  have 
no  power  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  the  future,  by  which  their 
successors  might  be  deprived  of  the  reversion  of  church  property. 

To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  bodies  politic  and  corporate  are 
civil  institutions  created  by  the  law,  and  what  the  law  has  power  to  create 
it  has  power  to  abrogate.  iTherefore  if  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  undoubted  right  to  dissolve  by  the  law  that  which  was  created  by  the 
law,  should  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the  corporate  capacity  d  the 
clergy,  their  right  to  the  tithes  and  other  profits  of  their  benefices  would 
necessarily  cease.  For  they  could  not  claim  as  individuaki  that  which 
they  had  held  and  enjoyed  in  their  corporate  capacity  only.  Their 
possessions  would  revert  to  the  state,  from  which  they  had  been  deri? ed, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  the  nation. 

But  it  is  useless  to  contend  with  mere  legal  fictions,  shadows,  mod 
assumptions.  The  entire  argument  on  church  tithes  may  be  comprised 
in  a  very  small  compass,  and  rests  on  recent  and  ifidubitable  autlunity. 
The  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of 
Dissolution  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  legidatore  of  that  day 
made  a  new  disposition  of  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  reserved  te 
itself,  and  has  constantly  exercised  the  power  of  altering  that  disposition 
in  future.  Any  title  or  claim  of  the  clergy  antecedent  to  these  acts  is 
superseded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  posterior  abrogate  prior 
laws.  If  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  be  invalid,  if  the  parliament  of  the 
sixteenth  century  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  its  powers,  what  wooU  be 
the  consequences  ?  Why  precisely  those  which  have  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Eagle.  All  the  grantees,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  lands 
and  tithes  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  would  not  have  a  shadow  of 
a  legal  title,  and  therefore  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  every  other  de- 
scendant of  the  grantees  would  be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  the 
past  rents  and  profits  accruing  from  their  possessions. 

To  conclude,  the  establish^  clergy  are  a  great  body  of  public  sti- 
pendiaries, engaged  for  the  discharge  of  specific  duties ;  and  their  rights 
and  constitution  resemble  more  those  of  our  military  establishmenft 
than  any  other  department  of  the  national  service.  like  the  army,  the 
clergy  have  their  own  laws,  and  may  be  tried  by  their  own  courts*  A 
regular  subordination  exists  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  from  the 
curates,  who  are  privates  in  the  ecclesiastical  corps,  to  the  rectors  and 
vicars,  who  are  regimental  officers ;  from  thence  to  the  bishops  and  arehr 
bishops,  who  are  generals  and  field-marshals :  there  are,  also,  district 
generals,  inspectors,  and  quarter-masters-general  under  the  names  of 
archdeacons,  deans,  and  prebendaries.  The  bishops  have  their  reg^oler 
staff  of  commissaries,  chaplains,  secretaries,  and  apothecaries.  No 
clerg3^an  can  be  absent  without  leave,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  or 
cashiered  for  neglect  of  duty.    The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
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QmA  aad  tlM  Anoy;  he  tppoints  to  all  the  prindpal  comminionsy 

mi  m  bodi  a  plnnlit;^  of  connnMeioiw  may  be  Iboldeii.    Gkipp^  are 

mid  hf  the  pailiainent  fbr  both  branches  of  serrice ;  either  may  be 

lyMlBd  or  dmhiiahed,  or  entirely  diicontinuedy  as  circamstances 

ii^UBi.    lMtfy»  the  military  have  the  same  prc^perty  in  their  muskets^ 

iniacks,  aid  aecontieinentSy  diat  the  clergy  hm  in  their  pulpits,  tithes, 

mitntk&inhi  both  may  be  transferred  from  the  present  possessors  to 

idbn,  or  aold  ftr  the  benefit  of  the  commnnity. 

StA  bsmg  Um  tennre  of  ecclesiastical  immnnities,  it  is  mere 
tflirtiy  to  contend  that  the  property  of  the  church  is  as  sacred  as 
asj.sdHr  psuperty.  No  analogy  exists  betwixt  the  rights  of  indiri- 
mIs^  or  oven  of  corporations,  and  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  this 
listf  of  ilM  ssJject  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  church  itself,  and 
AasMmpIo  of  emy  Eon^iean  government.  If  the  church  ever  had 
m  adoMsible  daim,  it  could  mily  haye  appertained  to  the  catholic 
cbmi^  to  wbkAi  the  ecclesiastical  lerenuee  were  originally  granted. 
Bit  ■hnioiiii  ooiponite  or  other  rights  the  cathdic  chur^  might 
eUB^  ilmj  mm  annihilated  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  legislators  of 
fat  psrioA  plainly  dealt  with  the  possessions  of  the  deigy,  as  neither 
psipstonlly  ntlachsd  to  any  particnlar  dass  of  persons,  nor  to  any  par- 
of  worship.  They  eridendy  treated  chureh  endoroients 
of  watf  or  mtnof;  and,  in  awigning  them  pro  tempore  to 
osfablislMnent,  they  only  assigned  them  on  the  terms  <^ 
anbject  to  sndi  conditions  of  occupancy,  ejectment, 
',  te.  as  the  parifaunentaiy  landlords  might  thudc  expedient 
ban  iIbm  to  time  to  pronmlgate. 

II.    PATROVAOE   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

If  the  pcosessi<ms  of  the  clergy  are  not  inviolate,  the  rights  of  patrons 
tmtr  to  have  a  still  less  substantial  guarantee.  It  has,  however,  been 
iCrmed  by  an  eminent  ecclesiastiad  judge.  Dr.  Loshington,*  that, 
wlntever  opinion  might  be  held  on  the  general  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  there  couJi  be  no  doubt  advowsons  were  strictly  private  pro- 
peitf.  As  this  is  a  point  of  gpneat  importance,  it  may  be  proper,  before 
^  give  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  church  patronage,  shortly 
to  ftlncidate  the  nature  and  origin  of  patronial  immunities.  Our  obser- 
THions  will,  of  course,  apply  solely  to  the  rights  of  private  indivi- 
^oab:  of  the  tenure  of  the  patronage  vested  in  the  king,  the  lord 
dttDoeDor,  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  there  cannot  be  any  diffe- 
reooe  of  qnnion ;  all  these  exercise  their  patronage  ex  officio^  and  un- 
questionably the  same  legislative  power  which  has  authority  to  regulate 
die  functions  of  these  offices,  may  make  reg^ulations  as  to  the  disposi- 
tioo  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  appertaining  to  them. 

A  patnm,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  who  has  the  right  to  present  to 
wdesiastical  preferment.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  called  a  jire- 
Ksto^MM,    and  the  right  itself  an  advowton.     When  the  Christian 
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religion  was  first  established  in  England,  the  sovereign  began  to  build 
cathedrals,  and  after\('ardB,  in  imitation  of  him,  lords  of  manors  fbanded 
churches  on  part  of  thoir  demesnes,  endowing  them  with  house  and  glebe, 
reserving  to  themselves  and  heirs  a  right  to  present  a  fit  person  to  the 
bishop  as  officiating  clergyman.  Hence  most  advowsons  were  formeity 
appendant  to  manors,  and  the  patrons  parochial  barons :  it  was  only  by 
the  corruptions  of  later  ages  the  lordship  of  the  manor  and  the  patro- 
nage of  :he  church  were  dissevered,  and  any  one,  however  mean  and 
disreputable,  might,  by  purchase,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  patron. 

Still  such  presentative  righ^,  however  valuable  it  might  be  as  a 
provision  for  relatives  and  friends,  was  deemed  purely  an  honorary 
function,  from  the  exercise  of  which  no  lucrative  benefit  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  possessor.  For  the  better  security  of  this  principle,  severe 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  punish  patrons  who  dispose  of  spiritoal 
preferment  from  interested  motives.  If  a  patron  present  any  person 
to  a  benefice  for  a  corrupt  consideration,  by  gift,  promise,  or  reward, 
the  presentation  is  void,  and,  for  that  turn,  lapses  to  the  Crown.  If  a 
person  procure  a  presentation  for  money  or  profit,  and  is  preeented, 
he  is  disabled  from  holding  the  living.  Even  general  bonds  giren  to 
resign  a  benefice  at  the  request  of  a  patron,  or  in  favour  of  some  par- 
ticular person,  have  been  declared  a  violation  of  the  statutes.*  Sach 
transactions  have  been  termed  iimony^  from  their  supposed  relation  to 
the  offence  of  Simon  Magus,  who  offered,  with  money,  to  boy  tlie 
Holy  Ghost.  The  design  of  the  Legislature  was  to  prevent  the  obtru- 
sion of  improper  persons  in  the  ministry,  and  guard  against  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  being  perverted  to  objects  of  mere  lucre  in  lien 
of  promoting  religion  and  virtue.  For  the  same  salutary  end,  bishops 
may  refuse  to  institute  the  presentee  of  a  patron  who  is  not  sufficiently 
learned,  or  labours  under  moral  or  canonical  disqualification. 

In   practice,   however,  all  these  precautions  are  nugatory,  and  the 

laws  against  simony  are  as  easily  evaded  as  those  against  usury  or  the 

sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Preferment  in  the  Church  is 

•  as  regular  a  subject  of  sale  as  commissions  in  the  army;  and  a  patron 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  rewarding  an  individual  for  his  learning  and 
piety  with  the  gift  of  a  freehold  estate  as  a  church  living.  Hence,  the 
door  of  the  church  is  open  to  all,  whether  they  have  a  call  or  not,  pro- 
vided they  possess  a  golden  key ;  and,  in  the  Metropolis,  offices  are 
openly  kept  in  which  spiritual  preferment  is  sold  as  regularly  as  offices 
in  the  East  Indies,  medical  practice,  or  any  other  secular  pursuit.  Not 
unfrequently,  a  cure  of  souls  is  brought  under  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer,  and  a  Jew,  who  maintains  our  Saviour  was  an  impostor, 
may,  if  he  please,  purchase  the  right  to  select  a  proper  penson  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  short,  church  patronage  is  dealt  with 
as  a  mere  commodity ,  and  the  produce  of  tithe  and  glebe,  instead  of 


*  81  Eliz.  c.  G;  12  Ann,  stat.  2,  c.  12 ;  also,  the  cases  of  Bishop  of  London 
*.  Ffjtcho,  and  of  Fletcher  r.  Lord  Sondes. 
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hia(gmiflaj%A  m  the  rewird  of  rdigkna  teal  and  service,  ift  boaght, 
ftttfife  annuity,  as  a  pitmsioD  and  settlement  for  families.* 

Tktm  aboaes  most  always  cootinae  while  the  law  tolerates  the  sale  of 

dfsnnoa ;  it  b  in  yain  to  prohil»t  the  corrapt  presentation  to  an  eccle- 

■Mlieil  ImmiAoBf  if  a  third  person  may  purchase  the  right  to  present, 

mi,  ladar  €bb  aemhlance  of  a  gift,  conTey  the  benefice  to  his  employer. 

Bit  soeh  panreraion  can  in  no  way  strengthen  the  claims  of  patrons, 

lad  catitie  tbam  to  set  op  a  mere  inooiporeal  immnni^  as  real  property. 

Us  Uatiory  of  chordi  patronage,  as  well  as  the  enactments  of  the  law, 

an  lapigBafil  to  the  idea  of  treating  church  patronage  as  booses  and 

kad.    In  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insoWency,  the  assignees  can  neither 

MB  MMT  praaent^to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  this  is  a  personal 

ImlBtioa  which  cannot  be  ddegated  or  assigned  like  a  mere  chattel,  bi^t 

■Ml  bn  disdMUged  by  the  insolvent  himself.     Were,  therefore,  the 

Chareh  refimned  to-morrow,  and  all  its  ministers  placed  on  an  uniform 

sdsry  of  £260  a-year,  the  patrons  of  livings  could  not  claim  a  com- 

sasation  fi»r  the  loss  of  tithe  and  church  estate.    They  never,  either 

[k  kw  or  in  equity,  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  Church ;  Uieir  in- 

msla  warn  purely  honorary  and  functional:  and  were  the  patronage  of 

iKfings  cimtinn^  to  them  under  a  reformed  system,  however  much  the 

vdaa  of  advowsons  might  be  depreciated  in  the  maiket,  whatever 

■ISfeBl  they  legidly  possessed  woula  have  been  abundantly  respected. 

Hatving  shortly  exhibited  the  origin  and  tenure  of  patronial  immu- 
attisa,  wo  ahall  next  explain  the  present  distribution  of  church 
fitraiiage,  and  the  mode  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually  eiJiployed. 
The  patronage  of  the  Church  is  in  the  king,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapters,  universities,  collegiate  establishments,  aristocracy,  and  gentry. 
Tbe  king's  patronage  is  the  bishoprics,  all  the  deaneries  in  England, 
thirty  prd>ends,  twenty-three  canonries,  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 


*  All  the  offices  of  the  Church  being  professedly  of  a  spiritual  nature^  and 
eueated  for  spiritual  objects,  an  American  bishop.  Dr.  Hobart,  during  his 
isfMm  in  this  country,  felt  much  scandalized  by  reading  the  following  details 
of  secular  traffic  in  Uie  Morning  Chronicle,  July  13,  1824 : — 

**  The  church  livings  in  Essex,  sold  on  the  1st  instant,  by  Mr.  Robins,  of 
Begeat-ftreet,  were  not  the  absolute  advowsons,  but  the  next  presentations 
coitiogent  on  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  P.  L.  Wellesley,  aged  thirty -six 
•Id  tweoty-five  years  respectively,  and  were  as  under : — 


Place. 

DetcnptUin.     ^^^^  yalue.  Incumbent, 

Sold  for. 

Wanstead 

Rectory      .... 

»      t*653     02     .... 

£2,440 

Woodford 

Ditto        .... 

1,200     ....     68     .... 

4,200 

Ot.  Paindon 

Ditto 

500     ....     63     .... 

1,600 

Fiiield 

Ditto 

625     ....     69     .... 

1,520 

Kochford 

Ditto 

700     ....     62     .... 

2,000 

Filstead 

Vicarage     .... 

400     ....     50     .... 

900 

RoydoB 

Ditto 

200     ....     46     .... 

580 

The  biddings  appeared  to  be  governed  by  the  age  and  health  of  the  in- 
caaibentu,  renidence,  situation,  and  other  local  circumstances,  with  which  tbe 
parties  interested  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted." 


\ 
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the  wardenship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  and  1048 
livings.  The  lord  chancellor  presents  to  all  the  livings  under  the  Tahie 
of  £20  in  the  king's  book,  which  are  about  780 ;  he  also  preaents  to 
six  prebendal  stalls  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  to  five  in  each  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Rochester ;  the  odier  mlnirtani 
present  to  the  remaining  patronage  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  1600 
pieces  of  church-preferment  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bbhops ;  more  tiun 
600  in  the  presentation  of  the  two  universities;  57  in  the  colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester:  about  1000  in  the  gifts  of  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate establishments ;  and  the  remainder  in  the  gift  of  the  aristocraej 
and  private  individuab. 

The  population-returns  of  1821  make  the  number  wof  parishes  and 
parochial  chapelries  in  England  and  Wales  10,674;  which,  divided 
into  rectories  and  vicarages,  exhibit  the  following  classification  of  pa* 
rochial  patronage : — 

In  the  gift  of  Rectories.  Vicarages. 

The  crown 55S 490 

Thebishops    592 709 

Deans  and  chapters   190 792 

University  of  Oxford '•..     202 112 

Univenity  of  Cambridge  ••••      152 131 

Collegiate  establishments    ••••        39 107 

Private  individuals 3,444 3,175 

In  addition,  there  are  649  chapels  not  parochial,  making  the  total 
number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  without  allowing  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  parishes,  11,342.  To  this  number  ought 
to  be  added  227  new  churches  and  chapels  erected  under  the  authority 
of  the  Church-Building-Acts,  and  which  must  hereafter  greatly  aug- 
ment the  patronage  and  revenues  of  the  established  church.  All  these 
churches  and  chapels  constitute,  by  the  statutes,  so  many  separate  be- 
nefices, their  ministers  are  incumbents,  and  bodies  corporate,  empowered 
to  take  endowments  in  land  or  tithes. 

The  benefices  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  reservations,  when 
the  manors  to  which  they  were  appendant  were  granted  away,  or  were 
acquired  by  lapse,  or  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  livings  belonging  to  the  bishoprics,  the  deans  and 
chapters,  the  universities,  and  colleges,  were  the  gifts  of  their  mu- 
nificent founders.  Those  in  the  hand!s  of  private  individuals  have  come 
into  their  possession  along  with  their  estates,  or  they  have  purchased  or 
inherited  the  advowson  dissevered  from  manorial  rights. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  entire  patronage  of  the  church  may  be  said 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  No  one  is  eligible  to  church-preferment, 
unless  first  ordained  by  the  bishop ;  when  eligible,  no  one  can  enjoy 
any  benefice  unless  instituted  by  a  bishop :  the  bishops,  therefore,  by 
ordination  and  institution,  have  a  double  power  to  exclude  obnoxious 
persons :  and  the  bishops  themselves  being  appointed  by  the  king»  the 
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iMir  bat,  virtoiiijr,  the  wbolt  paliOBige  of  the  chucb,  havii^  a  veto 
m  an  opelMiartical  appointmoiits  by  tbe  anttocncjy  the  gentiy,  ca- 
Hiiiala,  mad  odwr  bodies  in  which  dmrch  patronage  is  Teeted. 
h  ii  mmf  to  eimoeive  how  mach  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  thereby 
Tha  dergjy  from  snperior  ednoadony  from  their  wealth 
end  praftaaion,  powma  greater  infloence  than  any  other  order  of 
and  all  fiia  infloanoa  tbey  potaaaa  ia  fta  much  BohpefTient  to 
HwiMiiaMl  aa  the  army  or  nafy,  or  any  otiier  branch  of  pnldic  serrioe. 
Dpott  ofaiy  public  oecarion  the  consequence  of  thia  i^^ 
laeva  ia  no  qnation^  however  nnpopolar,  which  may  not  obtain  coon*- 
twisncia  bj  tfie  support  of  the  dergy:  being  eferywhere,  and  haying 
naoii  to  laaa,  and  a  great  deal  to  expect,  they  are  alwaya  actife  and 
saiaoa  in  detotion  to  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  their  promotion 
dipsnda.     Hence  their  anxiety  to  attract  notice  at  coonty,  corporate, 
sad  snasinna!  meetings.    Wheaarer  a  loyal  addreas  is  to  be  obtained,  a 
popular  petition  oppoaed,  or  hard  measure  carried  against  the  poor,  it 
ii  alsBoat  certain  some  reverend  rector,  very  reverend  dean,  or  vene- 
tMB  aicfadeaoon,  will  make  himself  conspicnoos. 

It  haa  been  befero  remarked  that  churoh  patronage  is  a  regular 
iitide  of  aale.    Beeidea  being  sold  for  money,  spiritnal  preferment  is 
deleted  to  political  objects,  and  to  the  emdnment  of  powerful  femilies, 
cUeiy  die  nobility.    Few  individuals  attain  high  honour  in  the  churoh, 
resaarkaUe  for  their  devotion  to  government;  any  show  of  libe- 
or  Independence  is  fotal  to  ecclesiastical  ambition,  aa  may  be 
~  in  the  history  of  a  Watson,  a  Ptley,  or  a  Shipley.    On  the 
ooQtrary,  hostility  to  reform,  subserviency  to  ministers,  and  alacrity  in 
iBpporting  them  on  all  occasions,  is  suro  to  be  rewarded.     We  do  not 
tkink  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops  in  voting  against  the  reform  bill  any 
objection  to  this  imputation.     They,   doubtless,   calculated,   as  Lotd 
Bioogham  remarked,  on  ''  tripping  up  the  heels"  of  the  Whig  Ministers. 
IW  they  have  mostly  thriven  by  subserviency,  will  be  apparent  from 
i^hrerting  to  the  claims  to  promotion  of  the  individuals  rewarded  by 
nitrai  under  Tory  adnunistrations.     Two  of  them  are  generally  known 
u  '*  the  Lady's  BighopSf*'  from  the  nature  of  the  court  influence  to 
vioch  it  is  supposed  they  were  indebted  for  their  exalted  stations. 
Kaish,  one  of  the  most  orthodox,  was  a  political  pamphleteer,  who 
vmte  a  hock  in  favour  of  Pitt's  war;  after  which  he  received  a  pension, 
tlien  a  Inshopric.     Blomfield  owed  his  first  preferment  to  a  noble  lord, 
wkom  he'  had  pleased  by  his  dexterity  in  rendering  some  Greek  verses ; 
iui  subsequent  elevation  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  a  compromise 
of  principle  on  the  catholic  question :  he  did  not  vote  on  the  first  intro- 
^ion  of  the  reform  bill,  divided,  probably,  by  a  sense  of  gpratitude  to 
kii  early  patron  lord  Spencer,  and  uncertainty  as  to  future  events. 
Dr.  Monk  is  also  an  eminent  haberdasher  in  *'  points  and  particles.^ 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Gloucester,  from  the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borough and  rectory  of  Fiskerton;  and  to  which  elevation  it  is  not 
QDlikeiy  he  paved  the  way  by  a  fulsome  dedication  of  his  **  Life  of 
Brntley**  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  bishop  of  London.    The  tergi- 
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versations  and  subserviency  of  Dr.  Phiipotts  are  too  notorious  to  require 
description.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
without  any  particular  trait  of  distinction,  either  in  his  history  or  cha- 
racter. He  was  formerly  dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Orange;  he  seems  a  man  of  great  singleness  of  mind;  for 
in  one  of  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  he  deplores  the  absence  of  that 
*'  humble  docility*'  and  ^'  prostration  of  the  understanding**  which  for- 
merly rendered  the  people  such  apt  subjects,  either  of  religious  or  political 
knavery.  The  bishop  of  Durham  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  some 
years  since  underwent  a  severe  prosecution  for  non-residence  on  a  bene- 
fice in  the  City,  of  which  he  was  then  incumbent.  Burgess  is  a  proUge 
of  lord  Sidmouth,  who  is  now  living  in  retirement  on  a  pension  of  £3000 
a  year,  granted  for  ''  high  and  efficient"  services  to  church  and  state. 
Copiestone  is  the  writer  of  a  satirical  squib,  called  '^  Hints  to  a  Young 
Reviewer,**  directed  against  a  well-kq|piirn  northern  periodical.  John 
Bird  Sumner  is  considered  a  person  of  some  merit,  and  has  written 
several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  Carey,  too,  who 
was  sub-almoner  to  George  III.  is  also  an  author  and  has  published  a 
sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  ''  Jubilee.**  With  the 
exception  of  Bathurst  and  Maltby  little  is  known  of  the  rest;  they  have 
mosUy  been  indebted  for  promotion  to  marriage,  or  to  their  connexions 
with  the  aristocracy,  either  by  relationship,  or  from  having  filled  the 
\  office  of  tutor  or  secretary  in  their  families.  In  this  roll  of  serviceSt 
of  accident  of  birth,  of  situation,  and  connexion,  jthere  is  evidently  no 
claim  of  public  service  or  utility  to  entitle  the  bbhops  to  their  princely 
revenues  and  vast  patronage. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  is  monopoly  f 
in  a  few  individuals,  of  influence  and  connexion,  sharing  among  them 
the  most  valuable  emoluments  of  the  church.  In  all  spiritual  offices  and 
dignities,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  value,  and  also  in  patronage;  and 
the  great  object  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  is,  to  secure  not  only  the  most 
valuable,  but  the  greatest  number  of  preferments.  Hence  arises  the 
present  disposition  of  church  property.  Scarcely  any  preferment  is  held 
single;  the  sees,  dignities,  rectories,  and  vicarages,  being  mostly  held 
with  other  good  things,  and  the  most  valuable  monopolized  by  the  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them ;  namely, 
the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  and  Aristocracy.  The  bishops  are  frequently 
archdeacous  and  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  besides  holdings 
professorships,  clerkships,  prebends,  precentorships,  and  other  offices 
in  cathedrals.  Their  sons,  soos-in-law,  brothers,  and  nephews,  are 
also  pushed  in  to  the  most  valuable  preferments  in  the  diocese.  We 
shall  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  serving  out  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  the  church  in  particular  families,  from  the  example  of  Sparke, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  exhibition  is  limited  to  the 
tWo  sons  and  son-in-law  of  the  bishop,  without  including  appointments 
to  distant  relatives.  In  the  shiftings,  exchanges,  resignations,  movings 
about,  and  heaping  up  of  offices,  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
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Bfrhiiilinil  efoliitioni  whicli  an  conalaii^  being  pwliirimMi  in  almosi 
eivjdiooeM  of  the  kingdfln. 

UU.  n«  B«r.  Join  Henry  Spuke,  tiie  etdortfoa,  took  his  deme  of  BJI.; 
k WM  then  about  U;  ha  waa  imBwdiatahr  aopointad bj  mi  ftlber  to  a 
MAop'alUlowship  in  Jeaof  CoIIOKa,  Cambridga. 

MNL  Ha  waa  «ppoialad  atawaid  of  all  Ua  Ihther'a  manorial  oovrta. 

ISIIi  Ha  took  Ua  dagraa  of  M  JL,  and  waa  preaentod  to  a  probanda!  itall  In 
Hj  Cathadral,  on  the  laaigaatSon  of  the  Rar.  Archdeaooa  Brawny  who 
kad  been  holding  It  one  year:  ha  waa  aliQ  preientod  to  ^  sfaieeare  reo- 
aar  of  UtUebory,  and  In  the  following  month  he  waa  preaented  to  the 
ttffaig  of  StreathanKCom-Thetferd,  by  aa  aschange  with  the  Bar.  Mr.  Law 
kr  the  IMag  of  Downham,  which  iaat  Ufing  had  been  held  for  three 
yiaia  by  the  Bmw.  Mr.  Danbeny,  the  blahop's  nephew,  who  now  reaigned 
it  in  fovonr  of  Mr.  Law.  and  retired  to  the  Ihing  of  BezwelL 

int.  The  Bar.  J.  H.  Sparke  nad  a  dispensation  granted  him  mmi  the  arch- 
hithop  of  Canterbnry,  permitting  him  to  hold  the  lifing  cf  Cottenham 
oidi  hia  other  prefermentB.4<^ 

lilk  The  Bev.  Henry  Fardelly  tlia  nabop*s  son^ia-lawy  waa  ordained  deacon. 

Ifll.  He  waa  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely.  the  degree  of  M.  A.  lutr ing 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbnry. 

IBI.  He  waa  preaented  to  the  living  of  Tyd  8t  Gilea. 

Ntt.  He  waa  presented  to  the  living  of  Waterbeach.  on  the  reaignation  of  tlia 
Ser.  Mr.  Biitehell. 

UB.  He  leaigned  Tyd  St  Giles^  and  was  presented  to  Bezwell,  on  the  resig- 
aatioa  of  the  Bar.  Mr.  Danbeny,  the  bishop's  nepliew,  wlio  was  fffesented 
to  Feltwell;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  Talne  of  Feltwell  was  better 
imdetatoodjMr.  Daabeny  was  reqnired  to  resign  Feltwell  and  retorn  to 
BexwalL  This,  it  is  said,  he  did  with  great  reloetance ;  he  waa.  howeter, 
presented  to  Tyd  as  well  as  Bexwell,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faidell  was  then 
presented  to  Feltwell. 

1B4.  The  Rot.  J.  Henry  Sparke  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and 
this  year  he  resigned  the  prebendal  stall  he  held,  and  was  presented  to 
the  one  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Bate 
Dudley;  the  bouse  and  gardens  belongiog  to  the  latter  stall  being  consi- 
dered the  best  in  the  College. 

IQa.  The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke,  the  bishop's  youngest  sod,  took  his  degree  of 
BA.y  and  was  immediately  presented  by  his  father  to  a  bishop's  fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  resignation  of  Charles 
Jenyos,  Esq.  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  been  holding  it  three  years. 
He  was  also  appointed  Register  of  the  diocese. 

1817.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  resigned  the  livings  of  Cottenham  and  Stretham, 
and  was  presented  to  the  rich  living  of  Leverington. 

1829.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  was  presented  to  Bexwell. 

1829.  The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  and  was  presented  to 
a  prebendal  stall  on  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Ben.  Park  (another  friend 
of  the  family)  who  had  been  holding  it  three  years. 

He  was  also  this  year  presented  to  the  living  of  Hogeworthingham, 
and  to  the  living  of  Barley. 

1830.  He  resigned  Hogeworthingham,  and  was  presented  to  Connington.  This 
year  he  resigned  Barley  also,  and  was  presented  to  Littleport. 

1831.  He  resigned  Connington,  and  was  presented  to  Feltwell,  at  the  same  time 
he  resigned  his  prebendal  stall,  and  was  presented  to  the  one  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  King — the  rich  living  of  Sntton 
being  in  the  gift  of  the  possessor  of  the  latter  stall. 

1831.  The  Rev.  Henry  Fardell  resigned  Feltwell,  and  was  presented  to  the  rich 
living  of  Wi8l>ech. 
The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  now  holds  the  living  of  Leverington»  the  sinecure 
rectory  of  Littlebury,  the  Uving  of  BexweU,  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
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If  steward  a/f  all  bia  fiathar's  manorial  courts,  and  Chancellor  of  the  diooeie* 

The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  whole,  £4,600. 

The  Rer.  Henry  Fardell  now  holds  the  living  of  Waterbeach,  the  Ticarago 
of  Wisbech,  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral.  The  estimated  annaad 
value  of  his  preferments,  £S,700. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke  holds  the  consolidated  livings  of  St.  Mary  and  St 
Nicholas,  Feltwell,  the  vicarage  of  Littleport,  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely,  is 
Register  of  the  diocese,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  his  fiither.  The  eiliinatad 
annual  value  of  his  appointments  not  less  than  £4000. 

The  bishop's  see  of  Ely  and  dependencies,  dC27y742. 

Total  income  of  the  Sparke  family,  £80,042. 

In  the  Ordination-Service  a  biabop  is  said  to  be  intrusted  with  office 
for  ''  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  the  Christian  flock."  He 
is  particularly  enjoined  not  to  be  "  covetous,"  nor  ''  greedy  of  filthy- 
lucre,"  and  he  promises  to  be  ''  fietithfiil  in  ordaining,  sending,  and 
laying  hands  on  others."  How  far  l^jjlrtiop  Sparke  has  observed  these 
matters,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  does  not  allow  the  ''  sending*^ 
of  relations  and  connexions  on  the  service  of  the  church,  unlets  duly 
and  properly  qualified.  For  any  thing  we  know,  his  sons  and  son-in-law 
may  be  amply  qualified  for  these  numerous  endowments ;  indeed,  they 
must  be  men  oi  extraordinary  capabilities,  to  be  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  so  many  and  important  offices. 

Bishop  Sparke  is  not  the  only  prelate  who  has  shown  regard  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  his  family.  Other  prelates  seem  to  agree  with  lord 
Plunket  and  sir  R.Inglis,  in  considering  church  property  of  the  nature 
of  private  property,  which  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  providing 
handsome  marriage  portions  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Several 
prelates  are  of  too  recent  elevation  to  have  had  time  to  send  off  nume- 
rous branches  into  the  church;  but  an  example  or  two  from  their 
immediate  predecessors  on  the  bench  will  illustrate  the  ordinary  workr 
ing  of  the  system.  The  late  archbishop  Sutton  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  Suttons  remaining  in 
the  church  are  very  numerous ;  among  seven  of  them  are  shared  sixteen 
rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  besides  preacherships  and  dignities 
in  cathedrals.  Of  the  eleven  daughters  of  the  archbishop,  several  had 
the  prudence  to  marry  men  in  holy  orders,  who  soon  became  amj^y 
endowed.  Hugh  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverly,  married  one 
daughter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  as  many  years,  was  portioned  off 
with  eight  different  preferments,  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,000  per 
annum ;  four  of  these  preferments  were  given  in  one  year,  probably  Uiat 
of  the  nuptials,  and  intended  as  an  outfit.  This  fortunate  son-in-law  is 
now  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  which  see  he  was  translated  from  Rochester. 
According  to  law  he  ought  to  have  resigned  all  the  preferments  he  held 
at  the  time  of  being  promoted  to  a  bishopric;  but  somehow  he  has  con- 
trived to  retain  the  most  valuable  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  wordi  £3000 
per  annum,  and  also  the  chancellorship  of  Sarum.  Another  daughter 
of  the  archbishop  married  the  Rev.  James  Croft,  who  is  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  curate  of  Hythe,   rector  df 
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(Mbrtlfaw,  Md  fector  of  Mlivood— dl  prafctmenii  ia  tiie  gift  of 
nt  tRSDonnop. 

Airttiihnp  Smtton  kept  a  ImFtranUa  €je  towards  eoBateraU  at  well 
■Aim  in  a  £rect  line.  A  lirter  nutfiiMl  a  Rer.  Rlduffd  Lockwood, 
vkiivis  pwontod,  in  one  jear»  wi&  tlie  three  Ttcan^jeB  of  Keenng- 
M,  Lanftrtnff,  andPotter-neigliam:  all  these  Ihrings  are  Talnable,  and 
hdisgiftef  the  bishop  of  Norwidiy  and  were  praeented  hj  his  grace 
wWihe  ImU  that  see.  The  ardibnhop  left  the  Re^..  T.  M.  Button  and 
ihdRer.  Epriyn  L.  Sntten^  chaplains  to  the  Hoose  of  Conunons,  and 
tanlMw  widi  several  Urings;  hat  we  cannot  state  paiticolacs. 

Ids  laiB  bishop  of  ^iVinchester  is  anoAer  instance  <^  a  man  tdio  pro* 
viM  watt  Ibr  his  ftunily  ont  of  the  revenues  of  die  chnrdi.  This  pre- 
bliinthildtheseaof  lincohiy  and  changed  his  name  from  Pretjrman 
HT^MafinSy  OB  aoeeding  to  a  huge  estate  bequeathed  bya rehtion.  He 
W  htm  tntor  (o  the  ''  heaven-bom  Minister,**  to  whom  he  was  in- 
Ulei  far  his  eariiest  prefermenli.  Hbchikireo,  it  will  be  eeen,  from 
fcwljiined  enometationy  are  not  left  deedtnte  in  the  worid. 

O.  T.  PasfrTHAs : 

rVa^ttlli^  and  Caiioa  Resideatlaiy  ef  Linoola, 
^ebeadanr  of  Wincbeater, 
Rector  of  St  Oilea.  CbaUbat, 
Rector  of  Wbeat-.Hampstead, 
Rector  of  Harpaodflo. 

RnmAKP  PasTTMAS : 

PreeoDlor  and  Canoa  Resideatkry  of  Lincc^ 
Reetor  of  Middleton-Stoneyy 
Rector  of  WalRrave, 
Vicar  of  Hannington, 
Rector  of  Wroughton. 

Jobs  PaiTYMAii : 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Rector  of  Sherrington, 
Rector  of  Winwick* 

Ibe  younger  Pretymans  had,  also,  some  nice  pickings  oat  of  the 
Here  and  Spital  charities,  the  wardenahip  of  which  the  father  got  hold 
of  by  the  exchange  of  a  living  in  his  gift;  but  as  the  subject  has  already 
been  before  the  public,  wo  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  it. 
'     The  Sumners,  Blomfields,  and  Marshes  are  growing  thick  in  the 
chorch  calendar,  but,  as  before  remarked,  they  have  been  too  recently 
planted  to  have  yet  struck  their  roots  wide  and  deep  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard.    The  death  of  a  bishop  causes  a  movement  in  the  church,  like  a 
change  of  ministers  in  the  state.     Expectations  are  excited,  nume- 
nms  removes  follow,  the  adherents  and  connexions  of  the  deceased 
are  got  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  all  vacancies  filled  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  diocesan.     No  regard  is  apparently ^aid  to 
"  the  fkithful  ordaining,   sending,  or  laying  liands  on  others;"   the 
great  object  is  to  secure  the  dignities,  the  fat  living,  the  fine  living,  the 
noble  living  to  the  next  of  kin.     The  excessive  greediness  of  filthy 
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lucre  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  episcopal  bench,  and  it  is  known 
that  former  diocesans  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Canter- 
bury, have  died  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  church.  The  wealth  they 
amassed  was  due  to  the  poor,  to  God,  and  the  unfortunate  of  their  own 
order.  In  the  epistle  which  is  read  at  their  consecration,  it  is  required 
of  them  that  they  should  *'  be  given  to  hospitality:"  they,  likewise, 
solemnly  promise  to  assist  the  *'  indigent,  and  all  strangers  who  are 
destitute  of  help."  3ut  who  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  being  generous,  of 
being  given  to  hospitality,  or  assisting  the  unfortunate  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  them  employing  their  immense  revenues  in  any  useful  work;  of  their 
patronage  of  science,  of  literature,  or  the  arts  ?  Most  of  them  have 
been  only  intent  on  amassing  immense  fortunes,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  million  or  half  million,  like  Jew-jobbers,  loan-contractors, 
and  commercial  speculators.  They  live  out  of  the  world,  consuming, 
in  solitary  indulgence,  the  spoil  of  the  industrious,  and  without  sym- 
pathy with  the  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  have  no 
bowels  even  for  the  indigent  of  their  own  class :  in  the  rich  diocese  of 
Durham  it  is  known  begging  subscriptions  are  had  every  year  for  the 
poor  clergy  and  their  families ;  and  measures  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  the  general  relief  of  the  inferior  clergy  have  usually  failed  from  the 
opposition  of  the  higher  class  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  disposal  of  Parochial  Patronage  there  is  the  same  abuse  and 
monopoly  as  prevail  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  church.  The 
most  valuable  benefices,  like  the  most  valuable  sees  and  dignities,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  chief  claims  ;urQ  their  families  and  con- 
nexions. By  bringing  fon^'ard  the  poor  livings,  it  is  usual  to  make  out 
a  favourable  case  for  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  from  the  small  number 
of  individuals  among  whom  parochial  preferments  are  shared,  there  are 
few  except  the  curates  entitled  to  much  sympathy.  We  shall  illustrate 
this  point  by  laying  before  the  reader  a  list  of  incumbents,  selected 
almost  at  i*andom,  which  will  at  once  show  the  measureless  rapacity 
that  directs  the  disposal  of  church-preferment. 

Robert  Affleck,  prebendary  of  York ;  rector  of  Silkston,  ^^ith  Rretton-Monk 
and  Stainbury  cbapelries ;  rector  of  East  Mediety  ;  rector  of  West  Mediety, 
Tres8well ;  perpetual  curate  of  Thockerington ;  vicar  of  Westow. 

Henry  Anaon,  vicar  of  Buxton,  with  rectory  of  Oxnead  and  rectory  of  Skeytoa; 
rector  of  Lyng  with  vicarage  of  Whitwell. 

H.  BatkursU  archdeacon  of  Norwich  ;  rector  of  North  Creake ;  rector  of  Oby 
with  rectory  of  Ashby  and  rectory  of  Thurne. 

J.  W,  Beadon,  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Wells ;  precentor  of  Brecon ; 
rector  of  Farley  •  C ham berl;  rector  of  Christian-Mai. 

J.  T.  Casberd,  prebendary  of  Wells  and  Llandaff;  also,  one  rectory,  four  vicar- 
ages, and  two  chapelries. 

Charles  \V.  Eyre,  prebendary  of  York  ;  rector  of  Carlton,  in  Lindrick ;  rector 
of  Hoo  ton- Roberts ;  vicar  of  Kiln  wick- Percy  ;  vicar  of  Pocklington  with 
the  chapelry  of  Yapham. 

John  Fuiher,  archdeacon  of  Berks ;  canon-residentiary  of  Sarum ;  also,  two 
vicarages  and  three  chapelries. 

Dr.  Forester,  prebendary  of  Worcester ;  rector  of  Broseley ;  rector  of  Little 
Wenlock,  with  the  chapelries  of  Barrow  and  Beuthall;  vicar  of  8t.  Joho'Sy 
Worcester. 
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». CtUmi^  wnhdmtm  ud  prabendvj  of  Lfawola;  ehaplaii  to  the  kiiiff; 

fJewtrBoLlty;  vtewoT  I^mtli;  vector  of  BtjMMs,  OarUebytbe,  London. 
Ir.CiiM^  inovQOl  of  Eton;  caoon  of  Windeor:  ▼lour  of  Bionliam ;  rector 

If  HUdbm :  rector  of  Weet  Ileley. 
Br.  &  Gmiammk,  dean  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  prebeadaiy  of  Weetminiter ;  ditto 

if  CarUilo ;  ditto  of  Yoric :  ricmr  of  Wath.  All  8aiiits-oii-I>eanie,  with  the 

JUjilriai  of  Adwiek  and  Braaiptoii  Bieriow. 
W,  Cuitmniflu  arehdeaeoa  of  Cailisle ;  rector  of  Mareham-le-Foo ;  rector  of 

At.  r.  if  Grvy,  archdeacon  of  Snrrej ;  prebendary  of  Winchester  and  chap- 

Uta  loihekng ;  rector  of  Calbonme ;  rector  of  Fkwley  with  the  ehapelry  of 

Rihwg;  reetor  of  BferloB. 
M^  (Mhl^rd,  rector  of  New  and  Old  Alieaford,  with  cfaapelij  of  Med- 

ilMid ;  lector  and  precentor  of  St  Mary,  Sonthampton ;  aaater  of  St  Croee 

vtdiSt.  Faith*!. 
^BMHea,  aiehdeaoon  of  Tninton;  prebendary  of  Wella;  diaplain  to  the 

KIk;  reelor  of  Loo^ton ;  rector  of  St  Mary-te-Bow,  of  St  Pancras,  and 

flf  Alliballoway  London. 
F.  flfH,  prebendary  and  Ticar-ohofal  of  Lincoln ;  ricar  of  Pnnhohne ;  rector 

of  Eateby  Navie ;  ricar  of  St  John'a  and  rector  of  St  Panl't,  Lincoln ; 
'riiler  or  Greetwell  and  Nettlebam  chapelriee;   rector  of  Thorpe-on-tiie 


&B.H.  X.  Iloiarf,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  WoWerhasptoB;  rector  of  Hase- 

hji  vicar  itf  Nocton ;  ricar  of  Wantage. 
Ar.  AdlfML  dean  of  Cailisle ;  ricar  of  Borgh-on-Sands ;  ricar  of  Hilllngdon ; 

leelor  of  St.  George's,  Hanorer-square. 
Aab  fiL  S,  Ktfpii,  rector  of  Qoiddenhaoiy  with  neUuj  of  Snetterton  $  ricar  of 

8t  Harr'a  and  All  Saints,  Shottisham ;  rector  of  TittleshaU  with  rectories  of 

Oedwick  and  WeUingham. 
Ar.  Msdan,  prebendary  and  chancellor  of  Peterborou^ ;  chaplain  to  ^  King ; 

lector  of  Ibstock,  with  chapelries  of  Donnington  and  Hagglescoto ;  rector  of 

Thorpe  Constantioe. 
Berhert  Mmr»k,  bishop  Of  Peterbofoogh  ^  rector  of  Castor,  with  chapalries  of 

SattoBy  St  Micliael,  and  Upton ;  rector  of  St  Clement  and  8t  Joho,  Ter- 

riogton.  

l^,  Olderikatt,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  with  perpetual  curacy  of  Coston  ;  Ticar 

of  Ludhani ;  vicar  of  Raoworth,  with  the  ricarage  of  St  Margaret,  Upton  ; 

rector  of  Redenhall  with  ehapelry  of  Harlestone. 
Hmt,  (i.  PelUwy  dean  ol*  Norwich  ;  prebeudary  of  York ;  and  rector  of  St.  Dionis 

Backchorch,  London 

F.  0.  PerkimMs  chaplain  to  the  King ;  vicar  of  Folcshill ;  ditto  of  Hatherley- 

Down ;  ditto  of  Sow  ;  ditto  of  Stoke ;  rector  of  Swayfield ;  ditto  of  Ham. 
btrd  Wm.  Somertet^  prebendary  of  Bristol ;  rector  of  Crickhuwel ;  rector  of 

Llangallock,  with  chapelries  of  Llanelly  and  Llangenneth. 
Lord  John   Thynne,  prebendary  of  Westoiinstor ;  rector  of  Kingston-Deverill ; 

rector  of  Street,  with  ehapelry  of  Walton.^ 
Wm.  Trivttty  ricar  of  Arlington  ;  ditto  of  Willington ;  ditto  of  Ashburnham, 

with  rectory  of  Fenshurst ;  rector  of  Bradwell. 
JtMus  Webber,  dean  of  Ripon  and  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  ricar  of  Kirk- 

bam  ;  rector  of  St  Mary,  Westminster. 
Fnu.  Wrangham,  archdeacon  of  York  and  prebendary  of  York  and  Chester ; 

rector  of  Dodleston  ;  vicar  of  Hunmanby,  wtth  ehapelry  of  Fordon ;  vicar  of 

M  us  ton. 

Abundant  other  examples  of  equal  or  greater  enormity  will  be  found 
in  the  List  of  Pluralisto  subjoined  to  this  Article.  But  nothing,  in  a  small 
compass,  attests  more  strikingly  the  abuses  in  patronage,  and  the  scan- 
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dalous  manner  in  which  offices  are  heaped  on  favoured  indiyidiiala»  than 
a  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  with 
the  whole  number  of  persons  among  whom  they  are  divided.  This  is  a 
test  which  may  be  applied  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  only  description 
of  ecclesiastics  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision  are 
the  curates  and  the  inferior  classes  connected  with  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches;  the  rest  may  be  easily  reckoned  up  from  the  Clerical 
Guide f  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  episcopal,  dignified,  and 
beneficed  clergy.  From  this  work  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
prelates,  dignitaries,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates,  in  England 
and  Wales,  is  only  seven- thousand  six-hundred  and  ninety -Jbur, 
Those  who  make  the  established  clergy  amount  to  18,000  must  needs 
include  the  parish-clerk,  sexton,  and  grave-digger ;  but  these  function- 
aries of  the  church  not  being  in  holy  orders,  they  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  ecclesiastical  corps,  any  more  than  the  groom, 
valet,  or  other  menials  of  clergymen.  Neither  ought  curates  to  be  in- 
cluded :  they  are  merely  the  hired  deputies  of  their  principals,  without 
institution  or  induction,  and  always  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleMmre 
of  the  bishop  or  incumbent.  Omitting  tifiese  classes,  we  affirm  that  the 
whole  number  of  endowed  and  beneficed  clergy  is,  as  we  have  stated^ 
7694,  and  by  this  diminutive  number  are  the  whole  preferments  of  the 
church  monopolized.  These  preferments  are,  as  we  collect  from  CoTX 
and  other  sources,  as  under : — 

Sees 26 

Chancellorships • 26 

Deaneries  of  cathedral  and  coUegiate  churches  •  •  28 

Archdeaconries • ••••••••..  61 

Prebends  and  canonries  ••••••••••• 514 

Minor  canonries,  priest-vicars,  vicars-choral,  and. 
other  dignities  and  offices,  without  including 

lay-offices  in  cathedrals •••  • 330 

Rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries •  1 1,342 

Total 12,327 


Thus,  there  are  12,327  places  of  preferment  divided  among  7694  indi- 
viduals, affording  nearly  two  for  each.  This  extraordinary  monopoly 
of  offices  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  pluralists.  The  whde 
number  of  incumbents  in  England  and  Wales  is  7191 ;  of  this  number, 
2886  hold  two  or  more  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries.  From  data 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Clerical  Guide,  published  in  1829,  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  classification  of  parochial  patronage,  exhibiting 
the  number  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  parochial  preferment! 
enjoyed  by  each. 
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AMCBiAL  PATmovAOi,  ihcwiug  th§  Number  tf  faffftrnfadfr,  and 
<k Nwmier  of  lUeiarut,  Ftcomtfcr,  amd  Chapelrki  keUby  each. 


Nnberof 

LiTingiMd 

Total  Nomber 

bdifMiwIf. 

-    byeaeh* 

ofUringi. 

1 

11 

11 

1 

8 

8 

5 

7 

35 

12 

6 

72 

64 

5 

320 

209 

4 

836 

667 

3 

1701 

9027 

2 

4054 

4305 

1 

4305 

7191  11,342 

iMDHliug  to  itiict  <ccled>itic»l  diieiplitti ^  no  uiniiltr  oii|^t  to  hold 

MliHiiNMlmag;*  and,  he  itm  btttor  cmaf  tfas  MmLi  ofpuiili- 

■HHi  1m  oogte  to  fwide  oo  bit  bonafioe.    Lmvs  hsve  betn  mJtoy  and 

^nrifll  in  moett  impnaing  foHUtarea  and  penahiea  on  el«rg3nDMn  who, 

kfiagona  Ihring,  aceepi  another,  or  who  absent  thennehrea  fioan  their 

pri£m.     Theae  fanro,  hoawfer,.  in  praotke,  like  the  rapiaeenimii/b 

•ftepiople  in  the  lower  boose  of  pariianient,  are  little  moie  than  the 

teyof  ^mchgofemaaent.  By diqpeneatione  and  liconaei,  aderg^Tnan 

M)r  bold  ae  many  liTings  ae  he  can  get,  and  he  need  not  reside  on  any 

of  thtai.     Hence  it  is  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 

vUe  iramber  o(  incumbents  are  pluralists.     Many  have  fi?e,  four, 

ud  three  liTings.     Majendie,  late  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died  in  1830, 

Ml  DO  fewer  than  eleven  parochial  preferments.     These  preferments 

v«  presume  are  held  by  his  successor,  and  what  an  extraordinary  divine 

^  BMwt  be  to  be  able  to  administer  his  various  episcopal  and  parish 

dntiei !    In  the  above  classification  are  not  included  cathedral  dignities, 

^wships  in  the  universities,  chaplainships,  professorships,  masterships 

of  greiunar-schools,  and  other  offices  held  by  incumbents,  and  to  which 

BMsibers  of  the  EBtablishment  are  exclusively  eligible.    It  merely  shows 

^  ctttting-up  of  parochial  benefices,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 

^  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  and  greatest  num- 

^  are  connected  by  birth,  marriage,   politics,  or  in  some  other  way, 

^  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them.     Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 

penile  the    list  of  dignitaries  and    highly-beneficed   clergy,  without 

''BiDarking  that  many  of  them  are   **  honourable  lumber,"  who  have 

i^ten  turned  over  to  spiritual  pursuits  from  inability  to  succeed  in  the 

*  For  tbe  seDse  in  which  the  term  lUring  haa  been  used  in  the  preceding  clas- 
■ifcatioii,  tee  the  ExpUmaiions  prefixed  to  the  List  of  Pluralists  at  the  end  of  this 
vticle. 

t  SUtntes  SI  Henry  VIIL  clS,  and  57  Geo.  III.  c.  09. 
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more  arduous  professions  of  the  law,  the  armj,  or  the  narj.  In  the 
church,  as  in  the  state,  those  chiefly  work  for  the  public  .who  haTB  no 
other  dependence,  who  are  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  without  8U[^Mirt 
from  family  interest  or  aristocratic  connexion. 


III.    SIN  ECURISM — NON-RESIDENCE — PLURALITIES — CHURCH 

DISCIPLINE. 

Sinecurism  abounds  more  in  our  ecclesiastical  than  civil  establish- 
ment. In  the  church  almost  every  thing  is  done  by  deputy y — a  conse- 
quence naturally  resulting  from  her  great  wealth ;  for  where  huge 
salaries  are  annexed,  great  duties  are  seldom  discharged.  Tliose  with 
large  incomes  have  various  reasons  for  not  burthening  themselves  with 
official  toil.  First,  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  deputy ;  secondly,  they 
can  purchase  or  influence  the  connivance  of  others  for  neglect  of  their 
own  duties ;  thirdly,  they  have  the  means  for  indulgence  and  recrea- 
tion, which,  consuming  much  time,  leave  little  leisure  for  more  serious 
avocations.  Hence  has  arisen  *  sinecurism  in  both  Church  and  State ; 
presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  one  class  receiving  the  pay,  and 
another,  bom  under  less  favorable  auspices,  doing  the  work  for  which 
the  pay  is  received. 

Among  the  different  orders  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  curates  and  a  few  beneficed  clergy,  who  reside 
and  do  the  duties  of  their  parishes ;  the  remainder  being  clerical  sine- 
curists,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  share  in  the  rich  endowments 
of  the  church.  The  bishops  are  most  amply  remunerated,  and,  as  ia 
usual  in  such  cases,  perform  the  least  service.  They  employ  archdea- 
cons to  visit  for  them ;  rural  deans  and  others  to  preach  for  them ;  and 
a  vicar-general  to  issue  licenses,  hold  courts,  and  perform  other  drud- 
gery ;  if  otherwise  engaged,  they  employ  a  brother  bishop  to  ordain  for 
them.  They  have  their  own  chaplains,  commissaries,  and  secretaries; 
in  short,  their  work  must  be  light,  and  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  an 
eye  to  the  next  translation,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  rich  livings.  In 
the  Ordination  Service,  however,  they  are  enjoined  strict  and  abstemious 
duties.  It  is  there  said  a  bishop  must  be  *^  blameless,"  they  are  admo- 
nished diligently  to  preach  the  word,  and  be  conspicuous  examples  of 
various  Christian  virtues."  They  are  now  chiefly  known  among  the 
people  by  their  gi-otesque  attire.  They  are  the  only  men  (save  exqui- 
sites) who  continue  to  dress  in  imitation  of  the  female  sex,  or  take  pains 
to  disguise  themselves  under  uncouth  habiliments.  The  shovel^  or  coal' 
scuttle  hat  is  particularly  distinguishable.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  old 
hat  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  their  days  of  splendour,  and  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  Continent.  Under  this  chapcau  is  a  bush  of  false  hair, 
plastered  and  twisted  into  a  most  unnatural  size  and  ridiculous  shape, 
resembling  any  thing  but  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  fashion 
among  the  apostles.  To  these  distinctions  may  be  added  the  long 
gaiters  and  '*  lady's  maid  apron/'  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  only,  so 
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that  the  guten  may  not  be  concetled.  These  gaiters  are  of  vast  im- 
poitancey  importiiig  that  the  wearers  are  meek  and  lowly,  and  con- 
•lantlj  walking  about  domg  good.*  Nevertheless  th^  oAen  ride  in 
^jaahing  style  through  the  streets,  attended  by  grooms  in  purple  lireries, 
and  some  of  them  are  Tery  Nimrods  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  church  d^poitaries  are  distinguisluble  by  peculiarities  of 
dress,  as  the  shovel  hat  and  kirtle.    Their  duties  are  less  onerous 
than  those  of  the  bishops.    For  instance,  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
Tory  reverend  Dean  ?  he  is  chiefly  known  among  sextons  and  monument- 
Imilden.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  debate  on  the  Curates'  Salary  Bill,  said  he 
iKDew  a  clergyman  who  was  dignitary  in  no  fewer  than  six  caUiedrals. 
^eie  there  any  duties  to  perform,  how  could  a  man  discharge  the  duties 
of  so  many  different  offices,  in  so  many  different  places,  perhaps  at  the 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  each  other?    Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  denounces 
the  canons  and  prebendaries  as  a  '*  superfluous  condition.^f    He  says, 
a  prebendary  is  neither  a  *'  learner  nor  a  teacher,  but  a  good  viander, 
who  wastes  his  substance  in  superfluous  belly  cheer  J'    If  they  were  a 
**  iuperfliums  coMUtian*'  under  a  Poinsh  regime,  they  must  be  much 
more  so  under  a  Protestant  establishment.    The  prebends,  however,  are 
Tery  valnaUe,  some  of  them  worth  £3000  a  year,  which  will  be  a  good 
reason  with  many  for  retaining  them  as  a  part  of  the  venerable  estab- 
lishment.   What  further  adds  to  their  value  is,  that,  being  benefices  not 
having  cnre  of  souls,  they  may  be  held  with  other  preferment  without  a 
dispensation  lor  plurality. 

The  Parochial  Clergy  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mass  of  sinecurists. 
In  one  respect.  Church  of  Englandism  is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
aimplicity  of  the  gospel,  by  rendering  the  discharge  of  its  duties  almost 
a  mechanical  operation.  No  long  and  expensive  course  of  education  is 
requisite  to  prepare  her  ministers :  all  her  service  is  written ;  no  extem- 
pore preaching  or  praying ;  it  requires  no  mind,  merely  to  be  able  to 
read  is  enough.  To  perform  such  a  puerile  and  heartless  ceremony,  it 
is  not  surprising  a  majority  of  the  clergy  conceive  it  unnecessary  to 
reside  on  their  benefices.  Of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
of  the  penalties  incurred  by  this  violation,  and  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  by  our  immaculate  representatives  to  screen  the  delinquents,  we 
shall  relate  an  extraordinary  example. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  under  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  every 
spiritual  person,  possessed  of  any  archdeaconry,  deanery,  or  other 
dignity  or  benefice,  is  required  to  reside  on  his  preferment ;  if  he 
absent  himsejf  without  license  from  the  bishop,  or  some  special  cause  of 
exemption,  he  is  subject  to  penalties  varying  from  one-^ird  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  value  of  his  dignity  or  benefice,  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt  by  any  person  suing  for  the  same.     This  act  was  passed 

*  The  Church  and  Nothing  but  the  Church,  p.  12. 

t  Bentham'ft  Church  of  EnglaRditm,  p.  250,  where  this  curious  episUe  is 
iaierted  at  len^h. 
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to  amend  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  aa  regards  the  residence  of  the 
clergy  ;  it  has  been  subsequently  modified  by  the  57th  Geo.  III.  c.  99, 
and  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  (now  Lord  Stowell,)  and 
solemnly  enacted,  in  the  year  1803,  by  king,  lords,  and  C4)mmon8.  In 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Wrigfht  commenced  nearly  200  different  actions 
against  the  incumbents  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Ely,  and  Norwich, 
to  recover  the  penalties  under  the  statute.  This  gentleman  had  been 
secretary  to  four  right  reverend  bishops — the  bishops  of  London,  Norwich, 
Ely,  and  some  other  prelate — and,  of  course,  had  enjoyed  the  most 
ample  opportunities  for  procuring  correct  information  of  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy.  These  opportunities  appear  not  to  have  been  neglected. 
In  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Mornings  Chronicle,  betwixt  the 
Gth  November,  1813,  and  the  1 1th  March,  1814,  he  favoured  the  public 
with  many  curious  disclosures  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  daring 
the  discharge  of  his  oHicial  duties. 

In  his  letter  of  November  20th,  he  says  that  he  has  selected  from 
well  authenticated  documents  10,801  benefices,  on  which  there  are  only 
4,490  incumbents,  even  said  to  be  resident,  so  that  there  are  6,311 
confessedly  non-resident  incumbents  ;  to  supply  whose  places  1 ,523  resi- 
dent curates  are  employed,  which  leaves  4,788,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  have  neither  a  resident  curate  nor  incumbent.  The  whole  number 
of  curates,  whether  resident  or  not,  employed  to  supply  the  place  of 
non-resident  incumbents,  is  only  3,730,  and  only  1,793  of  these  are 
licensed ;  whereas,  according  to  the  canon  and  statute  law,  no  person 
has  a  right  to  officiate  until  he  is  licensed.  In  one  diocese,  he  says* 
one-third  of  the  livings  have  had  duty  reduced  from  twice  to  once  cm  a 
Sunday ;  and  in  another  diocese,  one-third  of  the  parsonage-booses 
were  returned  in  bad  repair^  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-residence  of  our 
gentlemen  pastors.  Speaking  of  the  false  pretences  made  use  of  by 
the  clergy,  in  order  to  avoid  residing  among  their  parishioners,  and  the 
scandalous  lives  they  lead,  ho  says, — 

"  Now  ill-health  of  the  incumbent  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
is  a  common  pretext,  when  no  other  legal  cause  can  be  found  of  avoid- 
ing residence.  Of  twenty-two  licenses  granted  in  one  dioceSe  for  this 
reason,  three  only  of  the  persons  arc  in  a  state  of  health  to  warrant  it, 
and  the  benefices  from  which  they  so  absent  themselves  are  very  valua- 
ble. Whether  the  ministers  whom  I  thus  challenge  as  using  false  pre- 
tences deserve  the  imputation,  will  best  appear  by  the  mode  of  life  they 
adopt.  Some  live  in  tou'n  during  the  ^nntcr ;  and  although  night  air 
certainly  cannot  benefit  a  valetudinarian,  they  may  be  constantly  seen  at 
card  parties,  routs,  or  the  theatres.  In  summer,  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  fashionable  watering  places  ;  whilst,  too  often,  their  curates,  by  tho 
parsimonious  stipends  they  afford  them,  are  with  a  numerous  family  hi 
a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty.  Others  have  beneficial  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Others  are  continually  to  be  met  with  noar 
their  residence  in  more  pleasant  parts  of  the  country,  enjoying  tho 
sports  of  the  field,  or  vigorously  endeavouring  to  detect  some  poor 
countryman  who  may  have  an  unfortunate  inclination  to  taste  game  1 
Others  may  be  seen  most  days  driving  their  own  carriage  I     Some  are 
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tf  wmA  Mne  are  Oonte0  near  tlw  Feml  and  all  to  otMerren  teem 
cify  kmtikfkl;  j9i  a  oerCificale  fran  a  medBeal  man  is  deposited 
ba  biffhop  that  they  are  not  so ;  probably  it  is  six  or  eight  jears 
I  wlMitfaara  sught  have  existed  a  degree  of  temporary  ill-health, 
far  Aa  came  oeasaa,  the  siae  plea  ia  continued;  and  a  license 
giaaAed,  is  renewed  as  a  matter  ofcoQr8e.''-—Lett.  IV.  Jan.  6y  1814. 
oa  va  aee  hoir  tliese  reverend  gentlemen  are  emj^oyed ;  not  in 
BBlmingspiritoalinstnictioB to  the  ignorant,  comfort  to  tiie  afflicted, 
aaaaddodiingtotbenaked.  Oh!  no;  these  are ignoUe parsaits, 
ma  Iheny  of  die  pcoftssion.  They  pretend  siduiess  in  oider  to 
I  afieanse  lor  nonnresidencey  that  they  may  bawl  at  the  card-teble, 
m«  tiw  pliqrhoase,  tally-ho,  dioot,  play  at  cricket,  brandhih  the 
■nn's  wnip,  and  bally  at  ftshionable  watering-phices.  Remember, 
i  jevidi  qpirito  are  aH  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,— empowered  to  fdv- 
sr  not  to  forgive  ams— have  die  care  of  sonls;  that  their  poor 
to  we  atorviag  on  a  wretched  stipend,  and  that,  in  the  maintenance 
A,  the  indnsSbrioQS  are  deprived  <^  the  fhiite  of  their  labonr,  and 
BMMStty  cemferto  of  their  families  wasted  in  the  praiigate  and 
prtsd  Uvea  of  dieir  parochial  ministers. 

rietter  V.  Jan.  I81I1,  1814,  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  IbDowing  state- 
» ssnected,  be  says,  widi  infinite  pains,  of  the  state  of  the  eederfas* 
dhnlinein  the  email  diocese  of  Ely,  in  1813,  compared  with  the 

In  1798.  In  1813. 

1 140  fivings,  70  Resident  In-        On  the  same  140  livings,  45  Re- 
nts, sident  Incumbento. 
irty-fbar  who  reside  near  and        Seventeen  who  reside  near  and 
m  the  duty.  perform  the  duty. 
Ktf-one  curates  who  reside  in        Thirty-five  curates,  some  of  whom 
ai^  or  near  it.  reside  eight,  ten ,  or  twelve  miles  off. 
lepopulationwas  56,944  souls.        The  jpopulation  is  82,176  souls, 
ioftf  was  performed  261  times    The  service  is  performed  about  185 
'  Sunday.  times  every  Sunday. 
ddimr  income  £12,719  per        Andtheirincomeisnow£61,474 
BL                                               per  annum. 
OB  is  singular — duty  neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  im- 
Bt  and  bettor  paid.    The  population  increased  one-half,  and  the 
ler  of  times  service  is  performed  diminished  one-third.    The  reve- 
iacreased  almost  fivefold,  and  the  number  of  resident  incumbents 
seed  one- third.     What  sincere  and  conscientious  labourers  in  the 
ard  of  the  Lord !      How  strikingly  it  confirms  the  observation 
Religion  brought  forth  wealdi,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the 


Br» 


rhe  number  of  these  (says  Mr.  Wright,  Lett.  II.)  who  have  ne- 
A  their  duty  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
a  oath  and  bond,  are  far  more  than  can  be  contemplated  without  a 
icrsMe  deg^ree  of  alarm."  One  vicar  obtained  a  license  from  a 
)  far  BOB-ieaideDceon  one  living,  stating  that  be  was  going  to  re- 
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side  near  another  in  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  inquiring;  fcr 
him  at  the  place  where  he  was  supposed  to  reside,  he  was  gone  to  a 
more  fashionable  part  of  the  country.  On  another,  to  *  enoounige 
him/  the  great  tithes  were  settled,  worth  near  £1200  :  when  he  was 
instituted,  he  took  an  oath  to  reside ,  which  he  afterwards  neglected  to 
ohserve.  A  rector,  holding  two  valuahle  rectories  worth  £1200  per 
annum,  to  ohtain  which  he  gave  hond  to  the  archhishop  that  he  woold 
constantly  reside  on  one,  and  keep  a  resident  curate  on  the  other^  him- 
self preaching  on  the  benefice  where  he  did  not  reside  thirteen  sermons 
every  year :  this  worthy  son  of  the  church  contrived  to  evade  these  con- 
ditions, and  got  a  poor  devil  of  a  curate  to  do  the  work  of  both  livings 
for  £84  a  year.  Another  rector  holding  two  livings,  one  worth  £500, 
the  other  £400— -he  lived  200  miles  off,  and  had  neither  resident  nor 
licensed  curate ! 

On  the  subject  of  pluralities  and  of  non-residence  together,  the  Se- 
cretary to  four  bishops  says,  **  In  one  diocese  there  are  about  216 
clergymen,  who  each  hold  two  livings;  40  who  hold  three  each;  13 
who  hold  four  each  ;  1  who  holds  ^ve ;  1  who  holds  six,  besides  digni- 
ties and  offices :  and  although  many  of  these  thus  accounted  single  be- 
nefices are  two,  three,  four,  or  five  parishes  consolidated,  yet  a  great 
part  of  these  pluralists  do  not  reside  on  any  of  their  preferments.**  In 
Lett.  VII.  he  says,  **  I  will  prove  that  there  are  pluralists  holding 
more  than  seven  benefices  and  dignities.'' 

It  might  be  thought  these  statements  of  Mr.  Wright  were  exagge- 
rations or  the  result  of  personal  pique,  had  they  not  been  fully  support- 
ed by  the  Diocesan  Returns  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  oniered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  Prom  these  returns  in  the 
years  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1827,  we  shall  insert  an  abstract,  and 
then  a  few  explanations :  it  will  shew  at  once  the  state  of  church  dis- 
cipline both  at  present,  and  when  the  Secretary  was  arrested  in  his  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice. 


1.  Resident  on  other  benefices 

2.  Absent  without  licence  or  exemption 

8.  Exemptions  not  notified 

4.  Infirmity  ol  incumbent  or  family. 

6.  AVant  or  unfitness  of  parsonage-house  .... 

6.  Incumbents  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  doing  duty 

7.  Unenumerated  cases  confirmed  by  the  Archb. 

8.  Dilapidated  churches 

9.  Sinecures • 

10.  Livings  held  by  Bishops 

11.  Recent  institutions 

18.  Miscellaneoiua  cases    

Total  open  to  connivance 

Total  of  non-residents 

Totalof  residents .* 

Total  of  residents  and  non-residents  together. . .. 


CASES 

op  NON 

-RCSIDI 

tVTS  IS 

YBAES 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

18S7. 

1240 

1846 

2059 

SIOS 

672 

650 

1038 

406 

817 

863 

156 

9 

466 

389 

896 

896 

944 

948 

1068 

1889 

565 

848 

801 

816 

54 

85 

26 

18 

23 

34 

66 

89 

2SS 

70 

68 

88 

26 

35 

21 

10 

54 

S3 

71 

1271 

38 

61 

41 

6310 

4903 

6268 

6388 

7358 

5840 

6311 

6180 

8836 

4421 

4490 

4418 

11,194 

10^1 

10,801 

10,638 
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At  iiMt  of  thflM  Mak  oaatmxm  Hm  t«rd?a  pracading  cIiMes,  in 
MchdMiof  wbieh  llMra  is  ioom.ibr  ooonivanoe  on  the  psrt  of  the 
lUbflps  te  whom  the  letonis  we  nuMley  and  of  JMsehoed  and  OFasion 
«  Ibi  pact  of  the  inaunbents.  The  seeood  total  exhibits  the  whole 
ef  aoo-fesidents;  and  the  fborth,  the  total  nnmber  of  resi- 
and  Don-xeaidents  tofether,  in  England  and  Wales.  Hence  it 
dial  eoaaideiaUy  more  than  one^alf  of  the  wlxde  nnmber  of 
do  not  waide  on  their  benefices;  receiye  large  salaries  for 
;  and  die  little  dntf  that  is  performed  is  performed  hj  their 


istiwDioceaanRetnmifor  1827*  are  the  latest  printed,  it  ma j  be 
pnpor  la  exhihilniore  partJonJarly,  as  follows,  the  state  of  chondi  disci- 
fimlndiBl  jaar. 

RaaiDsnTs : 

Bssidsat  In  the  paisonage-hoose   3598 

Bssidsnl  within  two  miles  of  the  chnrch  or  chapel, 

thiaa  being  no  panonago-hoQse 815 

Tstal-iesidsnta 4413 

Nov-RaaiDBiiTs : 

Hon-ieaidsntB  exempt 2619 

Nen-iesidsalB  Uosnsed 2147 

Coses  ^Meb  conld  not  be  indnded  among  licenses 

oreijhprimis 1313 

HisssDaneoas cases  ••••••••••••••••••••••••  41 

Total  non-residents ^—    6120 

Total  number  of  benefices  returned •  •  10,633 

Thos,  only  3598  incumbents  consider  the  parsonage-houses  good 
esoogb  to  redde  in ;  the  rest  are  absentees.  According  to  Mr.  Wright, 
vojU  or  unfitness  of  parsonage-house  is  a  common  pretext  for  ob- 
taining a  license  for  non-residence :  in  one  diocese,  he  says,  one -third  of 
tlie  panonage-houees  were  returned  in  bad  repair.  In  1827,  this  aver- 
noa  of  the  clergy  to  their  domicile  appears  to  have  augmented ;  in  that 
ycir  1398,  or  more  than  (me-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  parsonage- 
^Mues  in  the  kingdom  were  returned  as  not  fit  places  for  our  aristocratic 
ptrtois  to  reside  in ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  an  excuse  for  a  license  to 
<itKrt  their  parishes,  and  roam  about  the  country  in  quest  of  more  lively 
MMmements  than  churching,  christening,  and  spiritually  instructing  their 
jariibioners. 

AaxNug  the  clergymen  exempt  from  residence^  a  large  portion  con- 
a>ts  of  those  who  reside  on  other  benefices ;  that  is,  holding  more 
lirings  than  one,  they  cannot,  of  course,  reside  on  both,  llie  ex- 
emptions also  include  such  privileged  persons  as  chaplains  to  the 
sobility ;  preachers  and  ofiicers  in  the  royal  chapels  and  inns  of  court ; 
virdens,  provosts,  fellows,  tutors,  and  ushers  in  the  universities,  col- 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  471,  Seas.  1880. 
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kges,  and  public  Bchoob ;  the  principal  and  profesMTs  of  the  East-India 
college ;  and  officeia  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The  dntiee 
of  many  of  these  offices  are  such  as  onght  to  disqualify  the  possessors 
altogether  from  church  preferment.  For  instance,  what  reason  is  there 
in  masters  of  the  Charter-house  claiming  exemptions ;  in  other  voids, 
seeking  to  hold  benefices  and  dignities  in  addition  to  Uieir  other  offices 
and  duties  ?  Surely  the  management  of  a  great  public  foundatioDy  with 
upwards  of  800  scholars,  and  incomes  of  near  £1000  per  annum,  alibid 
sufficient  both  employment  and  remuneration,  without  incurring  the 
responsibility  of  a  cure  of  souls.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
heads  of  colleges,  and  the  masters  and  teachers  of  endowed  charities. 
With  so  many  friendless  curates  in  the  country,  starving  on  miserahle 
stipends,  there  is  no  need  that  any  class  of  persons  should  be  overbar* 
thcned  with  duties,  or  corrupted  by  the  aggregation  of  extravagant  salaries. 

Of  the  other  cases  of  non-residence,  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  we 
shall  offer  only  some  brief  remarks.  The  cases  of  those  who  plead 
sickness  and  infirmity  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Wright,  page  34.  Sinecures  hardly  need  explaining ;  they 
are  offices  jrielding  masses  of  pay  without  any  duty  whatever.  Livings 
held  by  bishops  present  a  curious  anomtdy ;  the  right  reverend  prekites 
commit  the  very  offence  of  absenteeism,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent 
being  committed  by  the  subaltern  clergy  of  their  diocese.  Lastiy,  UMmg 
the  miscellaneous  cases  are  included  those  livings  held  in  sequestration. 
In  these  instances,  the  incumbent  being  insolvent,  possession,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  creditor,  had  been  taken  of  the  benefice,  to  raise  money 
for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  In  1811  the  number  of  livings  held  by 
sequestration  was  seventy-eight ;  in  1827,  forty-eight. 

Such  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  church  discipline,  at  exhi- 
bited by  official  documents,  and  the  averments  of  Mr.  Wright,  when 
that  gentleman  commenced  his  actions  against  the  clergy.  We  hare 
stated  that  the  number  of  actions  amounted  to  200;  and  had  Mr. 
Wright  been  allowed  to  recover,  the  penalties  would  have  amounted  to 
£80,000.  To  this  sum  he  had  an  indisputable  claim ;  a  claim  as  sacred 
as  any  person  can  have  to  an  estate  devised  by  will,  or  on  mortgage,  or 
other  legal  security ;  his  claim  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  solemn 
act  of  the  legislature.  Moreover,  this  gentleman  had  been  basely  treated 
by  the  right  reverend  bishops ;  and  it  was  partly  to  indemnify  himself 
for  losses  sustained  in  their  service,  that  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
penalties  to  which  the  clergy  had  become  liable  by  their  connivance  and 
neglect.  In  Letter  I.  he  says,  **  At  a  committee  of  bishops,  after  a 
deliberation  of  nearly  Two  Years,  it  was  decided  that  each  bishop 
should  give  his  secretary  an  annual  sum  of  money.  I  have  received  it 
from  not  one  of  them,  except  my  late  lamented  patron,  the  Bishop  of 

London.*' **  Commiseration  may  have  been  given,  (Letter  VII.)  but 

it  was  all  I  ever  received  from  any  one,  and  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, if  the  sums  had  been  paid  which  were  acknowledged  to  be 

my  duo." **  Two  secretaries  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  fallen 

victims  to  depression  of  mind,  arising  from  a  want  of  sufficient  income.*' 
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Hloel  memful  bishops !  most  Cliristinn  bishops  !  What,  not  pn^  your 
poor  secretaries  their  stipentis !  drive  two  of  them  to  despair  by  your 
barbarous  avarice !  Surely  you  might  have  spared  ihem  the  odd  hun- 
dreds, out  your  10,  20,  and  40,000  pouada  per  imnum.  But  you  are 
right  reverend  fathers,  you  can  liep  about  charity,  turn  up  your  eyes, 
talk  aboDt  treuureB  in  heaven,  but  yovt  treasures  are  all  in  lbi»  world ; 
tbeie  your  hearts  are  fixed  upon  tniniilationB,  plurnlitics,  fat  livings,  and 
beavy  fines  on  leasea  and  rcnewala. 

These,  however,  are  private  anbcdoies  betwixt  Mr.  Wright  and  bis 
ri^t  reverend  employers.  l.et  us  spcuk  to  the  puMic  part  uf  the  qucs- 
tiita.  It  is  f  l«ar,  I'ram  what  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Wright  vita  in 
powcinioa  of  valuable  iuformntion ;  ho  hod  rosii!c<]  in  the  S[uicti:m  Sanc- 
(omm  of  the  Temple,  and  wa8  intimately  BCi{itaLaled  with  the  secret 
managenuml  of  the  boly  church.  The  dcrgy  nere  terri'ily  alarmed  at 
his  disclosure* :  lltoy  reported  to  every  artifice  to  avert  the  storm,  and 
Mv«  ib«ir  pockets:  clubs  n-ero  farmed  among  the  higher  order  of  ec- 
rlniaslica :  lies  and  calumnies  of  every  ^apo  and  description  wei-e 
vonutt<d  forth  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright ;  he  i^as  Btigma- 
tit«d  as  au  "informer,"  nho,  availing  liimaolf  of  bis  official  eitualion, 
wu  in  purl  the  cause  of  and  then  tlie  betrayer  of  their  guilt.  In 
•hort,  1m)  became  exposed  to  the  whole  slonn  of  priestly  cunning,  ma- 
iignily.  and  Any.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  tliia  grenllcman 
iuid  wcurctl  liM  Jinu  a  hold  of  his  object  to  lose  his  grasp  by  the  wilss 
uhI  pudic« of  the  church.  Tbeir  guilt  was  unquestionable;  there  was 
no  dttnce  of  escape  from  the  verdict  of  njury;  but  that  protection  which 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  from  an  Kr^li^h  court  of  justice,  they  found  in 
ihe  great  sanctnary  of  delioqueucy,  a  boroughmongering  House  of 
0>iunionB. 

On  the  17th  November,  1813,  Braggc*  Balhuret  brought  in  a  hill  to 
4ltty  all  let/ai  proceediiigt  against  ike  clergy  on  account  of  tho 
penalties  they  had  incurred  under  the  Clergy  Utsidence  j^ct.  Tiiis  bill 
■hortly  after  parsed  intoalaw,alroostmtliout  opposition.  Thcwhigswere 
tilent.  Mr.  \N'bitbFead  and  Mr.  Brand  indeed  said  sonietliin^  about  the 
■faMirdity  of  enacting  laws  one  day,  and  ubrogaiing-  them  the  next ;  of 
IIm  injustice  of  templing  people  by  rewards,  and  after  they  had  earned 
llwm,  interfering  to  prevent  their  being  granted.  But  this  was  all. 
IheK  gentlemen  ^reed  it  was  ueceetary  to  protect  tlie  clergy;  ami, 
with  tlie  exception  of  tlie  present  I^rl  of  Radnor,  we  do  not  find,  in 
Haiuiml's  History  of  the  Debates,  a  single  individual  who  raised  his 
Wkw  a^nst  the  (mm:ij)le  of  this  nffjrious  Iransaction,  Mr.  Wright, 
too,  Gndiog  it  vain  to  hope  for  justice  from  such  a  source,  ceased  his 
eanmnnications  to  the  public  relative  to  the  cloi^y :  the  Parsons' 
Indemnity  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  diurch  received  a  com- 
(lete  white-washing  from  the  State  for  all  its  manifold  sins  and  trang- 
p«SMons. 

After  the  passing  of  the  bank  restriction  Act,  Gan^ng  Bills,  Se- 
ditious Meeting  Bills,  Press  Restriction  Bills,  and  of  Ihe  Habeas 
Corpus  SuspensioD  Bills,  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  that  a  bill  passed 
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to  indemnify  the  clergy.  In  the  latter  case,  however^  there  appeal* 
something  more  unprincipled  and  contemptible  than  in  the  former  an- 
constitutional  measures.  The  law  imposing  the  penalties  which  Mr. 
Wright  sought  to  recover  had  only  been  enacted  in  1803 :  theprofcsaed 
object  was  to  remedy  the  crying  evil  of  non-residence ;  and  to  givt 
greater  encouragement  to  prosecutions,  the  act  provided  that  the  whole 
of  the  penalties  should  be  given  to  the  informer.  Only  eight  yean 
elapse,  an  informer  comes  forward,  relying  on  the  ^th  of  pariiament ; 
prosecutions  are  commenced ;  when  the  legislature  interferes — in  utter 
contempt  of  justice  and  consistency — belying  its  former  profesaioiiSy 
violating  its  pledge,  robbing  an  individual  of  his  reward,  and  screens 
the  delinquents  which  its  own  laws  had  made  liable  to  punishment.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  people  to  feel  any  thing  but  contempt  for  such  a 
system  of  legislation.  Laws,  it  is  clear,  are  not  made  to  principles^  hot 
to  men,  and  are  only  terrible  to  the  weak,  not  to  the  wicked. 

Since  the  memorable  actions  of  Mr.  Wright,  nothing  has  intervened 
to  improve  the  state  of  church  discipline.  An  act  of  parliament,^ 
passed  some  years  after,  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  clergy  than  others 
wise,  by  abolishing  the  oaths  formerly  exacted  of  vicars  to  reside^  by 
augmenting  the  monitory  power  of  the  bishops,  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  prosecution.  Accordingly,  the  great  abases 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline  remain  unabated.  Lord  Mountcashell  states 
that,  since  1814,  the  number  of  incumbents  has  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  2, .500  ;t  consequently,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  pluralities.  Of  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resident  in* 
cumbents,  the  latest  returns  printed  are  for  the  year  1827  ;|  in  that 
year,  we  have  seen,  the  returns  were  from  10,583  benefices  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  benefices  4,413  had  resident,  and  6,120  non- 
resident incumbents.  Many  incumbents  who  reside  on  their  benefices 
do  no  duty ;  they  are  only  attracted  to  their  parishes  by  a  fine  cover  for 
game,  an  excellent  trout-stream,  or,  perhaps,  they  seek  a  quiet  retreat, 
having  worn  out  the  better  part  of  their  existence  in  the  dissipation  of  a 
town  life. 

Even  those  who  reside  and  do  duty,  and  are  called  the  working 
clergy,  perform  a  service  requiring  so  little  intellectual  exertion,  that 
it  hanlly  merits  the  remuneration  of  a  tide-waiter.  They  have  scarcely 
ever  occasion  to  compose  and  deliver  an  original  sermon.  The  late  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  he  received  his  pension,  was  regularly  employed  in  the 
manufacture   of  this  description  of  commodity.     The  market  is  now 


*  .57  Geo.  III.  c.  00,  the  act  which  now  regalates  the  residence  of  the  clergy. 

t  Houee  of  Lords,  May,  4, 1830. 

X  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  471,  Sess.  1830.  After  what  has  been  explained, 
it  is  perhnpfl  unnecessary  to  obser^'e  that  there  are  not  actnally  so  many  Indi- 
viduals as  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resident  incumbents  in  the  Retmns 
import.  The  apparent  inconsistency  results  from  pluraUliet.  Every  benefice 
with  cure  has  an  incumbent;  but,  as  each  incumbent  often  holds  two  or  more 
benefices,  it  reduces  the  number  of  individuals  to  the  amount  we  have  stated, 
{\my;e  80,)  namely,  7101. 
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orersloeked ;  we  seldom  turn  oror  n  newspaper  without  niEetin^  with 
idveribementB  for  the  sale  of  MS  Mrmons,  which,  next  to  manirfiic- 
turea,  Mem  the  most  ninindant  of  all  things.  Sometimes  parcels  are 
«ilTertised  in  lithnrfraphie  typ« ;  this  tvpe  being  an  imitation  of 
writing,  Rermnnti  composed  in  it  pass  with  ilie  congTcgntion  for  original 
compositions,  and  the  minister  has  the  credit  of  prapounding  a  go«id 
dtscoarw,  the  result  of  the  previous  week's  bard  study  and  prepara- 
lion.  A  lot  of  sermooe  of  thi«  description  would  be  invaluable,  and 
mig'ht  be  trasemiited  from  father  to  son,  like  a  freehold  egtate.  If  they 
became  stale,  they  might  be  sold  or  exchanged  with  a  oeighUmiring  in- 
mmbeni ;  this  la  a  common  practice  with  ministers  who  wish  to  indulge 
tfaeir  pariahioners  with  novelty;  they  exchange  one  old  batch  of  sermons 
for  anolber.  from  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

But  enough  of  this.  One  is  at  a  toRs  to  imag'ine  wliat  the  btxhops 
hare  been  doing  while  the  church  has  been  running  to  seed.  These 
riglit  rererend  prolatea  are  expressly  appointed  to  watch  over  the  morals 
and  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  tlioy  are  amply  endowed,  and  have 
numenDua  corps  of  officers  lo  assist  in  the  discharge  of  their  episcopal 
functioDB.  Vet  they  have  been  strangely  remiss  in  attention  to  their 
mballem  brethren.  Translatious  have  tended  greatly  to  produce  this 
•patby ;  they  divest  the  bixhopa  of  a  permanent  interest  in  their 
dioceses,  and  prevent  them  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
cbiUTicter  Bud  demeanour  of  incumbents.  Until  they  attain  the  summit 
of  prclatical  ambition,  they  consider  themsotves  only  birds  of  passage  ; 
in  iheir  »e«a,  what  they  chiefly  take  an  interest  in  is,  to  611  up  the  vacant 
coniiuiaaionii,  and  then  keep  a  steady  eye  on  Durham  or  Winchester. 

Under  the  primacy  of  the  late  Archbishop  Sutton,  enei^tic 
OieaaureS  of  reform  were  not  likely  lo  be  countenanced ;  the  carear  of 
this  mild  but  rapacious  prelate  was  not  an  inapt  exemplar  of  the  favourite 
■  prietlly  motto  on  the  Lambeth  arms, — "  Vnile  the  meekness  of  a 
dac«u>i(A  Ike  tvbtlety  of  a  serpent."  Hia  grace  and  hie  grace's 
ftroily  shared  too  largely  in  the  advantages  of  the  existing  system  to 
Telish  innoTBtion.  His  lordship  had  profound  views  of  the  true  policy 
of  our  spiritual  establishment ;  was  always  for  yielding  a  little  to  keep 
things  quiet,  rather  than  make  a  noise;  knoning  that  the  less  was  said 
■bout  the  church  the  more  she  would  xhine.  Some  of  the  primate's 
waceemon,  on  the  episcopal  bench,  appear  hardly  yet  so  rife  in  the 
mysteries  of  eccleaiastica!  dominion.  A  few  yean  since,  Marah,  of 
PeterboTongh,  was  tormenting  his  clergy  with  some  unintelligible  points 
of  doctrine,  and  Bishop  BlomGeld  lately  aatoQitded  the  inhabitants  of 
LindoD  and  Weatminater  with  a  "  Letter  on  the  Profanation  of 
Am  Lord's  Day."  Had  the  strictures  of  this  right  reverend  prelate  been 
directed  only  against  the  baneful  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  other 
vices  which  disgrace  the  Sabbath,  they  might  have  passed  without  ani- 
Badreraion ;  but  when  he  assails  the  Sunday  press,  and  those  innocent 
relaxations,  conducive  only  to  health  and  harmless  enjoyment,  he 
bebajs  a  purhanism  iinsuited  to  the  age.  His  lordship  seems  to  opine 
I  poor  man  is  bom  only  to  work  and  pray,  while  a  lord  or  a  bishop  may 
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have  hU  concerts,  card-parties,  and  g^rand  dinners  every  daj,  not  even 
excepting  the  seventh.  Such  idle  cant  deceives  no  one ;  it  only  excites 
contempt  or  disgust.  Men*s  professions  now  pass  unheeded;  every 
thing  is  put  into  the  scale  and  taken  at  its  intrinsic  worth.  People 
quietly  ask  why  should  the  clergy  take  ten  millions  annually  out  of  the 
produce  of  land  and  industry  ?  What  services  do  they  render  society  ? 
Do  they  instruct  the  rising  generation?  No;  they  teach  them  Uttle 
that  is  useful  and  a  great  deal  positively  injurious.  Are  they  adminis* 
trators  of  justice?  No;  God  forbid  they  should.  Are  they  profound 
statesmen  ?  Do  they  often  originate  or  encourage  measures  for  ti^ 
good  of  the  country  ?  No ;  they  are  most  miserable  politicians,  and  as 
to  any  project  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
they  appear  not  to  have  a  single  idea.  Well,  but  they  are  ministers  of 
religion !  Very  few  of  them  are  so  employed,  and  as  to  that  the  Dis- 
senters are  not  less  teachers  of  their  flocks,  and  they  receive  no  tithes, 
build  their  own  chapels,  and  altogether  do  not  cost  one-tenth  as  much 
as  the  mere  sinecure  rectors  of  the  Establishment. 

IV.      REVENUES    0£  THE   ESTABLISHED    CLERGY. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  bulk  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  consists 
of  tithe ;  but  besides  tithe,  an  inunense  revenue  is  drawn  from  other 
sources.  The  clergy  are  almost  in  entire  possession  of  the  revenue  of 
charitable  foundations.  They  hold,  exclusively,  the  professorships, 
fellowships,  tutorships,  and  masterships  of  the  universities  and  public 
schools.  Immense  landed  property  is  attached  to  the  sees,  cathedrals, 
and  collegiate  churches.  The  clergy  have  also  a  very  considaimbia 
income  from  glebe-lands,  surplice-fees,  preacherships  in  the  royal 
chapeb,  lectureships,  town-assessments,  Easter-offerings,  rents  of  pews 
in  the  new  churches,  stipends  of  chapels  of  ease,  chaplainships  in  the 
army  and  navy,  chaplainships  to  embassies,  corporate  bodies,  and  com- 
mercial companies ;  besides  which  they  monopolize  nearly  all  profitable 
offices  in  public  institutions,  as  trustees,  librarians,  secretaries,  &c. 

The  bishops,  who  hold  the  chief  estates  of  the  church,  and  to  whom 
the  parochial  clergy,  on  obtaining  licenses  for  curates  and  dispensation 
for  plurality,  are  required  by  law  to  state  the  yearly  value  of  their  beoo- 
fices,  could  furnish  the  most  valuable  information  relative  to  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy.  But  even  this  would  be  insufficient;  nothing  would 
throw  complete  light  on  the  subject,  but  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment, whether  in  lay  or  spiritual  capacity,  making  a  return  of  his  in- 
come and  emoluments.  The  times,  we  doubt  not,  are  fast  approaching 
when  this  defect  in  public  statistics  will  be  supplied,  and  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  a  reformed  parliament  be  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Until  this  period  arrivie,  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  on  collateral  and  inferential  evidence.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  church  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain,  and  we  know  from  the  results  of  recent  ioqui- 
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ric«  inlfl  the  iiMomea  of  grvmrnnr-echMils  nnd  other  chsritHblo  founila- 
tinn*,  which  wo  nearly  of  mleniporarj  nnti'{uitT,  that  tlie  inrr*ii80  in 
iho  vnlii*  of  ecclesiMticnl  est-itea  must  be  immenae.  The  rotunis  in 
Lihtr  lifyis  are  iiBually  relied  upon,  in  estimating  the  reveniiex  of  tlie 
church,  jiiul,  pofhnp,  with  otiier  helps,  it  is  the  best  authority  to  which 
w»  can  rMort.  Of  the  vasl  iocrenBe  in  the  raluo  of  land  Bince  tlio  Vator 
EccU$iattictis  waa  ohlained,  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  School  afford*  a 
Mrikin^  and  appropriate  exemplificntioD.  The  estates  of  this  fonndHlion 
BreNtnated  in  vbHour  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  A.  D.  1524,  they  pru- 
dnced  an  income  of  £122:0:  II  ;  in  the  year  1820,  the  yearly  income 
dsrived  from  the  same  edtntes  waa  £5252 : 2  : 1 1  j."  Here  is  an  inOviue 
in  raluc  of  aea,t\y  Jiftij  fold,  under  the  wiiateful  Md  negligent  mannge- 
menl  of  a  city  company.  The  collegres  of  Eton  and  Winchester  wora 
endowed  far  Iho  edncaiion  and  maintenance  of  only  teventy  poor  and 
iudigrnt  scholars:  their  revennes  amount  renpectiTOly  to  £10,000  and 
£14,000  a  year.  The  fonnder  of  Hemsworth'a  hospital  in  Yorkslure 
(i«timal«d  in  rerenuea  not  to  exceed  £70  a  year;  they  are  now  more 
than  £'JO0O,  Leeds'  grammar-school  wnt  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  aod  Mary,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  mastcra,  and  tho  endow- 
lUMita  prob»My  calculated  to  yield  £80  n year;  they  non- produce  £1506, 
Binnin^Hiam  gntmmar-school  -has  a  revenue  of  near  £n000  per  nnnum. 
1'ho  valwitton  of  the  rectory  of  Airesford  in  the  king's  book  is  only  £8 
n  year;  the  compo«itioii  now  paid  for  titheii  by  the  parishioners  is  i'300 
per  annum,  bntng  an  inci«a»e  of  more  than  thirty-seven  fold.  'Ilie  nc- 
tory  of  Stanhope,  Durham  county,  Mr.  Phillpotta  admits  to  yield  an 
income  of  £2500  ;  the  valuation  in  Liber  Jiegis  is  £67 : 6 : 8.  rHVa- 
oomlM,  in  De<ronshire,  is  returned  at  £50  :  4  :  4 :  the  tithes  are  leased  to 
a  larmnn,  and  worth  £1000  a  year.  The  tithes  of  Iho  adjoining  parish 
of  Morlhoe  are  also  leased  out  to  a  layman  for  £700  or  £800,  although 
ibe  valuation  in  the  king's  book  is  only  £19  :  19  :  3.  Besides  afTordln^ 
a  corioiH  Ulastration  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  tn'o  last  mentioned  parishes 
arc  a  curiciiis  examplw  i>f  [he  stiite  i-f  churdi  disciolino.  Ilfracombo  is 
Mt.-irh,.,l  -,,.,  pr,.!..;„IJ    =!:,;i    .ri  --..h-hu,-.     I  M  mi'.s  .Ii-TliiI  ;      Morthoe 

belongs  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Exeter;  although  the  tithes  are  so 
comiderable,  the  working  minister  of  each  parish  receives  only  a  stipend 
of  £l  00  a  year.  In  Morthoe  the  glebe  is  also  leased  out,— the  vicar, 
having  no  residence,  lives  five  or  six  miles  off,  and  service  is  performed 
oitce  on  Sunday,  which  is  all  the  return  the  parishioners  receive  for 
their  tilhe-aMessmentof  £800  per  annum. 

Other  facta  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
church  property  since  the  ecclesiastical  survey  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
bat  we  fxmsidcr  (he  examples  we  have  selected  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  sufficient  to  afford  a  criterion  of  the  proportional  increase  in 
the  revenues  of  the  church.     The  increase  in  population,  by  increasing 


*  Tbird  Report  vf  the  Charil  J  CanimJMiuiiEn,  p.  U0. 
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the  number  of  church-fees,  has  tended,  as  well  as  the  increased  value  of 
land,  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  no  doubt  many  benefices 
are  worth  two  hundred  fold  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  vicarage  of  Hillingdon,  held  by  the  present  rector  of  St. 
George*s,  Hanover-square,  is  an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  in  clerical 
income.  This,  it  appears,  from  the  original  record  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  PauFs,  was  a  mere  trifle^  the 
great  tithes  of  which,  in  the  year  1281 ,  were  bestowed  on  the  Biahq)  of 
Worcester  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  repair  of  the  church,  the  small  tithes  being  resenred  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  vicar,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
That  part  of  the  contract  relating  to  the  expense  of  repairs  has  always 
been  left  to  be  performed  by  the  parishioners,  the  Right  Reverend  Pre- 
lates of  Worcester  contenting  themselves  with  receiving  their  share  i^ 
the  tithes,  and  reading  a  sermon  to  the  inhabitants  about  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  These  tithes  have  been  of  considerable  value,  and  the 
management  of  them  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The  practice  has  been 
to  let  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  granting  a  lease  of  them  for  three 
lives,  the  purchaser  paying  down,  in  ready  money,  about  £8000.  Even 
on  these  terms  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  profitable  bargain ;  the  last  spa- 
culator  in  this  spiritual  traffic  was  the  late  Lord  Boston,  of  whom  the 
Bishop  demanded  the  exorbitant  sum  of  £8000,  for  the  insertion  of  a 
new  life,  one  of  the  former  having  dropt.  His  lordship  neglecting  to 
complete  the  agreement,  the  lease  was  nominally  made  over  to  the 
bishop's  daughter,  who  gave  receipts  in  her  own  name  for  the  amoont 
of  tithes  collected. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year  1812,  when  an  aet  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing  and  exonerating  from  tithes  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon  ;  which  was  prompdy  acted  upon, 
and  a  distribution  of  lands  took  place,  by  which  765  acres  were  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  for  ever. 
By  this  arrangement  the  bishop  and  vicar  have  obtained  a  fine  estate  in 
exchange  for  £16  a  year,  the  valuation  of  the  living  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  All  parties  are  more  independent  of  each  other — no  con- 
tention about  tithes  nor  compositions  for  tithes.  The  bishop  repairs  a 
chapel  in  lieu  of  the  church ;  the  vicar  is  an  absentee,  leaving  a  corate 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  only  parties  who 
have  sustained  any  loss  are  the  poor,  in  being  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
common  which  their  forefathers  enjoyed. 

Leaving  these  incidental  illustrations  of  church  property,  let  ns 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  upon  some  general  principle,  the  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  estimates,  by  individuals,  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  are  mosUy  limited  to  a  valuation  of  tithe  and  the  landed  estates 
of  the  church.  Of  the  unfairness  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  shall 
hereafter  speak ;  at  present  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader  two  estimates 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  drawn  up  on  very  different  principles,  and 
by  parties  who  entertain  very  different  views  of  the  state  of  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment.    The  first  statement  is  from  the  third  edition  of 
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!i  work,  enlitlod  '•  Remarks  on  llie  CoRsuDiption  of  Public  U'ealifi  by 
the  t'lergy."  ' 

Estimate  of  the  Revenues  and  Property  of  the  Eslabluhed  Church 
in  Englnttd  and  Wales. 

Annual  valur  of  t!ie  groM  produce  of  ihe  land  of  Eagluid  ■nil 
W«Im «lso,ooo,noo 

Omvthln)  of  Uie  lanil  of  EnRliuid  nnd  Wale*  not  aubJMl  to  tithe 
for  the  clctg/,  1)0111(5  ailh«f  tilhc-ftee  or  lajr-imiiroiiriMliuiiB  . . ..      GO,e00,noo 

L«avine  tlieMmountun  which  Uthel  for  (heeler^  am  l«tjcd....     lOD.OOO.UUU 
SoppuslDg  ttit<  clersT  to  le>y  ODe-«iileetitl],  they  gpl O.Sav.nuo 

TilhBi  .■■..... O.WO,000 

tataitn  of  Ihp  bidiopl  uid  ecclfiloalkal  curpoialioDB   .>■■,.... .  t,0(lU,OUO 

AiMMBicnts  in  tunns,  un  lioiises,  iit , .,, 160,000 

L'hB[K:laufi-a»iiIip>'mli ItlD.OCKI 

Total £7,000.000 

From  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  5S. 

Total  nonbcr  uf  acrva  In  Knglaml  Hod  Wales 37,004,400 

Deduct  waatK  land,  ahual  une-»vfalli S,i1W,iao 

NumrwroracrBiinlilUiie   31,TU3,S0a 

AbtH^-lanil,  or  land  eicoipl  by  niaiiusfniia  lithe, ooo-tcotb    .,■■        ), 170,^10 

Number  of  KcraiBcluitlly  subject  to  tilhM  SH,llla,08d 

Tlii*  number,  divided  by  10,693,   the  number  of  parishes,  gives 
2,076  titliable  acres  to  each  parish. 

Ik  the  Patronage  of  ihe  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
the  Uriiversities  and  Collegiate  Establishments. 

ITS!  Rectarin,  cootai  a  in  g  4,037,508  acrta,  atlt.6d £     8II,«<iS 

SUl  Vicangea,  contaiaing  6,S64,Sie  acres,  at  li.  Sd S9I,S3a 

Annaal  valun  of  Public  Liriaga 1,NS,0VS 

In  the  Gift  of  private  Patrons. 

S444  Seclorlea,  coaUining9,3ie,I44  acret,  at3«.6d l,fll9,B20 

SI75  Vicaratt^,  cunUiniag  a,H3D.300  acres,  at  1 1.  3d 163,76» 

1000  Perpetual  curaeiei,  averaging  £7S  each 7t,V00 

ft49  BeneBcei,  no  I  parochial,  averagiag  £S0  each 13,150 

Anaual  value  of  Private  BeneOces a,0a4,04) 

8000  Glebe*,  at  £30  each  100,000 

Total  income  of  parochial  clergy    3,441,138 

Income  of  biiiha  pries 130,000 

Ditto  of  deans  and  chapters 3ia,000 

Tola!  revenae  of  the  tUtablished  Clergy £t,B7S,18f) 
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We  shall  first  solicit  attention  to  the  estimate  from  the  Qaartcrly 
Review,  which  is  such  an  unfair  and  misleading  representation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  that  w^e  ought  almost  to  apologize  to  the  reader 
for  laying  it  before  him,  Arthur  Young,  who  is  no  bad  authority  in 
these  matters,  says  the  revenue  of  the  church  was  five  millions  in 
1 790,  and  how  greatly  it  must  since  have  augmented  from  the  vast 
increase  in  population  and  produce.  Notwithstanding  the  evaeione 
and  omissions  under  the  Property-Tax,  the  returns  for  1812*  make 
the  tithe  of  that  year  amount  to  £4,700,000,  and,  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  produce  and  fall  in  prices,  it  is  not  likely  a  less  sum  would 
be  returned  at  present.  During  the  war,  the  tithe  was  usually  esti- 
mated at  one-third  of  the  rent ;  it  is  not  much  less  now,  but,  suppose 
it  only  one-fourth,  and  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  £31,795,200, 
or  one  pound  for  every  acre  in  tillage  ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  tithe 
collected  is  £7,948,200;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one-third  for  lay- 
tithes  and  land  exempt  from  tithe,  the  church-tithes  alone  amount  to 
£5,297,200. 

Upon  whatever  principle  we  test  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  its  erroneousness  is  apparent.  The  reviewer  supposes  the 
rectorial  tithes  to  average  only  3s.  6d,  per  acre,  and  the  vicarial  tithes 
only  Is.  3d,  Both  these  sums  are  assuredly  too  low.  The  vicarage 
tithes,  in  consequence  of  the  turnip-husbandry  and  other  improvements 
in  agriculture,  are  often  more  valuable  than  the  parsonage.  The  returns 
to  tihe  circular  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  make  the  tithe 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  1790,  average,  per  acre,  4s.  O^d. ;  in  1803, 
5s.  S^d. ;  in  1813,  7s.  d^d.  Adopting  the  rate  of  tithe  of  1803,  and 
taking,  with  the  reviewer,  the  land  in  tillage  at  31,795,200  acres,  the 
whole  amount  of  tithes  collected  is  £10,267,200;  from  which,  if  we 
deduct,  as  before,  one-third  for  lay- tithes  and  tithe-free  land,  the 
amount  of  church-tithes  is  £6,844,800  per  annum. 

Again :  the  reviewer  greatly  misrepresents  the  proportion  between 
rectories  and  vicarages.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  the  impropriate 
livings  barely  equal  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Yet  the  reviewer 
makes  the  nun^er  of  vioarages  4516;  whereas,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Plymley,  there  are  only  3687  vicarages  in  England  and  Wales.f  But 
it  suited  the  sinister  purpose  of  the  writer  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
vicarages,  in  order  to  calculate  the  tithes  of  so  many  parishes  at  onlj 
Is.  3d.  per  acre. 

The  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  Bishoprics  at  £150,000  is  gp:eatlj 
below  the  truth.  The  revenues  of  the  four  sees  of  Winchester,  Durham, 
Canterbury,  and  London  alone  exceed  that  sum.  A  vast  deal  of  mystery 
is  always  maintained  about  the  incomes  of  the  bishops ;  but  the  publw 
has  incidentally  been  put  in  possession  of  some  certain  data  on  this  point. 
In  1829^  the  late  Archbishop  Sutton  applied  for  a  private  act  of  parlia- 


*  Nos.  248  and  250,  for  1814  and  1816. 

t  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
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menl  to  raiBO  a  loan  of  £37,000,  to  nssist  in  altering  and  improving 
tAmbC'th -palace ;  when  it  came  out  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  this 
poor  meDiber  of  Ihe  "  coi\ege  of  tidhennen"  wa«  o\lv  £32,000  per 
SDnum.  This  is  the  representation  of  his  own  officer.  Doctor  Lushiop- 
toa.  Mr.  A.  Baring  stated  that  the  rerenue  of  the  see  of  Lontlon 
would,  by  the  falling  in  of  leases,  shortly  amount  to  £100,000  a  j-cor.* 
The  Bishop  of  Umdon,  in  reply  to  this,  alle^red  that  his  income,  allaiv- 
int;  for  casualties,  did  not  amount  to  one  eerenlh  of  that  aum.  His 
lordship,  of  course,  meant  hia  jfxeif  income,  and  did  not  include  fines 
for  the  renewal  of  leases,  nor  the  value  of  his  parka,  palace,  and  man- 
sions. We  can  assure  this  right  reverend  prelate  that  the  public  never, 
in  tnith,  thought  his  income,  or  that  of  bia  Grace  of  Canterbury,  was 
M  extravagantly  high  as  on  their  own  showing  they  appear  to  be.  The 
Me  of  Winchester  is  supposed  to  be  worth  £50,000  per  annum.  In 
one  year  the  bishop  of  thia  diocese  received  upivurda  of  £15,000  in 
Bum  for  (he  renewal  of  leases. 

Bnt  lei  us  ascertain  the  total  income  of  all  the  sees.  In  Liber  Reffis, 
the  King's  book,  we  have  an  authentic  return  of  the  value  of  the  bishop- 
rics in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll,  As  lliis  return  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lutnre  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  wo  may  be  sure  it 
was  nut  too  mnch.  However,  in  these  returns,  the  See  of  Canterliury 
is  rained  at  £*2682  :  12  :  a  per  annum;  the  See  of  London  at  £1000. 
Tliia  was  at  a  time  when  a  labourer's  wages  were  only  a  penny  a  day. 
Now,  it  sppeara,  from  the  admissions  of  Doctor  Lushington  and  ihfi 
Bitliop  of  Limdun,  that  the  present  iucomes  of  these  sees  are  £32,000 
and  £14,444  a-ycar.  So  that  one  see  has  increased  in  value  twelve 
and  the  other  more  than  fourteea-fold.  The  other  bishoprics  have,  no 
donbt.  increased  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the 
lwentv-Pi\  sc.-s  in  Liber  Regis  amount  to  £22,855  a-year,  their  pre- 

K-nl  ■.;,! V'.!   '  .^  l  --  ibaii  tliLrttuii   linn'«  that  sum,  or  £3i)7,115, 

io*HM.]   .       .'  ...  MUed   in  Ihe  QuarU-rly  Reviciv.     Thia  does 

not  include  the  dignities  and  rectories  annexed  to  the  sees,  or  held  in 
connuendam,  nor  the  parka  and  palaces,  the  mansions,  viUas,  varrsns, 
fines  for  renewals,  benots,  and  edier  manorial  nghta,  enji^ed  1^  Ifaa 
bistiops,  and  which  would  make  their  incomes  equal  to,  at  leeat,  half-a- 
million  per  amtnm. 

The  revenues  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  may  be  approximated  to  on 
the  same  principle.  Their  incomes,  like  those  of  the  bishops,  arise 
prtecipally  from  lands  and  manors,  and  certain  payments  in  money. 
hi  the  King's  Booh,  the  deans  and  chapters  are  v^ed  at  £38,000 
a-jcar;  consequently,  thev  do  not  amount,  at  present,  to  less  than 
£494,000  per  anmim,  instead  of  £275,000.  Bnt  the  retnru  in  the 
Valor  ^^lesiasticuB  are  far  from  complete;  Beveral  deaneries,  j»e- 
bends,  and  other  offices  are  omitted;  it  follows,  our  estimatQ  is  iu 
bekrw  the  annual  worth  of  the  ecclesiastical  corpoiations. 


*  Hobs*  af  CoaMont,  April  27,  UK. 
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The  Reviewer  conBiders  each  glebe  to  be  worth  only  £20  a-joir; 
but,  when  he  is  desirous  of  illustrating  the  penury  of  the  church  by 
comparing  its  endowments  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  he 
values  the  glebes  of  the  latter  at  £30  per  annum.  The  writer  omiti  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  parsonage-houses :  they  must  be  worth  some- 
thing, as  they  save  rent  to  the  incumbents  or  their  curates. 

But  enough  of  the  estimate  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  this  publication  are  so  notorious  that  every  one  it 
on  his  guard  against  receiving,  implicitly,  any  representations  relative 
to  the  church  from  so  suspicious  a  source.  The  first  statement,  fiom 
the  '*  Remarks,"  &c.  contains  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  supply.  Before,  however,  we  submit  a  complete 
view  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  it  will  be  proper  shortly  to  advert 
to  some  items  of  ecclesiastical  emolument  usually  omitted  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature. 

Besides  tithe  and  the  landed  estates  of  the  church,  there  are,  as 
before  remarked,  various  other  sources  from  which  the  clergy  dwive 
very  considerable  advantages.  Of  these,  the  first  we  shall  notice  are 
Public  Charities.  The  inquiries  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  ao  ht 
as  they  have  proceeded,  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Brougham's 
estimate  of  the  revenues  of  charitable  foundations  at  nearly  iwomil* 
lions  a-year.  From  the  tenure  of  charitable  endowments,  the  clergy 
have  almost  entire  possession  of'  this  immense  fund.  In  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  returns  under  the  Gilbert  Act,  there  are  3898 
school  charities,  of  which  the  clergy  enjoy  the  exclusive  emolument; 
and,  in  the  remaining  charities,  they  largely  participate  as  trustees, 
visitors,  or  other  capacity.  The  pious  credulity  of  our  anceston  in- 
duced them  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  clergy,  little  foreseeing 
how  their  confidence  would  be  abused.  Three -fourths  of  charitable  pro- 
perty, at  least,  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  ecclesiastics,  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  inquiries  recently  instituted  into  charitable  fimnda- 
tions,  the  worst  abuses  have  been  found  under  their  management.  The 
school  of  Pocklington,  in  Yorkshire,  was  a  flagrant  instance,  in  which 
a  member  of  the  established  church  was  receiving  a  snug  income  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  teaching  oy£  schdar.  A  right  reverend 
prelate,  who  had  been  left  IK  trust,  and  his  family,  had  appropriated 
the  funds  of  the  Mere  and  Spital  charities.  The  gptunmar-scho(ABi  in 
almost  every  town  have  become  mere  sinecures,  seldom  having  more 
than  two  or  three  foundation-scholars ;  and  the  buildings  piously  in- 
tended for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor  scholars^  have  been 
perverted  into  boarding  and  pay  schools  for  the  emolument  of  their 
clerical  masters.  Bristol  and  Bath,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Ripon,  and  Preston,  are  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  abuse  and 
perversion.  In  the  principal  foundations  in  the  metropolis  and  neigh* 
bourhood,  in  the  Charter-house,  Christ's  Hospital,  the  great  schools  of 
Westminster,  St.  PauKs,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  Gresham  Lectures, 
they  derive  great  advantages  as  wardens,  visitors,  provosts,  high 
masters,   senior  masters,  ushers,  lecturers,  and  assistants.     Many  of 
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tkm  Am  BM  keU  hf /pktraliii$,  who  ara».ako,  dtgniiariaf  and 

)mU«Ihm  at  £800  B-y«Br,  brndM  lUowmiicat  for  hooie-nHU,  vege- 

iilhi^  mi  ]uNn»  9mi  laige  ptaiiim  of  one  thoownd  m^Tetrt  ot  so,  on 

wtiiBiBl,    Thm  yrtooBt  iMod-nuurtor  of  the  Chaitor-lioiiie,  and  tho 

iMiaad  pnMBt  iMMl-aiMlor  of  St.  Pftal'i  School,  an  ezamploa  of  thio 

Mt  of  BHMiopQlj.    Ib  fh0  coUegoo  of  Eton  aod  Wincheftor^  agBin, 

jb  laMiiliOil  cioigy  haf»  a  bioo  pafahnoBy,    Tho  gofommttnl  of  these 

ioTMM  IB  acoftain  nombor  of  rweremi  &Uowo»  aad/i 

who  ie  a  rop<rfwrf  alio.    Tho  Tahie.gf  a  iellowihim  including 

iir ooak,  caadlqa»  and  gown,  ia  aboot  £1000  a-joar;  and  a 

Ib  good  yaaio,  haa  netted  £2500  per  annmn;^  besides 

riaoh,  the  Mk/wm  ganaralhr  help,  thepnaehes  to  a  good  &t  living  or 

IB^  which  BIO  in  the  gift  of  the  coU^gea.    Agaia*  the  eatahliiSied 

ohigj  Imw  esdnaivo  psassssion  of  the  levennea  of  the  UniveraitieSy  to 

lb  saeiBaiBB  of  diasenters,  and  all  persona  ol  delicate  conacienoea,  who 

tteaenqiBlooi  about  taking  oatha.  and  aohscrfbing  to  articles  oi  £uth 

Aqr BsiAer baliefo BorBndenitand.t    The Talne ^ a uniforsity fellow- 

dip is gJBeiraUy  leas  than  a  ftUowsliip  at  Eton  or  Winchester;  thoogh 

ttsftasoaeaof  aooM  of  the  fidlowB  are  handaoflM  enough  to  induce  them 

Unrfsr.eiliba^nrand  cdlsgo  losadeoco  tpa  b^psfiee  in  the  coontryx 

ill  Ip'whidk  no  proftasoiahipi  and  tntorshipa,  whioh,  bringing  tiie 

fBBHMB  Ib  eoBtact  widi  the  jeoth  of  the  aristocnurf  and  gentry,  lead 

IsEfimp  and  digniriea*    Nomeroos  limgs  are  also  in  the  gift  of  the 

lUiiisiliesy  as  well  as  in  the  other  foondatioos  we  hare  mentioned, 

of  the  effiosa  hi  the  Univeiaities  ara  incompatible  with 

It 

¥mm  these  details  we   may  conclude  the  established  clergy  share 

higely  in  the  rerenues  of  Public  Charities ;  supposing  the  college  and 

•chool  charities  aTorage  only  £175  each,  they  will  produce  £682,150 

t-ymr. 

CauacH  or  Surplice  Fees,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  form 
msthsf  abundant  source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy.  Originally,  surpUce- 
fas  wne  paid  only  by  the  rich,  and  were  intended  for  chanty :  what 
BIS  fcrmeriy  a  Toluntaiy  gift  has  been  converted  into  a  demauod,  and, 


*  Evidtoce  of  Dr.  Ooodall,  Third  Report  of  Education-Committee. 

t  It  at  to  this  hoor  the  practice  at  one  of  the  Universities,  in  obedience  to  the 
itetales  of  Land,  to  demand  of  every  student  on  his  matriculation,  provided 
ht  kave  attained  the  mature  age  of  twelve  years,  his  written  assent  and  consent 
tB  til  aad  every  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion ! — and  at  the  other, 
«tee  caadidates  for  tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
jsiml  to  subscribe,  I  can  solemly  declare, — from  my  own  positive,  personal, 
uowlidge, — thattiie  most  reckless  levity — the  most  dangerous  trifling  with  the 
Bcied  engagements  of  truth,  are  found  to  prevail  on  these  occasions !  I  ask 
BtMch  the  approved  methods  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  national  morality? 
I  nk  are  these  mockeries  an  exemplification  of  the  position  so  recently  pro- 
daiaed  by  Captain  Basil  Hail,— that  '  it  is  the  aristocratical  classes,  and  they 
thae,  who  can  give  a  right  tone  to  manners,  by  setting  the  fashion  in  everything 
•U  if  irmt  tn  frimeifU,  or  proaicoi/y  wiae  in  morob  and  m  p^lUice  f^Tke 
Omth:  it$  Cirii  EiiMiAment  indefem$Me,'-H\inietf  London,  l8Si. 
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instead  of  the  poor  leceiTing  these  donationSy  ihej  are  pocketed  by  ^ 
clergy,  and  poor  as  well  as  rich  are  now  compelled  to  paj  fees  on 
burielsy  marriages,  churchings,  and  christenings.  The  total  aoni 
netted  from  this  source  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  correctlj.  la 
London,  church-fees  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  tiie  priest's 
salary.  Besides  the  regular  fee,  it  is  usual,  on  the  burial  of  opoknt 
people,  to  get  a  compliment  of  a  guinea  or  more  for  hat-band  and 
gloTes  :  at  marriages,  ^ve  guineas;  at  christenings,  a  guinea.  In 
Ireland,  the  surplice-fees,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  gifts,  form  tbs 
only  maintenance  of  the  catholic  priesthood :  and,  in  this  country,  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  fees  and  gratuities,  is  little  short  of  one 
million  a-year.  The.  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  whose  estimate  of  diurch 
property  is  seldom  more  than  one-half  of  its  real  amount,  calculates 
the  annual  value  of  the  glebe  and  surplice-fees  of  each  parish,  on  an 
average,  at  £40  a-year,  making,  according  to  him,  a  tax  upon  the 
population  of  half  a  million  per  annum. 

Easter-Offerings,  Oblations,  &c.  form  a  third  soorce  of 
ecclesiastical  emolument.  These  Offerings,  or  DueSt  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  certain  customary  payments  at  Easter  and  all  church- 
festivals,  to  which  every  inhabitant -housekeeper  is  liable.  Their 
amount  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  North,  tfaey 
commonly  pay  sixpence  in  lieu  of  an  offering-hen;  a  shilling  in  lie«i  of 
an  offering-goose  or  turkey;  one  penny,  called  smoke-penny;  one 
penny-halfpenny  for  every  person  or  communicant  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  so  on.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  the  annual  value  of 
these  good  things.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  in  some  parts  they  are 
very  pertinaciously  levied,  and  considered  by  the  established  dei^  as 
part  of  their  ''  ancient  rights."*  Probably,  the  value  of  Easter^oflfer* 
ings  may  be  taken  at  £100,000  a-year. 

The  Lectureships,  in  towns  and  populous  places,  are  another 
branch  of  clerical  income.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  for  a  lecture- 
ship, the  parishioners,  if  they  desire  a  novelty  of  this  sort,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  church-service,  provide  one  at  their  own 
charge.  The  ^ue  of  a  lectureship,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number 
and  liberality  of  the  subscribers.  No  person  can  officiate  as  a  lecturer 
unless  approved  by  the  incumbent  and  diocesan.  Frequent  squabbles 
arise  from  this  cause ;  the  parishioners  choosing  a  popular  preacher, 
who,  from  a  miserable  feeling  of  jealousy,  is  not  approved  by  the  less 
gifUid  incumbent.  The  lectureships  are  generally  held  with  other  pre- 
ferments.   Their  total  value  may  be  stated  at  £60,000  per  annum. 

The  next  branch  of  revenue  we  shall  notice  are  Chaplainsiixps 
and  those  public  offices  which  the  Clergy  may  be  said  to  hold  ex  officio^ 
and  to  which  they  have  always  the  preference.  The  value  of  chaplain- 
ships  to  the  nobility,  to  ambassadors,  public  bodies,  and  commercial 
companies,  must  be  considerable ;  but  of  the  value  of  these,  and  of  the 

*  Trial  of  Peter  Watson,  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durham,  for  the  s«b- 
straction  of  Easter  Offerings. 
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jkmhMhfOmamfsjm  pnUie  inrtitirtinM,  it  k  lanUj posriUe  to 
tttete.    BoBpoM  £10,000  ftHysir. 

hrtkn  ■  JwpniDJ  mi  ^  P^p^  ^  ^  Nxw  Cbubcbbs  erected 

mimlkm  mUiwilf  of  tlM  OonnuMioMn  ippoiBtod  fir  theft  imrpoee. 

Oiani^r  £1^,400  in  Exdbeqner^bilb  bee  heeo  elieedj  iiauad  in 

«i  «f  An  iwDfaaftMry  ooBtribadooo  towaidi  thie  ondeitaking*^     The 

■iniie  of  tho  eecretuyy  snrrejorsy  office-keepen,  and  other  onderiinge 

tf  tUe  coBunlMoo  eoit  the  ooontrj  more  than  £5,000  a-jear.    One 

hadaai  and  wm  ckmehee  and  ebqpele  hate  bw^  eompl^edy  end  ono 

inndvad  and  five  iMM«  are  in  diilerent  etagee  of  progrees:  iHiatie  the 

vhria  PMBiliOf  intended  to  he  erected,  or  iSke  tetel  expenee,  aobodf  oan 

tA,  fir  An  ConnuMionere  have  been  recently  taeoiTiovwred,  and  in  all 

fnbaiilitjf  their  pieaeUMNUBwiH  be  protracted  fvagee  to  OQine.    Had 

Aa  lidh  dergy  eontributed  their  JMt  eharo  to  the  Fbat  Fhiiti  Fond, 

Aero ironld  have beenne neeaeaty  lor  impoaing  thie  additional  tax  on 

ftapdUfe.    Bnt  the fim^Nitiaiirie  far £Mai  bong  tte 

tttnnibBij  pronaading.    All  thoro  new  chadMe  and  awpela  will 

Imo  to  be  kept  in  ropair  by  latw  leeief  on  the  pariihionerM    .diMmrtBra 

an  chnrehaieni  and  tiua,  dMogh  nuuoy  lume  oopoaed  their  erec- 

lanii  imiiy.    Then  there  are  the  etipeada  of  nuniateiB,  clerks, 

paw-cpeDere^  and  tlMagli  hwt,  met  leeet,  tiie  gnaslingi  and  fred- 

ef  aaztone,  chnrohwaideBe,  and  idiapelwaniene  to  be  provided  &r ; 

hnhea^  fSbm  patronage  of  the  new  ofanrchea  ie  gbon  to  tiie  patron  or 

hoHnbent  «f  the  mouer-church,  yet  the  ealariee  of  the  minieter  and 

odMToftciahi,  inetead  of  bdng  deducted  irom  the  income  of  the  rector 

orvieer,  aro  to  be  raieed  by  a  charge  for  the. renfs  of  pews.     Only 

think  of  this  novel  device  for  augmeiitiDg  the  revenues  of  the  eccle- 

nstical  order!     Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  levied  for  the 

aaiolenanoe  of  the  established  religion,    aud  though  the  frequenters 

flfthe  new  churches  are  actually  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  the  in- 

cuibentB  of  their  parishes,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  an  addi- 

tiood  som  in  pew  rents  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  national  communion, 

aid  a  they  desire  a  third  service  on  Sundays,  they  must  contribute 

«Uitional  for  that  too.t     How  much  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  will  be 

vlttBntely  increased  from  this  source,  we  have  not  the  means  of  esti- 

ittting.    The  incomes  settled  on  some  of  the  new  ministers  by  the* 

Cotoquniooers  are  very  considerable ;  that  of  the  minister  of  St  Peter's, 

'^ialico,  is  £900  a  year ;  and  those  of  the  rectors  of  the  three  new 

chttches  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  are  £350  per  annum  each. 

^^ippoee  the  annu^  charge  of  each  new  church  £450  per  annum,  it 

^  ihortly  add  to  the  other  permanent  revenues  of  the  church  a  yearly 

««mflf  £94,050. 


*  Kletentb  Annnal  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Session,  1831. 
t  Chuicb-Bwiiaing- Ads  the  68  Geo.  III.  c.  43 ;  69  Geo.  ill.  c.  134  ;  3  Geo. 
1V.CT2;  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  103 ;   TSc  8Geo.  IV.c.72i  0  Geo.  IV,  c.42. 
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We  shall  now  collect  the  different  itemi  and  exhibit  a  general  atate- 
ment  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy.  The  sum  put  down 
for  tithe  is  church-tithe  only,  afler  deducting  the  tithe  of  lay-im|wo- 
priations,  and  allowing  for  abbey-land  and  land  exempt  by  modna  fitai 
tithe.  The  church-rates  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  but  beiBg 
levied  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  ch>p<ia, 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  personal  income  of  the  clergy,  and  an 
omitted. 

Revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  England  and  Wales. 

Church-tithe   £6,884,800 

Incomes  of  the  bishoprics  •••••• ••••  297,1 15* 

Estates  of  the  deans  and  chapters 494,000 

Glebes  and  parsonage-houses • 250,000 

Perpetual  curacies  £75  each 75,000 

Benefices  not  parochial  £250  each    .32,460 

Church-fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christenings,  &c.  •  •  500,000 
Oblations,  offerings,  and  compositions  for  o&ringa  at 

the  four  great  festivals    80,000 

College  and  school  foundations ••• 682,160 

Lectureships  in  towns  and  populous  places     •  • 60,000 

Chaplainships  and  offices  in  public  institutions  •••«••  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapels •  94,060 

Total  Revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy  •£9,459,666 

We  are  confident  several  of  these  sources  of  emolument  are  rather 
under-rated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  that  some  items  do  nof  pro- 
perly appertain  to  ecclesiastical  income — that  they  are  the  rewaros  pro 
opera  et  labore  extra-officially  discharged  by  the  clergy.  But  whit 
would  be  said  if,  in  stating  the  emoluments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
we  limited  ourselves  to  his  military  pay,  without  also  including  his 
pensions,  sinecures,  and  civil  appointments  ?  The  sums  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  clergy  are  received  by  them  either  as  ministers  of  religion, 
or  from  holding  situations  to  which  they  have  been  promoted  in  con- 
sequence of  being  members  of  the  Established  Church.  There  are 
several  sums  annually  raised  on  the  people  which  we  have  omitted,  but 
which,  in  strictness,  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  dergj. 
Large  sums  are  constantly  being  voted  by  Parliament  for  building 
churches  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England;  more  than  £21,000  has 
been  gpranted  for  building  churches  and  bishops*  palaces  in  the  West 
Indies;  £1,600,000  has  been  granted  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  clergy ^ 
as  they  are  called,  and  who  have  been  also  favoured  by  their  livii 


*  The  see  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  in  charge  in  the  Rhig's  Book,  and  Is 
omitted  in  this  estimate. 
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being  exonerated  from  the  laiid-tax  ;  nearly  a  million  lias  been  granted 
for  boilding  houses  and  purchasinfr  glebes  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland  ; 
upwards  of  £16,000  a-year  is  voted  lo  a  society  for  propa^iing  Chuicb 
of  England iem  in  foreign  parts;'  and  more  than  £9,000  is  granted 
to  some  other  Society  for  Discountejiancing  Ktce,  — a  duty  which  one 
would  think  eepecially  merged  in  the  functions  of  our  established  pastors. 
All  these  luina  have  been  omitted  :  they  certainly  tend  to  augment  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  public  by  the  Church  ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  do  not  all  form  permanent  branches  of  ecclesiastical  charge,  they 
are  excluded  from  our  estimate  of  clerical  income. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  Number  of  Persons  among  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  are  divided.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  number  of  prelates,  dignitaries,  and  incumbents,  is  only  7,694, 
and  by  this  diminutive  phalanx  m  tlie  entire  revenue  of  £9,459,565 
monopolized,  affording  an  average  income  of  £l,'2'28  to  each  itidividual. 
Except  the  clergy,  there  is  no  class  or  order  of  men  whose  income* 
average  an  amount  like  this.  The  average  pay  of  officers  in  the  army 
or  nary  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Clergy.  Take  the 
legal  classes— the  roost  gainful  of  all  professions;  add  together  the 
incomes  of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  judges,  the  barristers,  conveyancers, 
proctors,  special -pleaders,  and  every  odier  grade  of  that  multitudinous 
craft — the  pettifogger  of  most  limited  practice  included — and  divide  the 
total  by  the  number  of  individuals,  and  it  will  yield  no  average  income 
like  that  of  dignitaries,  rectors,  and  vicata.  Slill  less  will  the  fees  and 
gains  of  the  medical  classes—the  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary — 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  Chui'ch.  The  pensions,  salaries,  and 
perquisites  of  ent^lotjfs  in  the  civil  department  of  government  are  justly 
deemed  extrava^nl;  but  compare  the  united  incomes  of  these  wilh 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  the  humblest  official 
in  the  Stamp  Office,  and  the  difference  is  enormous.  Tlie  Church  is  a 
monstrous,  overgrown  Criesus  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  its 
revenues  incredible,  unbearable,  and  out  of  proportion  wilh  every  other 
Mrrice  and  claM  in  society. 

An  average  estimate  of  the  incomea  of  the  Clergy,  however,  affords 
no  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church 
arft  aqoandeicd  among  its  members.  Next  to  pluralists,  the  greatest 
■base  in  the  establishment  results  from  the  unequal  amount  of  income 
pooKMed  by  individuals  of  the  same  rank  in  the  ecdesiaatica]  order, 
and  the  unequal  burthen  of  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  incomes 
of  some  lushops,  as  those  of  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  barely 


*  The  eflorls  to  promote  Cburch  of  EDglandism  by  cipeasive  e>lBbti«hnientfl 
mn  attended  with  as  litUe  lUcccas  in  the  C^luaiea  ss  in  llie  molher  cuuntry.  in 
Upper  Caoada,  out  of  US  cleTKynieii,  on);  SI  ate  cleTgymcD  of  the  church  of 
Eogland.  The  MoravisDi  are  tbe  sect  whose  tuiiBion  is  most  luccewful  in  (he 
Weat  Indiea.    Thej  mix  familiarlr  wilh  the  Indians,  instruct  them  ir  *'- '' 
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equal  that  of  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  recton  and  ricart  wImmo 
conduct  they  are  appointed  to  superintend ;  while  the  incomes  of  others 
exceed  those  of  the  highest  functionaries  in  the  land.  Yet  we  are  told, 
hy  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  revenues  of  the  higher  order  of  ecdeaiastics 
are  to  enable  them  to  rear  their  "  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  palaces 
to  reprove  presumptuous  vice."  But  if  one  bishop  requires  a  larga 
revenue  to  support  his  dignity  in  high  places,  so  does  another.  Among 
the  archdeacons  is  like  inequality,  their  incomes  varying  from  £200  to 
£2000  a-year.  And  among  the  dignitaries  and  members  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  establishments  is  similar  disproportion.  Many  of  the 
deaneries,  as  those  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  St.  Paul's,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Wells,  are  very  valuable,  yielding,  probably,  to 
their  possessors,  incomes  of  £10,000,  £8,000,  £5,000,  £2,000, 
£1,900,  and  1,500  respectively.  The  prebendaries  and  canonries 
vary  in  amount  from  £250  to  £2,000  a-year.  Some  of  the  precentor- 
ships  are  worth  not  less  than  £900  a-year ;  and  many  of  the  chan- 
cellorships,  treasurerships,  succentorships,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  official  ships,  afford  snug  incomes  of  £400,  £500,  and  £800  per 
annum.  The  minor  canons  some  of  them  have  £250;  the  vicars-cboral 
£350 ;  the  priest-vicars,  the  chanters,  and  sub-chanters,  and  a  hundred 
more  popish  names  and  offices,  are  all  amply,  though  unequafly,  re« 
munerated  for  their  services. 

In  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  there  is  similar  diversity  and 
injustice.  Many  rectories,  as  before  observed,  are  more  valuable  than 
bishoprics,  having  incomes  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  a-year.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vicarages,  being  possessed  of  large  glebes  or  large 
endowments,  and  sometimes  both.  While,  again,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  rectories,  and  in  particular  vicarages,  whose  tithee 
are  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  without  c\'en  a  parsonage-house.  In 
some  instances,  the  deficiency  of  income  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  unite  the  incomes  of  two  or  three  parishes  to 
produce  an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  officiating  minister,  who,  in 
the  care  of  so  many  churches,  cannot  have  time  to  officiate  at  any  of 
them  properly ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  are  many  souls  lost  which  might 
be  saved ;  some,  straying  into  the  fold  of  sectarianism,  become  jaco- 
bins and  dissenters,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  mother  church,  and  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  right  reverend  bishops,  the  very  reverend  deans, 
the  venerable  archdeacons,  and  other  reverend  dignitaries,  who  waste, 
in  the  pomp,  vanities,  and  luxuries  of  the  world,  the  sums  which  onght 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  these  poor  livings. 

The  penury  of  one  part  of  the  church  is  not  less  objectionable  than 
the  bloated  and  sinecure  opulence  of  another.*     At  the  establishment  of 

*  The  poverty  of  the  Welch  clergy  is  proverbial ;  many  of  the  curates  raeeive 
no  more  than  £10  or  £16  per  annum.  They  seldom  taste  animal  food,  a  meagre 
allowance  of  bread  and  potatoes  being  aU  their  scanty  means  aflbrd.  In  North 
Males  we  have  heard  CChurek  RegeneratUm  and  UnUer$itv  Rtform)  there 
is  a  clerfn^an  of  the  establishment  who  receives  no  more  than  the  mlsenble 
stipend  aientioned.    He  has  a  wife  and  six  children.    In  the  day-time  he  nm- 
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Qoeen  Aane^f  booniy,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  lasl  centary,  there  wen 
5597  lifinge  (ibofe  one«4ialf  of  the  whole  number)  whoee  inoomee  did 
not  exceed  £50  per  ennnni.  The  Dioceeen  Retunie  in  1809  ga?e  the 
fiiUowing  claiuficatione  of  poor  livinge  under  £150  per  annum : — 

*  LirUigs. 

Not  exeeedfog    10  12 

»  7J 

^ ^        ••  191 

■  40      .  MS 

fiO  43S 

60  407 

TO  sre 

80  J19 

90  S09 

100  81S 

110  283 

ItO  807 

■  ISO  946 

140  806 

160  170 


Total 8906 

It  is  bj  grouping  these  poor  livings  with  the  rich  ones^  and  averaging 
the  whole,  that  a  plansiblQ  case  is  often  attempted  to  be  made  out  in 
fiiTonr  of  the  dergj.  One  writer,  for  instance,  whose  statement  has 
be!en  often  quoted,  makes  the  average  income  of  each  living  in  England 
and  Wales  onW  £303  per  annum.*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  adoptmg 
diffinent  principles  of  calculation,  makes  the  average  income  ox  the 
parochial  clergy  onlj  £255  each.f  Both  these  estimates,  it  is  apparent 
from  what  has  been  advanced,  are  very  wide  of  the  truth.  There  are 
11,342  benefices,  and  only  7,191  incumbents;  and  these  incumbents 
engross  the  entire  revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy  arising  from  tithe 
and  other  sources.  Turning  to  the  statement  at  page  52,  and  deducting 
from  the  total  revenues  of  the  established  clergy  the  incomes  of  the 
bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
parochial  clergy  alone  have  a  total  revenue  of  £8,668,450,  which, 
divided  by  the  number  of  benefices  and  the  number  of  incumbents, 
gives  £764  for  the  average  value  of  each  benefice,  and  £1,205  for  the 

■  II        ■  I    1 1      ^p—i»»  I  I  ■■■■■iiiiiiiiii     J 

triTes  to  scrape  together  a  few  pence  by  conducting  a  boat  in  which  passengers 
crass  a  riTer :  he  is  the  barber  of  the  village,  shaves  for  a  penny  every  Saturday 
night ;  and  five  evenings  in  the  week  he  teaches  the  children  of  the  poor  villager^ 
reading  and  writing,  for  which  he  receives  a  small  acknowledgement  O,  ye 
ecclesiastical  potentates,  ye  Blomfields  and  Snmners,  for  one  moment  lay  aside 
yoar  silken  attributes,  stop  your  postillions  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon^  and  visit  a 
poor  afflicted  brother  I 

In  Liverpool,  Mr.  Morgan  Jones  affirms,  within  these  last  five  years  there  have 
been  discovered  among  &e  prostitutes  of  that  dissolute  sea-port  no  less  than 
twenty-five  young  women  the  daughten  <{/*  Welch  clergymen, 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  554. 

t  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  p.  124. 
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average  income  of  each  incambent.  From  this  enormoiu  ineomey  the 
paltry  stipends  of  £40  or  £60  a-year,  paid  by  some  of  the  bmefioed 
clergy  to  their  curates,  are,  of  course,  to  be  deducted. 

The  representation  which  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  mil- 
leading  publications,  is  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  public  is,  that 
there  are  about  10  or  11,000  benefices,  held  by  about  as  many  indi- 
viduals —rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates — whose  average  inocNne 
is  the  very  moderate  sum  of  £155  or  £303  each.  Such  a  statement, 
if  true,  would  render  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  revenues,  very  little  objectionable  indeed.  Bot 
we  will  soon  show  this  is  all  mystification  and  delusion. 

The  real  situation  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  is  this:  in  England  and 
Wales  there  arc  5098  rectories,  3687  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial ;  in  all,  1 1 ,755  churches.*  These  churches 
are  contained  in  10,674  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries;  and,  proba- 
bly, aflcr  a  due  allowance  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  form  about  as  many  parochial  benefices.  Now,  the  whole  of 
these  10,674  benefices  are  in  the  hands  of  7191  incumbents;  there  are 
2886  individuals  with  7037  livings;  517  with  1701  livings;  209  with 
836  livings;  64  with  320  livings.  Look  again,  at  page  31,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  parochial  monopoly  is  solved.  Or  let  any  one  look 
into  the  Clerical  Guide,  and  he  will  find  nearly  one-half  the  whole 
number  of  incumbents  are  plundists.  Some  are  rectors  at  one  place, 
vicars  at  another,  and  curates  at  another;  some  hold  three  or  fbar 
rectories,  besides  vicarages  and  chapelries;  some  hold  two  vicaragea, 
a  chapelry,  and  a  rectory;  in  short,  they  are  held  in  every  possible 
combination.  But  what  does  the  secretary  to  four  bishops,  Mr.  Wright, 
the  *'  Informer,*'  as  the  late  Bragge  Bathurst  termed  him,  say  on  this 
subject :  in  one  diocese  the  majority  of  the  clergy  held  three  livinga, 
some  ^ye^  and  some  six,  besides  dignities,  and  **  yet  a  great  part  of 
them  did  not  reside  upon  any  of  their  preferments." 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  property  of  the  church  is  mono- 
polized. Some  persons  imagine  that  there  are  as  many  rectofi  at 
rectories,  vicars  as  vicarages,  prebendaries  as  prebends,  deans  as  deane- 
ries, &c.  No  such  thing:  the  26  bishops,  700  dignitaries,  and  about 
4000  non-resident  incumbents,  principally  belonging  to  the  Aristocracy, 
enjoy  nearly  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  amounting  to  more  than 
NINE  MILLIONS,  and  averaging  upwards  of  £2000  a-year. 

And  for  what  service?  what  duties  do  they  perform?  what  benefit  do 
the  people  derive  from  their  labours?  The  bishops  ordain  the  priests; 
sometimes  visit  their  dioceses;  sometimes  preach;  and  this  we  believe 
is  the  extent  of  their  performances,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  amount 
to  very  little.  As  to  the  venerable,  very  reverend,  and  worshipful  di|p- 
nitaries,  they  perform  still  less.  I^et  any  one  visit  the  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches ;  go  into  St.  PauKs,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  York 


*  Archdeacon  Plymley'a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
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Mblv,  iir  fnBtmee;  tnd  ofiterfe  wliat  k  doing  in  tlioie  phoei.    No 

wwie>  II  pcrfDrmad  idach  Inttrerti  the  paMic.     Persons  may  be  found 

adubg  tin  sIoim  aid  morttr;  bat  the  vkan-chonl,  the  pnesl-vicars, 

tb  dHHteiSy  or  snb-cbantMS,  «r  fifUi  or  sixth  canons,  are  very  little 

ngnM;  and  ae  to  tiia  dignitaries  thenaeitei,  whj  ther  are  ne?er  to 

li  Mi;  aMoj  id  them  probably  reside  some  hundred  miles  off,  in 

Mit|lsiMBt  paita  of  die  country,  ei^ing  the  vnosements  of  the 

cbn^  er  wfaHmg  anraj  their  time  at  cwd-iiJiles  or  watering-places. 

Iha,  ss  to  the  non-rosident  incumbents,  it  must  be  admitted  they  are 

iHcoista,  whose  duty  is  performed,  and  fimr  which  they  receive  the 

akij,  by  deputr.    Thus,  it  appears,  that  these  three  dssses,  without 

psrfcMBDg  any  unties  of  impoilanoe,  absorb  almost  the  entire  revenues 

w  mi  cnurcn* 

lbs  Ubouiing  bees  in  the  established  churdi  are  the  curates,  who 
a  very  amali  share  of  its  emoluments.  In  a  parliamentary 
Mdsred  to  be  printed  en  the  28th  of  May,  1830,  containing  the 
vstttrno  rdative  to  the  number  and  stipends  of  curatee  in 
EhM  aid  Wales,  we  fbd  that,  for  the  year  1827,  out  of  4254  in- 
infails  of  tfmt  ^ss,  then  were  1630  vdth  salaiies  not  exceeding 
M;  tad  cohr  enrhty-fimr  out  of  the  whole  number  vrith  salaries  ex- 
odi^g  £160.  There  were  fifky-nine  curates  with  inoomes  between 
£Mad£30,  aid  six  with  incomes  between  £l0and£20.  There 
una  13M  emeias  resident  in  the  glebe  houses,  and  805  more  resident 
ii  Aiir.pnriahee.  So  that,  either  for  urant  of  panenage-hooses,  or 
oAvense,  a  vast  number  of  parishes  had  neither  resident  curate  nor 
mabsnt.  Supposing  the  stipends  of  the  curates  average  £75  a-year, 
wUeh  is  higher  than  the  bishops,  under  the  55  Geo.  III.,  have  in  many 
CMM  tothority  to  raise  them,  their  share  of  the  church-revenues  amounts 
oolj  10  £319,050.  Yet  it  is  this  useful  and  meritorious  order  which 
poibnns  neariy  the  whole  service  of  the  national  religion. 

To  the  curates  we  may  add  the  possessors  of  the  poor  livings,  as  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  who  really  discharge  some  duties  for  their  emolu- 
■ents.  These  livings  may  be  considered  the  mere  ofial,  or  waste  laud 
^  ths  church,  on  which  those  who  have  neither  rotten  boroughs  nor 
haaHtj  influence,  are  allowed  to  graze.  Their  incomes  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate,  many  of  the  incumbents 
node  on  their  benefices  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  parishes.  But 
e^  this  class  is  not  in  the  indigent  state  some  persons  are  apt  to 
inagine.  The  returns  we  have  cited  of  the  value  of  poor  livings  in 
1B09,  were  considered,  at  the  time,  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public 
*Qd  parliament.  In  consequence,  however,  of  these  returns,  true  or 
^&lie,  the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy  have  subsequently  been  greatly 
vignisnted.  Besides  Queen  Anne*8  bounty,  £100,000  has  been  voted 
umoiUy  by  parliament;  the  benefactions  in  money,  by  private  indivi- 
^^,  amount  to  upwards  of  £300,000 ;  other  benefactions,  in  houses 
^r  the  residence  of  ministers,  in  lands,  tithes,  and  rent-charges,  are 
^considerable:  to  which  we  may  add  the  advantages  small  benefices 
^ve  derived  from  being  exonerated  from  the  land  tax,  and  from  the 
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increase  in  population,  and  in  the  value  of  tithes  from  agricultiiral  im- 
provements. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  tht 
situation  of  the  poor  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  is,  that  they  are, 
like  the  non-resident  aristocratical  incumbents,  nearly  all  phuralisti* 
Few,  indeed,  only  hold  one  living;  and,  probably,  the  whole  3998 
livings  under  £150,  are  held  by  1500  or  2000  individuals.  That  this 
is  the  case,  is  evident,  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Commisaioneis 
appointed  to  exonerate  small  benefices  from  the  land-tax,  and  whidi  are 
now  lying  before  us.  In  these  returns  for  1820  we  find  2137  livingiy 
or  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  less  than  £150  in  clear  yearly  Talue, 
had  been  exonerated  from  the  land-tax.*  Of  419  benefices  exonerated 
from  the  land-tax  in  1814,  there  were  only  ninety-two  with  ineomee  of 
less  than  £100  each,  held  without  other  preferment, f  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  poor  clergy,  whose  incomes  Dr.  Cove  made  aboat 
£80,  have,  from  pluralities,  consolidation,  and  the  other  advantagee 
mentioned,  incomes  of  at  least  £150  each,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  curates,  there  are  few  poor  clergy  in  England. 

We  have  now  afforded  &e  reader,  without  exaggeration  or  distoitioQ 
of  fEu:ts,  a  complete  and  intelligible  view  of  the  total  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy.  The  chief 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  the  diminutive  number  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  their  sinecurism,  and  relative  efficiency  in  the  diachaige  of 
religious  duties,  and  the  monstrous  inequality  in  their  incomee%  Tliese 
points  will  best  appear  from  the  succinct  statement  we  subjoin* 

Statement,  showing  the  Mode  in  which  the  Revenues  of  the  Churchy 
amounting  to  £9,459,565,  are  divided  among  the  different  Orders 
of  Clergy. 


Clau. 


Episcopal  f     2  Archbishops 
CLEao  Y,    X   24  Bishops  •  •  •  • 

28  Deads    •••• 


DlGNITA- 
&IES,    &C. 


•  m 


Irente  Inrom.      TMd 
acliliMlMilu.1.    hiwh 

£26,465 

£52,930 

10,174 

244,185 

1580 

44,250 1 

739 

45,126 

494 

12,844 

545 

280,130 

61  Archdeacons  • 

26  Chancellors  ••••••  #• 

514  Prebendaries  and  Canons 
330  Precentors,  Succentors,  Vi-' 
cars-General,  Minor  Ca- 
nons, Priest- Vicars,  Vi- .         ««q       . , .  ^^^ 
cara-Choral,&otherMem-  ^         '^^^^       *  *  *  '**^ 
hers  of  Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches  « • 


s 


Carried  forward  £791,085 


*  ParL  papers,  vol.  xi.  No.  SOS,  Session  1820. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  xii.No.  474,  Session  1815. 

X  The  value  of  the  deaneries,  prebends,  and  other  dignities,  is  cakalatad 
from  the  returns  in  the  Kiiig*s  book,  allowance  being  made  for  the  inereast  ia  the 
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PUMHIAL 


Brought  forward  £791,085 
^3886  AriftDeniliePliira]bte,mo6(-A 
|]r  nMh-rMidoiit)  and  h^  I 
ing  two,  three,  fear,  or  f 
more  Ihrings,  in  aU  7037  >  1863  5,379,430 
finngs,  «v«iftgii^  each,  I 
tithee,|^bes,diitrch-fSMe,  I 

&e.£764 •••J 

4305  laeombeiita,    hoMh^   on 
Ihring  each,  and  aboat  one- 
half  reaident  on  their  be- 


764  3,289,020 


4254  Curates,  lieensed  and  nnli- 
cenaed,  whoee  average  eti- 
pendi  of  aboat  £75  per 
amnan,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  £319,050,  an  in- 
dnded  in  tlie  inoovDea  of 
the  plnraliats  and  other 
inna«l>enti> 

Total 


£9,459,565 


Ik  above  atatement  afibrds  room  for  important  remarks,  in  order  to 
^■rtagniih  tlie  over  from  the  mnder  paid,  and  the  osefiil  and  meritorious 
iraa  tlie  mere  sinecurists,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Eftiy  thing  in  this  country  is  formed  upon  an  aristocratic  scale. 
BManse  some  noblemen  have  enormous  incomes,  ergo  the  bishops  must 
hnt  enormous  incomes,  to  be  fit  and  meet  associates  for  them.  Thus, 
«is  entra?  aganoe  in  societj  generates  another  to  keep  it  in  counte- 
hm;  because  we  have  a  kmg  who  costs  a  million  a  year,  we  must 
hnt  ferdb  with  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  bishops  with  fifty  thousand 
tytir;  and  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  a  labourer's  wages  cannot  be 
noie  than  lOd.  a  day— he  must  live  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  have 
^  penny  roll  not  bigger  than  his  thumb.  But  why  should  the  income 
of  a  bbhopric  so  far  exceed  that  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  ciyil  de- 
putnent  of  government  ?  Burke's  argument  is  not  ctmsistent.  A 
SeoeCaryof  State  has  to  show  his  **  front  in  courts  and  palaces,"  as 
^as  a  bishop ;  he  is  in  constant  intercourse  with  dukes  and  princes, 


nlie  of  eeclesiastioal  property  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  one.  The 
Knit  ii,  we  are  aware,  an  average  value  greatiy  below  the  truth.  Some  single 
pnbeadi,  as  the  golden  ones  of  St.  Paul's,  Wincheater*  Ely,  Lincoln,  and 
l^aiiaai,  are  worth  from  £600  to  £3000  aryear.  But,  in  the  absence  of  more 
•atkeatic  information,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  pro- 
oeidiaf  on  the  general  principle  mentiooed|  or  of  relying  on  private  reports — 
VH  we  pfefeifod  tiw  lomer* 
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yet  his  salary  does  not  exceed  £6000  a  year.  The  bishops  hare  their 
private  fortunes  as  well  as  others,  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
their  official  incomes  should  be  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  a  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

An  Archdeacon  is  considered  the  deputy  of  the  bishqp,  and  awili 
in  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese.  As  anchi  we 
think  the  deputy  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  his  principal, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  archdeaconries  applied  to  a  fund  to  be  raised, 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  Many  bishops  are  not  overburthened  with  duty,  and 
have  little  need  of  assistants.  One  bishop  of  the  United  Church,  it  ii 
well  known,  spent  all  his  time  in  Italy,  where  he  dissipated  the  revenntf 
of  an  immensely  rich  see.  Some  English  bishops  do  not  reside  in  their 
dioceses.  We  knew  a  bishop  who  resided,  within  the  last  eight  years, 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  St.  James *s  Palace  ;  he  lived  till  he  smdc  into 
a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility ;  he  was  in  fact  lefl  to  the  care  of  a 
wet-nurse,  who  treated  him  like  an  infant :  we  never  heard  the  church 
sustained  any  injury  from  the  suspended  services  of  this  right  reverend 
prelate,  and  he,  or  some  one  for  him,  continued,  till  his  death,  to  veoeiTe 
the  revenues  of  his  see. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter,  consisting  of  canons  and  prebendaries, 
are  considered  the  council  of  the  bishop.  This  is  about  as  much  of  a 
farce  as  0'Co)«n£ll's  great  crucifix  in  Merrion-Square,  or  the  virtues 
of  relics  and  holy  water.  It  is  notorious,  the  bishop  and  his  chapter 
are  oftener  at  open  loggerheads,  than  sitting  in  harmonious  conclave 
to  devise  measures  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  of  St 
David*s  is  his  own  dean,  and  so  endeavours  to  avoid  such  nneeomly 
dissensions  by  being  part  council  to  himself.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  to  elect  the  bishop ;  that  is 
choose  the  appointee  of  some  court  favourite,  and  in  the  exereiae  of 
which  franchise,  they  discharge  as  virtual  functions  as  the  ekcton  of 
Cockermouth  or  Ripon,  who  adopt  the  nominees  of  Earl  Lonsdale  and 
Miss  Lawrence.  The  deaneries,  prebends,  canonries,  and  other  cathe- 
dral dignities,  are  in  fact  honorary  offices  of  great  value ;  they  are  en- 
dowed with  vast  estates,  numerous  manors,  and  other  good  things, 
and  have  valuable  livings  in  their  gift ;  all  of  which  advantages  are 
so  much  public  income  idly  squandered.  We  have  before  adverted  to 
the  sinecure  nature  of  these  appointments  before  the  Reformation,  and, 
as  a  further  proof  that  they  are  offices  without  duties,  we  may  mention 
that  nominations  to  them  are  sometimes  suspended.  In  1797,  when 
the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  about  being  repaired,  an  act  of 
liament  was  obtained  to  defray  the  expense,  by  sequestrating  the 
venues  of  two  vacant  prebends.  If  the  duties  of  these  two  offices  could 
be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  term,  tliey  might  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
revenues  of  all  similar  situations  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  in  lieu  of  tithes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Working  Cleigj. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Aristocratic  Pluralists,  These  are  ao 
many  clerical  sinecurists  who  receive  immense  incomes,  without  render- 
ing any  service  to  the  community.     They  are  mere  men  of  the  world. 
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k  iht  not-eomw,  tfis  baU-xoom,  tad  bffliaid-tabb. 
Hmj  mUbib  SM  tbiir  parisbM :  tbeir  xMUteace  is  ia  tiMidoB,  st  Pturit, 
MhfiMi  or  Fkmnes.  IfthejTnittlieirbeiieficM,  HkaoliB  the  aqps- 
c^f  <tf  pMlnry  but  of  ninreyor  or  taz-gatherar,  who  oobmo  to  wpy  out 
MfHUiBuontB,  to  wateh  the  ineretie  i»  stock  and  exteneion  of  tilltge, 
ne  hoiw  maiij  hundreds  more  he  can  sqaeese  out  of  the  fituts  of  the 
mad  eapttal  of  the  imDOTerished  fiomer.  Tlie  poor  parithioiiery 
fcribnlea  hk  ill-sperea  tithe  to  the  Ticioiu  indulgence  of  these 
loeosts,  is  neither  directed  by  their  example^  instructed  hy  their 
I  Bor  benefited  by  their  eiqpenditnre. 

tibs  preceding  tid»le»  it  is  erident  that  about  2152  incumbents  * 

wA  4S54  caratesy  diMhaige  neariy  the  entire  duties  of  the  established 

;  tfiBt  tbeir  aforage  income  is  £301 ,  which  is  more  than  the 

ioeoBie  of  the  Scotdi  clergy;  more  than  the  income  of  the 

ip  cl»V7  ^  England,  and  &  catholic  dsrgy  in  Irdand;  that, 

taeCm,  £1,974,503,  the  total  rerenue  of  tlpne  daases,  constitates 

amrif  the  wliole  esmenditore  tiie  national  worship  reqidres  for  its 

asialaBBaee  and  die  dischaige  of  its  spiritual  functions. 

b  is  Anther  strident  that  the  BiBhops,  Dignitanes,  and  Non-residen^ 

BBwmiting  to  6,025  indindoals,  reeeiire  £7,485,062  pfr 

leran-nhias  of  the  revenues  af  the  church;   tibat  these 

bald  either  mersly  honoraiy  appointments,  dischaige  no  duties, 

m  an  giaailj  ateipaid ;  Aat,  in  consequence,  by  abolishing  non-resi- 

tesi,  atoDs,  and  other  sinecures,  and  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 

U^ir  deny  to  a  lerel  with  those  of  a{qpointments  to  the  State,  or  to  a 

1ml  wttk  £ose  of  the  best  paid  clergy  in  Europe,  several  millions  of 

fiUs  iacws  alight  be  saved,  to  be  applied  either  to  the  estabtishment 

•f  allnid  ftr  Ae  maintenance  of  the*  operative  dergy,  in  lieu  of  tithe 

tad  flUhsr  ecrlesiastifal  imposts;  or»  it  might  be  qiplied,  as  a  great 

fortioB  of  it  was  originally  intended,  as  a  provision  for  the  maintenance 

«f  the  poor;  or,  as  a  subii&tute  for  those  public  taxes  whose  pressure  on 

**^  springs  and  sources  of  industry"  tends    to  produce  national 

pmty  and  embarrassment. 

Imher,  it  is  clear,  from  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
tone  of  church  property,  that  it  has  been  always  considered  public 

fflrty;  that  it  was  dedt  with  as  such  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.,  and  the  same 
Hicy  has  been  pursued  towards  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  every 
uispsan  state:  that,  in  consequence,  the  legislature,  after  making  a 
pmiision  for  the  life  interests  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  church 
iSTunifls,  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, f  is*authorized  by 


*  The  Diocesan  Retams,  laid  before  the  privy  council,  for  1827,  state  that, 
•f  the  Bon-ietident  incnmbenU,  1590  do  duty ;  but  the  amount  of  duty  they 
^sekarfe  is  not  stated.  Many  incumbents  who  reside  do  no  duty.  Allowing 
^  Ike  BOB-residents  who  do  duty,  and  the  residents  who  do  none,  we  believe 
Iks  saBber  of  iocambents,  who  actually  perform  the  duties  of  parishes,  is  pot 
fittter  than  we  hare  mentioned. 

t  Hallan's  Constitational  History  of  England,  p.  78. 
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precedent  and  the  example  of  other  natioDB ;  and  may,  withoat  injuatiee 
or  inhtimanitj,  adopt  such  measures  for  introducing  a  new  dispoaitioa 
of  clerical  endowments,  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community. 

Lastly,  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers  on  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  that  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind  is  no  part  of 
Christianity — it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it;  that  a  church 
establishment  is  founded  solely  on  its  utility  ;*  that  the  public  endoir* 
ment  of  any  church  implies,  it  is  intended  to  be'  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  to  the  public  good ;  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  originally  granted  for  the  support  of  a  particular  sect 
of  religionists,  but  the  general  support  and  diffusion  of  the  Gospel: 
that,  in  consequence,  our  episcopalian  establishment  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  religion,  but  a  mean  of  social  ad\rantage,  and  its  policy  and  dura- 
tion ought  to  be  determined  solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  puUic  interest ; 
and,  that,  on  any  future  interference  with  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
the  two  most  important  considerations  are— ^rs/,  that  if  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  generally,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  amount  and  proportion  in  which 
they  are  so  appropriated,  ought  to  be  determined  by  one  sole  oljeet'^ 
the  only  true  end  of  religion,  government,  law,  and  every  social  insiitn- 
tion — ^namely,  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Pm^. 


We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  this  section  than 
by  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Church  of  Englandism  and  of 
Christianity  in  other  countries.  England  affords  the  only  grand  mona- 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  remaining  to  shew  the  intellectoal  bondage 
of  men  in  times  of  superstition,  before  the  more  general  diSbsioii  of 
knowledge  and  education.  Except  in  this  countiy,  the  people  have 
every  where  cast  off  the  prejudice  impressed  upon  them  during  the  dark 
ages,  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  up  a  large  portion  of  their  propertj 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  be  consumed  by  a  numerous  body  of 
idle  and  luxurious  ecclesiastics.  Abroad  those  clergymen  are  only 
respected  and  supported  who  zealously  labour  in  their  ministry,  and  are 
the  real  spiritusd  pastors  of  the  people.  Formerly  clergymen  were 
almost  the  only  persons  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write ;  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  adminLstration  of  the  laws,  and  were  in  nniversal 
request  as  secretaries  and  clerks.  This  vrm  some  excuse  for  their 
number  and  endowments.  But  these  days  are  past,  and  the  subjoined 
comparison  will  show  that  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  iUtfa 
present  as  singular  a  contrast  with  their  ancient  endo^iments  as  with 
the  present  enormity  of  Church  of  England  opulence. 


*  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  vi  efaap.te. 
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Oirmifef  Egpmm  t^CkmrtA  qfSmgkmdim  and  of  Ckn$Hmitw. 
tM  att  oikar  CounMei  of  the  WorhL 

« .       -       B«»twBtBrB       ftui  Amovnt 

Heum.       per  Mlllkm  of      dltarc  in  fSch 
Bmnn,  BatlM. 

^^„                           32,000,000  £62,000  £2,000,000 

^8Mm 9,600,000  60,000  676,000 

?*•••••• 11,000,000  lOO/XK).  1,100,000 

*^*i»    3,000,000  100,000  300,000 

nmtimj,  (kOmOm 4,000,000  80,000  320,000 

OihWrti 1,050,000  60,000  63,000 

LoAimm 650,000,  40,000  26,000 

«%r**» 19,391,000  40,000  776,000 

18,918,000  50,000  950,000 

1,720,000  50,000  87,000 

10,536,000  50,000  527,000 

> 12,763,000  60,000  765,000 

> 2,000,000  80,000  160,000 

> 6,000,000  42,000  252,000 

1,700,000  70,000  119,000 

3,400,000  70,000  238,000 

Giwk  dmrah 34,000,000  15,000  510,000 

CbtfaoikimiilwAinni,  8,000,000  50,000  400,000 

ImTuxkmf 6,000,000  30,000  180^00 

SnrihAMriai 15,000,000  30,000  450,000 

Chriftiaiii  diqpmed  dtewhero  •  •  3,000,000  50,000  150,000 

^  Oeigj  of 203,728,000  people  receive  9,949,000 

Eagfand  and  Wdet 6,500,000  1 ,455,316      9,459,565 

Hcaee,  it  appears,  the  adminiitration  of  Church  of  Englandism  to 
^^500,000  heanfs  coetB  nearly  as  mach  as  the  administration  of  all 
«lber  imm  of  Christiamty  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  203,728,000 
kittws. 

Of  tiM  different  finrms  of  Christianity  the  Romish  is  the  most  ex- 
Philips.  A  Roman  Caliiolic  clergyman  cannot  go  through  the  duties  of 
hit  ministry  well  fi>r  more  than  1000  persons.  The  masses,  auricular 
confessions,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  other  observances,  make  his 
duties  more  laborious  than  those  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  with  double 
the  Bomber  of  hearers:  add  to  which,  the  cost  of  wax  lights,  scenery, 
^  odKr  accompaniments  peculiar  to  Catholic  worship.  Notwith- 
XodiBg  these  extra  outgoings,  we  find  that  the  administration  of  the 
^jscopaiian  Reformed  Religion  in  England  to  one  million  of  hearers, 
coils  the  people  fourteen  times  more  than  the  administration  of  Popery 
to  the  same  number  of  hearers  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  more  than 
^  times  the  mdministration  of  Popery  in  France. 

Dissenten,  like  churchmen,  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
lopportof  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  established  religion,  besides 
li^nng  to  maintain,  by  voluntary  payments,  their  own  pastors  and 
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places  of  worship.  In  France  all  religions  are  maintained  bj  the  state, 
without  distinction ;  all  persons  have  access  to  the  universities  and 
public  schools:  in  England,  only  one  religion  is  maintained  by  the 
state ;  and  all  dissenters  from  the  national  worship  are  excluded  from 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  from  the  masterships  of  g^rammar- 
schools,  and  other  public  foundations,  endowed  by  our  common  anoeatoit, 
for  the  general  promotion  of  piety  and  learning. 

Dr.  Pa  LEY,  a  writer  of  great  eminence,  and  whose  priacipal  work 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  which  endows  a  particalar  form 
of  religion,  to  make  choice  of  that  religion  which  is  followed  and  beliered 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  This  principle,  however,  is  not  acted 
upon  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  endowments  of 
the  established  clergy,  their  gradation  of  rank,  and  protection  by  the 
state,  it  seems  that,  owing  to  laxity  of  discipline;  want  of  zeal,  defecti 
in  the  Liturgy,  or  other  causes,  the  adherents  of  the  privileged  wor- 
ship constitute  a  minority  of  the  nation. 

£ngland  and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  where  a  tontb 
of  the  produce  is  claimed  by  the  clergy.  In  Popish  Italy  the  ecdestss- 
tical  tithe  is  only  a  fortieth,  and  is  taken  in  kind.  A  prosecutbii  by  i  , 
clergyman  for  tithe  is  nearly  unknown ;  whereas,  in  the  United  Kingdoon, 
tithe  causes,  often  forming  the  most  costly  and  intricate  source  of  litigt* 
tion,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  France  the  expense  of  all  religions, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes,  like  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  In  the  United  States  of  America  all  the  diffaroit 
modes  of  worship  are  maintained  by  their  respective  followers. 

The  monstrous  excess  in  the  pay  of  the  English  clergy  appears  froia 
comparing  their  average  income,  with  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of 
equal  rank  in  other  countries.      In  France  an  archbishop  has   aelf 
£1041  a-year;  a  bishop  £625;    an  archdeacon  £166;  a  canon  or 
prebend  £100;  a  rector  £48  ;  a  curate  £31.     In  Rome  the  income  of 
a  cardinal,  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  is  £400  to  500  a^year;  of 
a  rector  of  a  parish  £30;  of  a  curate  £17:  compare  these   stipends 
with  the  enormous  incomes  of  the  English  clergy ;  and,  making  allow-^ 
ance  for  difference  in  the  expence  of  living  in  the  respective  coiintrifls» 
the  disparity  in  ecclesiastical  remuneration  appears  incredible. 

V.     RAPACITY    OF   THE    CLERGY    EXEMPLIFIED. 

Though  the  avocations  of  the  clergy  are  professedly  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  no  class  has  manifested  so  greedy  an  appetite  for  temporal  ad* 
vantages  and  enjoyments.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,  their  cry  has  constantly  been  give  !  give  !  A  brief  notice 
of  the  application  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  and,  subsequently^  of 
parliamentary  grants  to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will 
show  as  much  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  as  wasteful  expen* 
diture  of  public  money  on  the  church  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  monkish  superstition. 
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Pint  Frmiii,  m  m  wdl  known,  i  fint  year'*  whole  profit  or 

valne  of  anj  spuiftoal  preferment,  j  <  lentht  ere  the  tenth  part  of 
ike  auQil  Tahio  ol  each  fiving.  B<  i  tirst-fnuts  and  tenths  were  for- 
aeily  paid  to  the  pope.  The  finrt  oits  were  paid  to  his  Holiness  on 
wotwn  to  an  J  new  henefice,  ana  i  tenths  were  an  annual  income- 
iz  of  ton  per  cent*  oat  of  tiM  re?i  d  the  d^rgy.  Am  the  clergy 
raald,  wlioB  it  was  contraiy  to  1  '»  i  t  in  the  payment  of  th^ 
M%a  fiiartkms,  Henry  VIII.  d  a,  on  the  disiolation  of  the 

aoaaateriea*  to  keep  them  to  the  y  w  which  they  had  volantarily 
■kiaclBd  thonsehesy  and  annexed  the  rev  le  arising  from  first-fmits 
M  tstttlia  to  the  crown ;  except!  1  revery  from  the  payment  of 
til-friiitSyanTicarages  ondertenp         ,\      rectories  under  ten  marks 


Aeeiwding  to  the  Tahiation  in  the  King's  Book,  the  first-froits  and 
wero  paid,  as  the  1st  of  Elixaheth  has  it«  to  *'  the  great  aid, 
r,  and  sQpportatioii  of  the  inesiimabie  charges  of  the  Crown:"  and 
itinoed  tiU  the  2d  year  of  qoeen  Anne,  1703,  when  an  act  passed 
{img  to  a  corporation,  which  was  to  he  erected  for  the  angmenta- 
m  of  am^l  Uringi,  the  whde  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  This 
B  what  is  caDed  Qu£eii  Akne's  Bouktt,  and  amounted  to  ahout 
C14^000  Mr  annum :  it  has  heen  subsequently  increased  by  an  annual 
OMtof  xlOO,000  from  parliament  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals. 
By  another  act  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  are  required,  by  oaths  of  wit* 
ssassy  to  aaoertain  the  clear  improved  yearly  value  of  every  benefice 
wkk  incomes  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  and  certify  the  same  to 
the  exdieqoer,  in  order  to  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits:  and  ail  above  that  value  to  contribute,  by  the  payment  of 
iist-fmits  and  tenths,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  former. 

The  object  of  the  queen  in  establishing  this  fund  was  to  relieve  the 
poor  clergy  ;  the  real  and  only  effect  has  been  to  relieve  the  rich  clerg^y 
from  a  charge  to  which  by  law  they  were  liable.     In  the  26th  Henry 
VIII.  a  provision  was  made  for  revising,  from  time  to  time,  the  valua- 
tions under  which  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.     It  is  probable 
the  clergy  of  1703  were  apprehensive,  as  the  nation  was  then  engaged 
b  in  expensive  war,  that  such  a  revision  might  be  made ;  and  in  per- 
madlng  the  pious  queen  to  renounce  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
for  the  sake  of  *'  her   poor  clergy,''  they  artfully  contrived  to  insert  a 
chose  (the  last  in  the  act)  by  which  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and 
tenths  was  made  perpetual  at  the  original  rate  of  valuation  ! 

The  cunning  of  the  rich  clergy  in  thus  shifting  from  themselves  the 
burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  only  to 
be  matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown  in  the  application  of  the 
diminished  revenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for  the  improve- 
aient  of  small  livings.  At  the  time  when  the  Bounty-Fund  was 
established,  there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  5597  livings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  incomes  not  exceeding  £50,  and  which  the  slow 
operation  of  the  fund,  aided  by  parliament,  would  not  raise  to  £150 
in  two  centuries.    Under  such  circumstances  any  rational  being  would 
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suppoRe  the  governors  and  the  legislature,  by  whom  the  diBpoeal  of  the 
fund  was  superintended,  would  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  livings.  Some  of  them  were  of  very  small  extent  and 
scarcely  any  population;  and  might,  therefore,  have  been  advanta- 
geously united  with  one  another  or  with  other  parishes.  In  others,  the 
number  of  hearers  was  very  great,  and  the  parishes  so  large,  they  might 
have  been  advantageously  subdivided.  No  attention  was  paid  to  tbeid 
different  circumstances.  The  governors  of  the  bounty  proceeded  boun- 
tifully :  they  distributed  a  part  of  their  money,  in  sums  of  £200,  on 
any  poor  living  to  which  any  private  person  would  give  an  equal  mnn ; 
the  rest,  and  greater  part,  they  distributed  by  lot,  letting  each  poor 
living  take  an  equal  chance  for  a  £200  prize,  without  any  regard  t6 
persons  or  urgency  of  claim.  After  this  the  story  of  Bridoye  deciding 
suits-at-law  by  dice,  after  making  up  a  fair  pile  of  paper  on  each  side, 
appears  no  longer  an  extravaganza.  Up  to  the  year  1815  the  govemoni 
had  made  in  this  way  7323  augmentations  of  £200 ;  but  with  benefices, 
as  with  men,  fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  necessity.  Some 
of  the  least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck.  In  tho 
diocese  of  Chichester,  for  instance,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  which, 
in  1811,  contained  eighty-nine  inhabitants,  has  received  six  augmen- 
tations by  lot,  or  £1200.  Tlie  vicarage  of  Ix)ddington,  with  forty-eight 
people,  has  had  six  augmentations, — £1200.  In  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, Bremilham  drew  a  prize ;  it  contained  fourteen  people.  Pertwood 
drew  another  ;  it  had  but  twelve  people.  Calstone  had  £1000,  including 
a  benefaction  of  £200 ;  its  population  was  nineteen.  In  the  diocese  of 
"Winchester,  St.  Swithin's,  with  twenty-four  people,  has  received  £800 ; 
and  £200  has  been  expended  on  Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people,  and 
the  living  returned  worth  £99.  In  the  diocese  of  York,  Butterwick,  with 
sixty-two  people,  has  had  five  prizes, — £1000 ;  while  Armley,  with  2941 
people,  and  Allendale,  with  3884,  have  only  gained  one  each.  Even  in 
cities,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could  afford  no 
pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  random  plan  of  augmen- 
tations has  been  pursued.  In  Winchester  separate  augmentations  have 
been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  which,  all  united,  would 
have  amounted  only  to  2376,  and  would,  consequently,  have  formed  a 
very  manageable  and  rather  small  town  parish.  In  short,  the  whole  of 
the  returns*  teem  with  instances  of  extravagance,  and  clearly  demon- 
strate  this  clerical  little-go  has  been  managed  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose than  relieving  the  penury  of  part  of  the  establishment.  Indeed  it 
is  supposed  that  the  church  looks  upon  the  poverty  of  some  of  her 
members  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores,  considering  them  a 
valuable  adjunct  for  exciting  an  ill-judged  compassion  for  the  whole 
body,  and  securing  impunity  in  idleness  and  over-feeding. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fraudulent  substraction  of  the  higher  clergy 
from  the  burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren. 


•  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  116,  Session  1815. 
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n  would  have  been  no  need  of  reBorting  to  eleeinosynary  aid  fn>m 
'Ikment.     If  the  firel-fruits  and  tenths  l>ad  fjoen  paid,  Bubsequently  to 

^iA  of  Queen  Anne,  according  to  the  rale  uliich  tlie  law  prorided. 
It  is,  uncording  to  the  real  value  of  the  beiifficea,  imtead  of  a  jsullion 
I K  half,  nt  least  thirty  millions  would  have  been  received  from  those 
M;*  a  sum  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  have  removed  the  poverty  of 
Um  poor  liviogs  in  the  kingdom,  but  to  have  eslahliEhed  schooln  in 
ry  pariah,  and  left  m  surplw  he§idc  for  building  additional  churches, 
my  other  useful  purpose. 

[Ite  funds  &i  present  in  the  hands  of  the  ^voniors  are  very  conside- 
to :  not  lon^  since  these  ffiitht'ul  trustees  fur  the  beneSt  of  the  poor 
hn  ndvKnced  a  loan  for  the  repair  of  the  palace  of  the  rich  arcli- 
Bm  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to 
■■nga  as  much  as  poBsiblo  the  purchase  of  land^,  and  to  niake 
^ta  ftSliaal  allowances  to  clergymen  with  small  livings  from  the 
Ind  of  the  stock.  By  this  latter  proceediug  the  heads  of  the 
hA  hftve  themselves  began  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of  the  public  fund« ; 
nlog  sn  example,  from  high  authority,  of  t)ic  practicability  of  this 
la  vf  paying  the  clergy  generally. 

b  ihe  course  of  the  augmentalioDB  no  security  has  been  taken 
iMt  mon-retidevce  ot  plarnlilif.  Tlie  governors  have  gone  on  in- 
iriag  llje  income  of  two  sinall  liviage,  in  order  to  make  each  of  them 
■Ib  of  supporting  a  resident  clerjcyinan,  while,  after  as  well  as  bo- 
mAb  ftttguientation,  one  incumbent  may  hold  them  together — reside 
iHtber — and  allow  only  a  sti-all  piirt  of  the  accumulated  income  to  a 
■ate,  nho  pcrformA  tlte  duties  of  both. 

Rapacity  and  finesse  appear  inseparable  triiits  in  the  character  of  the 
rgy  at  all  times ;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  our  spiritual  guides  in  the 
ttopolis  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
Mn  Anne.  The  situation  of  the  clei^  of  the  City  of  London  is 
breat  from  that  of  the  clergy  in  otlier  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
pt  of  Henry  VIII.  continual  altercations  took  place  between  the 
iKoa  and  their  pastors  relative  to  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  To 
tuenJ  to  these  unseemly  disputes,  the  37th  Henry  V'lII.  established 
nnmiesion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  archbishop,  with  full  power 
pva  to  their  decrees  the  force  of  law,  if  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
-rt  of  Chancery  before  March,  1545.  By  a  decree  of  this  com- 
MOD  the  tithe  of  houses  and  bitildiogs  is  fixed  at  tlie  rate  of  'is.  i>J. 

nery  20s.  yearly  rent,  and  2d.  for  each  of  the  &mily  for  the  four 
■rif  offerings.  Great  disputes,  however,  have  arisen  between  the 
atttants  and  tithe-holders  respecting  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  for 
■fpean,  on  the  authority  of  Tomline  and  Raithby,  that  it  never  was 
isUed  agreeably  to  the  obligation  of  the  act.  The  clergy,  however, 
n  continued  to  urge  their  claim  to  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound,  which  they 
dtstly  term  their  "  ancient  rights,"  and  would,  doubtless,  yield  a 
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yerj  handsome  remuneration.  An  assessment  of  Is,  in  the  poniid,  n 
stated  by  the  City  tithe-committee,  would,  in  the  smallest  and  poorest 
parishes,  yield  an  income  of  £500  a-year ;  and  an  assessment  of  2^.  9J. 
would  raise  the  lowest  living  to  £1400  a-year.  To  this  exorbitant  pre- 
tension the  clergy  have  long  looked  with  extreme  desire,  beholding  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  City  with  feelings  similar  to 
those  ascribed  by  Milton  to  Satan,  when  contemplating,  with  malign  eye, 
the  happiness  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Though  the  decree  emanating  from  the  37th  Henry  VIII,  was  of 
doubtful  validity,  it  has  formed  the  principle  on  which  the  assessment  has 
been  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  clergy.  The  clergy,  indeed, 
do  not  generally  exact  the  2s.  9d,  but  content  themselves  with  2s.  Ic  9d. 
or  Is.  or,  in  short,  any  thing  they  can  obtain, — insisting,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  on  their  extreme  forbearance  in  thus  generously  forego* 
ing  their  ''  ancient  rights.**  Even  the  37th  Henry  did  not  intend  to 
vest  in  the  clergy  the  2s.  9d.  for  their  exclusive  maintenance,  but  also 
for  relieving  the  poor  and  repairing  the  edifice  of  the  churchy  This  they 
have  always  kept  out  of  sight :  the  parishioners  apparently  acquiesced 
in  their  pretended  rights;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  ill-timed  rapacity 
of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  which  led  to  the  explosion  of  their  nnfonnded 
claims.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  some  account. 

After  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  the  clergy  in  the  city  were  maintained 
by  a  certain  pound-rate  levied  on  the  rental  of  buildings  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes.  This  practice  continued  till  the  great  fire  laid  the  major 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes,  burning  down  or  damaging  eighty-five  parish- 
churches.  After  this  catastrophe,  the  legislature  enacted  that  some  of 
the  parishes  destroyed  should  be  united  ;  that  only  fifty-one  chnrches 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  should,  in 
lieu  of  their  former  allowance,  receive  certain  fixed  sums,  levied  by  an 
equal  pound-rate  on  the  houses.  This  was  the  22d  and  23d  Charles  II. 
termed  the  Fire- Act,  The  clergy  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  till  the  effects  of  the  fire  began  to  dtsiqppeary 
the  rents  of  the  houses  to  rise,  and  the  city  to  get  rich  again.  Then 
it  was  our  reverend  gentlemen  became  discontented :  they  saw,  with 
grudging  eyes,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  capital,  of  which  their  fixed 
stipends  would  not  allow  them  to  participate  ;  they  talked  unceasingly 
of  their  former  pound-rate,  of  their  **  ancient  rights,**  and  at  length 
determined,  in  good  earnest,  to  apply  to  parliament. 

Tliis  was  in  1804,  and,  in  consequence,  parliament  made  valnaUe 
additions  to  their  salaries ;  the  lowest  incomes  were  raised  to  £200  a- 
year,  and  many  of  the  larger  parishes,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  £600 
a-year,  exclusive  of  surplice-fees  and  other  valuable  emoluments.  Soch 
augmentation,  to  all  reasonable  men,  appeared  quite  sufficient:  not  so 
to  the  clergy.  In  1817  they  applied  for  a  further  augmentation.  This 
application  was  refused.  In  1818  they  came  forward  a  third  time,  with 
their  famous  petition  of  the  4th  February,  filled  with  grievous  lamen- 
tations about  the  loss  of  their  *^  ancient  rights.'*    The  bubble  now  burst. 
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PirliMiWif,  dkgiMtad  with  tha  mpnaty  of  these  **  stmdj  beggars," 
diiwminsil  Id  lefcr  tbsif  petitioo  to  a  coimnittee.  It  was  soon  discovered 
thsir  **  mmemmi  ttghUT  had  no  firandation  ;*  thai  thej  nerer  were  en- 
Htfad  to  te.  M.  on  the  lental,  or  anj  part  of  it;  that  with  the  d7th 
Henj  VIII.  whidithejhad  foisted  into  their  petition,  they  had  nothing 
to  dob  oxeept  it  were  to  exhibit  the  Graying  axud  nqpacioas  spirit  which 


Various  othor  disdosores  were  made.  Of  the  thirty-fiye  poor  clergj- 
Ni  who  had  aigned  the  petition,  none  of  them,  on  an  average,  was 
Jsceifim;  leas  than  £500  a-year.  Twenty-fire  out  of  the  niunber  were 
lianlistSy  and  not  a  Urn  of  them  the  fattest  pluralists  of  the  profession. 
SoBM  of  the  incombenti  received  annually  £1200,  £1500,  and  even 
£3000,  while  they  did  not  pay  their  curates  more  than  £60,  £70,  or 
£S0  ii-year.f  Instead  of  residing  in  the  parsonage-house,  among  the 
parishianais,  the  parsonage-houses  of  many  were  let  to  the  merchants 
■Mmnfacfnrers  finr  counting-houses  and  warehouses,  for  which  they 


•  PtoUaawafaty  Papers,  rot  Till.  Sets.  1819. 

t  The  inowabwiti  in  Londoa  are  luraaUy  carefol  to  select  carates  whose  abill- 
tisBaie  aot  Ululy  to  eclipse  their  own.  Some  do  not  stop  here,  bat  actually 
nske  personal  appearuice  aa  otti^t  of  coosideratioii,  always  taking  care  to 
chossa  a  curate  of  a  less  haposiag  figure  than  themselves.  Hence  many  parishes, 
■eiiar  to  have  a  tolerable  dlKoarse  once  on  Sanday,  and  a  decent-looking 
■■a  fcr  a  pseaeher,  go  to  the  espease  of  paying  an  evening  lectarer  of  their 
evB  shoioe ;  hot  here  again  they  are  often  foiled  by  the  reverend  rector,  or 
wiviffand  vioar,  refosing  to  let  him  preach  in  his  palpit  A  Reverend  Mr.  Onnn, 
a  ■«  vreil  feaMmbered  by  many  in  London,  was  oaoe  placed  in  this  predica- 
nsit :  he  fatioaed  the  cirenmstance  to  a  former  Bishop  of  London ;  on  which 
Ui  LaaisUp  replied,  atloding  to  the  rector  in  qoestion,  **  Ah,  Hr.  Oonn,  you 
ma  shoot  too  well  for  him.''  The  lecturers  are  paid  by  voluntary  sabscription ; 
fte  lectorer  going  round  with  his  subscription-book  among  the  butchers,  iMikers, 
asd  publicaos,  humbly  requesting  **  Mr.  Pumpkin  or  Mr.  Samuel  Blewett  to 
pat  down  his  name  for  any  trifle  he  pleases.'* 

Much  of  the  spiritual  duty  in  the  metropolis  is  performed  by  job-parsons, 
Tkae  are  unfortunate  men,  who,  being  without  powerful  influence  or  connexioo, 
•re  unprovided  with  a  regular  curacy  or  benefice ;  or,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
^Te  been  cast  on  the  world  from  an  unlucky  adventure  at  college,  an  ungOTem- 
tble  propensity  to  strong  cordials,  or  an  untoward  issue  of  a  love-affair  in 
their  natiTe  parishes.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  they  are  met  with  in  great  num- 
Wr  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  generally  known  from  their 
cire-worn  appearance,  soiled  linen,  and  threadbare  clothes.  Like  coopers, 
carpenters,  and  other  branches  of  operatives,  they  have  their  houses  of  cail^ 
^Kie  they  inform  themselves  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  employment  and  the 
csnentrate  of  remuneration.  It  is  to  these  places  the  well-fed  pastors  of  Lon- 
^  resort,  when,  from  indisftosition — that  is  the  usual  pretext — or  some  onfore- 
Moi  emergency,  they  require  a  deputy,  or  assistant,  to  pass  through  the 
■omiog-service.  In  this  resource  they  are  never  disappointed,  for,  unfortu- 
>ttely,  the  market  is  overstocked  with  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  the  un- 
atUched  sons  of  the  church  may  be  always  met  with  in  readiness,  like  so  mauy 
^et-porters,  for  any  half-crown  or  dollar  engagement 

From  these  traits  may  be  learned  the  manner  in  which  the  churches  are 
*nred,  and  the  degraded  state  of  discipline  in  the  metropolis,  where  tli»^  reve- 
wesare  more  than  ten  times  sufficient,  if  properly  distributed,  to  pay  for  the 
pennaaent  services  of  men  of  first-rate  tulents,  independence,  and  character. 
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received  exorbitant  rents  of  £200  or  £300  a-jear.  Some  of  them  werd 
archdeacons,  royal  chaplains,  or  honourable  and  very  reverend  deans ; 
some  canons  at  St.  Paul's,  some  were  precentors,  prebendaries,  and 
held  other  dignified  situations  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
Had  they  not  been  the  most  unreasonable  and  rapacious  men  breathing, 
there  b  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  considered  the  emolamenti 
arising  from  their  numerous  preferments  sufficient.  But  the  wealth  of 
India  would  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  spiritual  men.  Some  of  them 
were  mean  enough  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  members  going  to  the  House 
while  their  petition  was  pending,  and  beseech  them  to  support  their 
claims  for  an  increase  in  their  stipends.  It  reminds  us  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithin*s.  These  gluttons  had  thirteen  dishes  a  day.  Hume  re- 
lates that  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  in  the  mire  before  Henry  II. 
and,  with  doleful  lamentations,  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester had  cut  off  three  dishes  a  day.  **  How  many  has  he  left  ?** 
said  the  King.  "  Ten,*'  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  *•  I  myself," 
said  Henry,  "  have  only  three,  and  I  enjoin  the  Bishop  to  reduce  yon 
to  the  same  number." 

The  emoluments  of  the  metropolitan  clergy  generally  exceed  those  of 
the  provincial  clergy.  The  practice  of  uniting  parishes,  which  is  allowed 
by  37th  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  when  churches  are  not  more  than  one  mile 
apart,  and  under  the  value  of  £6,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
London.  The  City  alone  reckons  108  parishes,  which  have  been  formed 
into  no  more  than  seventy-eight  benefices,  having  alternate  patrons. 
Some  of  these  livings  are  very  valuable.  For  instance,  the  rectory  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  held  by  the  dean  of  Hereford,  and  in  the  al- 
ternate gift  of  the  King  and  Bishop  of  London,  is  worth  £2500  a«year. 
The  rectory  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom,  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford, 
and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  probably  worth 
£3500.  In  Westminster,  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square^ 
held  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
is  worth,  at  least,  £4000  per  annum.  The  living  of  St.  Giles's,  held 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is 
another  valuable  rectory.  We  could  enumerate  others,  but  these  must 
suffice. 

In  considering  the  incomes  of  the  metropolitan  clergy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  many  other  sources  of  emolument  besides 
their  benefices.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster- Abbey  have 
many  valuable  dignities,  equal  in  value  to  good  livings,  and  which  are 
principally  shared  among  the  London  ecclesiastics.  Then  there  are  the 
appointments  in  the  royal  chapels,  public  libraries  and  museums,  and 
the  salaries  they  receive  as  ushers,  masters,  &c.  in  the  numerous  and 
wealthy  charitable  foundations,  and  which  altogether  must  make  their 
incomes  immense. 

From  this  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  is  clearly  their  wisest  course  to  follow  the  policy  of  primate 
Sutton,  and  keep  quiet.  They  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
fable  of  the  dog  with  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  not  endanger  what  they 
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poeaess  by  graaping  at  too  niiicli.  Bui.  Bontchgw,  ilie  cloi^  onliiinrily 
«rioce  bo  Utile  gcoerol  knnnled^,  and  hjq  eo  blindly  intent  on  inime- 
diuto  gain,  tliat  they  usually  adopt  the  most  contracted  and  niineakcn 
views  of  their  pennaiiont  interesta.  ITieir  conduct  in  respect  of  com* 
poeiticHW  for  tithes  strikingly  exeiBplifies  these  tmits  in  the  clerical  cha- 
ncier. In  opler  to  rander  tliin  part  of  tho  subject  inteUigililo,  it  will 
be  aacvtear?  to  preniiae  a  fi>w  ex  plana  tiuns. 

A  raal  composition  for  LJttiGd  is  when  an  agreenient  is  made  botwc«ii 
IIm  ludkiid  ami  paraon,  with  the  convent  of  the  ordinary  and  pntniu, 
that  certttiu  land  ithidl  bo  discharged  from  tho  payment  of  titiios,  by 
lesMiu  of  some  luiul,  ur  uthtir  recompeiiAe,  ^vea  to  tho  incumbent  ia 
littu  thervof.  Such  agrueuients  were  nncientlj  very  frequent,  till,  by 
the  1 3th  Elizabeth,  It  was  provided  that  no  conipoaitiun  fur  tithes  shoitid 
be  Taltd  for  n  lunger  tonn  tlian  three  lives,  or  twcaty-ono  years.  TIiim 
tended  greatly  to  restrain  conipoaitiona,  and  thoy  are  now  rar&ly  heotd 
vi,  onl^  by  kuthority  of  purliiuncnt.  To  cstobl^b  the  validity  nf  Ihesu 
a^reemeaU  prariously  onlered  into,  it  is  neceaaary  to  produce  Me  t/eij 
Utelf,  executed  between  the  cuntmcnct^ment  of  the  rei^n  of  llicliiird 
the  Fint  and  the  restniuing  atit  of  Elizabeth,  or  audi  cvidencv  from 
■whence,  independent  of  mere  usngc,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deed 
once  existed.  Now  this  ia  often  impoBeible,  Time,  aa  Lord  Etlen- 
boroogh  once  said,  is  a  greedy  derourer  of  patents  and  parchments,  as 
of  other  Ihingii,  and,  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  240  years,  tlie  deed  hiu 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  other  circumstances  utterly  preclude  tlio  pru- 
dorijan  of  the  necessary  proof.  Clergymen,  however,  have  otUiti  been 
(•and  greedy  enoi^h  to  avail  themselves  of  this  strange  pecidiarity  in 
(he  law,  and  suddenly  claim  the  tithes  from  land  that  had  been  exonc- 
ntcl  fur  ct'Dturies,  and  fur  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  composition 
IlsiI  IwLU  umc  y.'rnritcd.     TtiLs  was  doni\  not  nianv  yciir,-'  aiuco,  by  Buiiiu 

caae  of  Dr.  IVplow  Ward,  the  rector  of  Cottenham.  This  was  a  real 
cmnposition  traced  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;*^ 
the  pardon  claimed  his  tithes,  and  kept  the  laud  too,  given  in  lieu  of 
tbem,  because  the  unfortunate  owner  could  not  produce  the  deed  of 
conveyance. 

A  recent  instance  of  clerical  rapacity  has  been  evinced  by  the  dean 
aad  chapter  of  Ely,  and  was  brought  before  parliament  in  the  session 
of  183l,t  by  tho  owners  of  Lakenheath-fen,  a  district  of  5000  acres. 
Hie  fen-owners  ckum  exemption  from  tithe  by  preitcription;  and  the 
property  lias  boun  purchased,  made  the  subject  of  wills,  family  settle- 
ments, and  contracts,  as  titlie-freo  land.  Uut  tlie  legal  maxim  is,  that 
the  elapse  of  no  time  bars  the  claim  of  tlio  church,  and  the  petitioners 
•n  bound  to  prove  an  uninterrupted  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
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tithe  for  nearly  650  years.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely,  who 
the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Lakenheath,  have  availed  thamselvet  of 
this  difficulty,  to  revive  their  claim  of  tithe  over  the  fen.  For  ninirtoan 
years  have  the  owners  of  the  fen-land  been  harassed  by  their  sptriUal 
oppressors ;  they  have  already  expended  £5000  in  litigation^  aiid  man 
law  is  now  threatened  them ;  the  dean  and  chapter  having  grantad  • 
concurrent  lease  of  the  rectory  to  Mr.  Evans,  their  solicitor  aod  agent, 
who  has  renewed  the  persecution  for  the  tithe  of  the  fen. 

A  moduSf  or  accustomed  rate  of  payment  for  tithe,  no  more  than  a 
composition,  is  never  allowed  to  stand  after  the  clergyman  wishes  to 
terminate  it,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  prior  to  A.D.  ]  189. 
Day  after  day  rank  moduses,  as  they  are  called,  though  they  have 
continued  from  time  out  of  mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not  having 
existed  before  the  return  of  King  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land,  are  set 
at  naught.  Why  our  legal  sages  should  have  adopted  this  antiquated 
era  for  the  bounds  of  legal  memory,  and  to  which,  for  the  validity  of 
a  custom  or  prescription,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  ob- 
servance, no  one  can  divine,  unless  it  arise  from  the  obvious  interest 
they  have  in  involving  every  rule  regarding  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity  and  contradiction.  The 
parsons,  however,  avail  themselves  of  this  dictum,  and  set  aside  every 
customary  payment  for  tithe  they  do  not  like,  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  twelfUi  century. 
Hence  no  modus  for  hops,  turkeys,  or  other  thing  introduced  into 
England  since  that  period,  is  valid.  The  keenness  with  which,  od 
various  occasions,  the  clergy  have  litigated  these  points  is  astonishing ; 
and  their  conduct,  both  as  regards  compositions,  first  fniits,  and  tithee 
in  London,  shows  the  inherent  rapacity  of  the  order,  and  that  there  is 
no  stratagem  to  which  they  will  not  resort,  in  order  to  avoid  payments 
to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  or  to  fasten  on  the  public  some  of  thmr 
own  dormant  pretensions.  They  cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  indul- 
gence, nor  complain  if  a  similar  measure  of  justice  be  dealt  to  them. 
One  mode  of  retaliation  would  be  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  first  fmtts 
and  tenths,  according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices,  whereby  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  would  be  improved  out  of  the  redundant 
incomes  of  the  ricTi  ecclesiastics. 

But  quite  as  equitable  and  a  more  effective  blow  might  be  dealt 
the  priesthood,  by  the  poor  insisting  on  their  old  common  law  ri|fht 
to  one-third  of  the  tithes  of  benefices.  If  the  clergy  will  persist  in 
reviving  worn-out  claims,  why  should  the  people  suffer  their  own  just 
rights  to  remain  in  abeyance  ?  That  the  poor  are  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  tithes  has  been  unanswerably  proved  by  Ruggles  and  Eagle. 
No  time  has  elapsed  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  poor  any  more  than  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  There  stands  their  right,  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  old  common  law  of  the  land,  sanctioned  by  centuries  of  unin* 
terrupted  usage,  and  never  repealed  by  any  statute  of  the  realm* 
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ri.  OUGIV  AVB   OSraOTB  OF  THB  CHURCH  LITURGY. 

Ihw  nUMw  are  mUom  gmndne.    like  new  oontthatloiis  of  go- 

VMMBl,  dwj  m  VMtUj  «iialiliili6d  bj  bong  inocnrponted  wHh  pre- 

iitaBf  vfbufaam  and  institatMNii.    Tnui  obtervaticni  idll  vppmar  eyiaent 

Am  m  «df«rtttiee  to  the  origin  and  history  ^  the  Church  Litargy, 

ijrwUdi  will  be  aeen  the  aoceenhre  gpradatioiis  of  Paganiim,  Popery, 

lyleitaiitinny   through  which  it  has  emerged'  and  been  trans- 


Dr.  M iDDUtTOVy  an  eloqaent  and  learned  diyine  of  the  Church  of 
Bagfandy  waa  the  fint  to  lead  the  way  in  this  inquiry.  In  his  cele- 
hai&A  letter  ftom  Rome,  he  exhibits,  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner,  the 
giaat  qinfiiffmit)>  between  Paganism  and  Popery,  and  prores  that  the 
rdijgioB  of  the  present  Romans  is  entirely  deriyed  from  that  of  their 
hsartisn  aoeeators : — ^in  the  use  of  incense,  holy  water,  tapers  and 
fanqia,  in  their  worship;  in  the  practice  of  pomps  and  processions, 
penance,  pretended  miraclee,  and  pious  frauds;  in  the  making  of  Tothre 
giAi  and  ofierings,  and  erecting  rural  shrines;  in  the  orders  of  their 
prissthood,  nuns,  monks,  and  begging  friars,  and  in  the  use  of  boys 
riotbed  in  aacred  habiti,  to  attend  the  officiating  priest :  all  of  which 
be  baa  ahown  to  hare  been  practised  by  the  Pagans,  and  by  the  Pi^ts, 
IB  UlatioD  of  them.  But  here  Dr.  Middlettm  stopped  in  his  compa- 
rison, miawmre,  uiparently,  that  in  his  seal  to  deprecate  a  riyal  church, 
be  had  IbniiBlied  weapons  of  no  ordinary  temper,  with  which  that  to 
abidi  he  hebnged  might  be  assailed. 

'Ada  task  has  been  executed  in  the  well-known  work  of  Da  Lauke, 
a  bia  Plea  for  the  NonconformistB,  where  he  has  exhibited  learning 
aai  afaiUtj  not  inferior  to  Dr.  Middfeton.     He  shows  that  in  the  sevenS 
ftttiealaia  of  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the 
ngD  of  the  cross,  the  rite  of  confirmation,  the  use  of  sponsors  in  the 
biptiam  of  infants,  of  a  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer,  and  of  altars,  the 
oberrance  of  fasts  and  festivals,  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  towards  the  east,  the  authority  of  episcopacy, 
and  the  dedication -of  churches  to  saints ;  the  church  of  England  sym- 
bolises not  with  primitive  Christianity,  but  with  the  idolatrous  forms  of 
Popery.     Such  resemblance  ceases  to  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is 
boim,  on  the  authority  of  Calderwood,  that  the  English  service  was  put 
together  out  of  three  Romish  channels :    viz.  1 .  The  breviary,  out  of 
vhich  the  common  prayers  are  taken;  2.  The  ritual,  or  book  of  rites, 
OQt  of  which  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  burial,  matrimony, 
uid  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  taken ;  and,  3.  The  mass-book,  out  . 
of  which  the  consecration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  collects,  epistles,  and 
g^Kpels  are  taken. 

The  Rubric,  or  Service-book  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  was  no  other 
t^Q  the  Romish  liturgy,  partly  translated  into  English.  In  the  reign 
^^  Edward  VI.  the  whole  was  rendered  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
otherwise  was  little  altered.  This  fact  was  distinctly  avowed  by  the 
Proclamation  of  the  king  and  council  made  at  the  rebellion  of  some  en- 
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thusiasts  in  the  West  of  England^  who  had  been  excited  thereto  hy  the 
priests ;  it  is  thus :  **  As  for  the  service  in  the  English  tongae,  it  per- 
chance seems  to  you  a  new  service,  and,  yet,  indeed,  it  is  no  other  Imt 
the  old,  the  self-same  words  in  English ;  for  nothing  is  altered  but  to 
speak  with  knowledge  that  which  was  spoken  with  ignorance,  only  a 
few  things  taken  out,  so  fond,  that  it  had  been  a  shame  to  haVa  heard 
them  in  English.*'*  Between  that  period  and  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
is  true  that  some  alterations  were  effected,  but  notwithstanding  we  find 
that  monarch  thus  speaking  of  the  same  service.  "  As  for  our  neigh* 
hour  Kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English: 
they  want  nothing  of  the  mass,  but  the  liftings  *'i  It  is  albwedp  that 
after  this  period  there  were  some  other  alterations  made  in  the  senricet 
but  we  find  that  Charles  II.  in  his  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  an* 
nexed  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  thus  expresses  hia  opinion:  ^'tfae 
main  body  and  essentials  of  it  (as  well  in  the  chiefest  materials  as  in 
the  frame  and  order  thereof)  have  still  continued  the  same  unto  this 
day,  notwithstanding  all  vain  attempts  and  impetuous  assaults  made 
against  it."  Now  the  obvious  inference  from  these  testimonies  is,  that 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  little  alteration,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  to  show  more  satisfiEctorily 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  churches,  we  shall  insert  the  foliowin^ 
comparison  from  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  publication,  entitled  "  The 
Church  Establishment  founded  in  Error  :'*l 

**  The  breviary  and  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  divides  the 
year  into  fasts,  vigils,  feasts,  and  working  days.  The  same  division  is 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  with  this  exception,  that  there  are 
less  of  the  former ;  but  of  those  that  are  observed  they  stand  in  the 
same  order,  and  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  calendar  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Their  feasts  are  divided  into  moveable  and  fixed;  so  are 
ours ;  and  of  thirty-six  of  them  the  observance  is  the  same  in  both 
churches.  The  fast-days  of  both  are  alike.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  service  itself  is  divided  into  matins  and  even  songs ;  so  ii  oois ; 
theirs  is  appropriated  to  the  particular  feasts,  fasts,  vigils,  &c, ;  so  ni 
ours;  the  substance  of  their  service  consists  in  collects,  confessions, 
absolutions,  psalms,  epistles,  gospels,  prophets,  apocrypha,  litanies,  an- 
thems, &c.  so  does  ours.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  people  kneel 
at  confession  or  absolution,  repeat  after  the  priest  the  pater-noster. 
stand  at  gloria  patri,  stand  up  and  repeat  the  apostle's  creed,  kneel  and 
repeat  after  the  minister.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us ;  make  responses  at  the  saying  of  the  litany,  kneel  at 
the  altar  when  they  partake  of  the  cucharist,  or  Lord  s  supper,  kneel 
and  ask  mercy  and  grace  after  the  rehearsal  of  the  decalogue  ;  read  the 
psalms  alternately  with  the  priest,  verse  by  verse ;  sit  at  reading  the 
lessons,  say  the  psalms  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  bow  to  the 


•  Acts  and  Mod.  vol.  ii.  p.  Ilb9 ;  quoted  by  Do  Inline. 

t  (UUderwood,  Hist.  Cb.  of  Scot.  p.  2^0  ;  quoted  by  Do  Lauuc 

t  London,  £.  Wilson,  183L 
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But  wid  nt  Ihfi  name  of  Jesus.  All  fhis  is  done  in  the  Church  of  . 
Rome,  and  so  is  it  performed  in  the  Church  of  Engliind.  The  places 
nf  irorsbip  which  the  Church  of  England  at  present  oceupreH,  and  the 
flttdowmoutft  it  possesses,  were  built,  consecretcd,  and  beatowed  by  tlie 
P>pi«ts,  uid  M  they  were  dedicated  by  them  to  vsrioiM  Hnints,  so  they 
eoniinue  dedic«ted  by  the  Chorch  of  England.  Tlio  Church  of  Rome 
hftx  its  archbishops,  bbhops,  deans  and  chajrtera,  prcbea<la,  archdeacons, 
■•d  other  (^duated  dignities ;  so  haa  the  Church  of  England,  which 
mains  [lIso  distinguishing  habils  for  each,  as  formerly  practised  by  the 
Roman  Charch.  And  the  ordination  services  in  both  churches  bo 
ciMely  resemble  each  other,  that,  with  a  few  unimportant  alterations, 
they  are  verbatim  the  same.  A  psnitlel  so  singular  and  sinkings  cannot 
fail  to  convince  erery  nnprcjndiced  mind,  that  one  system  has  given  rise 
10  the  other." — pp.  44-5. 

Having  gone  through  the  historical  part  of  our  inquiry,  wo  shall 
next  come  to  a  notice  of  the  church  service  as  now  administered. 
Apart  ftxmt  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  wc  do  not  think  there  is 
nuch  to  give  offence  in  the  established  worship,  notwithstanding  its  im- ' 
|Rire  and  idolatrous  origin.  Man  is  said  naturally  to  be  prone  to  reli- 
gion, and  were  he  deprived  of  his  present  idols,  it  is  nut  improbable 
be  might  create  others  with  more  onerous  pretensions,  Thoee,  how- 
ever, mmt  attached  to  the  national  establishment,  cannot  deny  there  are 
defects  in  its  ritual,  which,  if  they  could  bo  quietly  abscinded,  would 
be  a  jrreat  improvement.  The  church  has  partaken,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  tmproTenienls  of  the  oge.  It  has  been  arg'oed  out  of  inloiorance 
towards  efery  Christian  sect.  Some  doctrines  sUU  retained,  as  part  of 
the  Athaoasian  creed  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  are  viewed,  we  appre- 
hend, in  the  some  li^bt  as  special  pleading  and  other  legal  fictions, 
nther  as  curious  relics  of  a  past  age  than  as  dogmas  of  practical  aso 
ud  belief.  In  its  rites  and  ceremonial,  the  services  it  exacts  arc  of 
a«y  performance  to  every  class.  The  enforcement  of  the  sabbath  is 
Ml  anmixcid  good  to  the  indu-itrioxis  orders,  while  the  hebdomadal  tnenl- 
cMion  of  a  future  st.-vte  of  reimrd  and  punishment  supports  with  hojio 
or  lestrwns  with  fear  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  claims  of  a  more 
enlightened  morality.  Philoeophers  can  hardly  begrndge  the  devotion 
of  one  morning  out  of  seven  to  a  parish  church ;  if  their  feelings  arc 
not  interested  in  the  iterations  of  the  Liturgy,  their  souls  may  bo 
■ootbed  by  mnsic  and  psalmody,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  range,  with 
lew  distorbance,  through  the  regions  of  science. 

Mere  politicians,  who  usually  look  on  the  sanctions  of  religion  as 
Borenaedil  than  credible,  arc  little  under  its  influence.  The  Tories  were 
fonnerly  a  godly  race  of  men,— they  had  religion  at  the  heart,  but  with 
tlw  Whigs  it  never  went  beyond  the  lips.  Speaking  of  these  once 
BOtaUe  factions,  the  late  Mr.  Fox  observes,  "  While  the  Whigs  con- 
sidered all  religion  with  a  view  to  politics,  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand, 
referred  all  politics  to  religion.  Thus  the  former,  in  their  hatred  to 
Popery,  did  not  so  much  regard  the  superstition  or  even  idolatry  of  that 
unpopular  sect,  as  its  tendency  to  establish  arbitrary  power  in  the  state ; 
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while  the  latter  revered  arbitrary  monarchy  as  a  difine  iastilotkmy  and 
cherished  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  as  articles  of  religioiis 
faith."*  With  few  exceptions,  both  parties  are  now  agreed  in  treating 
religion  as  an  engine  or  ally  of  the  state, — a  branch  of  the  pcdioe,  or 
civil  power,  very  useful  for  repressing  disorders,  or  assisting  thai  famous 
tax  machine,  a  mock  representation,  in  extracting  money  out  of  tbe 
pockets  of  the  people. 

The  Church  appears  inclined  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  indifference  and 
quietism, — the  most  favourable  course  it  could  take  for  a  leng^thened 
duration.  It  prosecutes  no  doctrine,  controls,  with  a  gentle  hand,  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  gives  full  scope  to  Uie  pleasures  of  the  gntXf 
and  is  mostly  prompt  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scale 
of  government.  So  far  is  well  and  judicious.  But  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  Liturgy  so  staringly  preposterous,  and  so  inconsistent  with  genu- 
ine Protestantism,  that  we  think,  if  they  are  not  shortly  got  rid  of,  they 
must,  ere  long,  attract  a  dangerous  share  of  popular  attention.  The 
reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  first  needed  reforming,  and,  after 
an  elapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  task  cannot  surely  be  deemed 
premature. 

The  portion  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  which  we  shall  fiist 
call  attention,  is  the  Church  Catechism.  This  includes  the  elements  of 
Church  of  Englandism,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  beii^  fint 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  To  the  bad  grammar 
and  logic  of  this  manual  we  do  not  attach  much  importance,  thongh, 
entering  as  it  does  into  early  instruction,  it  ought  to  be  unobjectionable 
on  these  points.  But  what  is  more  serious,  is  the  impracticable,  super- 
fluous and  unintelligible  matter  it  contains. 

Por  example: — in  the  baptismal  service,  the  godfather  and  god- 
mother renounce,  in  the  name  and  behoof  of  the  child,  '*  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous 
desires  of  the  same,  and  the  carnd  desires  of  the  flesh  ;*'  and  this  en- 
gagement the  child  solemnly  promises  to  fulfil.  But  the  utter  impoe- 
sibility  of  performance  reduces  the  whole  to  an  unmeaning  ceremony  : 
sponsors  offer  up  their  pledges  without  consideration,  and  christenings 
next  to  marriages  are  scenes  of  the  greatest  levity  and  indecorum. 

That  part  where  the  child  engages  to  make  **  no  graven  image,  nor 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  is  superfluous, inapplicable^  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Though  the  golden  calf  was  never  more 
worshipped  than  at  present,  it  is  the  most  remote  possible  from  a  reli- 
gious worship.  The  injunction  was  delivered  to  the  Jews  when  they 
were  surrounded  by  nations  of  idolaters ;  but  the  nearest  idolatry  is 
distant  from  England  at  least  a  thousand  leagues,  and  children  can  find 
no  type  of  it  in  this  country,  except  in  the  productions  of  the  artist,  to 
which  they  may  mistakenly  think  it  applies. 

In  another  place  occurs  the  phrase  **  all  the  elect  people  of  Grod,"  which 
savours  strongly  of  that  Calvinism  against  which  Lord  Chatham  directed 

*  History  of  James  II. 
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Ui  aiMitliwn>j  mad  whidi  m  fwfljbeliete^  next  to  tha  wiareliica]  princi* 
^ttihbFnuA  retohitioiiklSy  is  the  roost  anti-social  do^ne  ever  pro- 
ptfrttd*  Unlesa  religion  aids  Uie  cause  of  yirtne,  it  is,  comparatirely, 
vahnlsH ;  but  die  doctrine  of  election  diTests  ilie  Chrietiatt  fidth  of 
ef«7  Eionl  obligation.  Of  wbat  importance  can  an  individual's  con- 
inct  he,  if  hn  sahatioa  depends  sddy  on  the  fiat  of  a  foregone  conclo- 
sioa.  In  the  words  of  Johw  Wesley,  who  has  stated  the  case  with 
eenl  Ibice  and  truth,  the  smn  of  all  is  this :  **  one  in  twenty  (suppose) 
mmmaMad  are  elected;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated  I  The  elect 
siall  km  aaeTcd,  do  what  tkeff  will:  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do 
wkai  ikmf  eost.*^  Affirm  till  doomsday  that  there  can  be  no  election 
wilfaeQt  mth,  and  no  faith  without  works,  this  is  the  essence  of  Cal- 
Tfausm;  fiir  which,  clidMtffiii  would  be  a  better  name;  and  in  the  worst 
aad  Uoodieat  idototrj  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so 
hsrrid,  no  monstroas,  so  impious. 

IVnaBobatantiation,  or  tiM  real  presence,  was  the  great  test  of  popery 
at  die  tiBMi  of  the  Refcmnation.  If  a  man,  like  Mr.  O'Connell,  for 
— — fi*j  w«re  to  affirm  his  belief  that  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  are 
aetBaUy  taken  and  swallowed,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  was  horned  off  to  the  stake,  without  pity  or  remorse.  Yet,  for  the 
lili  of  us,  we  cannot  attach  any  other  than  a  real  and  corporeal  inter- 

fallowing  interrogatories  in  the  Catechism : — 

.  _it  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  t 
Th^.  bodj  and  blood  of  Chriit,  which  are  «m%  cm!  imiad  iakem 


mtmuimti  bf  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
tkMflia      Vl 


/hat  art  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakeri  thereby  ? 

r. — The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  onr  souls  by  the  body  and 

Meed  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine. 

If  dna  Is  not  transnhstantiation  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  other- 
viM  ezpreseed.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  our  q>prehensions  are 
wholly  groundless,  and  no  harm  is'  done :  that  the  catechism  is  intended 
only  for  the  instruction  of  children ;  that  it  is  mere  words  learnt  by 
role,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
miidments,  at  an  age  when  the  understanding  is  so  little  unfolded  that 
no  ideas  are  attached  to  them.  Granted :  but  if  the  formula  is  to  be  so 
coDstrued,  we  think  it  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  exclusive  use 
«f  the  dame  shools,  and  the  public  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  so 
Biany  well-fed  clergymen,  chiefly  employed  in  impressing  and  confirm- 
iag  it  on  the  minds  of  our  juvenile  population. 

Another  morceau  from  the  mass-book  is  retained  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  ;  in  which  the  Protestant  priest  actually  grants  absolution 
inn  with  as  much sa/t^yrotcf  and  authority  as  Leo.  X.  The  sick  per- 
lOQ  is  directed  to  make  a  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
tttmbled  in  any  weighty  matter ;  the  priest  then  tenders  a  carte  blanche 
in  manner  and  form  following  :  — 
"  Oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  absolTe  all  sin- 


•  Dr.  Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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nen  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  tfiee  thine 
offences ;  and  by  his  authority,  committed  to  me,  /  abiolve  tkeefiom  mil  iky  sum, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sod,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Amen, 

In  the  Morning  Service  is  a  form  of  absolution ;  but  the  tenns  u 
which  it  ia  given  are  less  explicit ;  and  the  priest  only  dedmres  a  re- 
mission of  sins  to  those  who  truly  repent.  Considering  the  era  when 
tlie  Common  Prayer  was  framed,  it  is  not  surprising  it  retains  soow 
remnants  of  the  superstition  out  of  which  it  was  fabricated.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  power  of  granting  absolution  may  have  scriptural  an* 
thority ;  at  all  events  it  must  often  prove  salutary,  affording  conaolatkm 
at  a  moment  when  human  nature  most  needs  support,  and  compensating 
for  any  fears  and  anxieties  which  may  have  been  felt  during  past  life, 
by  the  certain  hope  held  out  of  future  forgiveness  and  beatitude. 

The  mode  of  filling  a  Church  of  England  priest  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  endowing  him  with  the  invaluable  elixir  to  forgave  sinSy  and  keep 
out  of  hell,  or  let  drop  into  it  whom  he  leases,  is  not  less  extraordi- 
nary than  the  gift  itself.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  person  can  be 
admitted  to  any  benefice  unless  he  has  been  first  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
then,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  he  is  termed  a  clerk  in  orders.  The 
mode  of  such  oniination  is  thus  described  in  the  liturgy. 

**  The  bishop,  with  the  priest  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  severally  npoa 
every  one  that  recciveUi  the  order  of  priesthood ;  the  receivers  humbly  kneeliBg 
upon  their  knees,  and  the  bishop  say  in  {^, 

"  Receice  the  Holy  Giio$t,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  ehoich 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands. — Whdte  §itu 
ihau  dost  /orgUse.  thiu  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose  $in$  thou  do$t  retam^  lAcv  err 
retmined," 

Truly  this  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes !  The  bare  idea  of  any  one  who 
can  swallow  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  leap  a  five-barred  gate,  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  makes  the  gorge  rise.  But  then  the  necro- 
mancy of  this  wonderful  infusion.  Tlie  bishop,  only  imposing  his  right 
reverend  hands,  saying,  *'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  and  instantly^ 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  Holy  Ghost  passes  iroin 
the  fingers  of  the  bishop  into  the  inside  of — perhaps,  a  Clogher,  a  PhU- 
potts,  a  Hay,  a  Blacow,  or  a  Daniels. 

Talk  of  miracles  having  ceased,— they  are  performing  daily.  Talk 
of  popery,  of  indulgences,  and  absolutions.  Talk  of  the  poor,  naked, 
godless,  unenlightened  Indian,  who  wanders  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
or  the  Orinoque.  Talk  of  the  Chinese,  who  cuts  his  deity  with  scissaiiy 
or  moulds  him  in  paste.  Talk  of  the  wretched  Hindoo,  who  immolates 
his  victim  to  Juggernaut ;  or  of  the  wild  Tartar,  who  worships  the 
invisible  Lama.  Talk  of  all  or  any  of  these,  or  go  to  what  age  or  conn- 
try  we  may,  for  examples  of  supernatural  pretension,  can  we  find  any  to 
match  this  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  V 

We  shall  now  leave  to  the  Rcader^s  further  consideration  the  sutjcct 
of  the  church  ritual.  It  is  only  a  work  of  men's  hands,  and  cannot,  of 
course,  claim  the  same  infallibility  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An  order 
in  council  is  any  time  sufficient  authority  for  introducing  alterations  in 
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the  Liloi^;  nnd,  cf-en  wilhin  ouronii  time,  it  hns  been  Bnlijeeted  both 
to  mrtatlracnt  and  additions.  Georgu  IV.,  it  wili  lon^  ho  remembereH, 
onlered  the  name  of  Queen  Carolino  to  be  Btruck  out,  as  a  person  un- 
worthy of  the  praj-ere  of  the  people.  Lord  Sidtnouth,  who  now  fontis  n 
fngmeot  of  the  dead  weight,  during  his  secrelatyship.  directed  four 
pra^^era  to  be  interpolated,  and  they  term  a  regutitr  portioa  of  the  church 
•erricQ.  la  the  few  observntioos  we  hnie  ventured  to  put  forward,  our 
pOTpoBebas  been  only  to  advert  to  such  parts  as  seemed  most  startling; 
to  nJgar  apprehension;  and  in  doing  this,  we  trust,  nothin^i:  irreverent 
bat  escaped  us,  or  in  derogation  of  the  general  utility  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  With  nil  its  imperfections  we  greatly  prefer  the 
cMablished  ceremonial  lo  the  random  out'poonngs  of  the  convunticlc ; 
■nd  ihiok  the  measured  solemnities  delilicratcly  framed  fof  the  variouN 
0Cim,«ioD3  of  life,  preferable  to  those  wild  exhortations  which  have  no 
■Uiidard  but  tlie  intellect  of  the  preacher,  his  thirst  of  gain  or  popularity, 
or  the  [lajtsious  and  fatuity  of  hia  hearora. 

AL   EFFICIEKCY 

Tha  Romu)  slavca  were  never  numbered  lest  they  should  diNcnver 
tbcir  power  and  IniporUtnce.  A  similar  policy  appears  to  have  been 
obscn'cd  towards  the  <ijssenters.  Although  we  have  bad  thi^e  censuses 
ef  (he  people  within  (he  Inst  thirty  years,  in  the  taking  of  which  various 
inqniries  were  made  into  the  numbers  employed  in  dilTerent  truies  and 
occupations ;  no  inquiry  vras  made  into  the  number  of  the  different 
nli^ous  sects.  Were  the  legislature,  in  this  case,  apprehensive  that 
Ifaey  might  be  called  upon,  agreeably  to  the  dogma  of  t)r.  Paley  on  l)ie 
policy  of  parronizing  the  most  p.>pular  faith,  to  commence  another  roli- 
pou^  refornialion,  by  altering  iIil  present  dipfn«i[ioTi  of  ccclo.tiiislicnl 
endowmenta  ?  'Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  tho  fact  is  as  stated 
— that  no  public  inquiry  has  ever  been  instituted  into  the  relative 
number  of  Separatists  and  Episcopalians. 

In  the  session  of  IS29,  returns  were  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  establislunent, 
and  of  the  number  of  places  of  worship  not  of  the  establishment.* 
With  the  exception  of  Lancaster,  no  returns  have  yet  been  published 
from  any  other  county.  The  only  public  document  which  throws  light 
on  the  question,  is  a  parliamentary  paper,  ordered  to  be  printed 
May  29th,  1812,  and  re-printed  by  the  Lords  in  1318.  This  document 
nHnprisei  only  the  results  of  returns  from  parishes  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  1000  persons  and  upwards.  In  1881  parishes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, containing  a  population  of  4,937,789,  there  were  2,533  churches 
and  chapels  belong^ing  to  the  established  church  ;  the  number  of  persons 
they  would  contain  1,856,108  :  in  the  same  number  of  parishes  there 
were  3,438  dissenting  places  of  worship.     From  tliis  it  might  be  iu- 

*  ^'ulcs  of  Ibe  Mouse  of  Conimoai,  June  10, 1620. 
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ferred  the  number  of  dissenters  considerably  exceeds  the  nmnber  of 
conformists.  No  doubt  many  small  parishes  not  included  in  the  retum 
would  have  a  church  and  not  a  dissenting  chapel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manufacturing  population  consists  chiefly  of  dissenters ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  dissenting  chapels  are  generally  more  crowded  and 
afford  greater  seat- room  in  the  same  space  than  the  churches  of  the 
establishment.  A  dissenting  minister  cannot  subsist  without  a  laige 
audience,  but  the  income  of  a  Church  of  England  priest  is  secure,  if  he 
have  no  audience  at  all,  nor  even  a  church  to  preach  in.  The  struc- 
ture, too,  of  churches — the  system  of  proprietary  pews — genenlly 
empty  and  locked  up  to  guard  against  intrusion — the  vast  space  taken 
up  by  the  mayors  pew,  the  churchwardens'  pew,  and  oUier  parish 
officials,  leaves  little  accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  be  crammed  up — often  standing  in  aisles,  or  driven  to 
what  are  called  free-seatSy  where  they  can  neither  hear  nor  see — or 
resort  to  a  dissenting  chapel. 

In  the  absence  of  more  complete  official  returns,  the  Dissenters  them  • 
selves  have  attempted  to  solve  this  important  question  in  public  statistics. 

The  supplement  to  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  December,  1829, 
comprises  the  results  of  very  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the 
places  of  worship  of  different  religious  persuasions.  There  are  some  inac- 
curacies in  this  statement  which  we  cannot  reconcile ;  but  the  data  it 
affords,  aided  by  information  from  other  sources,  will  enable  us  to  make 
out  a  tolerable  exposition  of  the  relative  numbers,  and  the  religious  and 
educational  efficiency  of  the  several  classes  of  religionists. 

The  great  religious  denominations  of  the  day  are  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment  is  11,600;* 
of  Roman  Catholics,  388  if  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  7,634.  Sup- 
posing the  number  of  attendants  at  each  place  of  worship  is  the  same, 
the  following  will  be  the  result  :— 

Churches y  8^c.  Attendants. 

Established  Church 11 ,600   x   300  =  3,480,000 

Roman  Catholics^ 388   x   300  =      1 16,400 

Protestant  Dissenters   ....       7,634   x   300  =  2,290,200 


*  Church  Establishment  foanded  in  Error,  p.  86.  This  estimate,  we  apprehend, 
has  been  founded  on  erroneous  data.  In  many  parishes  there  is  no  church  at 
all,  though  the  tithe  in  these  parishes  is  collected  with  as  much  rigour  at  in  the 
rest.  In  the  fine  county  of  Kent  there  are  thirteen  parishes  which  have  bo 
churches,  and  forty-four  parishes,  each  having  less  than  100  inhabitants,  none 
of  whom  hardly  ever  see  the  face  of  a  parson,  and  yet  who  have  tithes  exacted 
from  them  to  the  last  blade  of  grass.  It'  is  oblij^atory  both  on  bishops  and  in- 
cumbents that  parsonage  houses  should  not  fall  into  decay,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  3000  churches  and  parochial  chapels  to  which  neither  house  nor  glebe 
is  attached.  With  the  immense  revenues  of  the  established  church  it  most  be 
sickening  and  disgusting  to  her  best  friends,  to  think  how  her  interests  have 
been  neglected  by  those  who  hare  been  wallowing  in  her  wealth. 

t  Catholic  Laity's  Directory. 
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l!  appears  from  tliifl  that,  in  point  of  number,  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  natioual  estHbliBhniciit.  But  from  wliat  has  been  prc- 
Tiimsly  obsen'ed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  a  partinl  mode  of 
alAling  the  question.  It  is  probable  the  Church  of  England  has  the 
greatest  number  of  ministers  and  places  of  religious  worship ;  we  doubt, 
liowevBr,  its  mimerical  Buperiorily ;  at  all  events,  the  ctGciency  of  an 
army  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  skeleton  regimentB,  or  even  by  its 
numerical  strengtii,  but  by  the  skill,  energy,  and  dovotedness  which 
animate  its  soldiery.  In  ttiese  points  the  Dissenters  may  claim  pre- 
eraincDce,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  missionary  and  educational 


During  the  year  18^ 
nusstomry  purposes,  a> 

£       ... 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowlodge^/'o- 

reign  ObjecU 9,203     9 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 6,239   10 

Church  Mifisiooary  Society 52,080  19 


£67,528  18   II 


The  ProUatant  Dissenters  alone,  during  the  same  period,  contributed 
(he  following  sums :  — 

£      s.  d. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ■ 41,846  12  10 

Loudon  Missionary  Society'->*>- ••••••  ••••■•    37,1207     0  6 

Particular  Baptist  Ditto 9,305  10  2 

Genera!  Baptist  Ditto 1,651      I  6 


0,010     5-    0 


Thtm  it  appears,  that  although  the  numerical  stren^h  of  the  Church 
of  Englandists  exceeds  that  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  do  not 
contribute  so  much  by  £22,481  per  annum,  towards  the  cause  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  as  the  non-couformiats. 

For  the  mental  improvement  of  their  countrymen,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  not  less  strenuous  in  their  exertions  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  education,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advant^es  of  the  Establish- 
ment party,  they  likewise  bear  the  pahn. 

Children. 

The  National  School  Society  educates 704,730 

The  Sunday  School  Society  educates  720,717* 

Id  exhibiting  the  exertions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  Conformists  and 
Dissenters,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  what  is  doue  by  the  Catholics, 


*  Church  EslablishmcDt  Toundcd  in  Error,  ] 
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which  cannot  be  inconsiderable;  if,  therefore,  we  add  the  amount 
of  their  efforts  to  our  previous  calculation,  we  shall  find  that  the  daases 
of  religionists  without  public  endowments,  not  only  possess  the  gpreatest 
share  of  Christian  zeal,  but  of  moral  and  educational  energy. 

With  so  many  things  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  not  surprising  the  DiaaeateEB 
have  beg^n  to  manifest  symptoms  of  dissaUsfaction  with  the  favoiir 
shown  to  the  national  establishment.  Hitherto  they  have  submitted  to 
this  inequality  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  steadily  refrained  from  any 
thing  like  political  agitation.  Some  fifty  years  ago»  it  is  true,  their 
ministers  were  said  to  be  '*  men  of  close  ambitiony'  and  the  way  in 
which  this  imputation  was  met  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  in  1772,  to  relieve  dissentera  from 
the  hardship  of  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  bill  paaaed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  episcopal  bench,  particularly  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  strongly  inveighed  against  disaentera. 
Pitt,  the  eloquent  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  reply  to  tl^e  archbishop,  aaid, 
^*  whoever  brought  a  charge  against  dissenters  without  proof,  deiamod.*' 
Afler  a  pause,  he  felt  the  workings  of  a  generous  and  indignant  enthu- 
siasm, and  thus  proceeded  :  **  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented 
as  men  of  close  ambition — they  are  so,  my  lords ;  and  their  ambition 
is  to  keep  close  to  the  college  of  fishermen,  not  of  Cardinals ;  and  to 
the  doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  intereated 
bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and  spiritual  worahip. 
We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popbh  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy. 
The  reformation  has  laid  open  the  Scriptures  to  all ;  let  not  the  biahopa 
shut  them  again  Laws,  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  power,  are  plead- 
ed, which  it  would  shock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  said,  that  religiona 
sects  have  done  great  mischief,  when  they  are  not  kept  under  restraint ; 
but  history  affords  no  proof  that  sects  have  ever  been  mischierous,  but 
when  they  were  oppressed  by  the  ruling  church." 

The  chief  oppression  of  which  dissenters  have  to  complain  is  the  in- 
justice of  having  to  pay  tithe  and  church-rates.  Building  their  own 
chapels  and  maintaining  their  own  ministers ;  supporting  their  own  col- 
leges to  the  number  of  twenty ;  educating  upwards  of  700,000  children 
in  their  Sunday-schools;  and  expending  nearly  £150,000  in  diffnaing 
their  religious  tenets — impose  on  them  duties  and  sacrifices  sufficiently 
onerous,  without  being  compelled  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Episcopal 
establishment.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  if  land-owners,  farmen,  uid 
politicians  were  to  be  silent  on  ecclesiastical  grievances,  they  would  not 
be  much  longer  tolerated  by  the  vast  body  of  separatists — who  in  Eng- 
land probably  equal,  and  certainly  in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly  ex- 
ceed, in  number  the  members  of  the  national  communion.  The  dia- 
senters  have  already  begun  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  discontent,  and  several 
papers,  extensively  circulated,  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  worl 
within  them.     We  subjoin  one  of  these  documents. 


TWBNTV     RKASONS    A(iAI\ST    TlTllKN.  H3 

TwisTv  ReAsoys  vikj/  Dissmlers  should  not  be  vompelled  to  pat/ 
Ckvrch  Rates  and  Tithes,  or  in  any  way  lo  support  the  Churc/t 
nf  England. 

I.  Bmbbm!  it  is  a  flajtnnl  Tiolation  of  cqnilj,  to  cnmpel  people  to  paj  ("t  in- 

.  which  Uiey,  in  conBcicnce,  caiinol  recnive. 

r  i-i  adeDJalof  our  Saviour's  interpretalion  of  the  law:  ".All  lliinm! 

Ft  ye  noulil  thai  incii  KhouM  do  to  fou,  do  yp  evfo  so  lo  them;  tur 

Ibig  is  the  Uw  and  tbe  propbfta."— Matt.  vii.  13. 

t.  Bfuasv  no  puugn  in  the  Bilite  sancliona  compnlsion  in  lupporliofc  rt^lifcion. 

t.  Bcnnae  ChrUtianily  is  tlandered  by  its  professors  using  compuUion  for  iui 

■nppqK. 
1,  R«a<is«  compQlsory  pnymeata  were  oot  Imown  in  the  purest  ages  of  Clirisl- 

i«.Uy. 
i.  BecaotF  Ihr  Constilution  of  Ih?  rharcb  of  F.n)[tand,  n<  th  fhp  prcullsr  numri, 

tain,  and  afficti  of  ill  cler^,  has  do  ToiindatiaD  ia  the  Holy  Scripliirvs. 
T,  Becannc  no  wrilcr  in  defence  of  the  Charch  of  F.nglnnd,  bns  ever  dared  to 

rert  It«  claims  upon  Ihe  dcelanttlons  of  the  Iluly  ecriplarcs. 
t  n«caiu«  the  Church  of  Cnglaod  ia  a/rar/ul  (yifcm  a/  traffic  in  tht  loul*  of 

BBi^-BBy.  xviii.  IS.' 
I.  BtcauM  the  Church  of  Enslaad  giiei  Ihe  chief  occasion  tn  infidels  lo  slander 

Chri«ti«DiIyaaB*ysC«inormereFricilcran,— itiriDEi.a^lhiieluHai-f/oHutf 

i>  nery  parith. 
10.  R«liDquisbing  unscripluraJ  claims  would  renorc  a  fuul  blol  from  Ihe  Church 


U.  Bmuuc  Diasecten  ia  the  United  Kingdom  far  eiceed  in  number  those 

who  attend  at  chnrch. 
'L  Beca&se  relig^n  fiooriihet  most  in  the  United  States  of  America,  without 

tilhe*  or  chnrch  rates,  btlt  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
II-  Because  reUftioD  is  known  to  flourish  most  at  those  places  in  the  Charch  of 

Eagland,  in  which  all  their  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contribntions. 
li.  Because  the  system  of  compulsion  leads  Ihe  clergy  grievously  to  oppress 

each  other. 


'  A.Jiawt't  ChronitU,  of  Nov.  ao  to  23,  IB30,  contains  Ihe  following  articles 
"'^"Property  for  Sale,"  advertised  and  specified  in  numbers  from  I  lo  79; — 
to  "  Adronsons,"  income  from  £300  to  £200D  per  annum. 
11 "  Next  Presentations,"  income  from  £laO  lo  £700  per  annum. 
U  Other  *'  LiiiDgs,"  for  sale  or  exchange,  including  "  a  sinecure  of  Ino 
--    parishes  in  Ireland,"  for  which  "  a  dispensation  has  been  granted," 
T9    and  two  Livings,  one  of  £700,  ibe  other  of  £1000  per  annum !  I 

Compare  Ibis  with  the  Oath  on  A'tauay. 
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IG.  Becaase  the  curates  of  the  church  are  worse  paid  than  any  class  of  educated 
men;  and  the  majority  of  them  far  less  than  joarney men  mechanics. 

17.  Because  the  working  clergy  would  be  incomparably  better  supported  by 

free  contributions. 

18.  Because  Christianity,  left  to  its  own  resources,  would  become  aniTena], 
as  in  the  first  ages. 

19.  Because  no  priesthood,  in  any  age  or  nation,  has  received  tithes  to  the 

extent  of  our  clergy. 

20.  Because  the  tithes  of  the  Israelites  were  not  for  the  clergy,  but  for  the 

whole  tribe  of  Levi,  about  a  tenth  of  the  population,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  possess  a  single  acre  of  freehold  land;  and  these  were  the  Jadgei, 
magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  instructors  of  the  nation. 

A  desirable  fact  to  ascertain  is,  the  relative  strength  of  religions 
sects  in  the  several  counties  of  England.  Official  returns,  as  before 
stated,  have  been  received  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  (Pari.  Paper, 
No.  664,  Sess.  1830,)  but  for  no  other  county.  From  these  retains  it 
appears  the  number  of  parish  churches  in  Lancashire  is  65,  parochial 
chapels  157,  chapels  of  ease  59:  total  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  establishment,  281.  The  total  number  of  dissenting  places  of 
worship  is  590,  and  of  sectarians  255,411.  So  that  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Lancashire  are  open  and  professing  non-conformists. 

We  shall  conclude  with  stating  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Dissenters  on  this  subject.  They  have  exhibited  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  church  livings  and  the  number  of  chapels  or  congregationa 
in  each  county  in  England.  Their  statement,  we  apprehend,  la  not 
far  from  the  truth;  it  is  certainly  not  exaggerated,  as  will  appear  from 
comparing  the  results  of  their  inquiries  with  the  official  returns  for 
Lancashire.  It  does  not  contain  the  unitarian  chapels  in  England  and 
Wales ;  this  sect  has  169  chapels;  they  are  a  numerous  and  increasing 
body ;  in  Lancashire  alone  there  are  28  congregations  of  that  persuasion, 
with  5,099  members. 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  Conformists  and  Separatists  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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VIII.       WHO    WOULD    B£    BENEFITED     BY    A    REFORM    OF   THE 

CHURCH  ? 

A  reform  of  the  Church,  like  most  other  reforms,  would  permanentlj 
benefit  the  many,  and  only  temporarily  injure  the  few.  The  lawn- 
sleeves,  the  shovel-hats,  silk-aprons,  and  monopolizing  incumbents 
would  be  the  chief  sufferers ;  while  the  condition  of  the  most  numerous 
and  useful  order  of  the  clergy  would  be  improved.  Such  odious  abuses 
as  non-residence  and  pluralities  would  be  abolished,  and  the  shameful 
injustice  of  one  man  doing  the  duty  and  another  receiving  the  reward 
would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Every  district,  or  parish,  requiring  the 
services  of  an  officiating  clergyman  would  be  provided  with  one  to  whom 
the  degrading  epithet  of  **  poor  curate'*  or  "  poor  parson**  could  never 
be  justly  applied.  By  mitigating  the  penury  of  the  working  clergy,  their 
respectability  and  influence  would  be  augmented,  and  every  neighbour- 
hood enjoy  the  advantages  which  are  known  to  result  from  the  perma- 
nent abode  of  at  least  one  educated,  intelligent,  and  exemplary  indivi- 
dual. The  clergy  alike  profess  to  be  engaged  solely  in  the  work  of 
religious  instruction,  and  no  class  can  boast  superior  piety  or  attainments 
by  which  to  lay  claim  to  superior  reward.  Why  then  should  there 
exist  such  disparity  in  income?  Why  should  the  rector  enjoj  his 
£2000  per  annum,  the  vicar  receive  but  £40(X,  and  the  curate  only 
£80  or  £100? 

The  equalizing  of  the  value  of  sees  would  remove  the  abuse  of  iran$' 
lationSy  and  thereby  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  bench  of  bishops. 
It  is  only  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  obtain  the  rich  prizes  of  Canter- 
bury, Winchester,  London,  Ely,  and  Durham,  that  are  benefited  by 
the  unequal  revenues  of  the  bishoprics.  Many  prelates  have  barely 
income  enough  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  stations;  yet  they  share, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  the  public  odium  attached  to  their  class  from 
the  inordinate  wealth  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  It  is  this  in- 
equality, and  the  desire  consequently  excited  to  move  to  the  wealthier 
endowments  that  gives  to  the  bishops  their  political  animus^  and  renders 
them  the  most  self-seeking  men  in  the  country.  Without  translations 
they  would  be  as  independent  in  their  conduct  as  the  judges  are  said 
to  be ;  but  with  the  help  of  them  government  has,  generally,  the  power 
to  render  them  subservient  to  its  purposes. 

The  exercise  of  legislative  functions  by  the  bishops  has  become  ex- 
tremely unpopular  since  their  mischievous  vote  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  always  been  to  them  the  great  scene  of  jobbing, 
intrigue,  and  ambition.  On  no  occasion  haVe  they  done  themselves 
credit  there ;  they  appear,  indeed,  totally  void  of  legislative  aptitude, 
iMid  never,  by  one  act,  have  they  rendered  substantial  service  to  the 
State,  or  done  honour  to  themselves  and  the  Church.  Whether  as 
magistrates  or  legislators,  clergymen  are  inherently  disqualified  for  the 
discharjre  of  secular  duties.  It  is  not  so  much  in  their  character  of 
churchmen  as  of  laymein  that  they  have  become  so  universally  disliked ; 
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ud  we  verily  believe,  tiail  they  been  eligible  lo  settts  in  tbe  lower  houso 
Htbey  are  Ui  the  upper,  the  ndditinnal  opportunity  thereby  sffortlrd  lo 
wdtT  Uiem$clvee  odioua,  would  have  hastened  the  downful  of  the 
Mibli»hiii«nt. 

Besides  the  deprivnl  of  their  leg:islatiro  functions,  a  Buhstnntial  im- 
frwement  in  the  prelacy  would  consist  in  the  abolition  of  their  palro' 
tage.  As  it  ill,  a  rigid  discharge  of  their  duties  ia  oi^n  incompatible 
wilh  their  intf  remits,  orat  leas^t  their  feelings.  Their  proper  functions 
irc  the  superintendence  of  the  Bubakem  elergy  of  their  diocetsg;  but 
Dtoy  of  these  clergy  have  been  promoted  by  themselves  to  their  bene- 
fcca;  they  are  their  very  good  friends,  and  not  a  few  their  own  Sesh 
and  blood.  Dow,  in  such  cases,  con  it  be  expected  they  will  be  strict 
ie  the  enforcement  of  pastoral  dudes;  that  they  will  not  he  indulgent 
in  the  granting  of  licenses  for  nnn -residence,  and  dispenBations  for 
fJoralitiee ;  or  that  they  will  insist  on  the  payment  of  suitable  stipends 
to  the  corates.  A  bishop,  like  a  pope,  ought  to  have  no  relations, 
ud  thus  escape,  as  Benedict  II.  remarked  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  the  opprobrium  of  perverting  the  patronage  of  the  church  to  the 
■^gntndixement  of  his  family.  Under  the  existing  system  the  chopping, 
nchangiti^,  bargaining,  and  moving'  about,  that  ensue  in  a  diocese 
uo  a  iranulaiion  or  consecration,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  church,  and 
mjer  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties  more  like  a  game  on  the  chess- 
Imrd,  hi  which  the  rooks,  knights,  and  other  prime  pieces,  represent 
ibt "  kit  and  Win"  of  the  new  diocosan. 

Tbenne<]UKl  extent  of  benefices  has  been  urged  in  favoar  of  ecclesias- 
tinl  ntorm.  In  most  cases,  the  extent  of  the  livings  is  made  lo  answer 
Wtfoated  boimdariesofpariEliea,  by  which.somelimesfiveorHisichitrchea 
M  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  in  a  thinly  populated  country, 
larishes  of  from  ei^ht  or  ten  miles  in  length  afford  but 
'  in  of  one  church  to  a  large  population.  Thus  the 
churches  and  livings  t>earBno  proportion  either  to  the 
niDtDitnnis  or  trie  acres,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list:  — 

Endand  rikI  Wales  12,912,106  and  (>8,a54  ..   10.R7:i   . 

BMfortlslilrc  70,21S  and        469  ..         115  . 

bnksn  207,073  arrd     1,OJO   ..           91   . 

LiKolailiire  !t83,058  aad     2,T4U  ..        501a  . 

Kwihuiuberland  IIM.OOS  and     1,SS0  ..         DT   . 

ImdMi  sod  Midd1e»x  3,ST0,22S  anil       i»2  ..        SiM)  . 

Uncuhire  l,0S2.)«Sg  and     I,H3I    ..         SST   . 

Hntlngaua  -18,771   und        170  ..            74  . 

Kgllu'l  IH.487  and         110   ..            40  . 

N"ri..lk  BlliSfiW  find  1,710  ..  fi»'i  . 
Anomalous  and  disproportionate  as  are  these  nua 
Rmark  is  still  more  strikingly  displayed  by  reference  to 
<Lu  the  livings  of — 

EastoD  Ne»Ion  Nortliamptonshire  cootsins       137  inhabitanU. 

Ealoa-sacoB         Kedfurdshire  2,019      ditto. 

EcclcB  LancaEliire  23,331       dittu. 

EcdesQelil  Yorhsbiri^  7,103      ditto. 


iiidatio 


.  LIST  and 

5.38 

.      GIO  and 

.  3.282  and 

ii.ja 

47*  and 

4.30 

.  2.020  and 

is».or 
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l.H 

.  S.G06  and 
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,.      OSU  and 

'5.M 

.      4G3  and 

3.73 
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Edburton  Sussex  contains         92  inhabitants 

Edgcot  Northamptonshire    07      ditto. 

Egmore  Norfolk  47      ditto. 

**  Thus  we  see,"  as  observed  by  the  author  from  whom  the  preceding 
statement  is  copied,  ''  that  the  State  provides  the  same  extent  of  accmn- 
modation  for  47  as  for  23,331  persons,  so  that  as  far  as  secular  autho- 
rity is  concerned  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  wholly  unprovided  for;  while,  on  another  portion, 
its  goodness  is  showered  to  redundancy.  And  should  the  former  clasa 
think  it  necessary  to  have  a  second  church  in  the  same  parish,  they 
can  have  no  clergyman  to  perform  the  services  therein  without  an 
increase  of  their  ecclesiastical  burdens,  notwithstanding  they  may  already 
rdise  £3,000  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
religious  instruction.  That  income  is  the  freehold  of  the  rector,  and 
any  other  instruction  than  what  he  can  afford  in  a  church  not  large 
enough  to  contain  one-tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  many  of  their  homes,  must  be  paid  for  by  a 
separate  imposition." —  Church  Establishment  founded  in  Error  ^  /?.  70. 

Having  adverted  to  the  benefits  the  church  would  derive  from  eccle- 
siastical reform,  let  us  next  advert  to  those  it  would  confer  on  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  first  place  the  abolition  of  non-residence,  of  plnraUtie»,  of 
sinecure  offices  in  cathedrals,  and  the  reduction  of  extravagant  incomes, 
and  the  substitution,  in  lieu  of  these  abuses,  an  uniform  and  graduated 
rate  of  payment  to  the  different  order  of  ecclesiastics,  proportioned  to 
rank  and  duty,  would  not  only  effect  a  vast  improvement  in  church  dis- 
cipline, but  a  saving  of  at  least  seven  millions  per  annum  of  public 
income.  Away  then  would  go  the  tithe, — the  most  unjust  and  impo- 
litic impost  the  ingenuity  of  rulers  ever  devised  for  tormenting  God's 
creatures,  and  crippling  national  resources.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  the  tithe  would  be  simply  repealed;  that  would  be  merely 
throwing  so  much  additional  rent  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owners 
without  benefiting  the  farmer  or  general  consumer  of  his  produce.  The 
tithe  is  a  tax,  and  forms  part  of  the  public  income  levied  for  public 
pui-poses.  Its  simple  removal,  without  purchase  or  commutation,  would 
only  yield  so  much  increase  of  revenue  to  be  lavished  on  opera  dancers 
and  Paganinis ;  or  dissipated  in  gaming-houses,  in  concerts,  coteries, 
and  grand  dinners;  or  wasted  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples,  and 
wliich  had  better  continue  to  be  spent,  as  much  of  it  now  is,  by  sinecure 
silk-aprons  and  non-resident  pluralists,  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Ton- 
bridge.  The  measure  contemplated  by  the  people  is  the  sale  of  the 
tithe  outright  to  the  landowners,  or  its  commutation  by  a  land-tax. 
This  would  be  a  real  reform ;  the  other  is  only  delusion. 

With  such  a  resource  as  church  property  would  yield,  all  the  rabble  of 
taxes  might  be  repealed  which  now  weigh  down  to  annihilation  the  springs 
and  sources  of  industry,  and  oppress  a  man*s  "  house,  even  his  heri- 
tage.*' The  farmers  and  w^orkiug  agriculturists  would  share  in  the 
general    benefit,  not  only  by  an  increase  of  profits  and  wages  and  the 
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t  poblie  burtlienB,  but  also  by  the  extinction  of  tio  inquiei- 
k  _i,.^Q  pressure  sugments  with  even'  inrrcaae  in  iniluseiy. 
For  the  tithe  is  not,  as  it  has  bepti  alleged,  n  rent- 
^uapoMHl  on  ihe  land,  it  is  a  virtual  ioconto-tax  levied  on  itoclt 
Hi  iaduitiA-.  A  rent-charge  is  paid  by  rt-Bioa  of  tho  land,  birt  tithes 
»  DOI.  bul  by  reason  of  the  stock  and  labour  uf  the  uccupipr.  If 
wr«  be  nu  anniuil  inereo^e,  no  profit  made,  or  crop  planted,  no  lithe 
IB  bw  demanded  ;  but  for  Don-payoMnl  of  a  rent-charge,  he  on  whom 

iaaellled,  mny  enter  upon  and  possea*  the  land;  whereas,  he  that 
tint*  tithe  can  only  avail  himself  gf  the  produce. 

Kothinff  ran  more  pointedly  illustiale  Ihe  stagniiting  influence  of  our 
Mocratic  institutions  on  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  community  than 
t  oontinuanre  of  the  tithe-tax  so  lonj;  after  its  impolicy  and  injustice 
nbtrndemoitstrated.  Even  Mr,  Pitt,  who,  throuyboiit  his  political 
•  *M  the  slave  of  a  paltry  ambitiou  for  plnci-,  nnd  the  tool  of  a  des- 
nUa  faction,  oiedilaled  its  reniovid.  It  has  been  denounced  by 
ibop  Watson,  by  Dr.  Paley,  by  D<irku,  by  Mnlthus,  and  every  writa'* 
d  nUMDian  with  (he  least  prelensinns  to  intelligence  taid  patriotism . 
ii  «II)pDrU<d  by  iho  example  of  nu  country  in  Europe.  Though  Eng- 
fdffmmtt  wiih  sepamtisls,  and  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  h&ve  a  Datlunal 
kim,  yel.  fur  the  maintenance  of  one  handtiil  of  api rituals,  the  nhuin 
ma  is  instilted  and  the  operations  of  rural  industry  fettered  nnd 
ttied. 

0»r  neighbours,  the  Scotch,  hare  long  since  wiped  out  this  abominable 
OB.  Amnng  them  tithe  is  avaluod  and  commuted  rate  of  payment, 
ining  a  trifling  and  invariable  impost,  to  the  extent  of  which,  alone, 
i  landlord  can  ever  Iw  made  liable  to  the  church.  This  reform  they 
nutienced  about  the  time  they  got  rid  of  prelacy  and  cathedrals,  in 
•iavi  of  John  Knox.  With  this  superiority  Scotland  would  be  the 
id  tn  lire  in,  were  it  not  for  her  rag-money,  her  myriads  of  leyaliils 
i  |)l»c«men,  her  hoat  of  servile  writei-s,  the  barrenness  of  her  moors 
1  Bwuntains,  luxl  the  griping  keenness  of  her  population.     "  Strange 

il  niay  seem,"  says  lord  Bhougiiah,  In  one  of  his  eloquent  ha- 
igme,  ■■  and  to  many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  tho 
igdom  to  the  oti.or,  a  traveller  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop — 
tMicli  H  tiling  is  to  he  found  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o'Groats  :  not 
■tint  tin  Ror  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean — and 
rfl  die  land  not  a  single  curate — so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are 
If  U  Scotland— in  such  utter  darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  support 
alhedrale,  maintain  no  plurnlistt;.  suffer  no  nun-residence ;  nny,  the 
v  benighted  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes  1  Not  a  shmf,  or 
IMkb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough-penny,  do  the  hopeless  mor- 
<  rei>der  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
kea  it  infinitely  more  touching  is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for 
I,  in  (be  demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel 
^fect  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyal, 
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contented,  moral,  and  religiouB  people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  foond 
in  the  world."* 

Bishop  Watson,  said  "  a  reformer,  of  Lather's  temper  and  talents, 
would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  parliament  to  abolish 
tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  enforce  residence,  to  confine  e|Hsoo- 
pacy  to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  creed 
from  our  Liturgy,  to  free  dissenters  from  Test- Acts,  and  the  miniaten 
of  the  establishment  from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  iaith." — 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton* 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  *'  wished  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  with  ease, 
but  their  possessions  to  be  such  that  the  pastor  would  not  have  the  in- 
auspicious appearance  of  a  tax-gatherer." — His  Works ^  vol.  x.  p.  146. 

The  progress  of  public  reform  is  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  so  numerous 
and  strong  are  the  holds  of  abuse,  that  many  pitched  battles  have  to 
be  fought  before  a  single  inch  can  be  gained  from  the  waste  of  oormp- 
tion.  But  the  interests  identified  with  a  reform  of  the  church  are  so 
many,  important,  and  self-evident,  that  we  feel  certain  it  is  a  measure 
that  cannot  be  much  longer  averted.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbary, 
we  arc  sure,  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  putting  forward  bis  cun- 
ningly-devised scheme  for  a  composition  for  tithes,  for  a  limited  period, 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment.  The  country  will  never  sanction  any  plan 
tending  to  give  permanency  to  an  odious  impost  which,  to  oar  great 
opprobrium,  has  long  been  suffered  to  survive  the  natural  term  of  its 
existence.  The  worthy  primate  seems  to  feel  that  the  foundations  of 
Mother  Church  are  giving  way,  and  he,  doubtless,  deems  it  good  fore- 
sight in  himself  and  brethren  to  lay  hold  of  something  certain  for  at 
least  the  next  tui'enty  years,  the  probable  term  of  their  earthly  pilgri- 
mage. But  he  may  rely  upon  it  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  in 
England,  will  not  be  so  easily  overcome  by  ecclesiastical  artifice  as 
some  of  them  have  been  in  Ireland  :  a  man  must  be  totally  regardless 
of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  he  can  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  opinion, 
as  indicated  by  private  conversations,  by  proceedings  at  public  meetings^ 
by  newspapers,  by  parliamentary  debates,  by  the  petitions  from  Roches- 
ter, Dcvomihire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  is  not  convinced 
that  tithes,  two  years  hence,  will  neither  impoverish  the  soil  nor  re- 
proach the  wisdom  of  domestic  policy :  the  attention  of  the  people  is 
ri vetted  on  the  vast  possessions  of  the  church,  and  to  them  they  look 
as  the  best  resource  in  their  privations  and  difliculties.  In  the  language 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  they  may 
truly  exclaim,  **  Come  hither,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden, — Here  is 
the  real  El  Dorado  for  reducing  the  boroughmongers'  debt,  and  lighten- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation.     Here  is  the  fund  for  colonizing,  for  miti- 


*  Trial  of  John  Ambrose  Williams,  for  a  libel  on  the  Clerg^y  of  Durhaai, 
Auf^.  IGth,  18*22,  p.  43.  The  defendant  had  given  umbrage  to  the  liaughty 
clergy  of  the  Palatinate  by  commenting,  in  a  newspaper,  on  tlieir  servile  con- 
duct in  prohibiting  the  bells  to  be  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
Uueen  of  George  IV. 
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gating  poor-ntea,  repealing  corn-laws,  and  creating  employment ;  and 
Done  but  fools  look  for  any  other!" 

Considering',  then,  a  great  belteriog  in  the  condition  of  the  operative 
clei^, — the  improTement  of  church  discipline,  — tho  abolition  of  tithes, 
— and  the  eaviog  of  many  millions  of  public  income,  as  the  certain  and 
prominent  adrantagei  of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  we  will  next  advert 
lo  one  or  two  interests  in  society  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  pregRnt 
eoroe  obstruction  to  thiii  salutary  revolution. 

First,  of  the  rights  of  lay-improprialors.  It  is  necessary  to  benr 
in  mind  the  distinction  which  has  been  before  adverted  to  between  the 
tithes  of  the  church  and  the  tithes  of  laymen.  These  last  lire  conHi- 
derable,  amounting,  perhaps,  lo  one-fonrth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
tithes  of  Ihe  kingdom.  They  have  been  eslimalcd — though,  we  think, 
on  incorrect  principles — to  be  worth  £1,752,842  per  annum.*  Now, 
Ihesa  tithes  are  unquestiouabiy  of  the  nature  of  private  propertj/,  nnd 
bear  no  analogy  to  clerical  tithes.  How  they  originaled  has  been  ex- 
plained, (page  13,)  but  that  has  no  hearing  on  their  preiwnt  tenure. 
We  must  take  things  as  vre  find  them,  and  adopt  such  right*  of  property 
as  ilifl  laws  and  usages  of  socie^  recognise,  without  ascending  to  their 
remote  origin-  Upon  this  principle  we  quickly  dbcem  the  different 
IfiQure  of  church  and  impropriate  tithes.  The  former  have  always  been 
(l«ali  with  as  a  [lortion  of  the  public  income,  poyablo  to  certain  persons 
while  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  form  of  worship  as  the  State 
riioose  to  patronixe;  the  latter  has  been  considered  a  rent-charge  due  to 
indiriduals,  and  with  which  the  legislature  had  no  concern.  Heitco 
the  parliament  has  no  more  thought  of  interfering  with  impropriate 
tithe*  than  nith  the  estates  in  land  obtained  at  the  Reformation.  The 
tiliie-owner  haa  dealt  wifh  thera  as  part  of  liia  patrimony,  which  he 
could  rightfully  sell  or  devise  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  which  immunities 
of  ownership  have  been  shown  not  to  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions. To  sequestrate  lay-tithes  would  be  gross  spoliation,  but,  in  the 
secularization  of  church- propei-ty,  the  legislature  would  only  exercise 
an  authority  it  has  always  possessed  ;  and,  were  the  life- interests  of 
present  possessors  fairly  commuted,  neither  loss  nor  injustice  would  be 
sustained  by  any  person.  It  follows,  impropriate  tithes  do  not  at  all 
enter  into  the  question  of  church  reform;  they  must  continue  a  chaise 
on  l&nd,  or  lands  liable  thereto  may  be  exonerated  on  such  temii)  as  can 
be  Agreed  upon  by  the  landlords  and  lay-impropriators. 

Next,  a»  to  the  interests  of  private  pntTons  in  advowsons.  A  right 
of  presentation,  in  its  origin  and  in  acts  of  the  legislature,  has  been 
■botm  to  have  been  always  considered  merely  an  honorary  function, 
which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  for  gain  or  family  interests,  but  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue.  Private  patrons,  therefore,  could  not 
expect  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  ecclesi- 
astical reform,  according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices.  All  they 
could  expect  would  be  the  continuance  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in  Scot- 

*  Qusrterlj  Review,  vol.  ixix.  p.  SS6. 
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land)  of  the  right  of  nominating  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
subject,  as  at  present,  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  For  the  public  to 
purchase  t)ieir  interests,  according  to  the  present  value  of  tithes  and 
church'fees,  would  be  nothing  less  than  at  act  of  national  simont  ; 
it  would  be  converting  a  spiritual  function  into  a  temporal  poBsesdon, 
and  the  state  committing  the  very  crime  in  wholesale  which  had  been 
condemned  and  punished  when  perpetrated  in  a  less  d^pree  by  indivi- 
duals. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  provision  for  the  Established  Clergy, 
to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  tithes  and  church  estates, — whether  th^ 
ought  to  be  paid  stipends  by  Government,  or  out  of  the  poor-rates,  the 
county-rate,  or  some  other  rate  levied  expressly  for  the  purpoee,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
hearers.  The  discussion  of  these  matters  will  be  time  enough,  when  the 
people,  or  their  representatives,  have  determined  upon  the  secularisa* 
tion  of  church  property.  The  proceedings  of  the  Church-building 
Commissioners  offer  an  example  which  some  may  think  it  wise  to  follow. 
They  have  shown  not  only  how  episcopalian  churches  may  be  built  by 
subscription,  but  how  the  minister's  stipend  may  be  paid  out  of  pew- 
rents,  and  other  voluntary  contributions,  without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pulsory and  odious  provision  of  tithes.  It  may  be  thought  a  similar 
plan  might  be  extended  to  all  the  churches  of  the  establishment ;  but, 
for  our  parts  we  are  in  favour  of  a  national  religion— a  Liturgy  — and 
an  endowed  clergy ;  provided  the  endowment  is  moderate  —fairly  ap- 
portioned among  the  working  clergy — and  does  not  exceed  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  per  annum.  A  public  worship  protected  by  the  state  has 
formed,  with  few  exceptions,  a  part  of  every  well-ordered  community. 
The  French  tried  to  do  without  it ;  the  experiment  was  productive  of 
enormous  crimes,  and  after  floundering  for  a  time  in  die  waves  of 
anarchy,  they  were  compelled  again  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  spiriitaal 
faith.  Religion  contains  now  little  to  give  offence  to  the  most  liberal 
mind ;  it  is  not,  as  formerly,  like  the  demon  of  some  German  story — 
recluse,  bloody,  and  unrelenting;  its  worst  features — bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance— have  been  removed  by  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  what  remains  may  be  considered  a  good  with  scarcely  any  admixture 
of  evil. 

Whether,  however,  we  have  an  endowed  clergy  or  not,  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  about  the  interests  of  religion  suffering.  The  fear  at 
present  is  all  the  other  way,  lest  a  people  evidently  verging  into 
the  gloom  of  puritanism^  may  not  after^i-ards  recoil  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  licentiousness  and  unbelief.  Tliis  has  been  termed  an  age 
of  ca7it,  and  every  thing  tends  to  show  its  ascendancy.  Nothing  bat 
cant  can  live  in  literature,  the  drama,  trade,  or  politics.  Let  any  one 
deny  the  popular  faith,  and  the  doors  of  the  legislature  are  closed  upon 
him;  he  is  a  **  doomed  man,"  whose  future  life  is  "  bound  in  storms  and 
shallows,**  and  he  is  shunned  as  if  he  had  caught  the  plague  from  some 
infectious  lazaretto.  This  is  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  lower  and 
middle  orders;  among  the  higher,  there  is  less  scrupulosity;  and  a  lord 
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Dtkman  of  £10,000  a  year  may  admire  Voiinire,  Diderot,  oi 
,  wilhoul  being  ejected  out  of  the  pale  of  social  communion. 
e  men's  forlDnt^  depend  on  their  faith,  we  maj  be  sure  there 
inougb  of  it.  or  at  least,  the  profBasion.  Like  the  French  Bati- 
ng one  thinks  it  necesaary  ha  should  live,  and  of  course  will 
e  means  essential  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  possible,  howarer, 
icjal  ettcoaragemeat  of  devotion  may  produce  it  in  excefis,  i>e- 
a  wants  of  the  state,  and  thus  generate  the  extreme  to  which 
.  adverted  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11.  There  is  always 
Bgerin  meddling  witJi  spiritual  opinions  as  with  temporal  interests; 
ly  may  think  the  wisest  course  to  be  adopted  towards  religion 
IB  to  follow  the  policy  recently  become  popular  iu  respect  of 
haning  it  free ;  neither  attempting;  to  depress  one  sect  by  the 
k  of  civil  disabilities,  nor  to  encourage  another  by  the  bounty 
Kk>n.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  religion  will  generally  abound 
■lion  tu  the  wants  and  demands  of  society;  where  there  ia  much 
sa  and  mental  debility,  there  will,  as  there  ought,  be  much  faitli ; 
UtOT  hand,  whore  there  is  a  strong  and  enlightened  rcnaon,  the 
Sar  good  conduct  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  without  being 
'  llie  hopes  and  fears  of  superstilion. 

iver,  as  before  hinted,  we  are  not  the  partizans  of  a  free-trade 
ipB,  and  think  a  warship  patronized  by  the  stat«  is  best,  pro- 
M  cheap.  Our  reason  for  this  preference  may  be  somewhat 
,  ami  not  shared  iu  by  our  readers.  We  prefer  an  established 
,  not  less  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  rational  piety,  tiiun  as  a 
MHse  to  fanaticism.  Without  religion  at  all,  men  are  seldom 
tan  beasts ;  but  if  their  rulers  have  no  control  over  the  popular 
le  people  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  pretender,  whose  warm 
lion  or  an  over-weening  conceit  mny  have  filled  with  the  delusion 
Ise  commission.  ^Vith  an  endowed  corps  of  ecclesiastics  the 
Messes  a  medium  through  which  religion  may  be  kept  in 
■nee  among  the  higher  classes,  (adopting  the  slang  of  arialo- 
■iid  itH  temperature  among  the  lower  be  regulated.  Of  course 
n  a  race  of  clergymen  differently  qualified  from  the  present, 
good  easy  souls  1  have  little  influence  or  authority;  they  have 
ed  away  their  flocks,  and  remain  themselves  objects  of  derision 
lity,  not  veneration. 

the  near  and  long-standing  example  of  the  Presbyterian  esta- 
ot,  North  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  surprising  the  task  of  ecclesiastical 
IU  made  no  progress  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  In  the  Kirk 
land,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  there  are  no  bishops,  nor 
lea,  nor  tithes.  The  incomes  of  the  national  clergy  are  paid  by 
rt  of  Session  out  of  a  fund  formed  from  the  ancient  tithes  of 
itiy.  Some  of  the  benefices  being  considered  of  too  small  value, 
re,  in  tSlO,  augmented  by  an  annual  grant,  from  Parliament,  of 
),  which  made  the  poorest  livings  worth  £l50  a-year,  and  the 
>f  some  of  the  ministers  are  considerably  more,  amounting  to 
'  £350.     Exclusive  of  house  and  glebe,  the  average  income  of 
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the  clergy  is  £245,  which  to  948  pastors,  makes  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  on  the  Kirk  only  £234,900.  This  cannot  he  considered 
extravagant  to  a  ministry  with  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
hearers ;  and  upon  the  whole  there  are  many  things  to  admire  in  the 
Scotch  Establishment.  The  Scots  do  not  pay  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
lawn-sleeves ;  nor  half  a  million  for  cathc^lral  and  collegiate  sinecuristf. 
There  are  no  curates ;  the  parochial  clergy  reside  upon  their  benefices  ; 
exhorting,  catechising,  instructing,  and  performing  all  those  duties  to 
their  parishioners,  for  which  they  receive  their  incomes.  The  Scotch 
Church,  though  it  cannot  now  be  termed  poor^  yet  its  wealth  is  not  so 
exorbitant  as  to  corrupt  its  ministry.  The  wealth  of  the  English 
Church  is  the  source  of  all  its  vices — sinecurism,  pride,  luxury,  and 
inefficiency. 

The  Dissenters  afford  an  example  of  the  efficient  support  of  religion 
without  any  compulsory  provision.  In  En^and  and  Wales  there  are 
upwards  of  9,000  ministers  supported  by  Dissenters.  This  is  certainly 
not  done  at  a  less  expense  than  £120  each,  or  rather  more  than  a  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Again,  America  is  another  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  not  less  than  1 1 ,000  ministers 
of  all  denominations  in  the  United  States,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  legislative  provision.  The  option  left  to  the  people  has  not 
operated  to  the  decay  of  virtue  or  religion ;  on  the  contraiy,  religion 
flourishes  among  them  to  an  extraordinary  extent — it  pervades  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men — it  is  associated  with  all  their  pursuits — not,  in- 
deed, as  a  second  head  of  the  social  body,  dividing  the  intellect  and 
strength  of  its  frame,  but  as  a  pursuit  distinct  from  political  oombitta* 
tions,  altogether  a  personal  concern,  and,  therefore,  purposely  discarded 
by  the  constitution.  Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  state-worship  the 
United  States  have  become  a  mighty  empire,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  pedantries  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  any  other  in  the  world,  whether  measured  by  the  standard  of 
morals,  personal  prowess,  commercial  enterprize,  or  national  wealth 
and  power. 

We  have  now  done,  and  having  finished  our  exposition  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  can  truly  say  we  have  '*  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.'*  Our  statements  we  know  cannot  be  impugned ;  hot 
it  is  possible  our  opinions  may  be  misunderstood.  It  may  be  thought 
we  are  Jacobins,  Liberals,  or  worse.  Of  this  we  take  no  note,  know- 
ing we  are  as  good  subjects  as  true  Christians.  We  have  no  dislike  to 
the  Church,  but  we  object  to  it  as  we  do  to  the  borough  system,  because 
it  does  not  reward  merit,  and  oppresses  the  honest  and  industrious. 
Our  humble  endeavour  has  been  to  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  esta- 
blishment. If  the  duties  of  the  Church  be  of  importance  to  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  it  is  a  strong  reason 
for  reforming,  not  protecting  its  abuses.  It  must  be  clear  to  the  most 
common  observers  it  cannot  long  continue  in  its  present  state.  Without 
adverting  to  the  number  of  dissenters — to  defects  in  discipline, — the 
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litui^— ill-proportiotteil  revenue— or  tlie  conduct  of  the  rlerfy  thom- 
Bflves,  the  mere  fact  of  a  body  of  men,  not  exceeding  eight  t/ionsand 
in  number,  and  of  no  great  social  importance — claiming:  in  the  most 
vexatious  manner  a  tenth  of  the  nntnral  and  artificial  produce  of  a  soil, 
raised  for  the  support  of  Fot;nTHEV  Millions,  is  so  staringly  out- 
rageous, as  to  throw  all  ailment  out  of  court,  and  leave  the  Church  a 
bare&ccii  and  unparalleled  oppreuion,  without  precedent  or  palliative. 
Further  reasoning  on  Buch  a  subject  is  out  of  place,  aiul  the  only  ques- 
tion i> — Who  will  rise  to  abate  the  colossal  nuisance  ?  Will  Govem- 
nifnt  timely  interfere  and  afiord  the  Church  a  chance  of  prolonged 
duration,  under  a  less  obnoxious  form,  or  will  it  supinely  wait  and 
behold  it  sn-ept  off  in  a  whirlwind,  leaving  "  not  a  wreck  behind,'!  by 
a  simnltaneous  rash  of  the  TiEits  etat  ? 

If  the  Church  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be  saved  by  a  wisdom  very  different 
from  that  which  directs  the  conncils  of  the  heads  of  the  Eatablishiiient. 
They  are  ofcriously  as  insensible  to  the  position  in  which  they  stand  as 
the  child  unborn.  Only  think  of  the  nnture  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
tlwni  last  year  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  The  character  of  one  — 
that  for  a  composiiion  for  tilhe^has  been  already  noticed.  Of  the 
r«nuining  two,  one  is  for  augmenting  the  incomes  of  vicarages;  the 
other  for  ahurtening  the  time  of  prescription  in  casee  of  modnses  and 
exemptions  from  tithes.  In  the  last  is  a  proviso  which  prevents  it  from 
interfering  with  rdv  suit  which  may  be  commenced  within  three  years. 
Ah.  my  Lords  Bishops,  Uie  crisis  will  be  past  long  before.  Do  not,  we 
beseech  yon,  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  your  souls  that  there  will  be 
litigatioa  about  moduscs.  prescription  terms,  and  nullum  lempus  maxims 
three  year*  hence.  Your  days  are  assuredly  numbered ;  your  lease  ia 
«xpiieii.  The  fatal  vote  given  on  the  Reform-BiU  has  sealed  your 
doom,  and  no  depth  of  repentance  can  agnin  establisb  you  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.  Solemn  pledges  will  be  demanded  from  a  re- 
formed parliament  that  tithe  slial!  be  abolished,  and  that  haughty  pre- 
lates shall  cease  to  haunt  the  chambers  of  legislation.  A  terrible  stonn 
is  impending  over  the  Church,  and  nothing  can  avert  its  destructive 
ravages  save  a  timely  abandonment  of  all  that  hag  long  excited  popular 
indi^iftdon — its  enormous  wealth — its  avarice,  pride,  and  self-seeking — 
it*  ioaolent  and  oppressive  power. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  name  of  the  Pluralist  comes  first.  After  the  name  comet  the  first  liviofp 
of  the  Pluralist  in  italic,  and  an  initial  letter  denoting;  its  title — namely,  r.  for 
rectory,  v.  for  vicarage,  c.  for  chapelry,  p.  c.  for  perpetual  curacy,  d.  for  dona- 
tive, d.  r.  for  district  rectory,  and  d.  c.  for  district  chapelry.  The  name  of  the 
Patron  is  put  after  the  living  or  livings,  supposing  more  than  one  liring,  of 
which  the  same  person  is  patron.  Abp.  is  put  for  archbishop,  bp*  for  bisbop» 
archd.  for  archdeacon,  dn.  for  dean,  ch>  for  chapter.  When  a  living  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oxon  is  put ;  when  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Camb,  When  a  nobleman,  as  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  or  the  marqois 
of  £xeter,  is  patron,  the  of  in  the  title  is  omitted  both  for  brevity  and  pro- 
priety. The  '*  of"  expresses  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  as  peers  do  not 
possess  such  authority  at  the  present  day,  the  term  by  which  it  is  implied  may 
be  properly  dropped. 

In  the  language  of  churchmen  a  living  or  benefice,  whieh  are  synonymonSy 
is  a  rectory  or  vicarage  only  ;  but  many  chapelries  are  ^ually  entiUed  to  fidl 
under  this  denomination*  and  have  been  so  considered.  There  are  free  chapeli 
perpetually  maintained,  and  provided  with  a  minister,  without  chaiwe  to  the 
rector  or  parish.  In  some  places  chapels  of  ease  are  endowed  with  lands  and 
tithes  ;  they  have  by  custom  a  right  to  a  distinct  minister,  to  baptize,  to  admi- 
nister sacraments  and  burial :  such  parochial  chapelries  differ  only  in  name 
from  parish  churches.  Parish  is  a  vague  term.  In  the  north,  parishM  compriae 
thirty  or  forty  square  miles,  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  pariahen 
in  the  south.  Under  13th  Charles  11.  certain  townships  and  villages  are  allowed 
to  maintain  their  own  poor ;  hence  these  townships  became  so  many  distinct 
parishes.  There  are  200  extra-parochial  places,  many  of  which  are  as  large  as 
parishes ;  these  are  exempt  from  poor>rate,  because  there  is  no  overseer  cm 
whom  the  magistrate  can  serve  an  order ; — from  militia,  because  no  constable 
to  make  a  return ;  from  repairing  highways,  because  no  surveyor.  The  97  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  31,  (also  4  and  6  Will.  &  Mary.)  allows  the  union  of  churches,  whMsn 
not  more  than  one  mile  apart,  and  under  value  of  £6.  Under  these  actschofches 
have  been  uniti^d  :  the  city  of  London  reckons  108  parishes,  forming  no  mote 
than  78  benefices ;  in  Norwich,  70  parishes  have  been  compressed  into  37  bene- 
fices. Contrary  to  the  rule  of  ecclesiastics,  we  have  considered  all  parishes 
held  cum,  or  with  another,  distinct  benefices ;  the  only  reason  for  an  oppoeite 
course  is,  that  they  form  only  one  presentation,  though  such  presentation  is 
often  held  by  two  patrons,  who  present  alternately ;  and  many  of  such  consoli- 
dated parishes  (Upham  cum  Durlcy,  for  instance,)  have  two  churches,  and  two 
sets  of  overseers  and  churchwardens. 

The  district  rectories  and  district  chapelries,  established  in  such  parishcHS  as 
have  been  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts  by  the  Royal  Commiasioners  for 
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BvaUinc  Nev  CImralMt,  «id«r  tka  anthoritir  of  powen  mnted  to  them  by 
FnHiimt  finmm.MtBjdiitiaetliTingior  beneftcM,  mcb  haviag  a  aepumto 
i—wtf  ■■€•  for  a  aiinlitery  independent  of  the  mother  church. 

Apart,  then,  tnm  tb»  eorrapuone  and  myitiAeation  of  the  Church,  wo  haTo 
dfeaed  ereory  parochial  prdenaett^  chapelry,  TicaragOy  or  rectory^  a  Iwmg; 
and  we  contider  erory  dargymao  a  phtriUH  who  holds  two  Booh  preferments, 
whathsr  aeparste  or  milady  A  mumt§f  witlioat  any  great  impropriety^  might  be 
alylad  allrlng^  as  a  stfoead  it,  or  onght  to  be,  annazad  to' the omoey  adequate  to 
f^  ■aiaiiiannis  of  at  mst  one  indiridQal:  bat  as  omatea  are  remorable  at  the 
rfoaaaia  of  iacambents,  they  an  excladed  from  onr  Lii#,  which  indodes  only 
MmaSoad  eleigiaiaa* 

no  abuse  of  holdfaig  fmt  UTingi  or  more  is  so  prevalent,  that  to  hare  enome- 
laied  all  the  tnumgrssson  (aboat  1880  in  number,)  would  hare  extended  onr 
lisl  to  an  inconrenieat  length,  without  corresponding  utility ;  onr  ol^ject  Ims 
bean  to  oshilut  the  more  flagrant  breaches  of  ecdesisstical  discipline ;  and  with 
this  Tiew.  we  have  restriotod  ouraelres  to  such  shameful  monopolists  among 
the  parochial  clergy  as  hold  ikru  or  mers  preferments.  We  hare  also  included 
the  bishopa  and  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

TIm  si  Hob.  vIII.  o.  IS,  prohibits  a  person  holding  a  second  benefice  when 
Iha  int  is  worth  djgMpeaatfs  in  the  King's  Book.  But  a  man,  by  dispensation, 
■ay  hold  as  amny  beneficca,  without  care,  as  ho  can  get;  aadj  likewise,  so 
wmmj  with  care  as  he  can  get,  all  of  them,  or  all  but  the  last,  bemg  under  the 
valaa  of  eight  pounds ;  prorided  the  person  to  be  dispensed  withal  be  not 
othatnlsu  iacapabla  thereof.  By  the  41st  Canon,  howerer.  of  lOOS,  the  two 
beaaicM  mast  aot  be  farther  distant  than  ihtrfy  mOft;  and  persons  obtabiing 
diapeasattaa,  mast  at  least  be  M.  A.  But  the  prorhiions  of  tbhi  canon  are  not 
vafiurdodareBiaeed  Intheooortsoflaw;  andtheprinleges,4»s|kie,entitiing 
to  grants  of  dlipensation,  are  so  nnm^rous,  and  the  fiidlittes  for  obtahibg  them, 
thioagh  fumn  or  erasion,  so  easy,  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  a 
pvactleal  ahaek  to  the  most  aggrsTated  case*  of  plurality. 

la  the  dl^osal  of  ereiy  lirtiig,  thiee  parties  are  principally  ooncened :  /lrf#, 
the  fatna ;  scfsad,  the  incumbent ;  tAird,  the  bishop.  The  patron  is  the  per- 
acm  la  whom  tlie  n^t  of  presenting  to  a  living  it  vested.  The  person  nominated 
by  the  patroa  is  the  incumbent.  "Hie  office  of  the  bishop  is  to  grant  faistitation  to 
the  living  to  which  the  incumbent  is  presented.  By  refusing  institution,  the 
bisliops  have  a  veto  on  appointments  by  patrons ;  this  veto,  however,  is  rarely 
exercised,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  patron  and  the  diocesan  are  at  issue.  The 
most  important  personage  in  the  affair  is  the  patron.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Uui  that  the  patronage  is  sometimes  in  individuals— sometimes  in  public  bodies. 
Sometimes  the  incumbent  is  his  oum  patron,  and  presents  himself;  sometimes 
the  incumbent's  wife  is  patron,  and  presents  her  husband ;  sometimes  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  co-patrons.  In  some  instances  the  patronage  is  divided, 
the  nomination  being  in  one  party  and  the  appointment  in  another.  Many 
lorftes  are  patrons,  and  though  otherwise  ineligible  to  the  exercise  of  civU 
rights,  no  doubt  they  are  weU  qualified  to  select  spiritual  persons  for  the  cure 
of  souls. 

Nearly  all  the  livings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the 
large  tovms  in  the  country,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  which  adds  enormously 
to  its  iniluence.  The  patronage  not  in  the  crown  is  chiefly  in  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry,  the  universities,  and  the  bishops.  The  patronage  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  is  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  members  of  their  own  families ;  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  universities  on  the  members  of  those  places ;  the  patronage  of  the 
bishops  on  their  connexions  and  relations  to  the  hundredth  degree.  A  great 
mass  of  patronage,  however,  remains,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
these  ways ;  for  though  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  recenUy  proved 
to  be,  on  the  average,  more  prolific  than  those  of  uie  democracy,  they  are  not 
sofficienUy  so  to  fill  all  offices  in  the  army,  navy,  law,  church,  and  public  de- 
partments ;  and,  conse({uently,  there  is  a  surplus  patronage  to  be  brought  into 
the  market,  which  is  disposed  of,  like  other  commodities,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  we  been  able  to  state  the  prtweni 
value  of  livings ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  data  for  the  purpose  :  parliamentary 
returns,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  of  the  poor  livings,  but  none  of  the  rick  onee ; 
and  there  have  been  returns  of  the  number  of  all  livings  above  and  below  the 
value  of  £309,  having  non-resident  incumbents :  returns  were  also  ordered  in 
the  session  of  IbSO  of  the  value  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  These 
last  returns  have  not  yet  been  maile,  or  at  least  printed :  they  would  add  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  present  value  of  church>property ;  but  what  the 
public  wants  is  the  separate  value  of  every  see,  dignity,  benefice,  and  60cle8ia»> 
tical  preferment,  and  the  proportutn  in  which,  and  number  of  individuals  among 
whom,  they  are  shared.  By  such  data  would  be  shown  what  the  Cbnioli  m 
England  really  is,  and  indisputably  prove  the  existence  of  those  eaormous 
abuses,  which,  in  our  preliminary  article,  we  have  fally  proved  to  pemde  tke 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Wo  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that  refers  to  oor  accaracy. 
The  movements  that  are  daily  and  almost  hourly  occurring  in  the  Church,  from 
deaths,  translations,  rt^signations,  and  exchanges,  render  it  proliable  that  altera- 
tions have  intervened  since  our  List  was  sent  to  the  press.  But  this  does  not 
defeat  our  object.  If  one  pluralist  has  been  removed  another  has  succeeded.  So 
that  our  List  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  correct  picture  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
as  long  as  the  present  system  of  church  discipline  is  tolerated. 


Adams,  J.  C.  Saxlehy,  r.  lord  Aylesford.  Shilfon,  c.  Anstye,  c.  the 

Kin^. 
Affleck,  11.  prcb.  of  York ;     Silkston,  r.  with  Brctton^  Monk^  and 
Stainborough  cliapelrieSf  abp.  of  York.  Traswcll,  East  Mediettfj 
r.   West  Medietijy  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York  and  Mr.  Stevenson. 
Tkockerington,  p.  c.  Prebendary.     Westow^  v.  abp.  of  York. 
Alban,  T.  Llandrillo,  v.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph,     Eaion^  v.  H.  and  W. 

Lloyd.     Sfiead,  c.  P«  Morris. 
Aldrich,  W.  Boyton,  r.  lord  Rous.     Stowe- Market,  v.  with  Stowe- 

Upland,  c.  Mr.  Aldrich. 
Allen,  R.  Driffield,  r.  precentor  of  York.     Whaream  Pier,  ▼.  Misses 

Isted  and  Englefield.     Little,  p.  c.  unknown. 
Allen,  S.  Haslingficld,  y.  C.  Mitchell.     Lynn,  St.  Margaret  and  St. 

Nicholas,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Allen,  D.  B.  preb.  of  St  David's  and  Brecon*  Burton,  r.  sir  W.  Owen. 

Manordiffy,  r.  Llandewn  Welfrey,  r,  the  King. 
Allen,  S.  Dunton,  v.  T.  W.  Coke.     Walter  ton,  r.  with  Wickmere,  r. 

earl  of  Oxford. 
Allfree,  E.  M.  minor  canon  of  Rochester;   Canterbury,  St,  Andrew^ 
r.  and  St,  Mary,  Brcdon,  r.  abp.  of  Cant,  and  dn.  and  ch.  of 
Cant.     Strood,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester. 
Alison,  A.  preb.  of  Sarum;  Ercall,  v,  H.  Pulteney.     Roddington,  r. 
the  King. 
The  pluralist  is  senior  minister  of  the  episcopal  chapel,  Canongate,  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  native  of  Scotland ;  being  related  to  tlie  late  bishop  Douglas, 
that  prelate  gave  him  a  stall  in  his  catttedrul,  and  procured  for  him  the  vicarage 
of  High  ErcalU  ia  Shropshire,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  rector>'  of 
Roddins^ton,  in  the  same  county.    Mr.  Alison  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Taste, 
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IL  Bmxiam,  t.  wtM  Oxnead^  r.  attd  Skeytmf  r«  bid  .Aason. 

XfM,  !^.  «irA  WkkweU^  t.  T.  Anson. 

I?nrt>  rf ssri  if  lidtfrtdy  atilw  of  thetwcMkWilSjL    AMdMriuiela  It  ractor 

sf  Kfoa^bvd,  cad  teftfor  of  Sudbiuy.  of  which  hesidice*  Mr.  C^o  of  Norfolk, 

■ikraYonioftyhoftoOtaoetsdwtttthellisdlybySttnlage,  uo  reipectiTely 


C.  R.  Oftfol  BlakBfukaM^  r.  Eton  Coll.    Dodington^   r. 
Boddni^issk    Siewkkyf  t«  bp.  of  Oxoa«    LotuUmp  Si. 

Bmwi  Fimk,  e.  dn.  and  osdooi  of  Windsor. 
kfimvLf  ¥4  fMb*  of  linecdn ;  Bkker,  t.  da.  tihi  ch.  of  lincoLou 

nrnAm,  t.  liAth  BaUerUm  and  Fiiiertonf  chapdriet,  preb.  of 

Tiwwln.     Owmiey^  1.  dn*  and  ch,  of  Linooln. 
^tW madfiUher  of  thio  gonUonaa  was  anwrefaaat  at  Bosloo«  la  Aiheriea. 
ffii  ftftar  wa»  roeUnr  of  8l  Maiy-Jo-Bow,  aad  had  the  valoabla  prebead  of 
ISmbaij,  ia  St  Paol'i.    Hit  teodiair-in-law.  Dr.  Cory*  it  mattar  of  Enaaael 
rjIcgD,  Cambrid|^    Another  oiottar-in-iaw  it  aiattinr  of  Sbrewthory  gram- 


kkBff  H.  Great  Carterton,  r.  Pichoorth,  r.  marq.  Ejieter.     Great 

Pmfoitf  preb.  of  S^um. 
i«kj»  H.  N.  FouUham,  f.  tir  H.  Astloy.    Little  Snorinjfy  r.  lot^A 

JBaaiMniy  ▼•  hp.  cv  Noir^M^bli*  • 

Amnon,  R.  ilfvioroetf,  r.  bp.  of  CatliBle.     tq^ethff,  c.  J.  B.  tlhoL 

CfajrAy  toff A  VoriNfcm^,  t.  Rd.  Atkitaton. 

Bnit,  Richard,  bishop  of  Oxlbfd  and  doan  of  Chntotbiify. 
Mhiraf  loidBagot  andof  tIr  C.  9agot,  aaihaitakl(or  to  the  Khthetlandt, 
«b  miiied  a  daughter  of  lord  Alarybonragh. 

Btthit,  £.  king's  chapfadn  and  prelk  of  Gloocoster  and  Norwich; 

Cerfi  Caeth,  r.  KtHtty  Bankes,  M.P. 
fca^Maw  of  lord  Eldon.    Hht  fi&habltantt  of  CorTe  Cattle  ikratt  feel  gtfeatlT 
Ubied  to  Aa  late  aie^it>er  fbr  OotMtrtiire :  faetp^points  one  of  hit  tons  to  watch 
flvertkeirspnitaal  welfare,  and  sends  another  into  the  hoose  of  commons  to 
tike  etre  of  their  temporal  affairs. 

Baker,  T.  canon  res.  of  Chichester;  Bexkill,  ▼.  Rodmelly  r.  bp.  of 

Qiichetter.     FalmeVy  v.  earl  Cliicbester. 
Birker,  F.  H.  St.  Alhans,  St.  Stephen,  v.  A.  Fisher.    North  Church, 

T.  the  King.     Sieppijigley,  r.  duke  of  Bedford. 
Barker,  T.  A  caster  Malb,  v.  T.  B.  Thompson.     Kilburn,  p.  c.  Thirk- 

lehy,  V.  abp.  of  York. 
Bftinittton,   viscount,  preb.  of   Durham;   Sedgefleld,  r.   with  Em- 

bUton,  c.  bp.  of  Durham. 
BathuTBt,  Henry,  bishop  of  Norwich :  Sapper  ton,  r.  earl  Bathurst. 
BathuTBt,   H.  archdn.  of  Norwich ;  North  Creake,  r.  earl  Spencer. 

Oby,  r.  with  Ashby,  r.  and  Thurne,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Banow,  R.  vie.  chor.  Southwell ;  Bamoldby  le  Beck,  r.  Hallough- 

ton,  p.  c.  South  Muskham,  v.  Hampton,  v.  South  Wheatley,  r. 

Southwell,  Colle^ato  chapter. 

The  small  coHogiate  church  of  Soutliwcll  bus  atlachi'd  to,  in  the  gift  of  tlic 
chapter  and  prebendaries,  Iwenty -seven  liviuj:^,  amongst  them  several  of  the 
l«rs(e  and  populous  parishes :    of   these-  there  are  four  resident  incuntbents, 
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very  few  of  them  lia?e  any  resident  officiating  minister,  and  almost  all*  if  not 
all,  of  the  parsonage  houses  have  been  suffer^  to  fall  into  decay.    The  follow- 
ing particulars  will  exemplify  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
In  the  gift  of  the  Chapter : — 

7  Rectories  None  resident. 

4  Vicarages One  resident. 

3  Perpetual  Curacies One  resident 

1  Chapelry Not  resident 

In  the  gift  of  Prebendaries  : — 

II  Vicarages ••  .Three  resident 

4  Ditto Believe  none  resident 

Many  of  these  are  held  by  clergymen  living  in  Southwell,  who  are  pluralists, 

and  several  of  the  curates  also  live  in  SouUiwell,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
parishes  never  see  their  ministers  except  on  a  Sunday  in  the  pulpit.  That  thej 
find  Southwell  more  agreeable  than  living  in  a  retired  village  is  possible;  but 
ought  they  not  to  remember  that  their  duty  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
to  go  about  doing  good.  They  are  thus  suffered  to  neglect  their  duty,  and  to 
let  fall  down  their  houses,  because  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  church,  and  yet 
they  expect  to  be  esteemed  and  their  delinquencies  overlooked. 

Bartlett,  T.  Canterbury  All  SaintSf  r.  All  Saints  St,  Mary*i  churchy 

r.  All  Saints  St.  Mildred,  r.  lord  Chan.    Kingston^  r.  nr  £. 

Brydges. 
Bartlett,  W.  P.  Great  Cranford,  v.  G.  T.  Brice.     Cranford,  r.  earl 

Berkeley.     Worth  Maltravers,  v.  rev.  T.  C.  Bartlett. 
Bastard,  J.  Stratfieldsay^  v.  Stratjieldsay  Turgis,  r.  lord  Welling- 
ton.    Belchalwell^  r.  Fifehead  Neville,  r.  lord  Riyen. 
Basnett,  T.  G.  vie.  chor  of   Southwell;    Bonsall,    r.   dn.  linooln* 

Edingley,  v.  Halam,  p.  c.  Southwell  College. 
Beadon,  F.  North  Stoneham,  r.  J.  Fleming.     Sulham,  r.  J.  Wilder. 

Titley,  p.  c.  Winton  College. 
Chancellor  and  canon  res.  of  Wells.    Several  other  Beadons  are  in  the  ehovsk, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  preferments  to  the  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Well^ 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  <fuke  of  Gloucester. 
Beauderk,  lord  F.  Kempton,  v.  Redbum,  St.  AUhuCs,  Si.  Mickaelp 

y.  loid  Verulam. 
Beauchamp,  Brian,  Cove,  c.  chapel  in  Tiverton.    Hawkridge,  r.  with 

Withypoole,  c.  Miss  Wood.     Thoverton,  c.  vie.  Thoverton. 
Beauchamp,  T.  W.  H.  Chedgrave,  r.  Langley,  c.  Buckenham  Ferry , 

r.  with  Hassingham^  r.  air  T.  B.  Pnx;tor. 
Beclier,  J.  T.  preb.  of  Southwell ;  Hoveringham,  p.  c.  nr  R.  Sutton. 

Thurgorton,  p.  c.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.     Famsjield,  v.  Southwell 

Coll. 
Beckett,  G.  preb.  of  Lincoln;  Bamsley,  p.  c.  abp.  of  York.     Epworth, 

r.  the  King.     Gainsborough,  v.  preb.  of  Corringham. 
Beeke,  H.  dean  of  Bristol. 
Bcevor,  Miles,  Bircham  Newton,  r.  earl  Orfbrd.     Toft  Birchamf  r. 

air  T.  Beevor.     Hethell,  r.  Ketteringham,  v.  £.  Atkina. 
Bellaman,  J.  Ewerby,  v.  lord  Chan.     Kirkby  Green,  v.  the  King. 

Kyme  South,  c.  air  A  Hume. 
Belfield,  F.  St,  Martin,  r.  viscountess  Sandwich.     Stoke  Gabriel,  r. 

Exboume,  r.  F.  Belfield. 
BeynoD,  T.  archdn.  of  Ci^irdigan,  preb.  of  St.  David's  and  Brecon ; 
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Berkeley.    H.    R.   M.  of  Winton    Coll. ;    Cntkeridgc,   c.    Himscill". 

Shehea  Beauchavtp,  t.  lord  Foley.      Oniburt/,  i.  bp,  of  Hereford, 

Bertie,  hon.  F.  Atdbury,  t.  Wooton,  p.  c.    Wigtkam,  i,  earl  Abing- 

Bethell,  Chriiiopher,  D.D.  bishop  of  Bagnor;  A'lVA/y  Wiske,  r.  duko 

of  Northumberland. 
BiddQlph,  T,  T.  Bristol,  St.  Jamn'i.  t.  corp  gf  BriaUil.     Durston,  A. 

rev.  B.  Gray.      Lt/iieham.  c.   Mr.  Lonff, 
Binoer,  H.  Hacilhortie,  v.  IIiinvjOTth  Cold,  i.  Rt,  Crocraft.      West 

MotiUey,  p.  c.  rev.  Dr.  Binncy. 
Birch,  Samuel,  D.D.  president  of  Sion  Colt.  pr«b.  of  St.  Pnul'a,  and 

profeMor  of  geometry  at  GrBsliam  Collegu ;   St.  Mary  Woolaoth, 

and   St.    Mary    Woolcharch,   i.     Lomlon,    t!ie    King    and   Mr. 

"niunitOD  alternately;  the  former  this  turn. 
At  thia  ipfnlleman  i>  ooe  ot  the  Gregham  prufe^sura,  a  tbort  aolioo  of  Ilie  pre- 
WDt  iiUIi!  i>(  the  cullvge  may  nol  b«  out  of  place.  ^Ii  Thumw  Grrsliam,  tlie 
■BDnificMil  IbiiBder  of  the  Royal  Eichange,  fur  the  coaveaience  of  cummeiiie, 
WW  abu  the  blander  of  a  culleRe  for  Uie  advancempnt  uf  ipamiDg;  the  rents 
of  tb«  fonaer  were  t>eque«tbetl  for  the  maiatenance  of  the  collegs;  leven 
Icamnl  mea  were  perpetually  to  reside  tliere,  for  (he  culliTation  of  science ) 
lad  dtiiin^  lerm  time — every  dny — thf-y  were  lo  di-liver,  in  Eni;liab  and  l/atin, 
Knlditooi  lecture*  lo  the  public,  on  aslroonmy,  civil  law,  matic,  rlietoric. 
iminictry,  divinity,  and  me^ieine.  All  the  remains  of  llila  endowment  are  tbe 
pnfeanora,  their  ularies  of  £100  per  annam  each,  and  an  obscure  nook  in  the 
iaulh*eas(  Bngle  of  tbe  Exchange,  adjciining  the  prcmisei  of  our  pnblUherj 
M  lecture!  are  delivered,  or  none  lliat  the  pnblic  think  worth  hearing.  An 
ttlempt  waa  lately  made  lo  revive  the  college  by  remutini;  the  lectures  to 
Ihr  1-ondon  Injiiluii.m.  U  faiUid,  \vc  believe,  frnni  Uie  reluclanr,'  of  the  pn». 
hanon  lo  concur  in  the  new  arTHngement.  The  fact  U,  the  Greifaam  lecture! 
have  degenerated  into  a  city  job  ;  the  professors  had  received  their  appointments 
U  siDeCDres,  throogh  peraonaJ  fuvour  or  relationihip,  and  had  not  suBlcieDtly 
devoted  themselves  to  >cicnliiic  pursuits  to  be  prepared  to  convert  their  profes- 
wnhips,  as  the  founder  intended,  into  chairs  orefticient  popular  initruction.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  always  reverting  to  abuses;  but  there  ta  such  a  principle 
oT  vitality  in  them  that  it  is  oidy  by  repealed  exposures  they  can  be  rooted  out. 
Birch,  Thomas,  D.C.L.  dean  of  Battle,  archdeacon  of  Lewes;   Wett- 

field,  r.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Bfatndford,  Joseph,  Carlton  in  Moreland,  v.  w,  Slapleford,  c.  lord 

Middleton.     Kirton,  r.  Mapplebeci,  c.  duke  Newcastle.  Welloto, 

c.  bon.  and  rev.  J.  L.  Saville. 
Blomberg',  F.  W.  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,  deputy  clerk  of  the  king's 

closet,  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M.;  Bradford,  7.  w.  Atwort/i,  Holl, 
Stoke,  Wraxhall,  Winsley,  and  South,  chapelries,  da.  and  ch.  of 
Bristol.     Sheptoa  MalUtt,  r.  the  King. 
BIoDkfield,  Charles  James,  D.D.  bishop  of  London,  provincial  dean  of 

CaDterbory,  and  dean  of  the  chapels  royal. 
Bower,  H.  Orchard  Portman,  r.  Taunton,  St.  Mar.  r.  Staple  Fitz- 

point,  I,  B.  B.  Portman. 
Bowea,  T.  P.  P.  chaplain  to  the  king;  Cowlatn,  r.  Cake,  r.   B.  F. 
Bowes.      Barton  le  Clay,  t.  the  King, 
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Bradley,  W.  Baddesley  Ensar^jp,  c.  Inhabs.  of  PoleBworth.  Mere- 
vale,  c.  D.  S.  Dugdale.     Whitacre  Overt  c.  earl  Howe. 

Brice,  J.  Aisholt,  r.  Incumbent.  Grenton^  r.  S.  Kekewich.  Catcotty 
p.  c.  lord  Henniker. 

Bromley,  \V.  D,  Baggintoriy  r.  Oxhill,  r.  rev,  W,  D.  Bromley. 
Copes t home,  c.  D.  Davenporte. 

Brown,  H.  Ayleston,  r.  with  Little  Glen,  c.  Lubbesthorpe,  c.  duke 

Rutland.     Hoby,  r.  Incumbent. 
Father-in-law  of  the  rev.  Gilbert  Beresford,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
by  whom  Ayleston  was  resigned  on  account  of  the  distance. 
Brown,  L.  R.  Carlton,  r.  with  Kelsale,  r.  rev.  B.  Bence.     Prestbury, 

V.  Mrs.  Leigh.     Saxmundham,  r.  D.  L.  North.     Thorington,  r. 
Browne,  J.  H.  archdeacon  of  Ely;  Cotgrave,     Ist  Mediety^  r.  2d 

Mediety^  r.  Eakring,  r.  earl  Manvers. 
Browne,  W.  Ckarsfield,  p.  r.  W.  Jennens.     Great  Olemham,  c.  with 

Little  Glemhaniy    r.  D.  L.  North.      Marlesford,  r.  A.  Arce- 

deckne. 
Buckle,  W.  Banstead,  v.  rev.  W.  Buckle.     Pirton,  v,  Christ  Church, 

Oxon,     Shireborn,  v.  lord  Macclesfield. 
Bulwer,  A.  Haydon,  r.  W.  W.  Bulmer.     Cawston,  r.  Pemb.  Hall. 

Corpusty,  v.  sequestrated. 
Burgess,  Thomas,  D.  D.  bp.  of  Salisbury,  and  provincial  precentor  of 

Canterbury. 
Burgess,  Geo.  Atherington,  r.  Fra.  Bassctt.     Halvcrgate^  y.  bp.  of 

Ely.  Moulton,  v.  Tunstall,  c.  rev.  H.  Anguish. 
A  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  of  the  duke  of  St  Alban's.  The 
bishop  is  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Odibam,  Hants,  where  ho  was  bom,  aboat  1766. 
His  &«t  patron  was  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  gave  him  a  prebend,  first  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  Durham.  At  Dorham  he  continued 
till  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  (now  Sidmouth),  who  had  been  his 
companion  at  Winchester  College,  conferred  on  him,  in  1802,  the  See  of  St. 
David's.  In  1706,  the  bishop  married  a  Miss  Bright  of  Darham,  half-sister  of 
the  marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Burrard,  Geo.  Middleton-Tyas,  r.  the  King.     Yarmouth,  r.  Shal- 
fleet,  V.  sir^H,  B.  Neale. 
This  pluralist  is  also  a  magistrate  and  a  king's  chaplain.    He  is  brother  to  air 
H.  Burrard  Nealc  and  to  lady  Rook,  who  has  a  pension,  and  son-in-law  to 
admiral  Bingham. 
Butler,  Samuel,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Derby,  preb.  of  Lichfield;  Kenil- 

worth,  V.  lord  Chan. 
Several  more  Butlers  are  in  the  church.    Dr.  Butler  is  head  master  of  Shrews- 
bury grammar-school.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Apthorpe,  a  pluralist. 
His  son,  W.  Butler,  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Bull,  archdn.  D.I),  preb.  York,  cauon  res.  of  Exeter,  archdn.  of  Barn- 
staple ;  Lezant,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Butler,  W.  J.  Nottingham,  St.  Nicholas,  r.  Thwing,  1st  Midiety,  r. 

2d  Mediety,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Calvert,  W.  Childerly,  r.  Hunsdon,  r.  Pelham  Stocking,  r.  Nicholas 

Calvert. 
Candler,  P.  Burnham  Market,  v.  lord  Chan.     Little  Hautboys,  r. 
LammaSf  c.  rev.  P.  Candler.    Zetheringsett,  r.  Mrs.  Barrell. 
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Carr,  O.  Great  Bversden,  y.  lord  Chnn.     Litfle  Eversdm,  r.  Queen's 

Coll.     Ipituich,  St.  Margaret,  c.  rev.  W.  Fonnereau.     Ipswich, 

St.  Mary,  c  Parishianers. 
Cag«,  Ed.  Beartted,  v.  dn.  and  eh.  of  Rochester.     Badleminrc,  r. 

Eattling,  i.  Nevmham,  y.  cum  Leveland,  r,  lord  Sontlos. 
Campbell,  C.  Weaenhnm.  All  Saints,  v.  St.  Peter,  v.  Shinghum,  r. 

Btechamwsll,  All  Saints,  r.  the  King. 
CaooD,  R.  Broxholme,  r.  North  Carlton,  p.  c.  loni  Moneuu,      Wesl- 

bury-OK-tTtm,  p.  c.  with  Miuekanplon,  c.  U.  Bdwunli  aud  J. 

Caker,  ollemnloly. 
Csnilaj,  T.  Cambritlge,  St.  Clement,  Camb.     Oriston,  v.  bp.  of  Bly. 

Gawston,  V.  R.  Huditlsston. 
Carey,  Wm.  bUhop  and  nrchdeacoD  of  St.  Annph. 
CttT,  Robert  .Inmcs,  hiahop  of  Worcedtiir,  cnnon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,  und 

clerk  of  tbe  closet  to  the  hin^. 
nir  prrlutn  ii  bnitlii-r  nt  air  II.  M'.  Ciirr,  the  gontliiiiinii  ntio  married  tercc- 
Ti)**  widuw  Allmliil  III  in  Die  I'tiuian  t.iit. 

C&ppor,  G.  BUKie/iham,  Lit.  r.  Cosbeck,  Si.  Mary,  t.  T.  Vernon, 

WKtTilrad,  v.  the  Kiiip:. 
Capper,    J,  preb.  of  Cliichealer;    Aahurit,    r.  duke  Doract.      Wil- 

minyton,  v.  hun.  (j.  A.  II.  Cavendish.     Lollinglon,  v.  lip.  of 

ChiciiMter. 
Caetwnl,  J.  T.  ))rob.  of  Wells  Rud  Unndittf;  Eglwt/itowis,  r.  R.  Juom. 

Llanover,  v.  cli.  of  liandufi*.     Uaiilude,  v.  Pi-nmark,  y.  An.  nnd 

ch.  of  GlouciMier.     Ly»£vanoth,  v.  lord  Plyuiouth,     Mutnlad,  e. 

Trevttkan,  c.  vie,  of  Uauovtir. 
CtempneM,  T.  mtaor  caaon,  We«tminBter  nnd  Windsor;  Cotletford,  r. 

Eton  ColL   VytOn,  v.  the  King.      Fulmer,   c.     ITyrorfiiftiiry, 

V.  with  Ltiiiqtey,  c.  dn.  and  t-snous  of  Windsor. 
tlujiliri,   W.   Weil  Hidtn:,.   r.  nlip.  i,C  (■■.irilprbury .      R„ilhlj>j,  r.  t,'i//i 

Hallington,  r,  and  Malthy,  c.  lord  Chan.     Houijhnnt,  v.  aequea- 

trated. 
S«veial  more  CtupliDi  ia  the  cliurch ;  the;  are  cousins  of  tliu  late  arcLbiybu|i 

Choniller,    G.   dean   of   Chichester;    Soutliam,    r.    Marylebone,    All 

Souls,  Lanijham  Place,  r.  tho  King. 
Chester,  W.  Denton,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.     Woodrisimj,  r.  J.  Weyland. 

Walpolc,  St.  Peter,  r.  the  King. 
Clarke,  J.  S.  canon  of  Windsor,  dep.  clerk  of  tho  closet  lo  the  King, 

chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M.     East  Preston,  w.  Hove,  v,  Tillinglon, 

r.  lord  !^:rcmont. 
SoDof  thelat?  rev.  Edward  Clnrkc,  riiclorof  Kunlcd,  Su9aei;  he  was  furiuerlj 
a  chaplain  id  the  aavj,  and  owed  bis  a|)|ii)liiliiieiil  in  the  rojiil  huiisi'hiilil  to  liis 
iitimacy  nitb  admiral  I'ayne.     lie  is  uuibiir  ot  a  Lite  of  NvIsud,  und  uatu- 
bluhed  the  pcriudical  iiii»ci:ilany  tlie  Nuva)  Chrunirlc. 
Clapham,  Samuel,  Chrislchiirch,  v.  tcitk  Bransgore,  c.  mid  Iloldeii 

huT$t,  c.   dn.  nnd   eh.   of  Winton.      Gassage,  St.  Mie.   i.  I.  and 

R.  Randall.     Great  Ousehorn,  v.  the  King. 

ThiH  genduinan   is  h  nalirc  uf  Ijaiis,  Yiirksliiri',  ivhirt'  lit-  viaf  oditraloif. 
He  was  flnt  patronized  b;  lord  Lon^hboruugh,  thvo  lunl  rhaiiri'llor,  vrlin  {trv 
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senteU  nim  to  the  living  of  Great  OoMborn.  A  ■  a  remanentioii  for  hit  Abridge* 
ment  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  (Pretyman)  Elements  of  Christian  Theology, 
that  prelate  obtained  for  him  the  vicarage  of  Christcharch  and  the  rectory  of 
Gussa^e.  He  is  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  compiled  an  Index  to 
Bum's  and  Williams's  Justice,  Blackstone's,  Hawkins',  &c.  law-books. 

Clarkson,  T.  Hinxton-CambeSt  v.  Swovesey,  t.  Camb.    Acton  Scoiiy 

r.  R.  J.  Stackhouse. 
Cleaver,  J.  F.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Holme  Pierreponty  r.  earl  Man- 

vers.     Appleton-in-the^Street,  v.  Amotherhy^  c.  Camb. 
Cleaver,  J.  Edwinstow,  v.  OHertoriy  c.  CarburtOHf  c.  Polethorpe^  c. 

dn.  and  ch.  Lincoln. 

Cleaver,  J.  F.  canon  and  reg.  of  St.  Asaph.     Corwen,  r.  Rugy  c.  bp. 

St.  Asaph.  Great  Coxwelly  v.  bp.  of  Samm. 
The  pluralists  owe  their  preferments  to  their  father,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph* 
who  died  in  1815.  The  bishop  was  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Ireland  during  his  viceroyship.  His  brother  was  first  made 
bishop  of  Ferns,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  himself  first  obtained  a  prebend 
of  M'estminster,  was  next  elevated  to  the  see  of  Chester,  and,  after  one  or  two 
more  moves,  to  the  see  of  SL  Asaph.  He  married  a  Miss  Asheton,  sister  of 
Wm.  A.  of  Lancashire,  from  whom  the  present  are  descended. 

Cobbold,  T.  Ipswich,  St,  Mary  Tower,  c.  Parishioners.     Welby,  r. 

rev.  N.  White.     Woolpet,  r.  rev  T.  Cobbold. 

There  are  three  more  Cobbolds  in  the  church,  one  vicar  of  Selboume,  and  a 
witness  at  the  Winchester  trials  under  the  special  commission;  a  riotous  SBseni- 
blage  of  farmers  and  labourers  had  endeavoured  to  compel  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  consent  to  reduce  his  tithes  from  £600  to  400  a-year,  the  last — 
four  pounds  a  week — being  deemed  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  parish  priest 
in  the  opinions  of  the  rural  logicians.  In  the  existing  state  of  popular  feeling, 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  tithe  system  to  be  upheld  ?  it  does  not  answer  a  single 
good  purpose;  and  its  compulsory  exaction  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  eiids 
of  religion  can  never  be  furthered  by  an  impost  which  generates  social 
animosity,  and  tends  to  exhibit  ministers  and  parishioners  more  in  the  relation 
of  wolves  and  sheep  than  pastors  and  their  flocks. 
Cockbum,  Wm.  dean  of  York. 
Coldham,  J.  Anmer,  r.  J.  Coldham.     Snettisham,  r.  H.  Styleman, 

Stockton,  r.  P.  Randall. 
Combe,  E.   Barrington,  p.  c.  rev.   Dr.  W.   Palmer.     Donyattf  r. 

Earnshill,  r.  Drayton,  p.  c.  R.  T.  Combe. 
Colson,  T.  M.  Pilesdon,  r.  with  Stratton,  c.  hon.  C.  Damer.     Cha- 

minster,  c.  Mr.  Trenchard.     Linkenholt,  r.  Mrs.  Worgan. 
Collet,  A.  Aldringham,  c.  with   Thorpe,  c.    Great  and  Little  Limr 

stead,  c.  lord  Huntingfield.     Heveningham,  r.  the  King. 
CoUett,  W.  Swanton  Morley,  r.  sir  J.  Lambe.     Surlingham,  r.  rev. 

W.  Collett.  Egmere,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Last  year  the  parishioners  of  Surlingham  gave  to  the  rector  the  alternative 
of  either  accepting  a  compensation  for  tithes,  or  gathering  tkem  in  Idud ;  the 
reverend  pluralist  dexterously  endeavoured  to  ward  off  this  blow,  by  sowing 
division  in  the  enemy's  camp;  and  in  a  hand-bill,  signified  his  intentSoa  to 
distribute,  as  a  gift,  among  the  **  poor  and  deserving  families  of  bis  parish, 
all  the  eggs,  milk,  pigs,  poultry,  and  fruit,  which  would  in  future  belong  to 
him,  as  small  tithes,  on  the  occupations  of  certain  of  the  re6f(s.  whose  names 
were  mentioned."  A  very  adroit  stratagem  this !  but  it  is  a  pity  the  worthy 
rector  did  not  think  of  the  *'  poor  and  deserving  families"  before  the  fires,  and 
the  union  of  the  labourers  and  farmers.    Other  parsons  have  endeavoured  to 
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nndHste  Ibeii  parithioDcn,  by  circulating  hanil-billa,  in  which  ttn-y  by  bi 
prmrv  thut  lilhpa  art  good  thioEs  for  the  labonm-i — lliMl  Ihej  do  not  uppipsa 
ibe  rarmrr.  being  unl;  pari  i>f  hU  ml,  which  U  not  pHid  (a  the  incumlifnl, 
■mild  be  exacted  lij  the  lauilloid — and  Uiat  the  avenigr  inntmej  o(  Ihc  bciic- 
loc4  ttorfj  nro  to  iniall  that  it  ia  impossible  they  sbould  Ik  objecU  uf  nupldiljr 
with  any  laasonnble  pertoD.  All  these  sophiilrie*  we  have  eipiised  ;  il  la  aot 
the  anragi  income  of  the  clergy,  but  Ibe  total  amoual  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  BU'l  Ibe  imcgiuil  Jislribulion  of  Iboiii  thai  are  objecled  to  ;  neither  ia  it 
nK-ant  that  tithe  slinald  be  limiily  abalLihed—thal  would  certainly  only  add  ta 
Ilw  reola  of  the  landlords— bnl  that  it  sbonld  be  aumaaicd  for  an  eqiiiialent  lUid 
'  leu  objectionable  asicssineni,  lcvii>d  on  the  landed  interest,  and  this  oommutn- 
lion  be  aruilabie  to  the  relief  of  the  productive  clauus. — On  thew  nullers,  »ee 
\t.a3^i,and  p.  68. 

Cvrbett,  S.  LL.D.  Kirkkamiuith,  i.  chan.  du.  Lancaster.    Scratfin;j- 
keaa,  r.  with  Leppingtott,  c.   (he   King.      Wortley,  c.  rec.  of 

Cooke,  G.  Riuington  It'ick,  r.  the  King.     Cuhbinglon,  v.  Honing- 
knm,  p.  c.  1.  H.  Leigh. 
PnifMwr  of  natural  philaBO|iliy,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  the  Untrenily 
ol  Oifonl. 

OipIesLin,  Edw.  bishop  of  Llandaffand  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
CmbUt,  Gen.  Trowbridge,  r.  Slacertva,  c.  Croxton  Kerriul,  v.  duke 
of  Kutiand. 
A  popoUr  pofl,  who  waa  chaplain  to  the  late  ilulie  of  Rutland,  from  whuni 
k*  obtained  his  ptefemienls,  and  whose  funeral  seniiiin  he  {ireachc<I  at  Uirlroit. 

Cnwley.C.  Broadwater,  v.  Miss  M ilia,     Ffciz/ey,  d.  sir  J.  Crawiey. 

Stow,  nine  Churches,  r.  rev.  J.  L.  Cmwiey. 
Croft,  June«,  archd.  and   preb,   of  Canterbury.     CliJfe-at-Hmte.   r. 

Salla-'ood.  T.  w.  ffythe,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Manied  a  daughter  of  the  late  arcbbisbop  Sutton. 
Citwk,  Cb.  Balh,   St.  Pelfr  and  St.  Paul,  V.  St.  Mary  Mag.    Ch. 

St.  Michael,  r.  Widombe,  c.   Mayor  und  Corporntion. 
Cusl,   lle.iry.   Cockn»ne-Hall.-y,   r.   Sytvell,    r.    Raisen   Mid.   Tup- 

koliH,  y.  «arl  Brownlow.   WUloughby,  St.  Helen,  r.  lordGwydyr. 
Dallen,  J.  vie.  cbor.  York.     Rudslon,  y.   Trinity  in  Ooodratngate, 

r.  St.  John  Delpike,  r.  and  .St.  Maurice  without  Monk,  y,  abp. 

of  York. 
Dampier,  J.  Codford,  St.  Peter,  r.  H.  Kellow.  Langton  Matraveri, 

I.  Incnrobent.     Pilcombe,  c.  Brewham,  c.  sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 
Daiiea,  G.  J.  Grovenhurst  Superior,  r.  Trustees.     Marfieet,  c.  H. 

Grjlla.     Sutton,  c.  H.  Broadley. 
Davy,  Geo.  M.A.  dean  of  Cheater;  vacated  by  Dr.  PhiUpOtts. 
Davy,  C.  Barking,  r.  Combes,  r.  Badley,  c.  earl  Aflbbomham. 
DamoD,  F.   Chiselhurst,  r.   Hayes,  r.  Orpington,  (Binecure,)  r.  with 

Down,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Dkj,  G.  minor  ctmoii  of  Norwich.     Barton  Bendish,  r.  sir  H.  Bemey. 

Hemblington,  c.  Norwich  Eaton,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Day,  J.  Seething,    c.    St.  Peter,  Mundkam,  c.  Corp.  of  Norwich. 

Yelverton,  r.   lord  Chan, 
D^by,  C.  canon  of  Windsor.     Chiselboro',  r.  with  West  Ckinnock,  c. 

Middle  Chi»nock,  t.  Pensetwood,  r.  lord  Ilcbwter. 
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Dillon,  H.  L.  CarhamptoHf  t.  Mn.  Langham.     Carhampionf   p.  c. 

H.  P.  Wyndham.     Litchety  r.  W.  'i^nchard. 
Dixon,  W.  H.  preb.  of  York  and  Ripon.     Bishopsthorpe^  v.  abp.  of 

York.     Cawoodf  c.  preb.  of  Wistow.    Mappleton^  y,  archdn.  E. 

Riding.     TopcliffCf  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Doveton,  J.  F.  Betchwarth,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Windsor.     Burnet ^  r. 

Corp.  of  Bristol.  MellSy  r.  with  Leigh  on  Mendip,  c.  T.  G.  Homer. 
D*Oyley,  Geo.   Lambeth^  r.  with  Stockwelly  c.  Sundridge,  r.  abp. 

of  Cant. 

Chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  and  christian  advocate  in  the 
U  Diversity  of  Cambridge. 
Dudley,    J.    HumberstonCj  v.  Incumbent.     Sileby,  v,     W.  Pocbin. 

Himby,  r.  earl  Dudley. 
Dowland,  J.  J.  G.     Broad  Wiiidsor,  v.    the  King.     Tumworth^  v. 

bp.  of  Sarum.     Winterbourne  Wkitchurchy  v.  E.  M.  Ple3rdell. 
Edge,  W.  Holleslcyy  r,  Noughton,  r.  Nedginy,  r.  rev.  W.  Edge. 
Ellis,  J.  Liang amdime II,  v.  Llankerrig,  r.  bp.  St.  David*s.     Han- 

badrig,    v.    the  King.     Wooten    Wavcn,    with    Uttcnhall^   c. 

King's  Coll.  Cambridge. 
England,  W.   archdn.  of  Dorset.     Ower   Moine,    r.     Winterbourne 

Came,  r.  and  St,  Gcrtnain,  r.  lady  Damer.    West  Stafford,  r. 

Mrs.  Floyers. 
Fardell,  H.  preb,  of  Ely.      Wisbech,  v.   Waterbeach,  v.  bp.  of  Ely. 

See  a  chronological  statement  of  the  progress  of  this  gentleman  in  the  church, 
p.  25. 

Fellowes,  J.    Bramerton,  r.  Easton,  r.    Mottisham  Mantby,  r.  R. 

Fellowes.     Brat  ton  Clovelly,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Field,  R.  Mendlesham,  v.  Pearson  and  Wyatt.     Sutton,  All  Saints, 

V.  Oxon.     Ramsholt,  c.  J.  Pennington. 
Finch,  H.  Oakham,  v.  with  Barley thorpe,  c.  and  Brooke,  c.  Lang^ 

ham,  c.  Egg le ton,  c.  lord  Wincholsea. 
Finch,  H.  Great   Mclford,    v.    Little  Melford,    r.     W.  F.  Finch. 

Long  Stanton,  All  Saints,  bp.  of  Ely. 
Nine  Finches  in  the  church,  ^itli  (*i;;hteen  livings,  liosides  dignities.  Most 
of  them  urc  honourabtes,  vlih\  branches  of  the  family  of  lord  Wincholsea. 
Ksher,  John,  archdn.  of  Berks,  can.  res.  of  Sarum.    Gillingham,  v.  w. 

East  and  West  Stover,  c.  Motcoinbe,  c.   Ostnington,  v.  bp.  of 

Salisbury. 
Fisher,  Jona.  P.  D.D.  can.  res.  of  Exeter.    Farringdon,  r.  Rockbear, 

V.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Fisher,  P.    Elton,  r.  Messrs.   Shafto  and  Hogg.      Whapload.  ▼.  the 

King.     Stoke  Canon,  d.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exon. 

Thirteen  more  fishers  with  benefices  and  oflices.  They  are  all,  vrc  saspeet, 
relations  of  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  are  an  instance  of  that  monopoly 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  establishment.  The  bishop  was  pnM^eptor  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Huke  of  Kent.  Having  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Windsor  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Kxetcr,  he  was,  in  1803,  promoted  to  that 
see;  and,  in  1808,  tran.slated  to  Salisbury.  The  patronag;e  of  the  diocese  is 
forty  living  and  thirty-livc  prebc*nds,  from  which  fund  he  made  a  comfortable 
provision  for  his  family.    P.  Fislur,  beside  his  three  liringSy  has  a  prebend  at 
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Nonricb,  sad  another  it  Salisbury,  aed  in  bead  masler  of  the  CbarteT-houw. 
Tfiia  man  in  really  iaiatinble.  HiagBlary  at  the  Cfaarler-houau  U£liOO  a  ^ear, 
with  >  bolup,  candles,  vcgetublcs,  and  an  nllowanca  fur  liopa.  Hit  had  a 
nrphew  lately  on  Ihir  fnundallon,  and  tiro  suds  f xhibitioaers  at  the  Unlvcisilki, 
■ritb  allawanco  of  £80  a  year  from  the  charity. 
Fletcher,  W.  chnn.  of  d.  of  Carlisle,  and  preb.  of  York.     Bromfield, 

T.  DaUlott,  T.  Latattby,  v.  bp.  of  QtrlJsle. 
Fly,  H.  D.D.  >nl)-dean  of  St.  PhuI'b,  London.     Trinity,  Minoriss,  c. 
the  King.      WiUetdon,  v.  Kingsbury,    p.  c.    tuilk  Twyford,  c. 
dn.  mhI  ch.  of  St.  Patil's. 
FoTMter.  T.  preb.  of  Worcwuer.     Brosetey,  r.  Lidte  Wmlock,  with 
Barrmv,  c.  and  Beitthalt,    c,    lord   Forestw.     VTorcestcr.  St. 
John  Berttvardinc,  v, 
Ftoitos,  G.   Qucenibury,    v.   with  Ragdale,   c.  C.  Lovuden.     J^eut 

Town,  r.  bp.  ofSt.  Amph.     Twininp,  v.  Clirist-uhnrch,  Oxon. 
Ftome,  R.  FoHe,  r.  rov.  W.  Chiifio.     Gextlkiil,  r.  earl  DigSy.  Min- 

tem,  r.  Mrs.  .Stun. 
Gatbell,  H.  D.  Aaknw,  i.  C.  lei^h,  Biafield,  r.   Windicttar,  St.  Lau- 
rence, I.  tunl  Ghiui. 
Gai»fori,  T.  dean  of  Oxford. 

Gamier,  Tlioinns,  Bishop's  Stoht,  r,  BrirjhlweU,  r.  Foxkull,  c-.  bp. 
of  Wintiin. 
Th«  fkirntia^  nf  the  churnh  U  *n  csonlknl  rciuurcclor  cuioffirbibU  lenrrMffe- 
MUIenodt.  A  von  of  the  plumltet  married  a  daiightor  uf  Itruwulaw  Nwrtb, 
lata  IMuif  of  WJDuJieiter,  and  wm  purlioued  ulf  nith  lbs  rmtory  af  Droxfoid, 
Kfinrlwadaf  U'lnchcster,  M<lth«  niftjitui*hipof  St.  (^toM**  MMpltitl,  nhich  fau 
^wU  pstfoaoga.  \  ditu|tht«r  nvuritd  TJiomaa,  iwcoad  mm  ol  thn  late  lord 
W>l*inKhBm,  who  ii  aTcbdeacun  «[iiuin!]!>  preboDdnty  uf  IViaEhesler,  itclur  af 
Colbourse,  and  kia^t'a  chaplain.  A  sun  of  thiii  Iwi  i«  preb^ndaty  of  Wiacbedler, 
■•d  TMtot  oT  AWsrMoke  and  of  Haraut.  The  Norths,  who  are  uumemux  in  tho 
ckofch,  M-ii  relaLioaa  of  tho  furDiL'r  buho|i  uf  W  invhaster,  and  had  more  than 
thirty  liMgi  »liuri<d  Hmon^  them. 

Oeldert,  J.  Aldjicid,  c.  Mrs.  Laurence.  Barnwell,  c.  Cambridge 
Less,  c.   Kirk  Dc-ig/ilon,  r.  lev.   Dr.  Geldart. 

Goddard,  C.  axchdu.  and  preb.  of  Lincola,  chaplain  to  the  king ; 
Bexley,  v.  viscount  Sidney.  Louth,  t.  preb.  of  Louth.  Lon- 
don, St.  James's,  Garlichythe,  r.  bp.  of  London. 

Goddard,  E.  Eartkam,  v.  preb.  of  Eartham.  Easlkampslead,  r. 
Chr,  Ch.  OxoD.  Pagham,  v.  with  Bognor,  c.  abp.  of  Cant 
Sidlesham,  v.  preb.  of  Sidtesham. 

Goodacre,  W.  Mansjii^ld  Woodhouse.  p.  c.  Skegly,  p.  c.  duke  Port- 
land.    Sutton  Aihjicld,  p.  c.  duke  Dcvoaiihire. 

Goodall.  J>  provost  of  Eton  Coll.  canon  of  Windsor;  Bromham,  v, 
Hitcham,  r.  Eton  Coll.    Wist  Ilsley,  r.  dn.  and  cos.  of  Windsor. 

The  rev.  pjuralisl  being  the  head  of  a  great  public  schuol,  we  ahall  gire  a 
brief  account  of  cine  ortfauie  foundalioni),  the  boaBled  nnrsery  of  our  UgiiiUitor» 
aid  ttate»mnt.  They  are  receptaclcB  of  abuse,  and  present  a  sinftnlur  contratt 
Id  tT*"""  inititutiaDB  in  a  neiithhourinK  country  ;  whiti.-  the  latter  produce  pht- 
loaopbers,  beroea,  and  pntririt.%  Ihi;  fi>riDi!rHend  forth  a  plentitul  crup  of  eitqni- 
aites,  air-gun  shooters,  and  at  best  pedants  and  Payleyean  pnliticiang.  Prom 
the  «ced  sown  inch  fruit  may  be  expected ;  the  scholar'*  time  in  misspelt  in 
i:~t— i""'  and  netiical  trifling,  and  little  is  read  or  itiiduMl  b«t  Uoiacc, 
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Virgil y  and  Homer.    Learing  these  mattersy  let  as  come  to  the  foandatlon  of 
Eton  and  its  management 

Eton  college  is  situated  n^r  Windsor,  and  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  for 
the  education  of  gnentff  poor  and  indigent  sekokLrif  who  were  enjoined  by  the 
founder  to  swear  they  had  not  J!^  :  68,  a  year  to  spend.  The  exact  amoont  of 
the  revenues  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  a  fact  carefully  concealed  by  the 
heads  of  the  college ;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hinde,  they  amouat 
to  considerably  more  than  £10,000  a  year,  and  arise  from  Varions  wuukon^ 
estates,  rectories,  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  foundation.  The  government 
of  the  college,  and  the  management  of  this  large  income,  is  vested  in  the 
provost  and  utenfeUown;  the  salaries  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  statntes,  are 
£10  a  year,  and  of  the  former  double  tliat  sum.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  Is  vlaiCor. 
Besides  the  foundation  scholars  there  are  more  than  400  oppidena^  or  town  scho- 
lars, who  pay  for  their  education ;  though,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  they  are 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction.  The  scholars  are  instructed  by  masters  and 
assistants,  who  in  fact  do  all  the  business  of  the  college,  and.  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  get  the  worst  paid ;  the  head  master  receives  only  £63  a  year;  the  nnder 
master  fares  still  worse  and  is  paid  in  a  trifling  '<  aliowance  of  bread  and  batr'*^ 

The  more  interesting  subject  fur  inquiry  is,  what  becomes  of  the  revenue  when 
all  the  work  is  done  at  such  a  cheap  rate  ?  Nearly  the  whole  of  this,  at  the  pre- 
sent, appears  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  provost  and  the  fellows ;  the  share  of 
the  former  in  good  years  has  amounted  to  £2500 ;  but  the  incomes  of  the  latter 
are  made  up  of  such  variety  of  items,  they  are  not  easily  estimated.  It  la 
certain,  however,  their  incomes  are  enormous.  Besides  the  total  income  of  the 
college,  thirty-seven  livings,  some  of  which,  worth  £800  per  annum,  are  In  the 
gift  of  the  fellows ;  they  have  the  power  of  presenting  themselves  to  one  of  these 
livings,  which  of  course  would  not  be  the  worst  They  receive  about  £100  la 
money  annually  from  the  fines ;  a  yearly  stipend  of  £50 ;  and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  gowns,  coals,  candles,  &c.  Moreover,  they  generally  confer  some  office 
on  themselves  in  the  college,  as  bursar,  precentor,  sacrist,  or  librarian ;  for  whleli 
they  receive  a  salary.  These  are  the  principal  items;  but  it  Is  impossible  to 
discover  exactly  what  the  fellows  receive  in  all :  their  gross  incomes  eaimot  be 
much  less  than  £1000  a  year  each. 

After  Dr.  GoodaU  has  taken  the  lion's  share,  and  the  fellows  neariy  as  mach 
as  they  please,  the  remainder  is  applied  to  support  the  establishment  According 
to  the  statutes,  the  scholars  ought  to  l>e  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  lodged,  firee 
from  expense ;  they  have  reduced  their  meals  to  two,  namely,  dinner  and  sap- 
per ;  clothing  they  have  none ;  for  their  education  they  pay  a  gratuity  of  six 
guineas  to  the  roaster,  and  tlieir  other  yearly  expenses  amount  to  about  sirfy 
pounds ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  swear,  or  ought  to  swear,  they  have  not 
three  pounds  six  shiUings  a  year  to  spend  I 

These  exactions  are,  however,  so  shameless,  unjustifiable,  and  so  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  statutes,  that  when  any  person  ventures  to  object  to  their  pay* 
ment  to  prevent  enquiry,  the  charges  are  remitted.  The  indulgence  is  extended 
to  a  very  small  number ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  example  spreading 
through  the  school,  the  fact  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  boys. 
That  this  illegal  demand  for  teaching  may  excite  as  little  notice  as  poasiblOi  it  Is 
always  thrust  into  the  bill  of  the  person  with  whom  the  boys  board .^ 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  royal  college  of  Eton.  It  only  now  remains 
to  point  out  the  more  flagrant  abuses  which  prevail  in  its  management,  and  the 
manner  the  poor  have  been  robbed  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  this  celebrated 
foundation. 

First,  instead  of  the  revenues  being  expended  in  feeding,  educating,  mad 
clothing,  **  seventy  poor  and  indigent  scholars,*'  they  are  divided  among  eij^ 
clerical  sinecurists ;  and  children  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  afford  to  pay  £70 


*  Third  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  Sess.  1818,  p.  72. 

t  Third  Report  of  Education  Committee,  p.  71,  evidence  of  the  Rer.Dr.Ooodall. 
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»-y**T  fur  Ibeit  eilurution,  ore  ulune  RiliDittcd  to  the  benefits  oC  the  fonailatiiiii. 
The  itslQtcs  protii.'c,  that  one- third  part  of  the  yearly  saving  ahull  be  placetl  in 
IbetrvBBury,  lur  thi?  use  of  the  follpge  ;  allbaut[b  there  has  bctn  iiniiuallyiiBur- 
plas  rr*enue  tit  ■  very  canslclcrilile  amount,  iBitesd  of  beins  Hpplieil  to  the 
enla/^jempDt  of  the  collcsr.  or  any  other  laudable  object,  it  has  been  divided 
•Dd  pochctcd  by  Iho  rc'Breitd  fellows  and  the  proToat ;  one  hundred  laarks,  too, 
pLooaly  Irfl  to  clollic  tlio  ''  poor  and  indignt  uholart,"  hare,  in  like  inaoDor,  beca 
ihsreil  aa  lawful  plunder  by  the  lame  reverend  persons.  In  coasequencc  uf  llie 
qnliatian  of  I^dnard  the  IVlh.  the  number  of  rellowa  was  rsiduced  from  ten  tn 
«**ca;  bataltboagh  thereTeanea  have  increased  so  trnormonsly,  that  Ihey  would 
*sry  well  support  the  old  slalutable  number,  yet  they  hate  far  ceuturips  bi^eu 
kap(  kt  the  prewnl  amount,  coalrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  Finally, 
Qm  Kvarrnd  fellows  have  all  awum  not  to  obtain  a  dispcneation  Tor  the  holding 
•f  Imnss  I  or,  If  obl&iacd,  nut  to  use  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  oaths,  not- 
WilhalHnding  the  dreadful  maledictions  of  the  founder,  audi  has  brien  their 
[iMdincM  fur  the  emolanienli  of  the  church,  that  Ihey  havt>  obtained  a  dispau- 
tation  to  bold  church  prefenuent ;  and  the  ri^bt  reverend  visitor  lias  sanctluued 
thia  iafHii)Cemirnl  of  the  ordinanceB  of  Henry  VI. 

Goodeaoitgh.  E.  dn.  of  Bath  and  Wella,  nnd  preb.  of  Westmitister,  Car- 
lisle, and  York ;    Wath,  All  Saints   on  Dearne,  v.  Adivick,  c. 
Brampton  Biertow,  c,  Christ  Ch.  Oxon. 
Gwidenoutfh,  S.  J.  preb.  of  Carlble;  Brougkton  Pages,  r.  rev.  J. 

Goodeooogh.  Hampton,  v.  the  King. 
Oood«DOggb,  William,  archdn.  of  Carlisle,  wiih  Mareliam  le  Fen,  r. 
and  great  Salield,  r.  bp.  of  Carlisle. 
ThmtmarrGuodenauehs;  Ibey  are  of  the  family  of  the  laic  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Thr  prvlal?  obtained  the  deanery  of  Rochester  in  1803,  and  in  1808  itas  pru- 
ootnl  to  the  See  of  Carlisle,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Sidmuulh,  his  brother 
luvlBe  married  the  sister  of  Ibe  lettfr-qflhankf-rn'Oi. 

^inioa,  G.  dn.  of  Lincoln ;  Harbling,  v.  with  Briggend,  c.  bp,  of 

lincoJn.      Wkittington,  r.  dn.  of  Lincoln.     Ledgbrook,  \U  and 

id  Mediety  r.wiih Eait  Allington,c.  lord  Chan. 
Gordon,  G.  Bejittey  Fenney,  r.  Dr.  Gordon.     Mmton,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Whining  tan,  c.  dn.  of  Uncoln. 
G<*er,  G.  L.   St.  Mabyn,  r.  St.  Michael  PenkevH,  r.  lord  Falmouth. 

Tatsfield,  r.  Titsey,  r.  W.  L.  Gower. 
Gtint,  J.  T.  Merstoa,  t.   Wrabness,  r.  The  Kin^.     Butterhigh,  r. 

lord  Chan. 
Gtut,  R.  fellow  of  Wintou  ColL ;    Bradford   Abbati,    v.  nuTqiits 

An^Mea.     Cltfton   Maybank,   r.   Wmton  CoU.     Parttea,    St. 

PmCi,  p.  c.  vicar  of  Portaea. 
^7,  Robert,  biahop  of  Bristol,  and  prebendary  of  Durham. 
^nn,  J.  C.  Rillington,  t,  the  King.     Thomton-le-Moor,  r.  bp.  of 

By.     Birdsall,  p.  c,  marqnis  Hertford.    Whaream-m-ike'Street, 

T.  loid  Middleton.     Rustington,  v.  bp.  of  Chicheeter. 
G«y,  bon.  Tbomai  de,  archd.  of  Sorrey ;    Calboume,  r.  Faviley,  i. 

with  Exlmry,  c.  bp.  of  Winton.  Merton,  r.  lord  Walsingham. 
The  boDoarable,  vcneraUe,  and  reverend  pluralist  ii,  alao,  a  king**  chaplain. 
*>d  prebendatf  of  Winchester.  He  is  nncleof  lord  Walsingban,  and  relatad 
1°  IM  Norths  and  Oamiers.  whom  see.  Three  more  Greys  are  in  the  church  : 
We  of  Uiem  is  brother  of  the  ear)  of  Stamford,  and  is  rector  of  Wickham  and 
Pwbeadarjr  of  Durham.   Another  relation  of  theearl  ha«  a  living  worth  flBOO 
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Grey,  hon.  E.  dean  of  Hereford,  and  prebendary  of  Hereford ;  St. 
Botolphy  Bishopsaate,  r.  bp.  of  London  and  the  King  alternately. 
Youngest  brother  of  earl  Grey,  who  married,  firstly.  Miss  Croft,  by  whom  he 
had  a  family  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  survive ;  secondly,  Miss  Adair,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Adair,  the  minister  to  Belgium,  by  whom  he  had  also  a 
family ;  and,  thirdly,  the  ver^  reverend  dean  married  Miss  Innes,  the  daughter 
of  an  opulent  merchant,  formerly  M.P.  for  Orampound. — ^A  bishop,  hnd 
chancellor^  or  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  vast  patronage  and  a  host  of  ex- 
pectants about  him,  always  appears  to  oor  mind  like  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  a  fine  turkey  before  him,  which  he  is  prepared  to  carve  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  and  guests.  <'  Which  part  do  you  prefer — ^here  is  a  leg — the  wing 
or  the  apron."  Just  so  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices  and  preferments ; 
there  is  a  benefice  for  one,  a  dignity  for  another,  and  an  embassy,  secretaryship^ 
or  commissionership  for  a  third.  We  do  not  in  this  place  complain ;  earl  Grey 
has  certainly  lost  no  time  in  movin};^  bis  brother  nearer  to  Durham  or  Winchester  | 
but  it  is  not  the  advaocement  of  the  meriturioup — though  they  be  reUUirea — but 
the  worthless  that  excites  in(lip:nati(m.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  dispute  about 
the  payment  of  the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  the  new  church,  the  dean,  like  his 
predecessor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Butolph,  bears  an  exemplary  character,  and  the 
public  is  gratified  rather  than  otlierwiac  by  his  promotion. 

Griffith,  C.  preb.  of  Brecon ;  Disserth,  r.  bp.  of  St.  David's.  Glondegla, 
p.  c.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.     Hanvaycs,  v.  archdn.  of  Brecon. 

GuUdfurd,  earl  of,  Alresford^  New  and  Old,  r.  with  Medsted,  c. 

Southampton^  St,    Mary,  prcc.  and   r.   St,  CrosSy  with    St. 

Faith*s  Master,  bp.  of  Winchester. 
The  family,  of  which  his  lordship  is  the  head,  was  some  years  since  widely 
ramified  in  the  church,  en^rossint;  upwards  of  thirty  livings  and  dignities. 
These  numerous  preferments  were  derived  througii  Browniow  Norths  uncle  of 
the  present  lonl  Guihlford  and  former  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  was 
B  younger  brother  of  lord  North,  the  minister  undi'r  whose  administration  the 
inglorious  war  was  waged  against  tlie  inrlepcndcnee  of  North  America.  The 
bishop  owed  his  promotion  to  his  brother,  and  his  advancement  to  the  bench 
was  much  resisted  by  the  minister's  colleagues,  on  account  of  his  youth.  Lord 
North,  however,  observed — **  that  when  be  should  become  of  more  matured  age, 
he  would  not  have  a  brother  prime  minister.''  Under  such  powerful  auspicea 
the  bishop  rose  rapidly  in  the  church.  He  was  first  preferred  tu  a  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  f(>w  months  afterwards  he  was  pushed  into  the 
deaner>'  of  Canterbury,  and  the  following  year  advanced  to  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Co\  entry.  Soon  after  he  was  tmnsluted  to  AVorccster,  and  in 
1781  to  the  rich  Sec  of  M'inchestor,  which  he  held  more  than  forty  years,  and 
most  have  netted  from  the  revenue  of  his  diocese  upwards  of  one  million  and  a 
half  principal  money. 

Hadon,  A.  B.   Ware,  c.  O.  Crewe.     Saddington,  r.  Wedneibury^  t. 

the  King. 
Haggitt,  D'Arcy,  Branxton,  v.  dn.  and  c.  of  Darbam.     Comkill,  c. 

W.  N.  Darnell.     Pcrshore  St.  Andrew,  v.  and  Holy  Cross,  c. 

with  Bcsfordy  c.  nricklehnmpton,  c.  Dcfford,  c,  and  Penvin^ 

c.  dn.  ami  ens.  of  Westtninster. 
Hnrbin>  .1.   North  Barrow,  r.    Vj.  B.  Portman.     Kingston,  r.  Mr. 

Harbin.      WheathiU,  r.  Mrs.  Phillips. 
Har?ey,  B.  Alsftgcr,  c.  lord  of  the  Manor.     Blackmorc,  v.  the  King. 

JDoddingkurstft,  J.  Ilt-urick. 
Hasted,  H.   Bury  St,   Mary,  c.  Corporation.      Chcdbnrg^  x,  with 

Ickworth,  r.  chap,  of  Worcester.     Braistcorth,  r.  marquis  Com- 

walli«.     Horning  sheath,  \\  lord  Bristol. 
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Heu.  W,  Ejidcrhft  NavU,  r.  IncumbcnL     OreetwtU.  e.  ch.  of  Lin- 
coln.    Lixcoln,  St.  John  in  New,  v.  and  St.  Paul,  t.  orctid.  of 
linrolM.      Dunholmc,   v.    l)ie   King.      NettUham,   c.   chonc.   of 
■     UomJii.     Thorpf-on-the-hilt,  t.  chap,  of  Lincoln, 
igjJ^W  Tecloriei,  a  Twaraite,  aiul  trro  Gluit>BlriB«,  H>t>  not  inouBli  bu  this  re- 
liiMMt  plaralisL     He  is  prebendaT}'  nnd  vicar  chonl  of  Lmraln.  and  chiii'litiii 
1b4e  (Mrquis  of  Stafford.     Hii  rrcuinnifiidalion  lu  alt  tlii^flo  Ruud  thinga  Nm— 
1W  flenninn  Tree  of  Liben7>  <"■  Hie  HoT"'  t)Hk  of  Great  Britnm ;  n  pnllKcsl 
*qilib  af  ITDSj   a  Fast  da;  Surmiin  ;    Leltet  upim  ReBlrictioos  on  IHlacnting 
Tracbvta,  Ac 

Hddflirort)),  Rolrt.  preb.  of  Exeler ;  Brixham,  t.  with  Kinpsvitare, 
c,  the  Kii^.     Dartmonth,  St.  Sav.  c,  Corpomlion.     Townstall, 
J.  CktiTitoa  Ferrert,  c.  corp.  of  Clifton. 
HalM.  R.  Hemesinf,  v.  J.  T.  Halea.     HerrirtffstoeU,  t,  H.  Sperliiur. 

HUlimjlon,  T.  sir  W.  J.  B.  Folkea. 
Hamund.  R.   ileechanwell  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  r.  J.  Molltnur. 
PeHSthorjic,  r.  Sail  Walton,  v.  Gajftoa  Tkorpt,  r.  A.  tlaniood, 
Buthnry,  T.    Barrough,  r.  Somerby,  v.  Langlon   Church,  r.  tvitk 

Lnngton  Tar.  c.  and  Thorpe  Lantflon,  c.  W.  Hnnbnry. 
tUakinMm,  r.  Penlney,  c.  aaquestntol.      Walpoie  St.  Attdrote,  y,  T. 

HankinisoD,  West  BUney,  p.c.  J.  Diiltua. 
Hmici,  G.  pieb.  of  SL  David's.     Letlerston,  r.  LtaiiKitir,  c  NoUor, 

r.  Rock,  c.  Att/ia  Castlt  yn  Craig,  v.  ioi^  Cliaa. 
Huriet,  J.    laagattock,  r,  earl  Abergiivenny.     Uanilctt,  r.  T.  II. 
GnFTima.     Newcastle  in  Embjn,  c.  wt'tA  BcCtws,  c.  oTtd  Lla- 
Uitane.  c.  T.  U«is, 
Ulirk^j-,  J.  W.  Knotting,  r.  tui7/i  Souldrop,  t.  rev.  J.  W.  Hawkos* 

ley,  Aletchhurn,  v.  lord  St.  John.     Tuniey,  r.  D.  C.  Higgitw. 
HnthMte,  G.  airhthi.  of  WincheBter,  fellow  of  Wintoo  CoH.,  treasurer 
of  Weili.  Cathedral,      Andovtr,  v.  with  Foscot,  c.  Wluloa  CuD. 
Hurileg,  v.  Otterburn.  c.  air  G.  Heatbcote, 
H«^ill,  F.  LittlcboTongh,  p.  c.  J.    Henett.      Soundly,  t.  Marth 
H'heatley,  v.  lord  Middleton,     Sturtaa  in  the  Clag,  v.  iln,  and 
ch.  of  York. 
ffin.R.  Berrington,  r.  with    Little  Ness,  c.  Sulton  St.  John,  i. 
Thornton  Maijow,  r.  lord  Berwick.      Great  Bo!as,  r,  sir  R.  Hiil, 
Sneral  uther   Hills  in  lliu  cliurcli.    TLe  phiraliit  is  ancle  of   lord   Hill, 
mmnuidei  of  Ihe  forces,  and  of  Ronlaad  Mill,  llie  well  known  dissentllig 

'fo'ntt,  hoD.  H.  L.  Haseley,  r.  the  Kin^.     JVocton,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Cant.  Wantage,  v.  dn.  nnd  ens.  of  Windsor, 
^flli  had.  and  very  reverend  plunilist  lias  two  ileiinerira,  that  of  Windsor,  the 
Wf  of  Wolrerhainpton,  A  bmlher  is  canon  of  Hereford,  ami  reetor  of 
*''''  PerrcTi ;  of  which  rectory,  bta  nephew,  the  dnke  of  Uuckiogham,  is 
f^^v.  Another  llob-irt,  n  mo,  we  suspuci,  of  the  plural  dean,  luaa  valuable 
J^lmT,  and  prebend  of  Wolvcrtiamptuii, 

"ftipon,  R.   Jn,  of  Carlisle.      Burgh  on  Sands,  v.  lord  chan.      West- 
minster, St.  George's,  Hanover-sqnare,  r,  HHUngton,  v.  bp,  of 
London, 
^  ^rpbcw  nf  Forteus,  Ulc  bishop  of  Luudon.     Many  other  Hodg«ODit  with 
'"■•p,  o^es,  and  dignltJes. 
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Hodflon,  G.  Birmingham^  Christ  Churchy  c.  Colwick,  v.  with  Frods^ 

welly  c.  bp.  of  lich.  and  Gov.     London^  St,  Katharine  Cree^  v. 

Mag.  Coll. 
Holland,  W.  Wm.  vie.  of  Chichester  cath.    Bapchild,  v.  Burpham^ 

V.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chichester.    Chichester  St.  Andrew  and  St. 

Martin,  r.  dn.  of  Chichester. 
Holland,  S.,  M.D.  precent.  and  preb.  of  Chichester.    Beaudesert,  r. 

PoyningSy  r.  fVarehom,  r.  the  King. 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  secular  uses  to  which  church  property  b 
applied  by  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  it.  The  rererend  pluralist  was  oii* 
ginally  a  physician ;  but,  happening  to  marry  a  daughter  of  lord  Enklne,  while 
his  lordship  held  the  great  seal,  he  took  holy  oraers,  with  a  view  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  share  of  the  good  tibings  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law.  Elrskitte 
gave  him  the  three  rectories,  worth  about  £2000  a-year,  during  the  short  period 
of  his  chancellorship.  Doctor  Holland  has  written  a  book  to  Tindicate  the 
clergy  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  their  duties.  Who  may  the  preceding  ^u* 
ralist  of  this  name  be  ? 
Holt,  J.  Ehtan^  r.  W.  B.  Darwin.     Oringley,  v.  Camb*    Kelsiem^ 

y.  sir  J.  C.  Hawkins.     Wrawhy^  ▼.  with  Brigg^  c*  Clare  Hall, 

Camb. 
Hoste,  J.  Barwick  in  Brakes,  v.  Mrs.  Hoste.     Longham,  c.  Wend- 

ling,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Housen,  H.  vicar  choral  of  Southwell.     Bleashy,  v.  Howerhy,  r.  with 

Beesby  in  the  Marsh,  c.  Southwell,  v.  prec.  and  preb.  of  Nor- 

manton.     Aslacton,  p.  c.  Southwell  Coll. 
Howard,  J.  Fundenhall,  d.  T.  T.  fiumey.  Morley,  St,  Bototph  and 

St,  Peter,  r.  B.  N.  Cooper.     Tacolneston,  r.  Mrs.  Warren. 
Howard,  R.  D.D.  Denbigh,  r.  bp.  St.  Asaph.     Llandegfan,  r.  wiik 

Beaumaris,  c.  Llanvewgan,  c.  R.  W.  Bulkelej. 
Howes,  F.  min.  can.  of  Norwich.     Attlebridge,  y.  with  Alderford^ 

r.   Bawburgh,  v.  Norwich,  St,  George,  coL  r.  dn.  and  di.  of 

Norwich. 
Howes,  T.   Fritton,  r.  T.   L.  Hodges.      Tharston,  r.  bp.    of  Ely. 

Thomdon,  r.  rey.  T.  Howes. 
Howley,  Wm.  primate  of  all  England ;  consecrated  bishop  of  London, 

1813,  and  elevated  to  the  primacy  in  1828,  on  the  decease  of 

archbishop  Sutton. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  notice,  page  24,  of  this  prelate.    It  may  be 

inferred,  from  the  strictness  with  which  the  preserves  are  watched  at  Adding- 

ton,  and  the  severe  persecution  of  poachers,  that  his  grace  is  very  fond  off—is. 

Hudleston,  A.  Bovmes,  r.  Morresby,  r,  Whitehaven  St.  Nicholas, 

c.  lord  Lonsdale. 
Hume,  T.  H.  treas.  and  can.  res.  of  Sanim.     Figheldean,  r.  Treas.  of 

Sarum,   Kewstoke,  v.  lord   Chan.     Stratford-under- Castle,  c. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Sarum. 
Huntingford,  G.  H.  bishop  of  Hereford ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Grloa* 

cester,  1802;  translated  1815. 
Hurt,  T.  Lindby,  r.  Papplewick,  c.  hon.  F.  Montague.     Scrooby,  r. 

with  Sutton-on-Lound,  v.  duke  of  Portland. 
Jacob,  S.  S.   Walder shore,  v.  Whitfield,  p.  c,  abp.  of  Cant.     TToo/- 

lavington,  v.  dn.  and  cans,  of  Windsor. 
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fUKktaoD,  J.  Ayton,  p.  c.  rev.  W.  Mamood.     Newton,  p.  c.  rev.  S. 

Shepherd.      Nuiitkorpe,  p.  c.  T.  Simpson  and  W.  RichardsoD. 
[bboteon,  T.   GaTlon,  v.  the  King-.      Lowtkorpe,   p,  c.   sir  A.  QueaCin. 

Skeme,  p.  c.  R.  Arkwrig;ht. 
Jeokinson,  J.  Banks,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  dean  of  Brecon,  and  dean 

of  Darham. 
J«pwui,  G.  preli.  and  vie.  ctior.  of  Lincoln.    Ashby  Pueror,  v.  GUn- 

than,  T.  Normanby,  v.  dn.  aud  ch.  of  Lincoln.     Lincoln  St. 

Bololph,  p,  c.  preb.  of  St.  Botolph. 
ImnBn,  G.  Kilttsea,  v.  L.  Thompson.     Skefiing,  v.  rev.  N.  Holme. 

Eatington,  v.  abp.  of  York. 
Johncon,  P.  Beeiton,  r.  Sustead,  p.  c.  the  King.     Ingworth,  i.   W. 

Wyndham. 
Jones,  H.   Lewisham,  v.  lord  Dartmouth.      Talgarlh,  v.  dn.  and  cana. 

of  Windsor.     Mablelliorpe,  r.  with  Stanc,  r.  col.  Jones. 
Iremonger,  L.    prab.  of  Winchester.     Wherwell,  preb.  sin.     Good- 

v,'orlh   Clatfiird,   v.   J.   Iremonger.     Kevil,  v.    WunboTOvgh,  v. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton. 

BnUicr-iD-liivr  of  lord  Gambier,  wbo  has  a  nephew  nilh  three  liTings. 

Kanlake,  W,  Culmstock,  v,  dn.  and  eh.  of  Exeter.     Dailon,  r.  J. 

QeveUnd.     Lozbeare,  i.  sir  T.  D.  Acland. 
Kaj«,  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ditto  prebendary,  and  provincial  chan- 
cellor of  Canterbury. 
K«i<lt.  P.  Mart,  p.  c.  earl  Kinnoul.     Ruckinge,  t.  Stalisjield,  v.  abp. 

Cant. 
Krily,  A.  P.    Bamkam,  p.    c.  Litfh  Hampton,  v.  bp.  ChicheBter. 

Hoiton,  c.  archdn.  of  London, 
KMnpthome,  J.  preb.  of  Lichfield.     Gloucetter  St.  Michael,  r.  and 

St.  Marg.  de  Grace,  c.  lord  Chan.      Norllileacli,  v.  Preston,  v. 

bp.  of  Gloncester.     Wedtnore,  v.  dn.  of  Wella, 
Krat,  G.  D.  preb.  of  Lincoln.     Newton,  i.  T.  Smith.     Lincoln  St. 

Martin,  v.  bp.  of  Lincoln.     Scothem,  v.  lord  Scarboro'.      Conis- 

holme,  T.  hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson.     East  Winch,  v.  E.  Kent. 
K«tt,  W.  Dariham.  v.  Sir  J.  Rous.     Shottisham,  r.  Mr.  Kelt.     Wal- 

dringfield,  t.  N.  Randall. 
Kcppel,  ban.  E.  G.  Qniddenham,  r.  with  Snetterlon,  r.  Shottitham 

All  Saints,  T.  and  St.  Mary,  v.  earl  of  Albennarle.  Tttlteshall, 

T.  with  Godwick,  t.  and  Wellingham,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
TUtd  son  of  lord  Albemarle,  muter  of  the  horse,  and  brother-ia-Uw  of  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk. 
Kidd,  T.    CT<^tm,    t.   sir  G.  W.  Leeds. '  Eltitley,  t.    lord  Chan. 

Norwich,  St.  Swilhin,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich,  teque$t. 
Kipling',  C.    Cotton,  r.  Newport  Pagnall,  v.  lord  Chan.     Wolver- 

ton,  V.  with  Stratford  Tony,  c.  W.  Drake. 
KipUnf;,  J.  CkearsUy,  e.  sir  C.  Dormer.     Chilton,  p.  c.  Oakley,  r. 

air  J.  Aubrey.     Upper  Winckendon,  p.  c,  air  C.  C&ve, 
Kaatchbtdl,  W.,   D.D.  Aldington,   r.   with   Smeath,  c.  abp.  Cant. 

Bircholt,  I.  iwij  Banke«.     Wethere,  r.  lord  Chan. 
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Kynaston,  sir  E.  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.M.     Famham^  St,   Oenev.  r. 

with  Risify,   r.  Kinnersley ^  v.  the  King.     Hordley^  r.   J.  K. 

Powell. 
Lade,  W.  Graveney,  v.  with  Ooodnestone,  r.   WickhamtreuXf  r.  J. 

Lade,  Knowlton,  r.  sir  N.  D*Aeth. 
Langdon,  G.    Houghton,   r.  E.  M.  Pleydell.     Milton  Abb.   v.  lord 

Dorchester.     Weston- Patrick,  p.  c.  W.  T.  L,  Wellealej. 
LandoD,  W.  dn.  of  Exeter  and  preb.  of  Sarum.     Bishopstone,  r.  preb. 

of  Bishopstone.     Branscombe,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  <tf  £xeter«     Croft , 

r.  with  Yarpole,  c.  Mrs.  Johnes. 
Lates,  J.  J.  Charlton  Abbot,  c,  F.  Pyson.     Sudely^  r.  lord  Riven. 

Winchcambe,  v.  with  Gretton,  c.  lord  Tracey. 
Law,  G.  H.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester^ 

1812. 
Law,  Henry,  archdeacon  of  Wells  and  canon  residentiary. 
Lax,  W.  Ippolitts,  T.  with  Great  Wymondtey,  t.  Marshwc^tt,  y. 

Camb.     Orwell,  v.  rev.  J.  H.  Renouard. 
Lee,    H.    fellow  of  Winton  Coll.   and   preb.  of  Hereford.     Ath^  r. 

Frimley,  p.  c.  Hound,  v.  with  Bursledon,  c.  and  Hamble,  p.  c. 

Winton  Ck)U. 

See  Bishop  Samoer  for  an  aocoont  of  Winton  College. 
Lewis,  D.  C*  min.  can.  of  Windsor.     Colnbrook,  c.  Pem.  Coll.  Oxon* 

Newington,  v.  Eton  Coll.     Ruislip,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Windsor. 
Lewis,  J.  Buttsbury,  c  rev.  D.  Uoyd.    Ingatestone,  r.  N.  W.  Lewia. 

Ravenhall,  r.  C.  W.  Western. 
Leyson,  T.  Bassalleg,  v.  bp.  Llandaff.     Panteague,  r.  Treddunnocif 

r.  C.  H.  Leigh. 
Linton,  H.  Dinton,  v.  with  Great   Teffont,  c.  Mag.   Coll.   Oxxm. 

Fritwell,  v.  North  Aston,  v.  T.  F.  WiUes. 
Long,  R.  C.  Dunston,  c.  Misses  S.  and  G.  Long.     Illington,  r.  Mrs. 

Kellett     Newton  Fiotman,    r.  Miss   Long.      Swartthorpe^  r. 

rev.  R.  C.  Long. 
Lord,  J.   Berfreyston,  r.  Oxon.     Northiam,  r.  Miss  Lord.     Dray^ 

ton  Par  slow,  r.  rev.  J.  Lord. 
Lowe,  J.    Tankersley,  r.  Swinton,  c.   Wentworth,  p.  c.  earl  Fits- 

wiiliam.     Brotherton,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Lowndes,  R.  Astwood,  v.  the  King.     North  Crawley,  r.  Misa  Don- 
combe.     Farley,  r.  Oxon. 
Lncas,  G.    Caijield,   r.    Stokesby  with  Heringby,  r.   W.   Downs. 

Billockby,  r.  Filby,  r.  C.  Lucas. 
Lnxmore,  C.  S.  dean,  with  Heullan,  v.  annexed,  chanc.  of  see  of  St. 

Asaph,  and  preb.  of  Hereford.     Bromyard,  2d  Port,  r.  and  t* 

West  Cradley,  r.  bp.  of  Hereford.     Daroven,  r.  Gurlsfield^  t» 

bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 
LuxmorOy  John,  joint  regist.  of  Hereford,  preb.  of  St.  Asaph.     Ber^ 

riew,  V.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

Three  more  Luxmores  in  the  chnrch.    They  are  sons  and  nephews  of  tlis 
late  bishop  of  St  Asaph.    The  prelate  owed  his  promotion  to  his  eoniieskNi 
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with  Uie  familr  of  the  duke  of  BncclcitRh.  He  Brat  obCaioed  the  liring  of  fU. 
Ovcrge  tbe  ^lartjr,  Uueen's- square,  nbich  he  vaculed  iipun  being  presiintpd  to 
the  ueiEhboDring  lectorj  of  St.  AniJren's,  Holboro,  ivhlcli  tii!  Md,  incemmm- 
^rnm,  with  Ihe  see  of  Hi^i«[brd.  To  the  laal  Bee  he  was  tmrglBlrd  frotn  the 
dJoccH  of  Bristol,  bEfore  which  he  held  the  dcnoery  of  Gluucnstrr.  H« 
WB4  tiBJiilaled  lo  St.  Aispb  in  tBI5.  The  progress  uf  the  bishop,  Jiko  niotl  of 
kia  brethren,  mii}  he  genertilly  traced  from  Ihe  number  of  relations  nnd  dcp'^n- 
dcMs  wbicli  Ihe;  leave  belimd  them  in  poascsBiun  of  Che  tnast  valuable  prefer- 
imcota  im  their  gift. 

Madan,  Spencer,   preb,  and  clian.  of  diocese  of  PeterboroiiKli,  chnp.  in 
ord.  to  [he  King.      Ibsfock,  r  with  Hugglescafe,  c.  Dunnincjton, 
c.  bp.  of  RwiiestPr.     T/iorjte  Conatantine,  r,  W.  p.  In^. 
Soo  of  the  late  bishop  of  Peter buroui;h,  nephew  of  llie  Into  bLsbu|>  of  Licb- 
Srkl.  «nd  ctnuio  of  Ihe  loaniuis  Cumwtillu.    Kicept  a  /atl-day  lerman  or  two, 
«Te  do  not  know  an}  other  claim  of  this  reverend  plumlUt  to  hu  appointoicala. 
Hw  onelE,  |}ir  bishop,  lo  whom  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  prefurmentB,  was, 
at  fir>l,  ialeoded  fur  the  bar,  and,  with  that  view,  entered  himseir  a  scudenl  of 
Um!  Temple ;  but  Ihe  i^lemtion  uf  liii  uncle  14  the  archtiishopric,  on  ths  denth 
of  Dr.  Seeker.  apcnFd  a  more  lucrative  piotpeci,  and  he  devoted  himself,  with- 
■rat  aJijr  parlicalir  cull  that  waj,  to  ihe  Fhuich.     Uis  first  prefermoat  was  the 
ricb  rettory  of  Wroihatn,  lo  Kent,  Hcmn  after  which  ho  obtained  a  prebend  of 
Westminster,  and  Bhortly  after  (uceeeded  Dr.  Moore  in  the  deaner;  of  Cunler- 
bary-     Od  ilie  tnuMlalian  of  bUbnp  Hurd,  he  was  raieed  to  the  (ArsM  of  Lich- 
OeUl  and  Caventrj;  and,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Dou|;la),  he  succeeded  blm  as 
deal)  of  Windsor,  whicli  he  vacaied  for  the  richer  deanery  of  Durham. 
Haddj,  J.  Sojaerton,  r.  Incumbent.      Stansfield,  r.   ffartest,  r.  Box- 
led,  r.  the  King. 
Mwkliiun.  Robert,  archd.  of  York,  and  canon,  rca. 
Maltby,  £dward,  bishop  of  Clilchester,  and  preacher  to  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  :  consecrated  in  1S31. 
Manning,  H.  C.  Burgh  Castle,  r.  the  King.     Thetford  Si.  Cuth.  c. 
nadSt.  Peter,  r.  duke  Norfolk-     Saaton,  t.  Corp.  of  Thetford. 
MapletoR,  J.  H.  Sotttkwnrk.   Ckristchurch,  r-  Trostecs  of  Mai^hall's 
chnritifti.      Wkaddon,  v.   New  Coll.   Oxon.      Mitcham,  v.    Mrs. 
CttntMoii. 
Hush,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  professor  of  dtrinitj.  Cam' 

bridge. 
Hmrsham,  hon.  and  rer.  J.  Allmifton,  r.  eai4  Ronuwj.     Wateriiig- 
bary,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester.     Kirby  Overblow,  r.    earl 
Egremont. 
Canon  of  Windsor,  prebend  of  Bath  and  Well*,  ditto  of  Rochester.    Brother 
of  lord  Romatj. 

Manbam,    C.   Cavenfield,   v.   dn.   and  ch.    Rochester.     Edgcatt,  r. 

Sloke  Lyne,  v.  J.  Coker,     Islington,  v.  dn.  and  cans.  Windsor. 

Harvham,  R  Scullkorpe,   r.  air  G.  Chadd.     Wramplingh^un,  r.  Strat- 

ton  Strawlesi,  r.  R.  Marsham. 
Haotingberd,  Y.  C.  Cakeby,  v.  Dribg,  r.  KettUtby,  r.  Sovlh  Ormeiby, 

c  C.  B.  Massingberd. 
HaTor,  W.  Bladon,  i.  Hurley,  T.  Woodstock,  c.  duke  of  Marlborough 
Thia  is  the  well.knowa  compiler  of  aseful  books,  and  a  oatiTe  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was,  at  Bnt,  a  ichaolniasler,  and  being  employed  bjr  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
nmgh  to  iiutruct  the  innior  branches  ol  the  familr  in  writing,  he  obtained  inch 
EtTonr  a*  to  gel  a  tide  for  Iwlr  order*.  Soon  after  he  vaa  rewarded  with  the 
liTiags  of  Hoitej  and  Woodstock. 

l3 
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Methold,   T.  preb.  of  Norwich.    Apsal'Stoneham^  r«  W.  Middleton. 

Kilvertofiy  r.  lord  Chan.     Wetheringselt^  r.  Mrs.  CIom. 
Millard,  C.  F.  Henley^  v.  Norwich  iSt.  Giles,  r.  and  at  Palace,  d. 

dn.  and  ch.  Norwich.     Hickling,  y.  Mr.  Micklethwaite. 
Miller,  £.  Chesterton^  c.  lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.     Radway,  r. 

Ratley,  v.  lord  Chan* 
Millers,  G.  min.  can.  of  Ely.     Hardwich,  r.  Runham,  r,  Stanford, 

T.  bp.  of  Ely. 
Mills,  T.  chap,  to  the  King.     Bumpstead  Helion,,  r.  Ctmb.    Little 

Henneyy  r«  Stutton,,  r.  N.  Bamardiston. 
Mitford,  J.    Benhally  v.  W.  Mitford.     Weston,  St.  Peter%  r.  the 

King.  Stratford  St.  Andrew ,  r.  chan.  of  dn.  of  Lancaster. 
Monk,  John  H.  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster : 

consecrated  in  1830. 
Monins,  J.  Charlton ,  near  Dover,  r.  Ringwould,  r.  rer.  J.  Monina. 

Fawkenhurst,  r.  Hurst,  r.  Miss  Carter. 
Moore,  G.  Crosby,  r.  lord  Chan.     Lincoln  St.  Margaret,  wiik  St, 

Peter,  p.  c.  precent.  and  preb.  Lincoln  Cath.     Oumby,  r.  chan. 

du.  of  Lancaster. 
Moore,  R.  preb.  of  Canterbury.     Eynesford,  r.   Hollingboum,   r. 

Hunton,  r.  Latchingdon,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Morgan,  H.  H.  can.  res.  of  Hereford.     Fownhope,  t.  Wolhope,  r. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.     Moccas,  r.  sir  G.  Cornwall. 
Mounsey,  G.  Forest,  c.  lord  Derby.     Fairfield,  p.  c.  Trustees.  Ru^k^ 

ton  Spencer,  c.  lord  Macclesfield. 
Mount,  C.  Bath,  Christchurch,  c.  rev.  C.  A.  Moysey.     Hannington, 

V.  R.  Montgomery.     Helmdon,  r.  Suttesbury,  r.  Oxon. 
Moysoy,  C.  A.  archdn.  of  Bath,  preb.  of  Wells.     Bath,  Wolcot,  r. 

dame  Gay.     Boarhunt,  d.  T.  Kethwayte.     Southwickf  d.  Mr. 

Thistlethwayte. 
Mucklestone^  J.  F.  preb.  and  vie.  of  Lichfield,  and  preb.  of  Wolver* 

hampton.     Tong,  p.  c.  G.  Durant.    Weeford,  c.  chan.  of  Lich- 
field.    Wybunbury,  v.  bp.  of  Lich.  and  Cov. 
Mules,  J.  H.  Abbofs  Isle,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Bristol.     Broadwater, 

c.  Broadway,  c.  rev.  W.  Palmer.     Ilminster,  v.  H.  Hanning. 
Murray,    Geo.    bishop  of  Rochester,  dean  of  Worcester,   rector  of 

Bishopsboume,  and  chaplain  to  abp.  of  Cant. 
Nelson,  J.  vie.  chor.of  Lincoln.     Rushing  ton,  v.  the  King.     Searbyi, 

r.  Wellingore,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lincoln.     Snarford,  r.  tob-dn. 

of  Lincoln.     Lincoln  St.  Mark,  p.  c.  precent.  of  Lincoln. 
Nevile,  viscount,  Byrling,  v.  Holveston,  r.  with  Burgh  Aptan,  r. 

Otiey,  r.  lord  Abergavenny. 

Third  son  of  the  noble  patron.    Another  son  it  vicar  of  Trant,  in  Svssex,  and 
rector  of  Birlinf:,  in  Kent. 

Newsam,  Clement,    Harbury,  v.  Miss  Newsam.     Portbury,  r.  with 

Tickenham,  v.  bp.  of  Bristol. 
Nicholas,  John,  D.D.   Bremilham,  r.  lady  Northwich.    Fiskericm 

Ange,  r.  W.  H.  F.  Talbot     Westport,  v.  with  Brocktenbortmgh^ 

c.  lord  Chan. 
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Nicolay,  G.  F.  L.  ore  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Katliarine;  Little  Mar- 

low,  V.  rev.  G.  F.  L  Nicolay.     London,  .St.  Michael  Royal  and 

St.  Martin.  Vintry,  t.  abp.  Cant,  and  bp.  Worcester,  .J(.— See 

Nicolay,  in  the  Place  List. 
North,   Henry.     Heacham,    v.   H.   Speiman.      Great  Ringstead,   St, 

Andrew  aitd  St.  Peter,  t.  II.  Sryloman. 
Northcote,  Hugh,   Dowlan,  p.  c.     Moakoakkampton,    r.    OAhamp- 

ton  St.  James,  r.    Uplon  Pynt,  i.  sir  H.  Northcote. 
Noll,  G.  F.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Wiiiion,  Chichester,  and  Sarum.     Ear- 

rieliham,  r.  All  Souls'  Coll.  .  Woodckurch,  i.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Tlii*  gcntlemui  bas  been  fur  a  long  t[me  rousing  ;  slioulij  this  meet  hit  ejew 
WCbeg  toiDronnhiiD,  Ihat  the  parisliioners  of  Wmxlchurch  ore  Ter;  deairauaof 
•eeiug  biai,  atttl  they  wUh  to  Itaow  where  be  may  be  fouruli  they  hare  been 
•ened  with  noticea  lor  Iho  peyment  of  lilbes  by  the  solicilor  of  the  re»  Brand 
plutalial,  nho  has  aaly  bneu  anet  in  the  panah  during  (be  wliole  of  last  rei|{n, 
aad  thai  for  a  day  ouly. 
Oskes,  James.    Gipping,  A.  C.  Tyrrel.     ThuTstoa,  v.  RattUsden,  r. 

James  Oakes,  esq,   Tostock,  r    Mr.  Moseley. 
OUerehaw,  John,  D.D,  archdn.  of  Norfolk,  with  Coston,  p.c  Ludham, 

T.  bp.  of  Norwich.     Ranworth,  v.  with  Upton,  St.  Margaret,  v. 

bp.  of  Ely,    Redenhall,  r,  with  Hatlestoae,  c.  dulie  of  Norfolk, 

on  nom.  of  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Onslow,  G,  W,    Send,  v.  Kith  Ripley,  c.  eorl  Onslow.     If'isley,  r. 

with  Perford,  v.  Shalford,  v,  with  BramUy,  c.  lord  Chan. 
OelsIow,  R,  F.  archdn.  of  Worcester,  preb.  of  Sarum.    Kidderminster, 

T.  w.  Lower  Mitlon,  c.  lord  Foley.     NewenI,  v.  hon.  E.  Foley. 

The  tencrsble  srf  licicacon  is  Bun  of  the  bie  dean  of  Worcester,  whoie  father 

.    wat  a  lieutcnant-gcDerai,  aed  brother  of  the  famous  Arthur  Onskiw,  wbo  was 

foriy  years  apeaker  of  IheColtcclive  Wisdom.   A.  C.  Clnslow,  n»lor of  St.  Mary, 

Newioglun-butti,  at  which  benelice  the  biibop  ti(  Worcester  is  patron,  is  a 

brother  of  the  archdeacon. 

Oxendea,  Mont,    Bonington,  r.  T.  PapilloD.     Luddtngkam,  r.  lord 

Chan.      Wingham,  p.  c.  sir  H.  Oxenden. 
Palmer,  G.  Leominster,  v.  Eton  Coll.     Parham,  t.  baroness  Zoucli. 

Sidlington.  i.  N.  TredcrofL 
Parkinaon,  J.   D.D.   Brocklesby,  r.  lord  Yarborough,     Healing,   r. 

rer.  R.  Parkinson.     Immingham,  v.  W.  Amcotta, 
Parkinson,   T.    D.D.  preb.   St.   Paul's,   chan.  of  dioc.   of  Chester, 

archdn.  of  Leicester;  Kegworth,  r.  with  Isley  Walton,  c.  Christ 

Coll.  Camb. 

UT  UTingi  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Uciferaity  of  Oxford,  and  £B2  in  the  ftift  of 
Cambridge.  The  livings  are  Hidiale  in  different  parts  of  (he  country  ;  mapy  of 
tbem  in  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  lirings  are  annexed  to  the  ptovoslships 
and  professorships  of  the  different  colleges,  but  for  the  most  pari  they  am  ia 
tkegifl  of  the  fellows.  By  til e  slalutex  ot  the  universities  theholdiaj;  of  a 
fellowship  IB  incompalible  with  the  holding  of  a  college  living.  When,  however, 
a  living  is  mart  valuable  than  a  fellowship,  a  fellowship  is  vacated  for  the  sake 
of  being  eligible  to  the  hring. 

Parsons,  H.  preb.  of  Wells;  Durleigh,  v.  Mr.  Dunning.  Goat- 
hartt,  T.  lady  Tynte.     Wembdon,  t.  C.  K.  Tynto. 

Payne,  Henry  l^omas,  can.  res.  of  St.  David's,  preb.  of  Brecon; 
Devunnuck,  t.  with  Blaen  Olyn  Tavy,  c.  bp.  of  Gloucester. 
Ystradvellty,  p.  c.  Llanbtdr,  r.  Patricio,  p.  c.  duke  Beaufort. 
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Pearce,  Thomas,  Folkstone^  v.  Hawkinge,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.    Hartlip^ 

T.  dean  and  c.  of  Roch.       Merstorty  r.  lord  Chan. 
Pearson,  H.  dean  of  Salisbury. 
Pellew,  hon.  G.  D.D.  dn.  of  Norwich,  preb.  of  York;  London^  St. 

Dionis  Backchurch,  r.  dn.  and  can.  of  Cant 
This  honourable  aod  very  reverend  dignitary  is  son  of  lord  Exmoiith,  who 
has  a  pension  of  £2000  a-year,  and  son-in-law  of  lord  Sidmoath,  who  has  a 
pension  of  £S000  a-year.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  his  abilities  not  lying  that  way,  he  was,  after  eating  a  few  terms,  tamed 
over  to  the  church.  His  progress  in  this  line  has  been  very  successful:  in  1819 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Naseing,  worth  £1200  a-year;  next  jrear  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  said  to  be  worth  £4000  a-year;  and, 
within  a  few  months  after  he  had  a  prebend's  stall  in  St.  Paul's:  these  appear 
to  have  be«n  subsequently  resigned  or  negotiated  for  his  present  preferments. 
Penrice,  Charles,  Smallburgh,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich.     WittoUy  r.  toith 

Brundally    r.  and  Little  Plumstead,  r.  J.  Musket. 
Pepys,  H.  preb.  of  Wells;  Aspeden,  r.  brd  Hardwicke.     IVestmilly  r. 

MoretoHy  r.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Percy,  hon.  Hugh,  D.D.  bp.  of  Carlisle,  chan.  of  Sanun,  preb.  of 

St  Paurs.— See  page  26. 
Perkins,  F.  D.  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M.;  Down-Hatherley,  t.  SaWy  t. 

with  Stokcy  V.  Swayfieldy  r.  lord  Chan. 
Perkins,  John  David,  D.D.  Dawlishy  v.  bp.  Exon.     Exeter y  St.Lau- 

renccy  r.  Manheady  r.  lord  Chan. 
Pett,  Phineas,  D.D.  archdK.  of  Oxford,  can.  of  Christ  Church,  preb.  of 
,     Sarum.   CAz/fto/Zon,  r.bp.  of  Winton.   iVet(;tnp/on,  r.  abp.of  Cant. 
Phillpotts,  Henry,  bishop  and  treasurer  of  Exeter,  and  prebendary  of 

Durham. 
The  honest  retraction  of  an  error  does  credit  to  the  heart  and  anderstaading; 
but  if  a  roan  from  mercenary  motives  suppresses  or  disguises — for  he  oannot 
abandon  them — his  convictions,  he  is  a  traitur  to  truth,  and  merits  the  most  Igno- 
minious brand  that  public  opinion  can  inflict.  The  most  charitable  cannot  pat 
a  favourable  construction  on  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  and  he  is  given  up, 
by  all  parties,  as  one  guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes.  The  first  exploit  we  remem- 
ber of  this  spiritual  adventurer  was  a  pamphlet  imputed  to  him  in  defence  of  the 
Manchester  massacre,  in  which  800  poor  creatures,  men.  women,  and  children, 
were  killed,  cut-down,  and  maimed,  under  the  sabres  of  a  ferocious  yeoBUUiry. 
He  next  signalized  himself  by  his  writings  against  catholic  emancipationt  and 
finally  astonished  people  by  voting  for  a  minister,  at  Oxford,  who  was  favour- 
able  to  the  catholic  relief  bill.  Thus  he  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  at  last 
receives  his  reward— universal  contempt  and  a  mitre!  As  the  political  bishop 
had  succeeded  in  fastening  on  the  See  of  Exeter,  we  would  have  suffered  him 
to  have  held  Stanhope  rectory  too,  with  the  fine  house  to  live  in  he  had  bailt 
at  an  expense  of  £12.000 :  there  appeared  a  paltriness  in  the  Whigs  attempting 
to  blink  the  transaction  by  suffering  the  prelate  to  exchange  the  rectory  with 
Mr.  Darnell  for  a  stall  at  Durham. 

Pierce,  W,  M.  Burwelly  v.    with  WalmsgatCy  c.  GouUbyy  y.  M.  B. 

Lister.     FuUetby,  r.  bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Plater,  Charles  Eaton,  River,  v.  Whilstahhy  c.  abp.  of  Cant.     Sea- 

saltery  v.  d.  and  c.  of  Cant. 
Plimley,  Henry,  chan.  of  diocese  of  Chichester,  preb.  of  Chichester; 

Cuckfieldy  T.  Shoreditchy  v.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Poison,  J.  H.  P.  preb.  of  Exeter;  Exeter  Major y  r.  d*  and  c.  of 

Exeter.     Upton  Hcliouy  r.  Jos.  Poison,  esq. 
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Poore,  J.  Bicknor,  t.  loid  Chan.    Murtlon,  r.  St,  Jolin'a  Coll.    tiain- 

hnm,  V.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Polchett,  Wiiliam,  preb.  of  Sanim;  Nortk  and  South  Grantkrm,  t, 

viilk   Great  and  Little   Ounuerby,  v.    Landontkorpe,   v.  and 

Bracthy,  v.  cath.  of  Sanini, 
Pott,  Jo«.  ilolden,  archdn.  of  Londoo.  preb.  of  Si.  Paul's,  chan.  of 

Exeter  Ctkth.;  Kemiagtim,  v.  bp.  of  I.oiiiI(>n. 
PouIk'T,  Edm.  preb.  of  Winton;  Alton,  i.  with  fhli/lwurn,  c.  dn. 

■nd  Clin,  of  Wioton.     Meonstoke,  r.  ivitli   Sobc'rlon,  c.  bp.  of 

Winton. 
Pratt,  J.  S.  preb.  of  Peterboro';  Maxey,  v.  Paalon.  r.  with  Wer- 

rmgtoa,  c.  dn.  and  cna.  of  Peterboro'.     Peterboro,  Sfc.  v.  bp.  of 

Peterboro'. 
Preston,  W.  preb.  of  York;  Bulmer,  r.  enri  Fttzwilliam.     Bulter- 

wich,  c.  Parson  Foord.     Eigham,  r.  T.  Grimstone.     ScvJcoates, 

T.  the   King.      Whenby,   t.  W.    Garforth.      Wold  Newton,    v. 

boa.  M.  Langton. 
PrCtyman,  G.  T.  chan.  and  can.  res.  of  Lincoln,  preb.  of  Winton; 

Vhalfoat  St.  Oilet,  r,  Wheathampstead,  t.  with  Harpcnden,  r. 

bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Prstyman,  John,  preb.  of  Lincoln;  Sherrington,  r.  Winwici,  r,  bp. 

of  Lincoln. 
Prelyman,  Richard,  prec.  and  con.  res.  of  Dncoln;  Middleton  Stoney, 

t.  Walgrave,  r.  with  Hannington,  v.  bp.  of  Lincoln.      Wrougk- 

lon,  T.  bp,  of  Winton. 
BiTiiig.  at  page  ar.  noticed  the  numerous  eccleMiuticsl  pmolaments  of  tbe 
Pletf  man*,  we  shnll  only  gite  tomo  u>ouuiil  of  lh«  rlie  of  the  bialiop,  to  whom 
tbe  funiljr  ia  indebted  for  ila  i>rcfe(Oicnt«.  Tumllne,  formerly  Prelymau,  Ibe 
Ute  biihup  of  W  iDcbester,  was  the  son  of'a  IrttilcsniBn  al  Jlury  SI.  Edinund'a, 
al  \br  K  mm  mill -sell  ,10 1  of  wliicli  loivii  Le  und  his   Imjlher,  Dr.  John  Prelyman, 

which  they  removed  to  Cambridge.  Tho  biabop  wa«  distinguished  at  the 
Bniiersity  as  ■  good  claasical  acholar  and  ei  pert  arithmetician.  HaTJDg  the 
good  fortuae  to  become  tutor  to  "  the  Heaven-born  minister,"  he  loon  ex- 
perienced the  patronage  of  hia  pupil,  who  appointed  him  big  private  secretary, 
■od  ga>e  him  a  prebendal  itall  in  Ihe  church  of  SL  Peter,  Weatmlniler.  In 
1T87  be  was  made  biibop  of  Lincoln,  to  which  preferment  was  added  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Randolph,  he  was  offered  the 
See  of  London,  but  that  dignity  be  declined,  from  an  expectation  of  aomething 
Kioi«  substantial,  ia  whicb  calculation  he  was  not  disappointedj  for,  on  the 
death  of  Brownlow  North,  he  obtained  the  rich  See  of  W  inchester,  the  (KMUHjn 
laawa  of  episcopal  ambition. 
Price,  Morgan,  Knebworth,  t.  Letckwortk,  r.  R.  W.  Lytton,     Llan- 

gedwyn,  c.  air  W.  W.  Wynne.     Tallackdu,  r.  Parson  Griffiths. 
Proby,  Charles,  can.  of  Windsor;   Tachbrook   Biihopi,  t.  Lichfield 

Oath.     Twichenkam,  v.  d.  and  can.  of  Windsor.     Waddesden, 

3rd  Port,  r.  duke  Marlborough. 
Probyn,  John,  archdn.  of  Uandaff;  Abhenhall,  r,  E.  Frobyn.     Ma- 

Ihem,  T.  with  Caerwent,  v,  archdn.  of  LJandaff. 
Praetor,    Joseph,    D.D.  preb.  of  Norwich;    Coninglorip    t.    Oidding 

Stttpug,  I.  J.  Heathcote. 
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Prosser,  Richard,  D.D.  preb.  of  Durham,  with  E(uington,  r. 

Radcliffe,  John,  Doddington,  v.  Teynham,  ▼.  archdn.  of  Cant  Lime- 
house,  r.  Brazenose  Coll. 

Ramsden,  W.  B.  Croxton  All  Saints,  v.  Christ  Coll.  Great  Stam- 
bridge^  r.  govs,  of  Charter  House.  Little  Wakering^  t.  St. 
Bart.  Hospital.      Wit c ham,  v.  d.  and  c.  of  EI7. 

Randolph,  J.  H.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's;  Burtan  CoggleSy  r.  lord  Chan. 
Fobbing^  r.  the  King.     Not  hall,  v.  bp.  of  London. 

Randolph,  T.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chap,  to  the  King;  Oreat  Hod- 
ham,  r.  and  Little  Hadham,  c.  bp.  of  London. 

Raymond,  Oliver,  Belchamp  Waiters,  t.  with  Bulmer,  v.  Middle- 
ton,  r.  Trustees  of  S.  R.  Raymond. 

Rennell,  Thomas,  D.D.  dn.  of  Winchester,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's.  Bar- 
ton Stacey,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton. 

The  prebend  was  resigned  to  Dr.  Rennell,  by  hia  father,  on  his  obtaining  a 
fellowship  in  the  university.  Having  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Grenvilles, 
he  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  city,  and,  in  1708,  was  made  master  of  the 
Temple.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes  be  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Win- 
chester. The  dean  married  a  daaghter  of  Judge  Blackstone,  by  whom  he  has  a 
son,  who  is  also  in  the  charch.  He  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a 
foolish  book,  called  the  Pursuits  qf  Literature,  but  this  charge  he  publicly  dis- 
avowed. He  is  the  author  of  several  political  sermons,  one  delivered  in  Win- 
chester cathedral,  in  1793,  on  the  Violence  and  Blood  GuUUnesi  qf  'Ae  French 
Revolution;  another  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  success  of  his  msjesty's  arms^ 
preached  before  the  Collective  Wisdom,  1798.  We  mention  these  forgotten 
squibs,  thinking  they  may  afford  a  hint  to  spiritna!  aspirants,  who  may  seek  to 
avail  themselves  of  passing  events,  by  serving  up  au  rechauffi  the  labours  of  the 
venerable  dean. 

Rice,  hon.  £.  dn.  of  Gloucester,  and  precentor  of  York.     Great  J2m- 
sing  tony  r.  lord  Dynevor.     Oddington,  r.  pijecentor  of  York. 
Brother  of  lord  Dynevor,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Markhams. 

Richards,  Charles,  preb.  of  Winton.  Chale,  r.  Incumbent.  Winches- 
ter, St.  Bartholomew,  v.  the  King. 

Richardson,  J.  vie.  chor.  of  York.  Crambe,  v.  Hutton*s  AmbOf  p.  c. 
abp.  of  York.  Fryston  Ferry,  v.  vie.  chor.  of  York.  Heslingtonf 
V.  Huntington,  t.  York  Cath. 

Rodney,  hon.  Spencer,  New  Romney,  v.  All  souls  Coll.     Swarratimf 

r.  A.  Baring,  M.P.   Wonstow,  v.  T.  Swineston. 

Brother  of  lord  Rodney,  a  pensioner ;  another  brother  vicar  of  Eye,  of  whicli 
the  lord  Chancellor  is  patron. 

Roles,  William,  Raunds,  v.  Upton  Lovel,  r.  Shamcot,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Rolfe,  Robert,  Caldecot,  r.  Mrs.  Tynte.  Cockley  Cley,  r.  R.  Daah* 
wood.  Hempnall,  v.  John  T.  Mott.  Yaxley,  r.  Thurgarton^  p. 
bp.  of  Norwich. 

Rooke,  George,  Wolford,  v.  with  Burmington,  c.  Woolvercot,  c.  Mer- 
ton  Coll.      Yardley  Hastings,  r.  marquis  Northampton. 

Rowley,  Joshua,  East  Bergholt,  r.  with  Brentham,  r.  Incumbent. 
Stoke  by  Nay  land,  r.  sir  W.  Rowley. 

Royle,  James,  Islington,  v.  the  King.  Stanjield,  r.  rev.  W.  New- 
come.     Wereham,  p.  c.  with  Wretton^  c.  Edw.  W.  Pnitt. 
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Rycroft,  Henrj,  preb.  of  Lincoln.     Greelham,  r.  Mvtnby,  v.  bp.  of 

Rjdor,  boa.  Ueary,  D.D.  hp.  of  LichReli!  and  Coventry,  with  Pitch- 
ley,  X.  annexed,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Brother  of  lord  Hamiivbj,  and  uncle  of  lord  Sandnn,  M.P.  ]>t«  un:rrtiay  to  tha 
India  Board.    Theprelale  wuraifed  toilw  seeof  Oloucesleron  lhi>  tranilation 
of  Htrntin^ord  to  tbe  neighbaurlDg  bisliopricof  Hereford,  from  iihicb  Luxmorti 
bad  bMn  reuored  la  St.  Asapb,     It  t«  neceuar;  to  atlend  to  these  translatmni, 
■a  ihpy  aflbrd  an  impoTtADl  key  in  llie  disposal  of  palroosEr;  the  aucceuivo 
reminea  of  bishaps  and  rii^itiiries  K">erally  being  indicated  by  trails  of  rela- 
liooi  left  behiad  in  puuesaion  of  the  most  valnable  pTefrnnt>Dt9. 
Sandiford,  P.,  D.D.  Aihbury,  r.  bp.  of  Bath,     Fulmodeslon,  t.  with 
Croxton,     v.  Corpufl  Christi  Coll.     Newton  in  the  file,  r.  bp.  of 
Dy. 
S&rg«nt,  J.  Ornffhatn,  r.  Woolavington,  r.  with  Punton,  v.  J,  Sar- 
gent, eeq. 
Savory,  Samuel  H,  Barmer,  c.  eari  Oxford.     Houghton'in-lhe-Hole, 

T,  ninnjilis  Cholraondely,     Twjfford,  t.  G.  Thomns. 
S««le,  J.  B.,  D-D.  Anstye.  r.  Camb.     Siiited,  i.  abp.  Canl.     Wil- 

lingnle  Spain,  t.  bp.  of  London. 
Simma,  W.  Eratt,  Nayland,  c.  air  W.  Rowlev.     Santon  Downham, 
p.  c.  lord  Cadogan.     West  Bergholt,  r.  W.  Fiaher.     West  Toft, 
r.  J.  Moaely. 
SUnpmn  ,T.  Botjnton,  v,  Carnaby,  v.  Fraislhorpe,  c.  sir  G.  Strickland. 

AuboTn,^.  c.dn.  of  York. 
Singleton,  Thomas,  archdn.  of  Northumberland  ititk  Elsdon,  r.  an- 
nexed, preb.  of  Worcester. 
Skdirty,  Francis,  Hominghata,  p.  and  p.  c.  dn.  of  Serum.     Lulling' 
lam,   t,  marq.  Bath.      Winlerbourne    Abbas,  r.   and   Steeple/on, 
T.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon. 
SUney,  Richard,  Kemberton,  r.  with  Stttton  Maddock,  r.  P.  Brongh- 
ton.     Penkridge,  p.  c.  with  Coppenhall  Hay,  c.  Dunston,  c.  and 
Woodbaiton,  c.  bit  E.  Lyttleton. 
Sleath,  John,  D.D.  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  chaplain  to  the  King. 
A*  Dr.  Sleaib  is  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  ichool,  we  caoDot  help  mijeitiag 
Va  the  abuses  Id  the  maaaKenieat  bj  the  Mercer's  company  of  that  monificent 
fonndatioD  of  dean  Colet.   The  landed  reTCnues  of  the  school  amount  tonpwards 
of  £GO00  per  aonum  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  sundry  outgoinits  in  dinners,  commit- 
tee!, peosions,  repain,  tcratnities,  and  medals,  it  i«  coatriTed  that  tha  expendi- 
Inie  shall  nearly  equal  the  income.     It  is  nolt  admitted,   the  charity  was 
ialended  for  all  who  could  avail  themseWea  of  it,  whether  rick  or  poor ;  why 
then  should  the  beasBU  of  so  wealthy  a  foundation,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
BetiDpolls,  be  limited  to  the  prerise  number  of  1  S3  scholaral   The  company  are 
invested  with  full  authority  to  modify  the  statutes  of  the  school,  as  the  changes 
of  the  times  may  reqaire.    When  the  number  15S  was  fixed,  the  Income  of  the 
foundation  was  no!  one-GftielL  part  of  its  present  amoanl,  and  that  number  was 
fxed  solely  from  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  founder.* 

But  if  the  company  are  scrupnlous  about  violating  the  ordinances  of  dean 
Colel,  it  is  strange  they  havs  already  violated  so  many.    The  dean  ordained 
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that,  erery  morning^  the  children  should  be  at  the  school  by  leTeii  o'clock ; 
that,  thrice  every  day,  prostrate,  they  should  say  their  prayers;  that,  at 
(■hildermas-day,  they  should  *'  come  to  Paule  Church  and  hear  the  CkiUe 
Bi$hop*$  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  high-man."    Are  these  things  obsenred  ? 

The  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  Ichool  are  venerated  in  the  same  way,  we  suspect, 
as  those  of  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester ;  just  as  much  of  them  is  ob- 
senred as  suits  the  interest  of  those  having  the  management,  the  rest  is  given  to 
the  winds.  On  this  principle  the  high-master's  salary  of  a  nmrk  a  week  U  in- 
terpreted to  mean  £613  per  annum,  besides  gratuities;  and  the  saniiaster*8 
salary  of  6«.  8d.  a  week  £300  per  annum.  From  what  part  of  the  ordinances 
the  annual  g^Id  medal  to  the  accountant-surveyor,  or  the  fee  of  one  guinea  for 
attendance  on  committees  is  derived,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  high-master,  Dr.  Slealh,  it  appears,  the  children 
mostly  belong  to  the  clergy,  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  medical  men  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  gentlemen  in  Doctors'  Commons.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested the  instruction  of  the  school  should  embrace  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  but  vre  have  not  heard  this  plan  has  been  adopted.  There  cer- 
tainly appears  no  just  reason  why  the  education  ol'  the  school  should  be  limited 
to  the  acquirement  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Dean  Colet  contemplated  no  such 
restriction  when  he  said,  "  desirifig  nothynge  tnore  thanne  eddcatiON  mtd  brimg' 
ing  uppe  children  in  good  mannere  and  literature."  Without  deviating  from  the 
literal  expression,  education  might  be  interpreted  to  include  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge  beside  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages. 

The  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  is  wholly  indefensible.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  same  number  of  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
at  a  much  less  sum  than  was  paid  in  pension  to  the  late  high-master ;  bat  it  is 
mostly  thus  in  foundations  under  the  management  of  corporate  bodies;  no 
efforts  to  economize  or  to  multiply  the  objects  of  the  charity.  If  there  be  a 
surplus  revenue  it  is  sure  to  be  exhausted  in  the  expenses  of  comnuttees,  law- 
agency,  and  surveyors'  charges  ;  in  extra  repairs  and  improvements ;  in  osten- 
tatious buildings ;  in  luxurious  feasting  for  the  parties  and  their  friends ;  and 
in  pensions  and  gratuities.  There  is  never  too  much — generally  too  little»  and 
the  charity  in  debt 

Smith,  S.,  D.D.  dn.  of  Christchurch,  preb.  of  York.     Daventry,p.e. 

Dry  Drayton,  r.  Oxon. 
Smith,  Sidney,  preb.  of  Bristol,  and  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul*s.     Fotton^  r. 

lord  chan.  Londesboro\  v.  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Somerset,  lord  Wm.  preb.  of  Bristol.     Crick  Lowel,  r.  Llangattock,  r. 

with  Lonelly  and  Llangennett,  c.  duke  Beaufort. 
Sparke,  Bowyer  Edward,  D.D.  bishop  of  Ely ;   consecrated  bishop  of 

Chester,  1809. 
Sparke,  J.  H.  preb.  and  chan.  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.     Leveringtcn,  r* 

with  Parson  Drove,  c.  Littlebury,  sinecure,  r.  bp.  of  Ely. 

Son  of  the  preceding ;  the  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  tator  to 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  his  advancement  followed  of  course.  From  Hie 
deanery  of  Bristol  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dampier,  removed  to  the  valuable  see  of  Ely.  Besides  an  immense  reveMM 
and  numerous  cathedral  appointments,  he  has  one  hundred  and  eight  liTings  ia 
his  gift.  For  an  account  of  the  preferments  the  rev.  prelate  has  heaped  on  kis 
family  see  p.  25. 

Spooner,  William,  archdn.  of  Coventry,  preb.  of  Lichfield.    AcU^  r. 

lord  Calthorpe.     Elmdon,  r.  L  Spooner. 
Spry,  J.  Hume,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.    Hanbury,  y.  bp.  lich. 

and  Cov.     St.  Marylehone,  r.  the  King. 

The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  purchased  of  the  duke  of  P<MrtUnid 
the  advowson  of  the  opulent  and  populous  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  out  of  the 
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produrc  of  Ibe  crowD  lands,  far  £40,000;  this  Hoi  coo lidered  leaa  than  the 
talor,  but  hU  gnire  whs  content  to  ranks  a  SBcrificr,  rnlber  limn  lliu  palronage 
or  Ml  importunt  n  district  sbDold  fall  iuto  Hie  banda  of  diBsenlers. 
Stabbacic,  William,  East  Anslye,  r.  corp.  of  Exeter.     St.  Stephen,  r. 

bp,  of  Exeter.     Sancread,  v.  da.  and  ch.  of  Eiton. 
Stanhope,  hon.  F.  H.  R.  St.  Buryan.  d.  and  r.  with  St.  Levan,  c.  tho 

King.      Cattan,  r.  Wresile,  v.  lonl  Fgremont. 
Sttwell.  Wm.  M.  Cmacomhe,  t.  rev.  W.  Karakkc.     Filteigh,  r.  with 
Eiitt  Buvhland,  r.  earl  Fortescue,     High-Bickington,  r.  rev.  W. 

SUwell. 
SCerena,  Robert,  D.D.  dn.  of  Rochester,  preb.  of  Lincoln.     West  Far- 

high,  1.  dn.  nm!  ch.  of  Rocht'ater. 
StopfonJ.  hun.  R.  B.  preb.  of  Hcrefunl,  caa  of  Wiadaor,  chap,  in  onL  to 

H.  M.     Barton  Seagrave,  r.  duke  Buccleugh. 
Strong,  Philip,  Aston  .ibhots.  v.  lord  Cheslerlipld.     Colchester,  St. 

Michael,  Mile  End,  r.Mi/land,  r.co'intesji  de  Grev. 
StoUHn,  N.  J.  Higham,  v.  Offton,   t.  with   Utile   Bricct,  c.  Somcrs- 

hem,  T.  Tnisteee. 
St  Jolm,  J.  F.  prebi    of    Worcester;     Chaddesden,    c.    H.  Gilbert 

Poieick,  V.  Sevemsioke,    r.  lord    Coventry.      Spondon,  v.  with 

Locker,  c.  and  Standley,  e.  D.  W.  Lowe. 
Simmer,  C.  H.  V.    Farmborough,  r.  G.  H.  Sumner.     Neu>digate,r. 

lord  fhna.     Nea'inglon  Butts,  Trinity, c.  rec,  of  Newington. 
Stttoiter,  Charles  Rith.  D.D.  bishop  of  Winchester,  sub-denti  of  Canter- 
bury, prelate  of  the  ordet  of  the  garter,  and  visitor  of  WindieBtcr 

College. 
The  right  reT.  preUte  being  visitor  of  Winchester  Culleice  it  may  not  l»e  im- 
proper lu  cull  the  aiteiilion  of  his  lordship  to  tho  sbuies  nhich  baie  crept  into 
tile  ronDdotJon,  and  which  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  inapeclion  and  aiippf- 
intendenci-  hp  niny  imii'  nulliorily  lu  reform.  Tlir  eullc-ge  was  founded  liy 
Williani  of  Wykham,  in  the  fourteenth  centur;.  and,  like  that  of  Eton,  intended 
Ch  the  cdncalion  of  seventy  "  poor  and  indigent  scholars."  So  rarefal  was  the 
founder  loconbne  the  lieneGts  of  his  institution  entirely  to  the  poor,  that  the  boys, 
wben  they  attaiD  the  age  of  lifteen,  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  Ihrte  pmnd* 
mx  thUUngM  a  year  tu  spend;  iind  it  is  expressly  ordered,  if  ever  any  scbolar 
come  into  the  possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  a  year,  he 
•hall  be  expelled.  Tlie  management  of  the  colleKX  ■■  vested  in  the  warden,  the 
bishop  of  Heielbrd,  and  ten  reverend  divines,  termed  "  fellows,"  satyect  to  the 
visitation  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  warden,  fellows,  and  scholars,  all 
swear  to  observe  the  statuti'S,  "according  to  their  plain,  literal,  gramiualical 
■ease  and  Dndeistanding."  Peculiar  privileges  are  secured  to  the  founder's  kin, 
ten  or  twelve  of  whom  were  lately  upon  the  foundation.  The  revenue  of  the 
college  amoanU  to  about  £14,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  £|1,D00.  The  value 
of  a  fellowship,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Hr.  Williatns,  is  four  or  Gve 
bondred  pounds  a  year,  with  meat  and  drink  gratia  in  the  college  ;  also  the  use 
of  knivea,  forks,  plates,  and  as  many  church  livings  aH  they  can  obtain.  The 
emoluments  of  a  warden  are  double  tboaeof  a  fellow,  with  travelling  expenses,  6ic. 
Tlie  scholars  are  chotten  yearly,  by  liix  electors ;  their  ordinary  fore  is  bread  and 
bolter  to  breakfast:  beef,  bread,  and  cheese  to  dinner;  mutton,  bread,  and 
cbeesc  to  supper,  with  beer  at  every  meal.  They  have  no  spoons,  knives,  niir 
forks,  nor  vegetables  of  any  sort,  aUnntd  by  tlie  itatula,  but  they  have  salt  and 
wooden  trenchers  found,  and  one  gown  la  given  annually  to  each  Scholar  for 
riolhing.  The  allowance  for  the  sustentation  of  the  boys  may  be  varied  agree- 
ably to  the  statutes,  according  to  the  price  of  com  and  prorisioDS. 

8iKh  we  collect  from  the  Third  Keport  of  the  Education  Comniitlee,  to  Im  the 
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history  and  nature  of  this  foundation,  which  has  been  Tery  strangely  penrerted 
and  abused.  First,  instead  of  the  scholars  l>eing  *^  poor  and  indigent,'"  they  are 
all  children  of  opuiinU  persons  ;  some,  we  suspect,  of  noble  families,  who,  at  the 
time  they  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  three  pounds  six  shillings  a  year  to  spend, 
are  paying  ten  guineas  a  year  to  the  masters,  and  the  average  of  their  other 
expenses  exceeds  fifty.  By  a  liberal  translation  ol  the  warden,  who  has  sworn 
to  observe  the  statutes  according  to  their  Uteral  and  grammaiic4d  sense^  one  hundred 
shillings  are  considered  equal  to  £66  :  13  :  4.  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  no 
boy  shall  be  admitted  aboTe  twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  wholly  disregarded* 
The  incomes  of  the  fellowships  are  augmentec|  to  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  term  describing  their  money  payments : 
while  the  strictest  construction  is  adopted  towanls  the  scholars  and  founder's 
kin  ;  the  latter  continuing  only  to  receive  their  old  statutable  allowance  of/er<f 
shillings  a  year.  Thus,  too,  while  the  scholars  are  refused  the  convenience  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  &c.  on  the  ground  that  such  articles  of  furniture 
were  unknown  in  the  time  of  William  of  Wykham,  the  fellows  are  allowed  those 
accommodations,  although  the  fellowships  were  endowed  at  the  same  early 
period:  That  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  may  be 
divided  betwixt  the  warden  and  fellows,  the  parents  of  the  scholars  pay 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  year  for  their  education ;  although  it  was 
intended  by  the  founder  they  should  be  instructed  and  maintained  gratuitously. 
During  the  inquiries  of  the  Education  Committee*  a  singular  sort  ojf  delicacy 
was  manifested  by  the  heads  of  this  college  to  screen  the  abuses  of  the  institution 
from  investigation.  They  affected  to  be  extremely  willing  to  give  every  possible 
information  relative  to  the  college ;  but  unfortunately  they  had  sworn,  conform- 
ably to  the  statutes,  not  to  disclose  the  private  affairs  of  the  college ;  and  until 
their  scruples  relative  to  this  moral  and  religious  obligation  were  removed,-  thej 
could  not,  forsooth,  submit  their  concerns  to  the  investigation  of  the  conuntttee. 
Now,  this  would  have  been  all  well  enough,  had  it  not  been  notorious  that  the 
warden  and  fellows,  on  every  occasion,  when  it  suited  their  interest,  had  shonn 
the  greatest  contempt  both  for  the  oaths  and  ordinances  of  the  founder ;  nay,  with 
so  little  respect  had  these  precious  relics  been  treated  by  the  reverend  hypocrites, 
who  affected  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  profound  veneration  for  them,  that 
they  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  boys  of  the  school,  who  scrawled  upon  them 
whatever  nonsense  they  pleased.    But  the  truth  is,  they  wished  to  avoid  ia- 

Suiry, — as  well  they  might ;  and  tht7  attempted  to  play  off  the  same  artifice-  on 
le  committee,  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes,  which  enabled  them  to  deprire 
the  scholars  of  knives,  forks,  vegetables,  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  founder  of  their 
yearly  incomes. 

Sumnef,  John  Bird,  D.D.  bishop  of  Chester,  with  Waverton,  r.  an* 
nexed,  preb.  of  Durham. 

Surtees,  J.  preb.  of  Bristol;    Banhaniy  r.  The  King.      Bristol^  St* 
Augustine,  v.  and  St.  Mark,  c.  lord  Chanc.     Taverham,  lit 
and  2d  Mediety,  r.  bp.  Norwich  and  Mrs.  Branthwayte  alt. 
Brother-in-law  of  lord  Eldon.    For  another  brother-in-law  of  the  ex-cban- 

cellor  see  M.  V.  Surtees,  List  qf  Places, 

Sutton,  Charles,  D.D.  Aldeburgh^  r.  duke  Norfolk.     Holme  (near  tha 

Sea)  V.  with  Bishops  Thomhamy  v.  bp.  of  Norwich.     Norwich, 

St»  Geo,  Tombla,  r.  bp.  of  Ely. 
Sutton,  £.  L.  one  of  the  six  preach,  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  the 

House  of  Commons ;  High  Haldcfi,  r.  *S^^  Peter  s,  v.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Sutton,  Robert,  preb.  of  Ripon;  Falford,  c.  York,  St,  Michael  in 

Spurrier  Gate,  alias  St.  Michael  at  Ousebridge,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Sutton,  T.  M.  preb.  of  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the   Houae  of 

Commons ;  Great  Chart,  r.  Tunstall,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Other  Suttons  are  in  the  church,  with  one  or  two  livings.    Most  of  them,  bol 
we  cannot  discover  how  many,  are  related  to  the  late  primate  Sutton,  whoee 
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mode  ot  dispotiog  ol  chorcb  p&tronage  baa  bcea  described,  puce  SO.  Tbc  anh- 
biohop.  lik-c  man;  other  nabU  prrtnm,  was  indrbled  for  hi*  cducatioD  to  (he 
Charier  Hiiuof,  which  opulpDI  roundmiun  was  btrndrd  onlf  fur  tlie  '•  main- 
len^aft  and  fdacaUan  b/  poohe  oiiLDReN."  and  "lbs  relief  of  poore,  falherleag, 
decrepit,  aged,  sicli,  infirm,  and  impolenl  persons."  On  enlrrin^  hnly  onlerg, 
his  grace  obtained  some  ecclesiastical  prer^nncnl,  and  soon  after,  hj  his  afllQilj 
to  the  Rotluid  family,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  with  which  dignilf  he 
was  permitted  to  liold  the  deanery  of  Windsor.  On  the  denlh  of  archbishop 
Moere,  in  IBOJ,  bU  lordship,  bj  the  special  favonr  of  GeofRc  III.,  was  elecaled 
to  Hid  prinacir.  Il  is  obunable  (list  n  short  time  before  ibe  folluwint(  paaegvric 
on  his  grace  appeared  in  the  Piiriaitf  n{  Lilrralurt,  t  worli  a»cribed  to  Mr. 
Mathias,  privjr  iilerk  tn  ijoeen  ChailoMf ;— "  He  is  a  prelala  whose  amiable 
dcmeanonri  useful  learning,  and  coneillaling  habits  of  life,  partirularly  recom- 
iBcnd  hii  episcopal  character.  No  man  appears  to  me  so  peculiarly  marked  oat 
fbi  the  htfihett  dipilty  uf  tbc  church,  teit  taiMiili,  as  Dr.  Sditon."  This  pDff 
direct,  end  the  writer,  aTalllng  himself  of  liiose  opportunilcs  which  his  aitua- 
lioB  aAbrded,  is  supposed  to  haie  materially  contributed  to  the  sadden  eialta- 
lion  of  the  archbishop.  The  patronage  of  the  archbishopric  is  131  liviojcs,  an 
archdeaconry,  and  tbree  prebends.  Out  of  this  fund  hia  grace  waa  enabled  to 
pniide  comfortably  fur  his  numerous  olTspriag. 

Sminson,  C.  preb.  of  Hereford;   Clunn,  y.  with  Beltws,  c.  Edgton, 

c.  Llanvair  Waterdine,  c.  and  Shiplon,  c.  earl  Powis. 
Swat).  Francia,  Kirtoii,  v.  tcith  BrotkertofI,  C.   Mercers'  Conjp.  Lotid. 

Ltncoln,  Si,  Pel.  Arc.  r.  and  at  Goals,  p.  c.  Prebeiulary.      Win- 

Urijighatn,  r.  rcr.  J.  L,  Snville. 
TssqiiBray,    Edward.    Ridgmont,    v.   Sequest.     Tampsford,     i.  the 

Kiag.     Tijiijrilh,  T.  Mr.TreveQ. 
Taylor.  G.  D.D.  preb.  of  Hereford  and  chanc.  of  the  dio.  Hereford ; 

Madlty,  V.  with  Tibbertoa,  c,  Stanton,  St.  Michael,  v.  da.  and 

ch.  Hereford. 
Templer,  G.  H.  preb,  of  Wells;  Shapwick,  v.  lacombent.     Thorn- 

ford,  T.   Mrs.   SampBon. 
Teiinvson,  G.   D.D.   Benningworth,  r.   R.  AinBlie.      Great  Grimnhy, 

St.  James,  V,  and  Si.  Mary,  v.  G.  R.  Henea^e.      Somersby,  x. 

R.  Burton, 
lliackeraj,  J.  R.  Dovmham  Market,  r.  Misa  Fnnks.  Hadlty,  A.  J. 

Penny.    Wiggenhall,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  ».  Mn.  GoHbrth. 
Tbompaon,  John  B.  Luddesdown,  r.  rev.  Dr.  R.  Thompson,    Shrop- 

ham,  V.  Corp.  of  Non»ich.     Thompson,  c.  S.  Hetiiewett. 
Tborahill,  John,  Cockfield,  r.  Staindrop,  r.  marquia  Cleveland.    Mid- 

dUton  in  Teesdale,  r.  the  King. 
Thorpe,  C.  archdeacon  of  Durham  ;  vice  Proeser,  resigned. 
Tbnriow,  Edwards,  preb.  of  Norwich ;   Eaitwn,T.  Stamfordham,  T, 

lord  Chanc.     Houghton-le- Spring,  t.  bp.  of  Durham. 
Three  more  Thurlows  in  the  church,  one  a  pluralist    Houghton -le-SpriDg, 
•eit  to  Brentford,  is  the  highest  valuation  in  the  kiag'a  book,  and  rated  at 
XI2-1.    The  pftligrtt  of  these  preferments  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Thurlow 
in  our  Plact  Liil, 

Tfaynne,  lord  John,  preb.   of  Westminster;  Backwell,  r.   Kingitom 
Dttxrill,  r.  Street,  r.  vfilh  Walton,  c.  marquis  of  Bath. 
Third  Mm  of  the  patron  and  soa-ia-law  of  the  re*.  C.  C.  Beresford. 

Tickell,  John  A.  Cattle  Acre,  v.  T,  W.  Coke.  Hempttead,  near  Holt, 
T.  Wighttm,  T.  do.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
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Timbrill,  J.  D  D.  archdn.  of  Gloucester,  with  Dursley,  r.  annexed, 

Beckford,  v.  with  Alston    Under  hill,   c.  Bradforton,  v.  with 

Aldington,  c.  rev.  Dr.  Timbrell. 
Tredcroft,   Robert,  preb.  of  Chichester ;  Fittleworth,  v.  bp.  of  Chi- 
chester.    Tangmercy   r.    duke   Richmond.       West  Ichenor,    r. 

lord  Chanc. 
Trevelyan,  Walter,  preb.  of  Wells;  .Henbury,  v.  withAuttfC,  and 

Northwick,  c.  lord  Middleton.     Nettlecombe,  r.  sir  J.  Trevelyan. 
Treweeke,  George,  Illogan,  r.  lord  de  Dunstanville.     Man$elgamage, 

V.  St.  Menver,  v.  sir  J.  G.  Cotterell. 
Trivett,  W.    ArlingtoUy   v.    WillingdoUy  r.  Chichester  Cath.     Ash^ 

burnhanif  with  Penshurst,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant.    Brcidwell,  r, 

the  King. 
Turner,  Richard,  preb.  of  Lincoln ;  Great  Yarmouth,  p.  c.  dn.  and  ch. 

of  Norwich.     Ormeshy,  St,  Margaret,  v.  and  St.  Michael,  r. 

with  Scroteby,  c.  Swelling,  r.  Incumbent. 
Turner,  Samuel,  Attenborough,  v.  with  Bramcote,  r.  F.  Foljambe. 

Nettleton,  r.  rev.  W.  Jackson.     Rothwell,  r.  lord  Middleton* 

Tealby,  v.  G.  Tennyson. 
Turton,  Thomas,  dn.  of  Peterborough,  preb.  of  Lincoln,  reg.  prof,  of 

div.  Cambridge.     Somersham,  r.  with  Coin  Si.  Helen,  c.  and 

Pidley,  c.  annexed ;   Gimmingham,  r.  with  Trunch,  r.  Cath.  Hall, 

Camb. 
Underwood,  T.  can.  res.  of  Hereford.     Lugwardine,  t.  with  Bartei" 

try,  c.  Dewchurch,  c.    Hentland,  c.    Langarrow,  c.    and  Si. 

Veep  Wennard,  c.   dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.     Ross,  r.  and  v. 

bp.  of  Hereford. 
Van  Mildert,  W.,  D.D.  bishop  of  Durham  and  custos  rotalonim. 
Vansittart,  W.,  DD.  preb.  of  Carlisle,   master  of  Wigston's   Hosp. 

Leicester.     Waltham   Abbas,    with  Shottesbrook,  r.  A.   Van- 
sittart 
Vemon-Harcourt,   hon.   Edward  Venables,  primate  of  £ngland|  and 

lord  almoner  to  the  King. 
Vernon,  hon.  J.  S.  V.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Barton  in  Fabis,  r.  abp. 

of  York. 
Vernon,  L.  V.  chan.  of  the  church  of  York,  archdn.  of  Clevelaiid* 

Kir  by    in    Cleveland,   sinecure,  r.  Stainton,   St,    Winifrid,  t. 

Stokesley,  r.  abp.  of  York. 
Vernon,  W.  Venables,  can.  res.  of  York.     Etton,  r.   Wheldrake^  r. 

abp.  of  York. 

Six  more  Vemoos,  with  valuable  preferments.  They  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  archbishop  of  York.  The  Venables  are  also  relations  of  the  arehbUlMi^ 
The  right  rev.  prelate  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  lord  Vernon  by  kis  thM 
wife,  the  sister  of  the  first  lord  Harcourt.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  marqait 
of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  has  several  children,  ail  well  provided  in  charch  and 
state.  The  first  preferment  of  the  bishop  was  a  canonry  in  Christchurdi ;  ha 
was  next  advanc^  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  on  the  removal  of  Donglaa  to 
Salisbury;  and,  ia  1807,  he  succeeded  Markham  in  the  see  of  York.  Tim 
patronage  of  his  grace  is  80  livings,  60  prebends,  besides  preoeatotili^  and 
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sob-ilcaco Drills.    H'e  aubjoin  the  fallowing  eitimale  of  Ihe  gleajiingi  of  Lhe 

arclibishflp  i.ni\fire  tons  during  hia  primacy  : — 

KeicDues  of  the  itrcliiliDeese,  as  years  £36,000  —  508,000 

1^    Vi^rnun,  ehancelliir«lii|i,   prebend,  ftnd  two 

ivrloriH,  10  jearR 3,000           30,000 

W.  VeinoTi,  pnbeod  nnil  three  rectories,  10  years  3,S0n           3S,»aa 

C.  Vernon,  one  TEctorf,  lU  years !,0nO           SU,000 

O.  Vernon,  chancellor  of  ilincese     l,aOD               IbUO 

E.  Vemon,  registrar  of  diuceie 2,000            2000 

£37,300         670,800 

Vereis,  Richard,  Saiby,   r.   lonJ  Hnrboroiigh.     Sloie  Albany,  r.   Wd- 

barston,  v.  lord  Sondes. 
Vetera.  R,  ^V,    Coales,  f.  Bequest  rated.     Marlon,  v,  bp,  of  iJDCoIa. 

SomtTihall,  I,  lord  Chesterfield. 
Vincent,  Wm.  preh.  of  Cbkhesier,   London,  Allhaltaios,   Great  and 

Lett,  I.  abp  of  Cant. 
Son  of  Ihe  lale  Dr.  \'ioceiit,  headmaster  of  Weitminaler  scliool,  dean  of 
Westminster.  KiKg's  chaplfiin,  and  rector  of  AUhalluua.  The  son  has  appn- 
realljr  succeeded  to  most  of  his  father's  prffermeals.  The  ductur  was  palranized 
by  lord  Sidmouth,  from  whom  he  received  a  prebend  in  Ibe  collegiate  church  of 
U'lMBiiiiBlur,  He  preached  and  published  several  lotful  ifrnmn),  which  vume 
carefuDy  distributed  by  the  Asaociation  for  the  "  Prolection  of  Property,"  at 
tlw  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 
Vinmn,  J,  W.,  D.U.  min.  can,  of  St.  Paul's.     London,  St.  Austin 

and  Si.  Faith,  r.  Mucking,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 
WKkebam,  H.  Ciilford,  t.    with  Ingham,  r.  and   Timwortk,  r.  bp. 

of  Lich.  anit  Gov. 
Walker,  A.  J.   Bishops  Stone,  r.   Llangaa,  r.    Yazfr.  v.  U.  Price. 
WaJpoIe,  Robert,  Itlcringham,  r.  with   Mannington,    t.    lord   Orford. 

St.  JMar,,-le-bone,'Christeh«rcfi,  d.   r.   the  Kinf- 
■Wnid.  Wm.  D.D.  bishop  of  Soilor  and  Man,   preb.  of  Stirutn.      Grett 

Horke$ley,  r.  conntcM  de  Grey. 
WMneford,  S.  W.,  D.D.  Burton  on  the  Hill,  r.  with  Mori-ton  in 

Marth,  c.  and  Lower  Slaughter,   c.    Liddtard  Millicent,   r, 

rer.  Dr.  Warneford. 
Warren,  J.  dean  of  Bangor. 
WUflon,  J.  J.,  D.  D.  archdn.  ofSt.  Albaii's,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's.    Digs- 

iDtll,  I.  Incambent.     Hackney,  r.  S.Tyssen. 
WfttBon,  Richard,  preb.  of  Wells  and  Llandaff.     Dmgestovi,  v.  with 

Tregan,  c.  arch,  and  ch.  IJandaff.     Penrice,  r.    Vndy,  v.  bp. 

Uandnff. 
WataoD,  Robert,  Barlavington,  r.  South  Bradon,  Biaecure,  r.  lord 

Egremont.  Egdean,  r.  Hardham,  r.  sir  G.  F.  Goring. 
These  Wataoni  are  reliclH  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  uf  Landaff,  arch- 
deacon  of  Ely,  rector  of  Knoptoft,  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  with  Ihe 
Teclory  of  Somersham,  in  Huntiogdon^hire,  anaeted.  The  bishop  had  been 
totor  lo  tbe  late  duke  of  Rutland,  who  gave  him  the  rectorf  of  Knoptoft,  and 
■at  exerted  his  inBuence  for  hii  advancement  to  the  bishopric  of  Landaff. 
Here  the  prelate  became  stationary :  his  politics  did  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  Toryism  of  George  III.,  and  the  daelrines  advanced  by  him  in  the  Amcrl- 
caa  war  and  doriog  the  French  Refelation,  prevented  hii  banclatioa  to  a 
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richer  see.  Neither  his  ambitioB  nor  cnpiditj,  however,  appear  to  hate  beeo 
less  than  those  of  his  brethren.  In  the  PoithmmMU  Mtwmn  published  by  his 
son,  he  complains  bitterly  that  his  *'  public  services"  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded,  though  possessed  of  the  numerous  preferments  mentioned.  He  also 
declaims  lustily  against  the  statesmen  of  his  time*  declaring  that  they  '*  sacri- 
ficed their  public  principles  to  private  ends,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambition,'' 
and  that  their  *'  patriotism  was  merely  a  selfish  struggle  for  power."  In  the 
latter  opinions  all  men  had  reason  to  concur,  unless  those  blinded  by  pr^udice 
or  personal  attachment. 

Webb,  Richard,  min.  can.  of  St  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  Windsor. 
Kensworthy  v.  dn.  and  can.  of  St.  Paul's. 

One  might  exhibit  a  curious  and  authentic  account  of  the  private  history  of 
this  minor  canon  of  three  churches ;  but  we  wish  to  avoid  personoi  details 
relative  to  the  clergy.  First,  because  to  enter  into  the  private  history  of  the 
clergy  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Secondly,  because  we  had  not  materials 
for  so  doing,  unless  we  chose  to  rely  on  reports  and  statements  which  we  had 
no  means  of  verifying.  Lastly,  and  this  is  our  principal  reason,  the  best  au- 
thenticated private  details  serve  only  to  expose  individuals,  not  the  system ; 
whereas  our  object  has  constantly  been  to  expose  the  system,  not  the  individuals 
composing  it  As  a  body,  no  doubt  the  clergy  have  improved  in  external  de- 
meanor as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  community.  Modem  manners  do  not 
sanction  the  gross  vices  which  were  common  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  and  for 
sake  of  social  intercourse  the  priesthood  have  found  It  necessary  to  confonn  to 
the  altered  fashion  of  the  times.  The  clergy,  therefore,  do  not  frequently  oomo 
intoxicated  to  church,  nor  reel  into  the  streets  in  open  day-light :  Mill  some  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Beverly,  continue  addicted  to  hard  drinking.  '^  I  hare 
been  acquainted,"  says  he,  **  with  drunken  clergymen  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
intoxication  of  one,  in  particular*  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  he  was  sible  to  clear  his  head  for  the  Sunday  moming*s  duty,  atter 
the  Saturday  night's  debauch.  I  state  it  also  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  priests  in  that  University  remarkable  for  their  intem- 
perate habits.  There  was  in  existence,  within  these  five  years,  a  clerical  club, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  six  members,  who  used  to  meet  at  a  tavern  every 
Sunday  evening,  after  their  days'  labours,  and  indulge  in  compotations  worthy 
of  the  hard-drinking  parsons  of  Queen  Anne's  reign." 

Webber,  Charles,  archdn.  and  can.  re^.  of  Chichester.    AmpartfY.  toiik 

Appleshaw,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chichester. 
Webber,  £.  Bathealtorty  r.  bp.  of  Bath.     Runningtonj  r.  the  King. 

Thome,  St.  Margaret,  c.  archdn.  of  Taunton. 
Webber,  James,  preb.  of  Westminster,  dn.  of  Ripon.     Kirkham^  r, 

Christ  Church,  Oxon,  Westminster,  St.  Marg.  r.  dn.  ftnd  ch.  of 

Westminster. 
Welby,  John  Earle.    Hacehy,  r.  W.  G.  Welby.     Harston,  r.  the  King. 

Stroxton,  r.  sir  J.  £.  Welby.     West  Ailing  ton,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Exon. 
Welfitt,  William,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.     Elmstead,  v.  Hastmg" 

leigh,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.     Ticehurst,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant 
Wellesley,  hon.  G.  V.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Durham,  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M. 

Bishop's  Wearmouth,  r.  bp.  of  Durham.     Chelsea,  r.  lord  Ca- 

dogan.     Therjidd,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 

Brother  of  lady  Ann  Culling  Smith,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  sea 
in  our  Place  IMt. 

Welk,  George,  preb.  of  Chichester.    BUlmgkurstf  ▼.  sir  H.  Gofing. 

Wilson,  r.  C.  Goring. 
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Westcombe,  Thomas,  rain.  can.  of  Winton.     Prettm,  Candooer,  v, 
wilh  Ntitley.  c.  lin.  and  ch.  of  Winton.      Winefititer.  .?/.  PcUr 
I  Sloie,  r.  tut/A  5(.  John,  r.  loni  Chan. 

I      ■Weston.  C.  F.  flfei(oi  ffow,  p.  c.  Prebendary.     Fuviland.  r.  icilh 
Farforth,  i,  and  Marden  Well,  e,  loril  Yarborougli.     Sumrrby, 
I  T.  icifA  Bagenderbff,  T.  the  Kiag. 

"Wethereil,  Henry,  arclidij.  of  Hereford  and  preb.  of  Gloucester.     Kent- 

efiuTch,  r.  tlie  King.     Kingslone,  \.  do. of  Hereford. 
WbidicAte,  Francia,  Aawardby,  r.  Deeping,  St.  James,  v.  Stcarby, 

*.  «ir  T.  Wiiiehcota, 
WlUnfield,  H.  Battlesdon,  r.  with  PoUgrove,  r.  sir  G.  P.  Turner. 

TyrUgham,  r.  with  Filgrave,  t.  Wm.  Praed. 
Whallej",  R.  T.  preb.  of  Welb.     Ikhester,  t.  Yeovilton,  t.  bp.  of  Biilh. 
Whi«ler.  W.  W.  Bastings.  All  Saints,  r.  and  St.  Clements,  r.  eir 

G,  \\'pbster.  Newtimber,  r.  N,  Newnham. 
Whilcombe,  Franci»,  Ferrinif,  v.  Prebendary,     ladsworth,  c.  S.  W. 

TaytHz.     Stanlake,  r.  Mt>gdal»i  Coll. 
Whit*,  Henry,  vie.  of  Liclifield  Catli.     Chibsea,  v.  Dilhorn,  v.  Rid- 

vart  Pipe.  c.  do.  and  ch.  of  Lichfield. 
Whtltin^hani,   Paul,  min.  can.  of  Norwich-     Martham,  v.  Norwich, 

St.  Sai'iour,  r.  Sidgford,  v.  do,  arid  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Wickbam, Thomas,  prob,  of  Sanim.     North  Nettiington,*.with  Little 
Knoyle,  c.  preb.  of  Saruin  Catli.     Yatloii,  v.  toilh  Kenn,  c>  preb, 
of  Yatton. 
Wilkios,  G.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Soulliuell.     Lovulham,  v.   Nottingham, 
St.    Mary,  v.    and   St.  Paul,  c.  Sncnton,  p.  c.  Earl  Manvers. 
Wing,  T.  lofd  Chan. 
Windnson,  W.  F.   East  Harlin,,.  r.  W.  F.  Wilkinson.      North    Wal- 
iham,  V.  with  Anlingham,  St.  Margaril,  r.  Queen's  Coll.  Cam. 
Norwich,  St.  Benedict,  c.  and  St.  Laurence,  r.  Parishioners. 
Wilkinson,  M.  W.  Harcscomhe,  r.  with  Pitchcombe,  t.  Mrs,  Parnell. 

Redgrave,  t.  G.  St.  Wilson.     Uley,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Willoughby,  H.  P.   Birlhorpe,r.  Burylhorpe,  C.  lord  Chan. 
Wing6eld,  Thomas,  Staplc/ord,  y.  Teigh,  t.  lord  Harborough.  Tick- 

eucote,  r.  J.  Wingfield. 
^'inlle,  Robert,  preb.  of  St.   Pa'il's.     Comptun  Beauchamp,  r.  Mr. 

WrigbL     Culknm,  V.  bp.  of  Oxford. 
Wodehouse,  bon.  A.     Bixton,  r.    East  and  West  Lexham,    r.   with 
Lilchans,    r.    Kimbcrley .    v.    with    Barnham     Broom,    t,  lord 
Wodehouse. 
"odehouBe,    C.  N.    preb.  of  Norwich.     Geldeslonc,  r.  lord  Clian. 

Mnrningthorpe,  r.  the  King. 
'^odehouse.  Thomiw,   can.  res.  of  Wells.     Norton,  r.  Stonrmouth,  r 
y      bp.  of  Rochester. 
"odthouEP,  hon.  W.  CaTlton  Forehoe,  r.  loi'd  Wodebouse.   Hinyhnm 

I.  Falmouth,  r.  hon.  and  rev,  W.  Wodehouse. 
./"•r  hon.  and  rev.  A.  Wodrhoudc,  who  lia»  four  reelories  and  «  vicarasc,  is 
""en  of  loid  Woilchouee,  tbe  patron,  and  ton-in-liw  of  sir  T.  neauchamp- 
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Proctor.    W.  Wodehoose  is  another  son  of  the  noble  lord.    Several  more  of  the 
family  are  well  provided  in  church  or  state,  but  a  notice  of  them  does  not  belong 
to  our  present  subject 
Wollen,  W.,  D.  D.  Bridgewater,  v.  with   Chilton  Trinity^  v.  Kil- 

torif  V.  the  King. 
Wood,  George,     Cann.    St.   Rumhold,  r.  Dorchester,     Trinity,    v. 

Shaftesbury,  St,  Rumhold,  r.  lord  Shaftesbury. 
Woody  J.,  D.D.  dean  of  Ely.     Freshwater y  r.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
Wood,  Peter,  preb.  of  Chichester.     Broadwater,  r.  Rusper,  r.  Mr. 

Wood. 
Worsley,  Ralph,    sub-dean  of  Ripon.     Finchley,  r.  bp.  of  London. 

Little  Ponton,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Dowdeswell. 
Woodcock,  H.  preb.  of  Sarum,  can.  of  Christ  Church.     Longparish, 

or  Middleton  Vrehend,  lady  Churchill.     Michaelmarsh,  r.  bp. 

of  Win  ton. 
Woodhouse,  J.  C.  dn.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Woodward,  W.  P.  preb.  of  Chichester.     Plumpton,  r.  Mrs.  Woodward. 

West  Grinstead,  r.  Mr.  Woodward. 
Woolcombe,  Henry,  Ashbury,  r.  the  King.     High  Hampton,  r.  J.  M. 

Woolcombe.     Pillaton,  r.  W.  Helgar. 
Worsley,  H.,  D.D.   Gatcomb,    r.  Mr.  Campbell.     St,  Lawrence,  r. 

hon.  C.  A.  Pelham.   Woolverton,  r.  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clarke. 
Wrangham,  Francis,  archdn.  of  East  Riding  of  York  and  preb.  of  York 

and  Chester.     Dodleston,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chester.    Hunmanby, 

V.  with  Fordon,  c.  Musion,  v.  H.  S.  Osbaldeston. 
Wrench,  J.  G.,  D.C.L.   Blakeney,  c.   Haberdashers*  Comp.  London. 

Snlehurst,  v.  S.  Micklethwait.     Stowting,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Wrench. 
Wrey,  B.  W.   Combintenhead,  r.   Tawstock,  r.  Temple  Imp.  c.  sir  B. 

Wrcy. 
Wright,  Thomas,     East  Claydon,  v.  Middle,  r.  and  Steeple,  v.  Mr. 

Vacknell. 
Wyndham,  T.  T.,  D.D.  Hinton  Admiral,  p.  c.  G.  J.  Topps.     Mel- 

combe,  r.  with   Radipole,  c.  W.  Wyndham.     Pimpeme,  r.  lord 

Rivers. 
Yonge,  Denys,  East  Anthony,  v.  R.  Carewe.     IVeit  Putford,  r.  lord 

Clinton.     Willoughton,  v.  King's  Coll.  and  lord  Scarborough,  alt. 
Yonge,  James,     Cockington^    c.    Tormoham,    c.    rev.    R.    Mallock. 

Stockley  Pomeroy,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Yonge,  William,  Chan,  of  d.  of  Norwich.     Hillburgh,  r.  earl  Nelson. 

SwaJfJiam^  v.  with  Thrcxton,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Several  more  Yotif^es  in  the  church.    They  are,  by  marriage,  relations  of  ewl 
Nelson,  prebenilary  of  (-antcrbury,  and  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £5000  per 
annum. 


AI.|iAT10N»^    t\    TIIK    KINC  S    KOOh 


VALUATION    OF    SEES    ANT)     DlliHITIEB    IS    THE    KINo'n    BOOK, 

Twi  ctatj  «u[iiiMjiic  relani  of  tbc  duiduiK  of  church  reveoues  is  Ike  Tubr  EecU- 
miaMtirat,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  This  cloruinent  i»  iDciMupUtf  "ven  for  the 
pericM]  It  w*i'iiblajaed,  many  dfiinriefl  nnii  cfc!cBi«atiea.l  dignities  liaring  bnea 
vAtUed ;  KDcl  it  i>  alill  It'sa  applicable  ta  the  present,  oniiig  tu  Ibe  laM  alterttiao 
la  ibcTKluanf  Uad  and  lithe.  Still  It  ia  the  onlf  autUentic  ba«ii  for  eBlimaUng 
lk«  mlac  of  sees  anil  dignitita  i  anil,  aided  by  infonuaUon  from  other  sources, 
w»  loar  foRB  an  esiiniate  of  Ibe  iacomes  of  the  bislioiis,  deaus,  arcLdeacona, 
praeenlDn,  cbftnceltota,  and  other  cathedral  and  diocesan  oDicials, 

In  tlw  patliamrntary  xetsiOQ  at  1830,  Dr.  Lnahingtoa  admitted  tli«  income  of 
AaftM  of  CuBlerbary  aiuiiDated  to  £32fi00,anil  the  btshuj)  of  Loudon  admitted  ii!» 
lBcam«  wniiunWd  to  abuul  £13,000.  Tims  it  appears  from  llie  nubjolDcd  tabic  i>( 
■b«  valniUiim*  in  Libir  IttgiM  Ihal  these  aces  hu«a  iuvrWMd  iu  value  liveUa  and 
faftwiD  fokl.  The  rcveaiies  vt  atlier  sees  and  digniliFs  being  ilrrttcd  froin 
■■■wi—  bIisIUt  ta  those  of  C^anlerbniy  and  Loudon,  the  iDComca  of  any  of  th« 
bl^iipTica,  digtiities,  utd  dIGccb  In  Ibe  Biibjainnl  aUIetncDl  may  be  oaleulalcd 
W  b*o  augmeolcd  iu  adimilar  ntift.  In  some  instanres  we  havf  only  been  able 
l«  laMtl  Iha  jrrnr  when  the  diKsity  nas  rei-eiied  by  the  prescul  posieisor;  Iha 
*mlD*  not  bring  returned  in  the  King's  Book. 

If  cliurrhmeu  demur  to  our  mode  of  c^cntuting  their  inDomce,  our  reply  is— 
M  m  have  an  authentic  and  authorised  lelom  of  the  amount  of  eccleeiaslical 
irirjiaci.    Till  tbm  we  must  depend  on  collateral  and  Lnfeienlial  eridence. 


Csntrrburg : 

Archbishop 

£2082 

•  Book. 

12    2 
.1827 
1  10 

.1780 
.1795 
.I7U9 

.laos 

.1B04 
.1801 
.1822 
.1822 

!l828 

0     0 
10     T 
0     8 
i    '2 

King',  Boole 

Robt  Marlibam   

Fras.  Wrduftham 

L.  Ver.  Hareourl 

8    0    0 

Prtbeadariti 

.     16S 

DO     3     1 
.        02  14     T 

Cunini  Ktiidcnl 
Archdeacon  Mnrkbam    . 

W.  Ver.-Harconrl 

Charles  Hawkins    

.       82  11     a 

.      U    8    4 

PTthtndarUi 
Hon.  J-Lumley  Savile  . 

H.  Kilchineman 

Samuel  Smith 

L^implugb  Hird   

Hou.A.Cathcarl 

'■'-B.,l.y 

^toRutseri 

i.  Huoe  Surr 

.        11     9     9 
17   17     1 

VKf.?..:::;:;;.: 

Tltt: 

1610 
DO 

.        43  19     1 

*C"- 

W.R.Hay   

19  10  10 

p'"»celfer  of  Ibe  Church 

William  Pieslon 

R.  Carey  :.. 

.        14     8     9 
42  17     1 
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Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Howard  ..  £11    8  9 

Archd.  Wrangham S6    0  0 

Bean  of  Wells 6    0  0 

Walter  Fletcher 34     7  S 

JohnBull 37  15  6 

TheophiluB  Barnes 38  16  0 

Bean  of  Norwich 63  16  0 

Charles  W.  Eyre 74    7  1 

O.P.Marriott 32  13  4 

Henry  John  Todd   38  17  11 

Henry  Markbam 10    2  6 

Hammond  Roberson   ....  800 

John  Lowe   33  11  8 

T.  Hutton  Croft 47  10  3 

G.H.Vernon,  Chanc 1818 

ILOnHOII : 

Bishop 1000     0  0 

Dean 210  12  0 

Chancellor   33     0  0 

Precentor 46    7  6 

Treasurer 37    0  0 

Archdeacons. 

G.O.Cambridge 60    0  0 

Jos.  Holden  Pott     23  13  4 

I.J.  Watson 1816 

Hugh  C.Jones...* 62    0  0 

W.RoweLyall 50    0  9 

Canons  Residentiary. 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean    ....  10    6  0 

Thos.  Hughes 6    0  0 

F.  W.  Blomberg 7  17  1 

Sydney  Smith 7  13  4 

Prebendaries  of  St,  Pauls. 

William  Gibson   8    6  8 

Robert  Watts   5  16  10 

Dean  of  Winchester    ....  10    2  6 

Thomas  Wintle    12    0  0 

George  Seeker 13  13  4 

WilliamWood 6    0  0 

Richard  Lendon  ........  7    13 

Thomas  Randolph 34    8  9 

W.  S.  Goddard    8    0  8 

Bishop  of  Carlisle 39  13  4 

A.  R.  Chaavel 28  15  10 

Samuel  Birch  ..........  5    6  8 

John  H.  liandolph 6    6  8 

Archdeacon  Pott 19  17  6 

John  Sleath 5     6  8 

Dean  of  Christ  Church  ..  11     6  8 

Archdeacon  Watson    ....  14    6  8 

Sir  Herb.  Oakeley,  Bt.  . .  21     6  8 

Jon.  Tyers  Barrett 12     0  0 

H.  Handley  N orris 8    5  5 

C.  E.  J.  Dering    46    0  0 

Charles  Wodsworth     ....  5     6  8 

William  Hale  Hale JIIOIO 

JohnSmith   17  19  2 

T.  Hartwell  Home   13    6  8 

John  Lonsdale 28    0  0 


ENGLAND. 

Minor  Canons  of  St,  PauVs, 

H.  Fly,  Sub-dn,  ^  1st  Can.  £24  17  11 

20    6  3 

20     6  3 

13  16  6 

15  9  9 

16  15  11 

15  9  9 

17  II  6 

14  9  9 

16  16  8 

15  10  10 
13  8  6 
....1828 


H.  J.  Knapp. ...  2d  do  . . 

W.  Holmes 3d  do  . . 

R.  H.  Harham  . .  4th  do. . 

W.J.Hall 5th  do.. 

J.W.Vivian....  6th  do.. 

J.  Lupton 7th  do. . 

J.  T.  Bennett  ...  8th  do.. 
R.  C.  Packman. .  9th  do.. 
E.G.A.Beckwith  10th  do. . 
E.  J.  Beckwith..llth  do.. 

C.  Packe    12th  do.. 

S.  Lushington,  Chancellor  . 


Bnvftam : 

Bishop 1821     I     2 

Dean,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  . . .  .1827 

Prebendaries. 

David  Durell 1801 

Bishop  of  Bristol 1804 

R.  Prosser 1804 

Bishop  of  Chester 1820 

J.  SavileOgle 1820 

Th.  G  isborne 1 823 

G.  Townsend 1835 

Wm.  S.Oilly 1826 

O.  V.  Wellesley • 1827 

Charles  Thorp   1829 

Bishop  of  Exeter 1831 

SamuelSmith    1831 

Archdeacons. 

C.Thorpe 100    0    0 

Thos.  Singleton   36  13    4 

Bishop 2873  18     I 

Dean,  Thomas  Rennell 180ff 

Prebendaries, 

Edm.  Poultcr    1791 

Robt.  Barnard   1793 

Lord  M'alsingham .1807 

Geo.  F.  Nott 1810 

W.  Harrison 1820 

Rd.  Cockburn    1835 

G.  Pretyman 1825 

Ch.  Richards 1837 

Ed w.  James 1838 

Wm.  Deal  try 1830 

William  Vaux   I83I 

Thos.  Gamier 1831 

Archdeacons, 

Lord  Walsingham    91     3     6 

Ven.  Chas.  J.  Hoare  ....       67  16     3 

13aiigor : 

Bishop   1830 

Dean 23  17    S 

Chancellor   0    S    4 

Precentor 0    4    3 


VAI.rATION8    IN    Tl 

Tr«.<.rrr £  o  IB  0 

ArcbrfraoHi I)     8  4 

PrtbrHdtO-iu. 

Bnty  VCnmn SV  10  8 

H.  W.  SJUv«i«ii* S    S  7 

T.  Ilol>«iti....tNCan...  0    9  4 

K.WUIniB>   ..2ddo....  0    3  4 

■.  NvwcoiBD  ..tddo. ...  0    S  4 

Bxt^  ans  e{ilfll« : 

EWup 6as    1  s 

I>c«n  and  Cannn  Hps.,..  l^l    7  6 

Sab-iUaii  or  W«[|ii 31  IS  T 

CiMnofiliH  of  tho  ChuTcli  4U    S  0 

PnonotoT n    0  s 

Treaaurer 63    3  1 

Arthdtacoru. 

B(«r7  Law 144    2  II 

C.  A.  MoTMir 25  IS  0 

A.HamilUin K3     T  6 

Canou  K/t.  0/  H'rIU. 

HFnryGonli) 4    0  0 

Prederick  Bmtna 34    0  0 

noa.  U'Ddclioiue 4     0  0 

CL  Hcnrv  PuUfunl s    e  8 

U.  W.  llMiianl 4S    0  1 

Anlulnf on  I^aw  , ,  .1828 

Prtbtudaria  -/  WtlU. 

W.F.  Browne T  Ifi  » 

llama*  Heberden 0    6  10 

Hoa.  J.  Hftrvhain    T    0  0 

Beniy  Pariona    Gil  4 

J.  Thos.  Casberd 5     0  8 

jBbo  Williama 7  11  4 

EawardWitlr S     U  H 

Bruuk  H.  Bridgea 14    0  0 

J.  Vatsuti  DradoD IS  IG  0 

Ed*udEd(ell    SOS 

juhn  LukiB      s    0  8 

enrgoH-Templtr 5    G  6 

TlnnUM  Williama    ......  6    6  8 

jMephDniry  2a    S  0 

J.W.  Hoskins SOB 

W.  Hea.  Turner SOB 

Kkhatd  WaUoQ 32  15  s 

Willmm    Luca»    4     0  0 

Pnocia  Gororth   0     0  0 

Ch»l«  JohoioD e  13  4 

Wiliiam  Giiaiagbaiu  ....  fi    C  8 

a.  P.HIiUPi 7    9  0 

Thumu  S.  E«call    4     0  0 

Bwbprt  Furster 4     0  0 

V.V.   Tln'HJfL* 1      0  0 

Wad.  Kndtctitjull SOS 

Fmwis  Win,. 6    6  8 

Ceo.  M.  ColeridKi' 20  10  0 
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Muter  nfltalllal ,122  0  0 

George  Van Iwudh 4  IS  4 

Roll.  VanUrujch  Law  ... .  II  li  4 

ATchdeHcun  Mii;*c]r   ....  a  0  8 

HpQiy  I'^pyi   s  7  u 

Miles  Btuiitl. ., 6  G  H 

ftamue)  ItbcknJI s  G  8 

Cfaas.  Edm.  Kienit 88  0  7 

Archd.  of  Taunton  I  S  7 

W,  A.  FiWhugh  II  G  8 

Henry  Husk  IDS   d  |3  | 

Willinm  Howe 19  0  0 

W.  B.  WhiK-lwBd    II  4  3 

Charles  M.  Mount S  0  8 

Bristol : 

Bwliop £327    a    T 

Ueao,  II.  Becke    1S1I 

Pnhend^let, 

H.J.  Ridleji 1818 

William  Bond    1818 

John  Sii  ttees 1881 

Lord  W.  Somenrat IMS 

Namud  Lee    1831 

llpDry  Harve;  1831 

ArclidciuonofDortet....      6S  13    8 

CarlMt: 

Bishoii £430  13    1 

Deaa,  H.  Hodgson   IM30 

Prrlrauiaria. 

Adn.  Mark  bam 1801 

S.  J.  Goodenougb 1810 

W.  Vangildin    1824 

D^^anofWpIlB    1W20 

Arcliriinfon,  S.J.  (ioudenuuah  ..I8JI 
(■h;iintll.jr,  W.  FlelohiT 1814 

Uiiihop £420    0    0 

Dean,  G.  Davys    18S1 

Prcbeiidarwt. 

Archd.  Clarke   1801 

Jamc9  Slade 1816 

\ril].|'i.  \\  riiiiEliani IHSS 

Hill.  \]w:,ri        18»7 

G.  B.  Blomfield 1827 

Hobt.  V.  Law 1829 

ArehdeaconM. 

I  nwinClarki'   1801 

JoliD  Headliun 1826 

Bi.'bop 677     6     1 

Precentor 35     0  10 

Cfauncellor  of  the  Church      27    7     1 
Ticiuurer 02    G    6 
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ArcluleaciMM. 

Charles  Webber 3H    S  4 

Tbomos  Bircb 10  15  0 

ChancrlUir  of  the  Dioceat:  1832 

Canons  lUiidenliiny. 

Archdeacon  M'cbber 16  11  6 

Thomns  Itakcr 13    0  0 

ChtiTlei  E.  HutcliiDson  . .  10    0  0 

Charles  Webber,  jun 1839 

Canmi  Nn-rfUaU*- 

Tliamu  Meberden II  IT  4 

Treasurer  uf  Church  ... .  20    0  0 

Chanc.  or  Charch    8    0  0 

R.Consteble 0    0  0 

George  l-red.  Noll 18  18  4 

James  Capper 3  13  4 

BanePbippB I  15  0 

PrecenLuf  Church SU  13  4 

John  G.  Cballcn      11    0  0 

WilliBm  Woodnnrd 13    0  0 

Thanuu Valintlno   BIO  0 

ChulesOny       13    0  8 

Edmund  Carlwrlfrht   16  10  6 

Hugh  James  Rose 2    S  4 

Ccorge  IT  Vcbbtir 4  10  0 

FeterWooJ         IS    6  8 

George  Shiirner 2     6  8 

VAfiitn]  Vuihaut »  IG  8 

W.  St.  A.  Vincent 10    0  0 

J.Lettic« 0  IS  8 

S.J.TnfneU 0  10  0 

Ch;uiCRllori.rDiiK>f»e....  4     0  8 

Tl.  TrcdCRift 8  IS  4 

Itichard  llin^han tO     3  8 

J)Hiii[  Williiims U    C  S 

Oeoi^cWelU 10    S  0 

Henry  Atkin 9  16  8 

9&l|>: 

Blihoit £3184  18    0 

Dean,  JnEuesWoml 1830 

PrebrnJarie*. 

ArdideacoQ  Cjtnbrid|£e  1T3S 

Ceorfv  I..J^a;iiB 1803 

Johi,Jl.SE.iirke 1818 

Henry  FarcleU  1810 

W.  W.  Childere 1884 

K.  B.  Sparke 1880 

Braj.  I'arkc 1S3I 

Wm.  I'nnch 1831 

Archdeacon 97     S     ! 

STrter : 

Bishop,  H.  I'hiKpulM 1830 

Dew,  W.  Landon 1S8    0    0 

(-oMoM  Rnlittiiliani. 
1'rcccnlOT,  Thotna*  Uartlani  90  13    4 
Chauc.ofthuCh.,Adn.I>olt85D    0    n 


ENCLAKD. 

Treasurer,  The  Lord  BUhop  f  3    T  ■ 

Sub-dean,  J.  Parker  Fisher    83  10  0 

ATckitaimu. 

John  Moore 60  IB  10 

R.  H.  Frimde 31  19  7 

John  t^heepshiiakB SO     G  S 

tioorge  BartiM 40     0  0 

la  PribeaJarit),  £\  each. 

Bishop   £8I«    7    I 

Dean,  E.  Rice   ISSS 

PrtbatiarUi. 

Hod.  D.  Pinch  1T9S 

G.W.Hall 1810 

T.  Selwyn 1814 

E-Bankes 1881 

Adn.  Welherell 1815 

J.  H.  Sejiiiout  1889 

Archdeacon 64  10    o 

mtrefott. 

BUhop £Tfle  11  0 

Dean 38    0  I 

Chancellor   14    3  4 

Precentor 81     9  T 

Treasuitr 9  16  19 

Archdeacmu. 

J.  J.  Cotbctt        38  10  19 

Henry  Welhcrdl 41  IT  11 

Canont  RtstrfmtJarjr. 

T.Underwood 14    0  0 

JohnClutlon   T  It  4 

Hin.  C.  Hobnrt 1  IT  8 

11.  H    .Mi.rnBn 4  10  • 

Arlliur.Mi,lLhcns    I     9  » 

Caiiou  or  Prebtodanet. 

John  Wall      I  19  1 

J.  Walker  Baugh    II  I*  1 

R.Welherell    IJ     0  0 

I-oit- )tr.'lxTUon  38  U  « 

S,.m».'   I'icnrt   T    1  • 

<.'hrbt.  Swainson 18  19  • 

Edward  Barnard 19    T  fl 

Hon.  R.  B.  Stopfiird IT  16  1 

'.   ■     T  10  I 

li 15     0  1 

Henry  H.iskins     It     S  S 

H.  Hi.ntiMRf,.rd    15     S  » 

i  ■     .                      20     0  * 

llitrn  I.ce    10  IS  fl 

ArrhdeacoQ  Clarke IT  18  9 

James  Wetheiell fl  10  0 

lion.  J.  Somc-TB  Cocks   ..  S  10  S 

James  JohnMjn    8  18  11 

Fred.  Twisleton 8    9  I 

Hon.  Hen.  Itodoey 11    4  4 

K.  E.  Money    IK    »  • 


Dr«i..f  Htrffctd tf    7     If 

John  Clatlan,  jun £     S    4 

Bii^p A39  IT     3 

Dmb  of  LicUeld   <0    0    0 

Pnecotor 40    0    U 

Chancellor    40  U    I 

TiMMrtr S6  13    4 

J.NrwIias  34     U    0 

BpncoMsdan   as    U    0 

Cbsa.  UudsMi    30    0    0 

Arehdauoat. 

Savael  Biitin 2»  13     4 

VilUaiB  Spooaer 4S    U    a 

EdvmH  Bather    10     0     0 

George  HodwD  30  til  10{ 

PrtbemAvia  qf  LukjUld. 

I.  F.  MDcklealOD 0  10     0 

n  of  Biiagor 8    0    0 

aWjthe    10    0    0 

D  Walker 10  II     .1 

,-M:on  Ballet 3    3    4 

V.O.  Bvnland C  13    4 

Kt  Her.  OkL clef,  Bl.  ..  8    0    0 

Chancrllor  La« 1     0    0 

TWmu  CdltuQ  Fell   IS    6    8 

WbIbmi  W.  Dtckina 10    0    0 

K.  B.  BninBeld   0    3    4 

SiMCan  ClajloD  S    0    0 

The  Lord  Biabop 30    0    0 

J»ha  KMxptborae    2  13    4 

■TkucisBIick 10    8 

AicUMDOoSpooDer  ....  a    0    0 

Aickdfwon  Balber 2  13    4 

J.  P.  McLcklMlon,  Snccch  14    0  lU 

BiAop B2i     4     0 

ItcMi  *ad  Canoa  RcB 203    9    7 

ArcMtatoiU. 

CWInOoddnnl 179  19    3 

B.  lUje  Bonner 60  la    3 

B*nrj  Y.  BbjIej    25  17     8 

J«»ajHi[l    87  14     T 

J.B.Hol]mi:wortli 61  14    2 

t.KijreBonoi-r 87  19    2 

rmenlar 40  13     8 

Churellor  of  the  Church  43    7    4 

Snd^deui 2    8     4 

Vrthndarltt. 

Burp  Je|i«on 1     U    0 

hurice  JohDson 3    0    0 

"illuuaHelt 2  IC    8 

George  Moore 32    0    0 

Mb  Humphrey 7  15    a 

■icbard  Turper 25    0    4 

LCHnniphrej 33  18    6 

f''rtdi;ricb  Apthoive    ....  3D  11     3 


Gmrge  D.  Kunt  .u*....  0    3    4 

Hubert  Poinlcr 9  10    0 

n.WiI]iiUDii 14  14    a 

Archducim  H.  Buuiicy..  4S    t    3 

Jam«  Culium 14  lu    0 

W.  W.  Brakr 7     T     « 

John  Pretyman    Sfl    0    0 

C.  A.  Wbeelwriglil la  IH    U 

CWebbLeBas 12    A    0 

J.  H.  R.  Mounliiia IG  to    S 

Sir  C.  Aadenoa,  BL I8ia 

Hear;  Ciaven,  Ord 21  13     I 

Pon  of  Rochester SB  10     3 

Arebdeacan  Gciddard 36     I     « 

J,  Henry  tiatlen 5    5    a 

Cburlea  Turaor    t9     0     II 

William  Palmer 6  13     1 

Edward  Fane 10  14    i 

John  Kouverif^ 4     0     4 

George  Beet.:!!    .IS  IB     M 

Henrj  U)tT0fl Ti  13     4 

Tht-odore  liouivens 20     7     3 

Edward  Kciwardi    13   13  11 

Arc:hdf.i.<.-™of  Slow  ....  M     0  10 

Archde-K^on  T.  Itunney  .  ■  G    S    9 

Nnthaniid  D'idsrm II    0    0 

Francis  Swan,  jtia VIS 

Fred.  BormdiulD 7     3    4 

Edward  Wirueford »l     o    * 

The  Lord  Bishop 17    T    (i 

J.  Hobarl  Seyiuour 37    d    3 
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CHURCH    OF    IRELAND. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
general  principles  and  management  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  will 
not  be  requisite  to  be  equally  copious  in  our  exposition  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant establishment. 

In  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ireland  we  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  the  government  that  is  said  to  **  work  welly* 
and  the  wretchedness  of  her  population,  her  tithe-system,  her  vast 
tracts  of  land,  either  ill-cultivated  or  totally  unproductive,  her  judicial 
and  magisterial  administration,  her  insurrections,  factions,  burnings^ 
desolations,  and  bloody  domestic  outrages, — all  symptomatic  of  a  com- 
munity entering  on  the  first  stages  of  civilization, — afford  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  excellencies  of  the  good  working  government.  In  England, 
it  is  true,  there  are  grievous  abuses  in  the  absorption  of  public  money 
by  the  Aristocracy,  in  the  denial  of  justice  by  the  cost  and  uncertain^ 
of  legal  decisions  ;-^in  the  tolerance  of  commercial  monopolies,  in  corn- 
laws,  partial  taxation,  and  other  oppressions  ; — but  these  sink  into  in- 
significance when  contrasted  with  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  Hiere  the 
natural  order  of  society  has  been  inverted,  and  the  government  for  many 
years  existed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people  ex- 
isted solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  government. 

Among  the  various  forms  under  which  oppression  has  been  carried  on, 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Church  Establishment ;  one  is  at  a  lose  to 
conceive  for  whose  benefit  this  institution  exists  in  Ireland.  Is  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  or  the  state  ?  If  by  the  former  u 
meant  those  who  minister  religious  instruction,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  teachers  of  religion  in  Ireland  are  nearly 
all  Catholics,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  same  persuasion, 
and  what  religion  there  is  the  expense  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Neither  the  really  operative  clergy,  therefore,  nor  the 
people,  benefit  by  the  church  establishment.  With  respect  to  the  state, 
the  advantage  appears  not  less  equivocal.  The  alliance  betwixt  church 
and  state  is  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits — that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
state  shall  give  its  civil  protection  to  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
church  shall  aid  in  sustaining  the  state,  by  its  influence  over  the  people: 
— this  is  the  basis  of  the  compact ;  and  it  follows,  when  the  church 
loses  its  influence,  when  it  loses  the  adherence  of  a  majority  of  the 
population,  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  state,  the  compact 
is  dissolved ;  it  has  no  claim  for  protection,  and  its  alliance  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  power. 
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Such  is  the  notunl  condition  of  the  Irisli  rhurch,  mcli  the  advantagps 
it  twnfers  on  the  goremineDt ;  it  adds  little  lu  its  authority,  nffords  no 
ud  to  the  civil  magistrate,  neither  the  law  nor  ita  miuiBterii  nrc  rendered 
more  sacred  by  its  influence — quite  the  reverse.  Authority  is  degmded 
Mid  abhorred  in  Ireland,  solely  on  account  of  the  eccleeiastical  cstnblieh- 
ment :  it  is  the  colossal  grievance  of  the  country,  the  source  of  all  its 
factionH,  murmuring-,  and  discontent.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  establishment  maintained  ?  On  what  principle  or  pretext  is  it  justi- 
fied ?  The  godly  cannot  defend  it  irom  piety,  the  politician  from 
rcnsons  of  state,  nor  the  patriot  for  the  hlessing's  it  confers  on  the 
community.  Whose  interest,  then,  is  identiBed  with  the  odious  Gystem  ? 
The  only  rational  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is  the  fact, 
that  there  is,  in  Ireland,  as  in  this  country,  an  oligarchical  inlereat, 
which  hsA  entwined  itself  round  her  institutions,  and  whose  support  is 
iacompatible  with  public  liberty  and  happiness.  For  many  years  Ireland 
was  the  prey  of  a  favoured  caste,  a  selfieh  and  bigoted  faction,  who 
divided  her  as  a  spoil ;  and  snch  was  the  wretched  policy  of  the  ^neral 
govemnieot,  that  it  was  weak  and  unprincipled  enough  to  avail  itself 
of  the  folly  and  cupiility  of  such  agents  to  preserve  a  precarious  sove- 
reignty— when,  too,  its  frown  would  have  made  the  Bame  creatures, 
irho  were  ready,  at  any  time,  to  gacinfice  their  country  for  a  pension  or 
a  place,  instnimental  to  her  greatness  and  welfare.  Under  the  Wel- 
lington and  Grey  Bdministnitions  attempts  have  heen  made  lo  introduce 
a  more  impartial  and  enlightened  system ;  with  what  success  time  must 
develope ;  but  it  is  apparent,  so  lon^  as  her  ercl<>si:iE tic.il  estahliehment 
i»  eonljnned — it  is  vain  :■■■     ■  m  ■  i  ■   ■■.!'"'',:■:■  ■:<  ;.;i.'  |i:il!iiy," 

The  Irish  branch  n!  !  ■■,  iih  abusoa 

even  than  its  si.'ler  ■  ^  .  ^   ''  """"''  "'- 

Tolting  spectacle  of  inonfiTiaie  incomes,  of  lax  discipline,  of  laborious 
duties  without  adequate  remuneration,  and  of  an  immense  ecclesiastical 
revenue  levied  under  circumstances  of  greater  insult,  partiality,  and 
oppression.  The  points  most  deserving  attention  in  the  exposition  of 
these  subjects  are,  ^rsl,  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Protestant  establish- 
ment; secondly,  the  number  of  individuals  among  whom  this  revenue 
is  divided;  tkirdly,  the  hardships  and  impoverishment  resulting  not 
less  from  the  amount  than   the   mode  in   which   tfie  clerical  income  b 

*  While  the  Catholic  religion  maintains  its  inSnence  over  the  popalar  mind, 
we  esteem  it  quite  impossible  for  any  Kuveranieol  permaaently  to  maintain  its 
authority  without  conciliating  iha  priesthood-  Lord  Grey  ought  lo  make  a  pro- 
t  ieiija  fui  llie  Calliiilic  clergy  out  of  the  lithes  ;  or  send  over  to  Dublin  his  grace 
iif  Norfolk,  or  otlvi  iMipish  vicuroy,  ikbo  believes  with  O'Counell  in  Ilie  rnil 
prrteKce.  The  Irish  proprietary,  too,  have  evinctd  a  singular  want  of  political 
philosophy.  The  late  lord  Liverpool  slaliMl  that  nineteen- tweatietlis  of  the  pro- 
perly of  Ireland  belonged  to  proteslants ;  but  how  can  they  expect  to  enjoy 
tbeir  possessions  in  peace  if  they  continue  lo  differ  froni  their  peasantry  in  wnt* 
a/faith.  A  gentleman  ought  lo  be  superior  lo  the  prejudices  of  sects  whether 
Catholic  or  FruleslaDt ;  in  sucli  matters  it  19  best  lo  follow  tlie  multitude,  or  those 
whu  cultivate  his  domains.  Voltaire  built  a  church  for  his  oeigbbours  at  Keruey, 
and  occasionally  prekchcd  there. 
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levied ;  fourthly ^  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  church  ;  lastly ^  the  dimi- 
nutive portion  of  the  population  who  derive  even  a  semblance  of  benefit 
from  the  intolerable  burthen  imposed  on  the  land  and  industry  of  the 
community.  We  shall  touch  on  these  several  heads  of  inquiry  as  briefly 
as  possible,  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  such  facts  ajB  illustrate  the 
state  of  the  church. 

To  begin  with  our  first  topic  —  the  Irish  Church  Revenue,  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  a  mass  of  important  details  has  been  laid  before  par- 
liament relative  to  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment ;  but,  either  from  inability  or  reluctance  in  the  parties  interested 
to  communicate  the  requisite  information,  our  knowledge  is  stiU  far 
from  complete  and  accurate  on  this  interesting  branch  of  public  statistics. 
Upon  the  authority  of  documents  so  communicated  we  shall,  however,  in 
great  part,  found  our  exposition ;  and  thus,  by  relying  on  the  statements 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  their  registrars,  and  other  dependent  officials, 
we  shall  at  least  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  arrived,  through  a 
prejudiced  medium,  at  an  exaggerated  result. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  revenues  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 
The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  derived  principally  from  land,  but  partly 
from  tithe.  In  some  dioceses,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  tithes  of  almost  every  parish  is  paid  to  the  bishop;  affcmiing 
decisive  testimony  of  the  ancient  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes, 
and  of  the  veracity  of  the  alle^tion  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  poor 
were  formerly  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  bishop  and  priest  in  the 
produce  of  this  impost.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  universal;  and 
the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  chiefly  arise  from  their  immense  landed 
estates.  In  the  session  of  1824,  returns  were  made  to  parliament  of 
the  number  of  acres  attached  to  the  several  Irish  sees.*  These  retoma 
are  very  incomplete,  and  were  mostly  compiled  by  the  registrars  from 
the  fallacious  representations  of  the  tenantry.  Three  dioceses,  Dromore, 
Down,  and  Raphoe,  made  no  return  at  all ;  alleging  that,  on  examining 
the  leases  of  the  church  lands,  it  was  found  they  did  not  mention 
'^  the  number  of  acres  demised.'*  In  the  return  from  Armagh,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  number  of  acres  has  been  calculated  £rom  the 
representations  of  the  tenants,  but  '*  the  lands  have  never  been  surveyed.'* 
Of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  these  reports,  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  subsequently  ascertained,  that,  in  one  of  them  there  was  a  trifling 
omission  of  thirteen  thoitsand  acres.  Enough,  however,  may  be  col- 
lected from  them  to  show  the  vast  extent  of  ecclesiastical  property :  in 
fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishops'  lands  are  held,  leased,  and  managed 
much  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  and  principle  that  lands  are  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  the  conjectural  estimates  by 
Wak^eld,  and  other  statists,  of  what  their  immense  incomes,  either 
actually  are,  or  might  be  made,  under  an  improved  system  of  tenure 
and  cultivation,  are  not  remote  from  the  truth.     We  shall  insert  the 


*  PHrliamentury  Papers,  vol.  xxi  Session  I8i4. 


nnmber  of  acrce  retumod  by  fourteen  seaa ;  the  acres  arc  Iriali,  which 
makes  the  amount  about  oDo-third  Iseb  than  it  would  be  in  English  acres.  " 

Number  of  Acres  of  Land  belonging  lo  fourteen  Irish  Sees. 

Name.  Seo.  "unntil,  of 

Lord  J.  G.  Bcreiford,  D.B.   ••■•    Armngh G3.270 

Power  Le  Poor  Trench,  D.D Tuam- •  40,281 

Richard  Poasonby,  D.D Derry     04,836 

John  Leslie,  D.D,     Elphin' 31.832 

Jnraes  Verschoyle,  D.D. KillnlK 34,672 

Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  D.D.     ■.  Clt^hci- 27,070 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  D.D.     ....    Meath    18,374 

George  DeiaPoerlieresford,D.D.  Kilmnre 47,361 

Jiiehard  Wkatel;/,  D.D. Dublin 21,781 

Samutt  Kt/le,  D.D. Cork  ftail  Ross  2-2,755 

John  Brinhley,  D.D.    Cloj-ne   15,871 

Richard  Laurenie.D.C.L Cashel    13,392 

Robert  Fowler,  D.D.   Ossory   13,391 

Hon.  R.  Bourke,  D.D.    WaterforU  •  •  • .  9,996 


Told,  intrish  ncres 463,962* 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  estimates 
the  lands  belon^ng:  tu  all  the  sees  to  amount  to  617,598  Irish  acres, 
which  are  equal  to  about  990,000  English  acras.+  This  does  not  in- 
clude tlie  iletuesue  laudji  fittachcd  to  the  episcopal  residenfes,  and  ivhich, 
by  the  same  authorit)%  are  said  to  rary  from  100  to  500  acres  each; 
making  the  etitire  patrimony  of  the  bishops  about  623,.598  acres,  or, 
accordin^^  to  Beaufort's  map  of  Ireland,  one  nineteenth  of  the  entire 
anil  of  the  kingdom.  This,  it  must  be  alloii-ed,  is  enough  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ttvcnty-tno  bishops,  especially  n-hen  it  is  considered  a 
population  of  eight  millions  is  to  be  supported  out  of  the  remainder. 

However,  Ihe  area  prasped  by  the  right  reverend  fathers  aflbrds  an 
inaccurate  idea  of  their  incomes,  Mr.  Baron  Foster  supposes  the 
average  value  of  the  see-lands  to  be  20s.  per  acre.  Even  at  this  low 
rale,  the  bishops'  lands,  if  out  of  lease,  would  yield  a  total  revenue  of 
£6-23,598,  averaging  £28,340  to  each  prelate.  Some  of  the  wealthier 
sees,  as  those  of  Derry,  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Elphin,  would  have 
incomes,  respectively,  of  £94,836,  £63,270,  £49,281,  and  £31,832, 
exclusive  of  what  might  be  derived  from  tithes,  patronage,  and  other 
sources.  But  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  tenures  precludes  the  bishops 
from  realizing  incomes  to  this  amount.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  the 
occupying  tenantry  are  the  bishops'  tenants;  the  immediate  lessees  hold 
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from  the  bishops  for  the  term  of  21  years;  the  bishops  renew  the  leases 
from  year  to  year,  alwa3rs  leaving  21  years  unexpired ;  the  rent  reserved 
to  the  bishops  is  mostly  the  old  rent  payable  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
which  has  become  almost  nominal,  and  the  real  incomes  of  the  bishops 
proceed  from  the  annual  Jines  for  renewing  the  leases.  Now  these  fines 
usually  amount  to  about  one -fifth  of  what  an  ordinary  landlord  would 
receive  for  rent.  So  that,  if  the  actual  worth  of  the  see  lands  be 
£623,598,  the  sum  ordinarily  received  does  not  exceed  £124,719. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  explain  this,  because  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.  The  fact  is, 
the  spiritual  tenures  are  one  great  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement 
in  Ireland.  The  Church  is  a  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the 
vast  tracts  she  holds  can  ne\'er  be  cultivated  to  advantage  under  the 
uncertainties  of  the  existing  system.  Much  of  the  land  is  rough  pas- 
ture, bog,  and  mountain,  which  requires,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great 
expenditure  to  render  productive;  but  who  would  risk  capital  in  the 
undertaking  with  a  lease  which,  by  law,  cannot  exceed  twenty -one  years ; 
or  with  a  certainty  of  having  a  fine  levied  on  its  renewal,  augmented 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  money  and  labour  expended  in  improvement  ? 
Again,  an  ecclesiastical  tenant  is  never  sure  of  his  landlord,  being  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  changed,  not  only  by  death  but  translation.  New 
lords,  as  the  proverb  says,  often  bring  new  laws.  Although  the  usual 
course  is  to  renew  every  year  at  one-fifth  of  the  real  worth,  yet  some 
prelates  act  differently  ;  they  will  have  surveys  made — demand  exorbi- 
tant fines— or  wait  the  fall  of  the  leases,  which  are  relet  at  a  nominal 
rent,  perhaps,  to  their  owti  relations.  From  these  causes  arises  the 
non-improvement  uniformly  remarked  in  the  condition  of  the  church 
lands.  It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  public  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
the  practice  is  as  little  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  bishops  as  to 
those  of  the  lessees,  by  rendering  the  incomes  of  the  former  not  only 
less  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  uncertain,  varying,  as  they  do, 
with  the  amount  of  the  fines,  or  perhaps  they  lose  the  fines  altogether, 
the  tenants  electing  to  run  out  their  leases,  and  thus  the  advantage  stands 
over  to  the  succeeding  diocesan. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  bishops,  from  estates,  tithes,  bro- 
kerage in  livings  and  other  means,  contrive  to  make  a  very  profitable 
crusade.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol  xliii.  p.  483)  their  incomes 
are  stated  to  average  £10,000  a  year  each,  or  £220,000  in  the  whole. 
The  patronage  of  an  Irish  bishop,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  income  of  his  see.  The  vast  revenues  appendant 
to  the  bishoprics  may  be  inferred  fiom  the  immense  wealth  the  prelates 
leave  behind  them.  A  former  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (the  predecessor  of 
the  soldier-fnshop,)  who  had  been  Cambridge  tutor  to  lord  Westmorelaody 
went  over  to  Ireland  without  a  shilling,  and  continued  in  his  bishopric 
for  eight  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  died  worth  between 
£300,000  and  400,000.     It  was  stated,  by  Sir  John  Newport,*  that 

*  pRrliair.eiitary  Du}>ati>8,  vol.  viii.  p.  6'SJ, 
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three  bishojis,  in  the  last  fifteen  j^ears,  had  left  the  enormoue  sum  of 
£700,000  lo  their  families. 

The  career  of  Wnrhurton,  the  prBdcccssor  of  Dr.  Brinkley  in  the  b*w 
of  Cloyne,  is  an  example  of  the  sudden  acquieition  of  wealth  by  the 
Irish  bUhops.  Warbartou,  whoso  real  name  was  Mungan,  died  in  1836. 
He  wan  the  son  of  a  poor  rond-way  piptr,  in  a  tittle  village  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  a  KomDo  Catholic,  and  intended  for  that  Church, 
On  the  continent,  where  he  was  sent  to  study  at  one  of  the  Caihollc 
colleges,  before  the  building;  of  Maynooth,  he  was  thrown,  by  accident, 
into  the  society  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  having  won  his  favour,  was 
indaced  to  change  hia  destination  from  the  Roman  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  He  was,  afier  taking  orders,  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
in  America,  and  there  he  marriiHl  his  first  wife,  a  lady  said  to  have  been 
paiticnlarly  recommended  by  lord  Moira.  That  lady  soon  after  dyings, 
he  married  bis  second  wiff,  now  his  widow.  With  her  he  changed  his 
nnDi«  lo  Warburton.  He  l>ccBme  dean  of  Ardah,  then  bishop  of  Ltine- 
rick,  and  from  thence  was  translated  to  Cloyne.  He  was  a  man  of 
coutl0oiu  manners,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  higher  circles.  His  ruling 
passion  was  rbe  acqoisilion  of  riches,  which  the  retired  sittialion  of 
(.'loyne  kfiorded  him  opportunities  for  indulging'.  Prom  the  hour  of  liis 
arrival  there  he  continued  to  amass  wealth,  and  the  result  was  he  Ivft 
£  I  'iO.OOO  among  his  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of 
whom  is  a  colonel  iu  the  array,  another  a  major,  another  in  the  church, 
and  the  daughter  married  arfhdeacon  Mansell.  The  bishop  was  unex- 
cvpliuuable  a*  a  private  individual,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of 
religious  forms,  but  he  was  neither  respected  nor  esteemed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  drained  the  diocese  of  an  immense  annual  sum,  but  he 
rt-tunipd  no  part  of  it  in  works  of  rharity.  Hi!  aljstVHC'ed  himself  from 
all  society,  and  held  hi.s  station  more  as  a  petty  despot,  exacting  a 
subeidy  ^m  the  toil  of  the  people,  than  as  a  Christian  pastor,  in  daily 
communicating  with  his  fiock,  to  whose  care  a  great  revenue  was 
entrosted,  as  the  steward  for  the  children  of  want  and  misfortune.  His 
palace  was  more  like  a  rack-rent  farmer's  house  than  a  gentleman's 
loansion.  The  coldness  and  apathy  of  the  people  at  his  funeral  formed 
the  best  comment  on  his  life  and  character. 

Such  is  the  general  run  of  Irish  prelates;  without  the  claim  of  public 
services  or  superior  mental  endowments,  they  succeed  to  honour?  and 
vast  revenues,  obtained  through  intrigue,  family  connexion,  or  political 
interest,  and  die  loaded  with  spoil,  either  on  a  foreign  soil,  or  amidst  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  people  whom  they  have  impoverished  and 
oppressed.  Only  a  month  ago  we  passed  over,  in  Kent,  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  Warburton's  predecessor.  He  was  hurled  in  an  obscure 
grave  in  Pliimstead  church-yard,  with  a  common  stone  slab  over  him. 
He  died  in  1 8'20,  after  holding  the  see  of  Cloyne  twenty-six  years,  and 
draining  at  least  a  ijuarter  of  a  million  from  the  Irish  soil.  Yet  he 
must  have  been  an  al/seatee,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  buried  in 
his  raihedral,  or  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

I.et  UH  resume  our  inquiries  into  the  ecctesiaticat  revenues  of  Ireland. 
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Of  the  extent  of  the  estates  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters^  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  estimate,  there  having  been  no  return  laid  before 
parliament  of  the  real  property  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations.  Many 
of  the  dignities  as  well  as  the  sees  are  known  to  be  extremely  valuable. 
The  Deanery  of  Dowti,  for  example,  in  1790,  was  worth  £2000  per 
annum;  in  1810,  it  let  for  £3700.*  The  archdeaconry  of  Armagh  is 
returned  at  £1662  per  annum  ;t  the  chancellorship  £2385,  and  the 
precentorship  £2350.  By  comparing  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
establishments  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  form  a  conjecture  of  their  relative  value.  In  England  the 
income  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  is  £494,000  :  but,  as  the  number  of 
members  of  these  corporations  is  double  what  it  is  in  Ireland,  it  is 
probable  their  endowments  exceed  in  the  same  proportion.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  Deans  and  Chapters  have  estates  and 
endowments  a  little  exceeding  those  of  the  Irish  Bishoprics,  and  pro- 
ducing a  total  revenue  of  £250,000  per  annum. 

Next  in  order  let  us  advert  to  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
from  tithes  and  glebe.  Ireland  contains  18,000,000  of  English  acres 
of  land,  of  which  900,000  pay  nothing  to  the  church ;  4,000,000  pay 
from  endowments  aVout  one-third  of  their  tithes,  and  the  remaining 
13,000,000  and  upwards  are  liable  to  pay  full  tithes.  Ilie  share  which 
the  clergy  actually  derive  from  the  soil  will  be  best  ascertained  £rom 
the  valuations  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Goulbum  8  statute.  Compositions  under  this  act  continue  in 
force  twenty-one  years  when  the  original  right  to  tithes  revives,  and 
vary  in  amount  every  third  year,  if  the  average  price  of  wheat  or  oats 
fluctuate  one-tenth.t  Had  this  act  been  exclusively  framed  by  a  con- 
clave of  tithe-eaters,  it  could  not  have  more  adroitly  guaranteed  their 
interests;  and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  die  provision  which 
provides  that  the  tenant  may  deduct  his  share  of  the  composition  from 
the  landlords  rent,  and,  if  in  arrear,  it  must  be  paid  in  preference  to 
debt  J  rent  J  or  taxes — that  is,  the  parson's  claim  must  have  priority  of 
that  of  a  creditor,  the  landlord,  or  even  the  Kino.  It  is  a  very 
cunningly  devised  measure  for  perpetuating,  without  lightening,  a  most 
grievous  burden.  A  design  is  entertained  by  the  Heads  of  the  Church 
to  introduce  a  similar  project  into  England,  but  we  trust  the  intention 
will  be  frustrated.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  fasten  on  the  community 
the  tithe-tax  like  the  land-tax ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  b 
paid  by  the  landlord,  but  the  former  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants,  and  augment  with  every  increase  in  capital  and  industry.  Its 
tendency  is  also  to  make  the  pastors  completely  independent  of  their 
congregations,  converting  the  former  into  annuitants  who  derive  their 
incomes  as  independently  of  their  parishoners  as  if  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.   The  motives  for  residence  will  be  still  further  lessened ; 


•  Wakefield's  Stiilistical  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  469. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No  328,  Sess.  1831. 
X  The  Composition -Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  c  99,  s.  43. 
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many  pataons  before,  from  having  fow  or  no  hearera,  had  littio  induce- 
meot,  from  the  claims  of  duty,  W  reside  on  (heir  Uvingi,  but  now  they 
will  not  eveo  have  the  tilhoe  to  look  after, — no  need  of  watching  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  the  increase  of  farm  stoclt.  nov  exlenaion  of  tillage; 
their  compogttton-moaey,  like  ilie  rent  of  the  absentee -landlord,  may 
be  remilled  whole  and  entire  to  them  at  London,  Pam,  Bath,  or  what' 
m«r  place  they  may  select  as  best  calculated  for  unobserved  luxurioua 
indulgeoce. 

However,  let  us  attend  to  the  workings  of  this  precious  scheme  of 
Lord  Welleslay's  Irish  adniinibtralion,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
valae  of  parochinl  tithes.  But  first  we  must  give  the  reader  tm  idea  of 
the  rapariotiB  manner  in  which  church -prefemumt  has  been  cut  up  in 
Ireland  ;  how  the  parishes  liiive  been  compresAed  into  unions;  how  the 
uaiona  have  been  dovetailed  into  enormous  pluralities ;  how  the  plu- 
ralities and  unions  together  have  been  tacked  to  dignities  and  oBices ; 
and  how  all  these  good  things,  like  so  many  bunchea  of  grapes  on  a 
fttring,  have  been  heitped  on  the  Eeresforde,  Trenches,  Saurina,  and 
Plnnkets,  as  the  means  whereby  the  resources  of  the  country  may  be 
absorbed. 

Be  it  known,  then,  Uiat  there  are  in  Ireland  2450  parishes.  Now, 
as  no  parish  (though  some  districts  or  portions  of  land  are)  is  wholly 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  each  parish  ought  to  have  at  least 
one  resident  minister,  one  t'hurch,  ono  parsonage-house,  and  one  glebe. 
This  is  the  eccleainstical  state  which  ought  to  subsist.  Instead  of  which 
there  are  only,  according  to  clerical  authority,  one  thousand  and 
f'l  '  ','..'  ii '  :  !^.  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates  in  all  Ireland,  and 
•  1  ■  ::,in  two-thirds  are  said  to  reside  on  their  benefices.* 

li-  '  J  .Irishes  there  are  only  1100  churches,  and  of  these 

churches  474  have  been  built  within  the  last  century  by  means  of  grants 
of  public  money.  There  are  only  771  glebe-houses,  and  though  there 
are  soma  benefices  with  two  or  three  glebes,  containing  4000  acres, 
there  are  many  parishes  without  any  glebe  at  all,  the  land,  through 
n^ligence  or  abuse,  having  been  lost  or  alienated,  it  not  being  unusual 
to  6nd  a  patch  of  ground,  designated  aa  glebe,  situato  in  the  middle  of 
t,  gentleman's  lawn  or  part  of  his  demesne,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in 
TUtne  of  some  patent  right,  granting  him  the  lands  and  tenements  of  a 
cbnrch  for  ever.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  more  than  three 
parishes  to  every  resident  incumbent ;  there  is  less  than  one  church  to 
every  two  parishes ;  and,  if  every  parish  had  its  pastor,  as  it  ought, 
there  would  be  nearly  four  parsons  to  live  in  every  glebe-house. 

To  accommodate  these  dilapidations  and  inconsistencies  the  policy  of 
consolidating  the  parishes  into  unions  has  been  resorted  to.  As  in 
many  parishes  there  were  neither  hearers  nor  a  church,  there  could  be 
DO  need  of  the  services  of  an  officiating  minister.  In  these  parishes  it 
would  hare  been  rational  either  to  have  abolished  the  tithe  or  applied 
the  produce  of  it  to  some  other  purpose  than  the  support   of  a  sinecure 

•  Ecclesiatlical  Register  of  Irelaod  for  1830,  p.  SS. 
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rector  or  vicar.  But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  chnrch.  Hence  the  expedient  of  unions  of  parishes  ;  that  is,  clus- 
ters of  parishes,  in  rarious  numbers,  from  two  to  a  dozen  and  more, 
have  been  compressed  into  a  single  benefice,  forming  one  presentation, 
held  by  a  single  incumbent,  and  this  incumbent,  perhaps,  a  pluralist, 
holding  two  or  more  of  these  ecclesiastical  conglomerations.  In  England 
a  similar  abuse  prevails ;  it  frequently  happening  that  two  or  more  rec- 
tories, vicarages,  or  parochial  chapelries  are  held  cum,  or  with,  others^ 
forming  a  single  benefice ;  but  the  instances  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  outrageous  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country  unions  may  be 
found  thirty-six  Irish  miles  in  length,  containing  as  many  square  miles 
of  territory  as  some  of  the  petty  kingdoms  under  the  Heptarchy.  One 
union,  that  of  Burnchurch,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  formed  by  an  act 
of  the  privy  council,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  bishop  alter- 
nately, consists  of  mO'  fewer  that  thirteen  parishes.  Here  is  a  bene- 
fice !  If  a  man  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  as  is  not  impossible, 
two  or  three  such  benefices,  he  is  more  like  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  m 
diocese  than  a  parish  priest. 

Of  the  whole  2450  parishes  there  are  only  749  held  single,  the  re- 
maining 1701  parishes  having  been  consolidated  into  517  unions,  form- 
ing, in  the  whole,  1266  parochial  benefices,  llie  territorial  contents  of 
the  benefices  vary  in  different  districts.  According  to  Mr.  £rck,  in  the 
northern,  southern,  and  eastern  provinces,  they  average  6544  Irish 
acres,  or  upwards  of  ten  square  miles,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Killaloe,  and  in  the  three  western  dioceses 
of  Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Killala,  where  they  average  from  10  to  12,000 
acres ;  in  the  dioceses  of  Derry,  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  Ardfert,  and 
Achonry,  they  average  from  12  to  15,000  acres;  and  in  the  western 
diocese  of  Tuam  they  average  the  enormous  area  of  25,800  acres.  The 
union  benefices  have  been  constituted  under  different  authorities,  by 
parliament,  by  charter,  by  act  of  council,  by  license  of  the  bishops ; 
and  some  are  of  such  ancient  date  that  the  period  and  mode  of  their 
origin  cannot  be  traced.  All  the  unions  are  permanent  except  those 
under  episcopal  authority,  which  enure  only  during  the  life  of  the  hi- 
cumbent,  when  the  parishes  may  revert  to  their  original  state.  But  if 
an  union  has  been  once  formed  it  is  generally  continued  to  successive 
incumbents,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  bishops  will  dissolve  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  patrons.  In  fact» 
it  is  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  whose  duty  consisted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  more  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  the  abuse  of  anions 
has  been  chiefly  encouraged.  Of  the  517  unions  230  are  of  episcopal 
creation,  and  126  more  have  been  established  under  an  authority  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  bishops, — namely,  the  privy  council  of  Ireland. 
We  subjoin  a  classification  of  the  unions  now  subsisting,  as  we  collect 
them  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Register y  for  1830,  pp.  14, 15.*  So  long 

*  This  work  is  by  John  C.  Erck,  A.  M.,  LL.B.  and  published  in  Dnblin.    It 
8  an  elaborate  and  well-compiled  performance,  abounding  in  much  carious  and 
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ectabliabed  and  intiinBtcly  cemented  hava  some  of  these  uniona  become, 
lint  tlie  boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  nhich  they  consist  it  is  exiremoly 
difficult,  if  not  impusaiblo,  to  trace ;  and  there  are  among:  the  apologists 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses  those  who  woald  avail  themselves  of  this  circum- 
Mance,  and  bolilly  affinn  that  the  parishes  in  some  unions  are  not  dis- 
tinct parishes,  only  lawn  lands,  aud  this  though  the  denomination  and 
names  of  the  paiishea  are  fiitly  set  tbrth  in  the  titles  of  every  incum- 
bent I 
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is 

■ 

10 
25 
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38 

Pritj  Coundl  Union*   .... 

Epiicopal  I'nioDS   

IniDKSiarial  UnioDO    

!    S 

1 

440 
704 
-121 

Total.. 

3    2 

1 

S17 

ITOl 

Haviug  explained  the  nature  of  unions  and  their  territorial  magnitude, 
the  reader  will  be  Ivelter  enahiad  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Irish  b^ieficei, 
and  he  must  be  convinced  what  a  f'Mj-nintit.i  fl^^nirnnl  he  must  be  who 
bs|^)ens  to  be  prcHeoted  with  two  or  ii"  ■  -■■!  !■  ■  !■:■■  ■■■,,  beaides  digai'' 
lies  and  offices,  espedaily  if  \ic   ]\:y->    ■  ''■•  —  a  church  in 

any  «f  them  to  preach  in,  nor  a  single  Frotcstaat  to  whom  he  need  read 
prayers.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  there  is  great  disparity  in  the 
valne  of  livings;  aome  are  extremely  small  and  insignificant,  while 
otberv,  according  to  the  admission  of  hie  grace  of  Armagh,  are  worth 
£2300  per  annum.  We  are  as  averse  to  the  penury  of  one  part  of  the 
church  as  to  the  corruptive  opulence  of  another ;  for  we  dialike  all  ex- 
tremes of  condition,  and  are  quite  of  Ague's  opinion  in  thinking  that 
neither  excess  of  riches  nor  poverty  is  for  the  good  of  individuals.  The 
list  of  parishes  we  subjoin  has  been  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  of  the  amount  of  compositions  for  tithe :  it  will 
■bow  the  actual  sums  now  paid  by  parishes  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and,  as  the 
CMIONS  are  encloeed  in  crotchets,  it  will  be  seen  what  monstrosities 
sone  of  them  are.  The  com  position- rent  put  dnwn  is  for  clerical 
tithes  only;  the  amount  paid  for  impropriate  tithes  is  omitted,  «h  not 

naeTol  inforaiatwD,  of  great  iotereit  to  those  enjoying  and  aspiriof;  lo  ecclesiasti- 
cal emoluments;  hul,  having  beea  ediled  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hoard  of 
Firal  Fruils,  the  Editor  has  been  careful  not  lo  afford  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  tihe  diacipliBe  and  immense  amouDt  and  nal-adminiitiatioB  of  the  ri  ' 

Ibe  Irish  chaich. 
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forming  part  of  the  income  of  the  incumbent.  In  some  unions  all  the 
parishes  have  not  yet  compounded;  in  others  the  compositions  have 
been  annulled  bj  the  bishops,  (who  have  a  veto  on  these  agreements,) 
as  not  being  adequate  to  their  reputed  value.  The  names  of  the  patrons 
and  present  incumbents  have  been  collected  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Register  of  Ireland. 

Statement  of  the  Sums  agreed  to  be  paid,  under  the  Composition- 
Act,  by  several  Parishes  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  the  Names  of  thi 
present  Incumbents  and  Patrons, 

[Those  Parishes  marked  t  are  not  compounded  for.] 


Incumbent. 
Edward  Hincks 
Francis  Hall«»-« 
Charles  Atkinson 

Hon.  C.  Knox  •  • 


*  •  • 


£.  Stopford  • 
G.  Blacker  • 
J.  Campbell  • 
W.  Pinching 
J.  G.  Porter  . 
W.  AthiU  . . . 


Patron. 
Trin.  Col.  Dublin 
Trin.Col.  Dublin 
Archb,  Armagh 

Archb,  Armagh 

Archb,  Armagh 
Archb,  Armagh 
Archb.  Armagh 
Bp,Clogher*'*' 
Bp.  Clog  her 
Bp.  Clogher 


'•  •  •  • 


'•  •  •  • 


T.  De  Lacy 


Bp.  Meath 


W.  Kellett    The  King- 

W.  Pratt Bp.  Meath 

R.  Sjmes •••••••••• 

A.  Leslie 


•  •  • 


G.  Macartney 
W.  Knox  . . .  . 
A.  Ross    •  •  •  < 


•  •  •  • 


A.  W.  Pomeroy 
J.  W.  Ormsby  . 

W.Knox 

R.  Babington    • 


Bp.  Connor  •  • 
The  King-*-- 

Marq.Donegal 

Bp.  Derry 

(  Skinner* s  Com. 

I     London 
Bp.  Dtrry    •  •  •  • 
Trin.Col.  Dublin 
Bp,  Derry   -•-- 
Bp.  Derry 


•  •  •  • 


Amount  of 
Parish.       Composition. 

Artrea £738 

Arboe    507 

Creggan   1050 

(Carnteel    406 

^  Aughaloo 609 

Derrynoose  ••••     646 

Drumcree 650 

Forkhill    650 

Carrickmacross**     646 
Donaghmmne    •  •     953* 
Findonagh    •  •  •  •     600 

f  Kells 553 

iDuleene    200 

1  Rathboyne    •  •  •  •     270 
vBurryl 

Moynsdty 550 

Enniskeen    •  •  •  *     900 
Ballymoney  ••••    1015 

Ahoghill    1015 

(Skerry 419 

}  Racavan    295 

Ballynascreen  ••     623 

\  Banagher 650 

Bovevagh 580 

Cappagh    1000 

Clonleigh 840 

Cumber  Lower  •  •     560 


*  The  lay  tithes  of  this  parish  have  been  compounded  for  £476^  making  tlie 
total  amount  of  composition  £1429  a  year. 


COMPOSITIONS    FOB    TITHE 


Incuinbent. 
F.  Gouldsbury     • 
A.  T.  Hamilion  . 
Sir  J.  l.eightoa   • 
S.  Brownlow   ■•■ 

J.  S,  Kdok 

O.  M.CausloDd 

J.  JODCS 

R.  Allot 
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Amount  ot 
Parish.  ConipiuitioO. 
Cumber  Upper  £740 
Donagheady  ■■  1350 
Danughniore  ••  1440 
LGekpaUicfc  -  •  6-16 
Maghearn  ....  1015 
TamlaghSnlagan   1000 


•  •Bp.  Derry 

■  Man/.  Ahercom, 

■  The  Ligklons 

•  Bp.  Derry    ■  •  •  ■ 

•  Bp.  Derry     ••  •  • 

■  Bp.  Derry     •  •  •• 

•  Bp.  Derry     ■  ■  •  • 

•  The  Khig 

.  Usher Trm.  Col.  Dublin 

E.  Bowen    • Marg.  A bercora    J  ^u"|^„^"*''  j 

H.  E.  BoTd    Bp.Dromorf-'      Draman^h     ■ 

G.C«wford    Bp-^''i^9h-'[^^^t.'.V.. 

W,  Bonnw Dtike  of  Leixtler     Rathangan  ••. 

H.J«ly  DukeofLei»ster  {BalEifl"^*' 


Rnphoe 
Raymocliy  - 


700 
900" 
650 
1569 
937 


J.  D.  Wingfield  • 


•  iMrd  Digby  • 


Hon.  J.  Bourke The  King 


J.  B.  Ridge 


H.  P.  ElriDgton  • 


•  •  Marg,  Ormonde 

•  TheKing 

■  •  Bp.  Ossory     . .  •  ■ 
.  Bp.  Ferns 


P.  Browne The  King 


G«asfaiU 1292 


(Ardea 259 

Aghavoe 789 

Comer     969 

CaUan 550 

Coolagh 383 

Tullomain   ....  105 
TuUaroan  X 
Killaloe  t 
Ballycallan  t 

Eirke 692 

f  RathdowDy 750 

<  Glashare  X 

tKildelgyl 

Templeshambo  • .  ]  200 

5Kilmackclogue  .  234 

Magloss 55 

i  Kilkeran 369 

(.Kilnelme     -••■  465 

Kilrush  694 

f  Clone 3.32 

Bp.  Ferns {Kilbride 203 

i  Ferns 270t 


*  This  is  BD  union  coDlaJDini;  *ix  nioie  pariaties,  but  as  they  have  not  com- 
pounded, their  nameR  are  oniitted. 

■f-  Feroa  has  compounded  for  its  impropriate  lithe  for  £6SS,  making  the  annual 
san  payable  by  Ibis  parish  fnr  lay  and  ecclesiastical  tithes  £83Si 
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Incumbent. 
H.  Moore    • 


A.  Lord 


J.  Pennefother 


C.  P.  Coote 
W.  Gal  way 


Lord  Brandon 


B.  Denny 


Vicars  Choral 
J.  Scott  •••• 


W 

J.  JervoiB 

A.  Trail  . 
T.  Kenny 


Patron. 
Bp,  Ferns  - 


Arckbp,  Cashell 


Amount  of 
Parish.    Composition. 

£830 

500 

249 


Camew 
rTempletonhy  • 
<  Loughmore  •  •  • 
(,  Another  parish 

fKilloscnlly 
Kilvolane 
Kilnerath 
Kileomenty 

T.P.LeFann   Bp.En.ly {To^gf"..::: 

Bp,  Emly 

Bp.  Emly 


Archbp,  Cashell 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Sir  E,  Denny 


'  Vicars  Choral 
TheJCing  .... 


« •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Doon 

( Kilmaslulla     • 

\  Templeichally  • 

^Castle  Island  . 

C  Lordship  of  Cas-  /  Ballyncushlane 

\      tie  Island  .  • . .  ^  Dysert    

^  Killentiema    • 
Ballynahaglish 

Anna 

Cloherhrien     • 

Caher • . 

Killencan 
Glanbeagh 
lismore  X 
Mocollop 
Tubrid     . . 
Ballybacon 

^MoTiddy 

T.  G.  Lairrence Bp,  Cork   <  Kilbonane  •  •  * 

(.  Aglish     

•Harvey Bp.  Cork [l^^^^  [V, 

C  Kilmichael  •  •  • 
\  Macloneigh     • 

Skull 

Donoughmore  • 

Hpn.  G.  de  la  P.  Beresford  Bp.  Cloyne  •  •  •  •  <  ]Lf^*u-.   . .  ]  i  ] 

J.  Hingstone Bp,  Cloyne   • .  •  •  Whitechurch  • 

J.  Hingstone Bp,  Cloyne  •  •  •  •  Aghahullogne  • 

A,  Champagne    Bp.  Cloyne  •  •  •  r  Castlelyons •  •  • 

M.  Purcell  .•••••  • Fitzgerald     * •  •  •  Dungoumey   . 


•  •  • 


Bp.  Cork  ..... 

The  King  ^  Bp. 
Bp.  Cloyne 


•  •  •  • 


: 


323 
461 
303 
323 
650 
250 
830 
318 
406 
638 
460 
173 
823 
230 
332 
332 
226 
160 
130 

1569 
955 
461 
507 
208 
379 
325 
425 
692 
250 
850 

1100 
636 
513 
784 
750 
571^ 
664 


*  Hie  lay-titbes  of  this  parish  hare  been  compounded  for  £1148, 
yearly  compositioB  for  impiopriate  and  clerical  tithes  £17 1ft. 
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,        .  AmouBtuf 

IiuinBib«Dt.  PnUoa,  Pntith.     Compoiltian. 

J  Kilirorth £170 

T.  NewDeham Bp.  Chyn.^    " '  "  i  UK™^.  .'i  *.'.     230 

iKilcnimper 220 

J.  Lombard Bp.  Cloi/ne    Kilahannick    ■  •     738 

^•'••'»- «"«'"'"—-{Sr/ .:::  aS 

(  Kihnore 323 

G.  Holmes Bp.  KiUaloe  . . . .  -T  Kilnancave  •  -  -  -     315 

(liebonny     ....     323 

f  Aglishctoghane,     161 
E.  Price Bp.  h'iltaloE..  ■•  ^  Lorrha     438 

tDorrha    415 

From  the  above  stutemeiit  it  appears  that  tbe  amount  of  compuEition- 
Dwney  paid  in  lieu  of  litliue,  in  some  unions,  amounts  to  £1410,  £1407, 
£1554,  £1569,  aoil  £1758;  and  thtit  single  parishes  have  come  down 
to  the  tune  of  £1050,  £1200,  £1350.  ai»d  £1440,  in  order  to  rid 
tbemselTes  of  the  worldly  viKitatioiia  of  Ibo  spiritual  locust.  These 
earns,  it  most  be  remembered,  are  not  the  conjectural  eatimales  of 
indiriduals  imperfectly  informed  of  ttis  wurib  of  parochial  tithes ;  they 
are  poblic  and  autli.nri^  rotiuns,  founded  on  an  avenig«  and  imparti^ 
valuation.  It  must,  iiUo,  be  borne  in  mind  ibst  the  compucition  is  a 
net  payment,  obtaitu  <!  uithout  the  trouble  of  c^llectiog'  the  tithes,  or 
tbe  expense  of  prociors  ni-  middlemen,  and  the  re<«ipl  of  uliirh  is  butter 
secured  than  tbe  laiwilord's  rent  or  public  taxes. 

Many  of  the  incumbents  enjoyin^;  these  really  fat  livings,  are  plu- 
ralisls,  holdinn^  ulber  perochinl  benefices,  beside  dignities  and  oHices. 
The  Diimes  of  the  Itonouralile  Cliarles  Knox,  the  honourable  George 
de  la  I'oer  Beresford,  the  huiiournble  .loiioph  Bonrke,  and  other  well- 
known  si^naturt'ri,  are  quite  Butli<:ieiit  tu  indicate  their  connexions  with 
the  episcopacy  and  aristocracy  of  li'ebind.  It  would  require  pages  fully 
to  set  forth  the  families,  el)nnc^io^E,  and  influence;  tbe  sinecures, 
place-i,  otlices,  and  pviision;!  by  which  some  of  these  kotioiirables  have 
sent  forth  their  ahsorbentfl  into  the  sulistance  of  Church  and  State, 
There  i-s  one  man,  howevtr,  Ja.mes  Hingrtone  by  name,  who,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  not  ottiol/le  blood,  unless  it  be  by  some  left-banded 
tilt ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest.  He  has  com- 
pounded for  the  tithes  of  two  parishes,  that  of  Whitechurch  for  £784, 
aad  tliat  of  A)^iiahul1ogue  for  £750,  making  a  snug;  income  of  £1534 
|>er  annum.  Hut  this  is  far  from  being  the  extent  of  hia  good  furtnue. 
He  is,  also,  rector  of  Subultcr,  and  prebendary  and  vicar-general  of 
Cloyne.  His  son,  Janiee  lliii)^stone,  is  vicar  of  Clunmult,  and  vicar- 
rhorai  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Colman's,  It  were  easy  to  give 
similar  illustrationii  of  others,  hut  this  must  sufhce. 

Mr.  Goulbourn's  bail  h:u  taken  so  well  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
(he  pari£lie«  in  Ireland  have  cuinpounded  fur  their  tithes:  the  progress 
uf  tlie  measure,  up  to  the  present,  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  rtate- 
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ment,  exhibiting  the  number  of  parishes,  in  each  diocese,  that  have  com- 
pounded in  the  four  provinces,  the  proportion  between  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
tithe,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  compositions  for  both  descriptions  of  tithe. 

Lay  Clerical      Compo- 

PROVINCE  OF  ARMAGH.     PariBhes.    Tithes.        Tithes.        siUon. 
Diocese,  £  £  £ 

Armagh 48  ..       —      ..     19,2»2  ..     19,«» 

Clogher 28  ..     1.291  ..     12,267  ..     IS,648 

Meath     137  ..   11,212  ..     21,406  ..     S2,618 

Down  and  Connor  40  ..     1,489  ..     18,622  ..     15,061 

Derry 42..       —      ..     22,990..     22,900 

Raphoe 14  -•      352     ..       7,424  ..       7,777 

Kilmore 19  ..        874  ..       4,818  ..       6,688 

Dromore    9  ..     2,128  ..       2,647  ..       4,775 

Ardagh 21..     2,303..       4,798..       7,097 

PROVINCE  OF  DUBLIN. 
Dublin    91  ..     4,081  ..     15,085  ..     19,066 

Kildare 86..     2,089..       7,868..       9,462 

Ossory    61  ..     1,650  ..     15.567  ..     17,107 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 108  ..     7,181  ..     27,989  ..     85,170 

PROVINCE  OF  CASHEL. 
Cashel  and  Emly 98  . .     5,083  ..     19.555  .  •     24,688 

Limerick.  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe 128  ..  7.016  ..  24,849  ..  01,866 

Waterford  and  Lismore 52  ..  2,886  ..  12,600  ..  14,886 

CorkandRoss 65..  4,022..  28,282  ••  27,806 

Cloyne   67  ..  4,345  ..  18.629  ••  22,975 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora    121  . .  3,676  . .  28,855  . .  27,082 

PROVINCE  OF  TUAM. 
Taam 60..     2.945  ••     11,450..     14,206 

Elphin 54  ..     2,877  ..       6,817  ..       0,104 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh 69  . .  86  . .       8,686  . .      8,728 

Killala  and  Achonry   15  ..     1,098  ..       2,698  ..       8,601 

m^^m^^^^  ^^^^^mmm^i^m^  ^b^m^^^i^hmm  ^mi^^^immmim^ 

Total 1,358        67,494        826.368        898,867 

From  the  results  of  the  compositions  already  entered  into  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  value  of  tithes  in  all  Ireland.  Of  the  1353  parishos, 
the  average  rate 'of  composition  for  each  parish,  for  impropriate  tithe,  it 
£50,  for  church  tithe  £241,  and  for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes  together 
£291.  Supposing  the  whole  2450  parishes  to  compound  for  tithes  tt 
the  same  average  rate,  the  annual  value  of  impropriate  tithes  is 
£122,500,  of  church  tithes  £590,450,  making  the  total  burden  imposed 
by  tithes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  entire  kingdom,  amount  to 
£712,950  per  annum.  The  average  tithe  for  the  whole  kingdom  would 
probably  exceed  the  sum  here  stated ;  since  it  is  known  the  most  fertile 
districts  have  been  the  most  backward  in  compounding  for  their  tithes. 

The  ecclesiastical  tithe  of  £590,450  per  annum  constitutes  only 
one  item  in  the  yearly  emoluments  of  the  parochial  clergy.  They  hsfOy 
also,  glebe-houses,  extensive  glebes,  minister's  money,  and  dinrdi*lins. 
In  Ireland,  ''  all  things  seem  oddly  made  and  every  thing  — *"  ** 
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Many  benefices  have  neither  glebe-house  nor  globe-lanJ  ;  while  others 
have  tu'o  glebe-houses  each,  and  two  or  more  glebes,  cumprisiog  n 
■upcrficial  area  of  2000  acres.  Oac-third  of  the  beoeficea  are  <leiiitute 
of  any  glebe  whatever,  and,  consequently,  of  nny  resilience  ;  while  the 
remainiog  two-thirda  of  the  benefices  are  estimated  to  puasess  glebe- 
land  to  the  enormous  extent  of  91,137  acres.  Supposinjs;,  with  Mr. 
Bamn  Foster,  the  globe  to  be  worth,  on  an  average,  only  £l  per  acre, 
it  forme  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
beneficed  clei^. 

Another  source  of  clerical  emolument  is  that  termed  tninixler's 
money,  intended  as  a  aubttitute  for  tithe,  and  which,  as  we  have  no 
asaeeament  levied  in  the  same  way  in  Eng'land,  it  will  bo  proper  to 
explain.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate,  where  thero  are  small  or  no 
tithea,  a  power  Lb  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  authorising,  by  n 
commission,  valuations  to  be  made,  from  time  to  limo,  of  every  hoiiso; 
upon  a  return  of  such  valuations,  in  which  no  house  may  be  rated 
above  £60,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  b\\  more  of  the  privy -council  are 
empowered  to  aasess  each  bouse,  in  a  yearly  sum,  for  the  maiutonance 
of  the  incumbent.  Under  this  authority  valuations  have  been  made  of 
the  parishes  in  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Wnterford,  and  Limerick, 
and  the  towns  corporate  of  Drog-heda  and  Clonmel ;  and  it  ia  from 
the  proceeds  of  these  assessments  that  the  incumbents  of  forty-eight 
city  parishes  are  paid  their  stipends.  We  have  not  any  public  return 
of  the  incomes  allotted  to  the  miniaters  of  these  towns  and  parishes  ;  if 
they  average  £500  each,  it  makes  an  addition  of  £2.5.000  a-year  to 
Ibe  revenues  of  the  parochial  clcrgj-.  The  clause  whJfh  provides  that 
no  house  shall  be  ratwl  above  sixli/  poiinils  oripinaled,  no  doiibl,  in 
the  same  sel&sh  policy  that  dictated  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  of  pasture, 
tnd  shows,  in  every  measure,  how  scrupulously  have  been  considered  the 
interests  of  the  wealthy  Protestants,  when  the  burden  even  of  main- 
taining the  established  church  of  the  ascendant  party  was  thrown,  with 
unequal  weight,  on  their  poor  and  politically-disfranchised  catholic 
brethren. 

The  yearly  sums  derived  from  church-fees  we  can  only  conjecture. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  from  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  being 
separatists  from  the  endowed  worship,  form  so  productive  a  source  of 
emolument  as  in  England.  But,  supposing  the  million  of  Protestants 
of  different  sects,  in  Ireland,  pay  for  marriages,  christenings,  and 
burials  only  5s.  a-head,  surplice-fees  yield  an  income  of  £250,000. 
Without  including,  then,  the  emoluments  derived  by  the  parochial 
clergy  from  the  dignities  and  offices  they  hold,  from  being  masters  of 
diocesan-schools,  vicar-general  or  surrogate  of  a  diocese,  or  official  chap- 
lain at  the  Castle  ;  their  total  revenue,  from  the  four  sources  of  tithea, 
glebe-land,  minister's  money,  and  church-fees,  cannot  be  less  than 
£956,587.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  incomes  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
ud  the  deans  and  chapters  already  ascertained,  we  shall  hare  tbo  l4>tal 
amount  of  the  burden  imposed  on  Ireland  by  its  Protestant  establishment 
as  follows : — 
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Revenues  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
Archbishops  and  bishops,  average  income  of  each  £10,000  •  •  £220,000 

Estates  and  tithes  of  the  deans  and  chapters     250,000 

Ecclesiastical  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates  : — 

Tithes £590,450 

Glebe-lands 91 , 1 37 

Ministers'  money      .•..••        25,000 

Church-fees 250,000 

956,587 

Total £1,426,587 


Here  is,  certainly,  a  noble  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  little 
insignificant  church,  with  barely  more  than  half  a  million  of  hearers. 
The  established  church  of  Scotland,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
followers,  is  now  considered  amply  endowed,  although  its  revenues  do 
not  exceed  £234,900,  or  one  sixth  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  sumB 
expended  on  the  established  priesthood  of  Ireland  are  nearly  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on  account 
of  public  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  police  and  justice,  for  the  support  of  the 
local  administration,  for  defraying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of 
Ireland,  and  its  proportional  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
general  government.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  im- 
mense income  lavished  on  a  luxurious  priesthood,  whose  dntiee  pre- 
acribe  to  them  charity,  humility,  and  self-denial,  b  wrung  from  a 
poor  distressed  population,  of  whom  hundreds  perish  annually  from 
sheer  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  vast  majority  of  whom-— so 
little  have  they  been  benefited  by  the  instructions  of  their  well-paid  spi- 
ritual guides — ^re  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  destitution  that  they 
are  little  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  ! 

Our  next  inquiry  is  the  Number  of  the  Clergy,  among  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  are  squandered.  The  policy  of  the 
church,  like  that  of  the  City  companies  and  all  corporations,  has  been 
to  keep  their  numbers  as  Jew,  and  render  their  revenues  as  productive 
as  possible.  Formerly  there  were  thirty- two  dioceses  in  Ireland ;  these, 
either  by  parliamentary  authority  or  by  annexing  sees  to  other*  by 
way  of  commendam,  have  been  compressed  into  eighteen  suffragan 
bishoprics.  Thus  the  work  of  uniting  sees  has  been  nearly  as  rife 
as  that  of  uniting  parishes.  The  deans  and  capitulary  bodies  are  kept 
tip  as  in  England,  though  their  functions  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  the  sinecure  offices  and  dignities  appendant  to  them  serving  cmlj 
to  augment  the  othemvise  redundant  incomes  of  the  priesthood.  The 
deans  and  chapters  are  endowed  in  some  instances  with  tithes,  in  others 
with  lands,  and  in  most  cases  with  both ;  but  their  possessions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  divided,  the  dean  having  one  part  alone  in  right  of  hie 
deanery,  and  each  member  of  the  chapter  a  certain  part  in  right  of  hie 
office.     Of  the  thirty  chapters,  eighteen  consist  of  the  four  offioee  of 
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precentor,  chancellor,  and  archdeacon,  and  of  prebendarieg,  rarj^ing, 
intermediHtely,  from  one,  as  la  the  case  of  Dromore.  to  twenty,  wt  ia 
the  case  of  St.  Patrick's,  Diihiin.  The  chuplcrs  of  Wnterford  and  Kil- 
fenora  are  without  any  prebendg,  and  in  the  chapter  of  Ktldaro  the 
eight  prebendaries,  although  they  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  deau,  . 
yet  form  no  constituent  part  of  the  chapter,  which  is  composed  of  other 
officials  and  four  canons. 

The  precentor,  or  chantor,  is  generallj-  the  first  member  of  the  chap- 
ter ;  his  duties,  in  the  old  religious  houses  in  papal  times,  were  impor- 
tant and  various,  consisting  in  the  care  of  the  choir-service,  in  presiding 
over  the  singing  men,  organist,  and  choristers,  paying  their  salaries,  and 
keeping  the  seal  of  the  chapter  and  chapter-book.  In  these  cathedrals, 
where  a  choir-service  is  still  maintained,  of  which  (here  are  only  a  few 
in  Ireland,  the  precentor  has  the  superintendence  of  the  choir,  but  in 
all  others  it  is  a  mere  title  of  honour,  without  any  duty  whatever  at- 
tacbod  to  the  office.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  chancellors  of  cathe- 
dral churches,  the  treasurers,  provosts,  and  prebendaries,  many  of  whom 
are  without  cure  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  for  tlicir  emoluments  and  patronage,  unless  it  be  in  taking 
their  turn  of  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  and  that  is  mostly  performed 
by  deputy. 

A  dignity  without  cure  is  not  incompatible  with  a  parochial  benefice, 
tod  both  may  be  holdcn  together  without  any  dispensation  for  plurality; 
for  though  the  dignitaries  gain  possession  of  office  by  institution,  tlioy 
are  not  instituted  (o  the  cure  of  eoals.  The  cure  attaches  not  to  any 
office  of  the  chapter  as  such ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  iio 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dignities  and  oj/ices,'  to 
which  either,  by  charter  or  other  means,  one  or  mors  parishes  with 
core  have  been  annexed,  and  of  which  parishes  the  tithes  and  emoln- 
ments  are  received  by  the  collegiate  sinecurista,  and  the  duties,  where 
any  exist,  are  mostly  discharged  by  a  stipendiary  curate.  The  for- 
tunate poEseesors  of  these  plural  o£Bces  and  parishes  being  eligible 
to  other  benefices,  one  individual  may  concentrate  in  his  own  person 
scores  of  dignities,  offices,  and  livings,  and  enjoy  an  ^gregation  of 
ecclesiastical  Income  and  patronage  almost  incredible. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy,  consisting 
of  all  ecclesiastical  rectors  having  cure,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates, 
and  of  whom  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Erck,  exclusive  of  ninety- 
eight  dignitaries  having  cure,  one  thousa.nd  and  seventy-jtve.  The  as- 
siatant  curates,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  fifty,  do  not,  of  course, 
form  a  part  of  the  beneGced  clergy;  they  are  only  deputies,  removable 
at  pleasure,  and  discharging  the  duties,  at  very  miserable  stipends,  which 
ought  to  be  dischai^ed  by  their  principals,  who  receive  ample  remn- 
neration.  Of  lay-rectors,  or  laymen,  possessing  tithes  na  a  lay-fee, 
there  are  seven  hundred  and  eighteen.  These,  not  being  in  orders, 
form  no  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  corps ;  they  are  nsnally  denominated 
impropriators,  as  being,  according  to  Spelman,  improperly  possessed 

■  Ecclesiastical  Register  of  Ireland,  p.S4> 
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of  the  tithes  of  the  church ;  inasmuch  as  it  Bevera  labour  from  reward, — 
a  principle  which  ecclesiastics  profess  to  repudiate,  though  it  is  noto- 
rious, the  most  amply  endowed  incumbents  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  as  justly  obnoxious  to  the  opprobrium  of  being 
impropriators  as  the  secular  parsons — having,  by  the  intervention  of 
curates  and  other  devices,  unknown  before  the  Reformation,  contrived 
to  rid  themselves  entirely  of  every  particle  of  spiritual  duty. 

The  whole  number  of  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  without  including 
collegiate  officials,  is  then  only  1075,  according  to  the  admission  of 
the  editor  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.     This  diminutive  phalanx  one 
would  think  quite  small  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  monopolize  the 
cure  of  the  2450  parishes  of  Ireland.     But  the  fact  is,  the  number  of 
individuals  is  not  so  numerous  by  a  great  many.     We  have  seen  that 
1701  parishes  have  been  compressed  into  517  benefices.     Some  pa- 
rishes are  both  rectorial  and  vicarial;  that  is,  the  same  parish  has  a  rector 
and  vicar,  united  in  the  same  person,  and  which,  we  suspect,  reckon 
two  in  Mr.  Erck's  enumeration  of  1075.     Then  how  many  are  Plu- 
RALiSTS  ?    The  Ecclesiastical  Register  informs  us,  page  32,  one  Au Jt- 
dred  and  thirty -Jive  benefices  are  held  with  other  benefices  by  faculty, 
dispensation,    or  permission  of   their  diocesans.      This  reduces  the 
number  of  individuals  to  940.     There  appear  to  be  587  parishes  where 
the  vicarial  are  united  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  or  where  both  descrip- 
tions of  tithe  are  united  in  the  incumbent.     It  is  probable,  we  think, 
the  entire  number  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  perpetual  curacies  are 
possessed  by  not  more  than  700  individuals,  who  fdso  enjoy  the  chief 
offices  in  cathedrals,  the  diocesan  schools,  and  public  institutions  of  a 
religious  and  literary  character. 

From  the  Ecclesiastical  Register,  and  other  sources,  we  collect  that 
the  number  of  preferments  in  Ireland — episcopal,  collegiate,  and  pa- 
rochial— possessed  by  the  established  clergy,  is — 

Sees 22 

Deaneries • 33 

Precentorships   •• •.... 26 

Chancellorships  • . . .  • • . .      22 

Treasurerships   • • 22 

Archdeaconries 34 

Provostships 2 

Prebends  and  canonries     188 

Rural  deans 107 

Vicars  choral  • • 52 

Choristers  • 20 

Choir  readers  and  stipendiaries  .••.». 12 

Diocesan  schools    30 

Offices  in  consistorial  courts  •  •  •  • 1 75 

Benefices  consisting  of  a  single  parish 749 

Parishes  compressed  into  517  benefices 1701 

Total  of  offices  enjoyed  by  the  established  clergy  •  •3195 
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Thus  it  appears  there  are  3195  offices  shared  nmon^  about  eight 
hundred  and  Jifly  individuals,  whose  ag^e^ale  ecclesiastical  revenue 
amoiiDts  to  £1,436,587,  averaging  £167S  In  oach  perEon.  Such  pro- 
portions  between  numbers,  offices,  and  revenue  aro  certainty  without 
parallel.  There  is  no  example  any  where  of  850  persons  possessing, 
in  see  lands  and  glebes,  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  soil,  and  claiming 
onc'tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  remainder,  which  supports  eight  millions 
of  people,  Nocountry,  however  debused  by  superstition,  ever  abandoned 
so  large  a  portion  of  its  real  property,  In  addition  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
national  income,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prieslhood,  forming  less  than 
a  oine-thoDsandth  part  of  the  papulation. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  average  income  of  either  the  Irish  or  English 
M^clegiastic  that  constitutes  the  principal  abuse  in  their  respective  esta- 
blishments. Although  both  churches  might  very  well  spare  Iwo-thirds 
of  their  aggregate  revenues,  and  enough  remain  for  the  adequate  ro> 
muneration  of  spiritual  service,  still  it  is  not  the  redundancy  of  their 
united  incomes  that  is  so  objectionable  as  the  uneqnal  and  inhuman 
manner  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  candidates  of  the  same  grade 
and  pretension.  We  have  before  enlarged  on  this  point  in  our  exposi- 
tioD  of  the  Church  of  England ;  we  have  there  shown  how  masses  of 
paj  and  pluralities  of  office  are  heaped  on  clerical  sinecnrists  enjoying 
iiigh  connexions  and  influence;  while  the  most  useful  and  meritorious 
labourers  in  the  ministry,  divested  of  patronage,  are  kept  in  the  most 
miserable  poverty  and  dependence.  Pretiscly  the  same  injustice  pre- 
dominateB  in  the  Irish  church.  In  the  latter  the  grievance  is  more  in- 
tolerable, for,  in  Ireland,  church -patronage  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  it  is  invariably  observed  that  the  clergy  have  less  re- 
gard for  their  breihren,  and  are  more  blindly  intent  on  promoting  their 
own  personal  and  family  interesU  than  laymen. 

We  shall  insert  a  tabular  representation  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish 
chnrch ;  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  greater  than  appears  from 
the  subjoined  statement,  as  is  evident  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Register. 
But  it  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  ori^nating 
in  ibe  uncertain  boundaries  of  parishes,  aud  the  extraordinary  manner 
they  have  been  consolidated,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  clerical  rapacity. 
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Irish  Church  Patronise. 


Anna^b 

Cuhslland  Eml; 

Clogbnr 

Clonferl  and  Kilmacduuh 

Cloyne , 

Cork  sni)  Rosa    

Henj   

Sown  and  CoDDor 

Sromore      

DubliD 

Elphio 

Kiidare 

Klllala  and  AcIiodt]' 

KilJaloavid  Kilfencra 

Kilmore 

Iieigblin  and  FemB   

Limerick,  Ardrert,  and  Aghadoe  . . 
Heath 

Tnam  and  Ardagb 

Wat«rford  and  Liamore    


4S 


130! 
PutruDaifo  of  Ui: 
Ditto  Cromi . . . 

Ditto  Laj 

Ditto  UniTcnity 


The  Irish  bishops  hare  ft  far  greater  proportion  of  patronage  than  the 
English  bishops:  the  former  have  the  gift  of  1392  livings  out  of  2168; 
the  latter  hare  only  the  gift  of  1 290  out  of  1 1 ,598.  The  livings,  too, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Irish  bishops  are  far  more  valuable.  Thoso  in  the  gift 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  are  worth  £35,000  per  annnm ;  those  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Cbyne,  £50,000 ;  of  Cork,  £30,000 ;  and 
of  Ferns,  £30,000.  In  the  see  of  Cloyne  one  living  is  worth  £3000, 
one  worth  £2000,  and  three  worth  £1500  each.  A  living  of  £500,  M 
we  have  seen,  is  hut  a  middling  one  in  Ireland,  and  any  thing  beneath 
it  is  considered  very  low. 

The  king's  ministers  nominating  the  bishops,  and  these  having  the 
disposal  of  all  the  livings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the 
Universities,  lay  lords,  and  those  that  are  tithe  free,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tithes  and  church  revenues  of  Ireland  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crom. 
Hence  we  may  see  bow  discouraging  wbs  the  prospect  of  ecdesiutical 
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rr/orm  under  Toty  ninutera.  The  Irish  sees  were  almost  in  (he 
exclusive  possession  of  ihoir  thick-nnd-thin  supporters,  in  the  families' of 
Ui«  Berecfonls,  the  Clan  carl  ys,  Balcariases,  Mayos,  Northlandii,  Kotlens, 
HoRihs,  Kilkenny^,  Cnledone,  &c.  among  wliom  one  looks  in  vain 
fbr  a  single  bcIioIu'  or  celebmti^d  divine.  Indeed  the  Irish  Piviestnnt 
Ennblisfament  formed  a  convenient  itod  almost  inexhaustible  fund  for 
IMrliunentary  cormption ;  and  appointmeiiti  to  it,  like  those  in  the 
ColonleB,  bein^  out  of  sight  of  the  English  public,  »-ere  often  made 
without  any  regard  to  decency.  ThuH  a  lieutenitnt  in  the  navy  haa  been 
made  an  archbishop ;  a  member  of  the  Houee^  of  Commons,  a  de»n ;  a 
proprietor,  and  it  ie  said  editor,  of  a  newspaper,  a  chancellor;  and  an 
aide-de-camp  at  the  Castle,  ti  rich  rector.  Such  men  as  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees,  the  heroes  of  Skibberecn  and  NewtonbarrVi  and  Warburton  and 
IVn-r  Jccelyn,  having'  attained  preferments  In  the  church,  are  still 
marc  illiiitnvtive.  All  the  Irish  representative  prelates  Toie<l  against  the 
Reform  Bill  on  its  first  introduction.  Lord  iVIotrH-rCASHCL  stated,  in  tlie 
HouMof  Lords,  tliat  he  knew  an  archdeBcon  in  Ireland  who  kept  one  of 
the  be«t  pticks  of  fai-hoHndi  in  the  country.  Another  clergyman,  not 
Mren  milfs  distant  from  the  former,  had,  tdeo,  a  (mck  of  fax*hounds, 
Willi  which  he  regularly  hunted ;  and  ho  knew  of  a  clergyman  who, 
after  his  duties  in  the  church  had  been  performed,  used  tomi«t  hia  bru- 
tbn-huntsnienBt  thecor»niunion-(fi6/e,  on  the  Sunday,  and  arrange  with 
tbtm  where  the  hounda  were  to  start  for  next  day.  Can  these  things 
be,  whan  it  is  alleged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  church  has  no 
iHpport  to  depend  upon  but  her  "  own  purity?" 

Howaver,  the  love  of  sporting  is  not  confined  to  the  cle^y  of  the 
lilUr  kingdom.  The  English  spirituals  hare  also  a  taste  for  rural 
■ports,  and  a  good  pack  of  fux-hounds  U  rleemed  a  suitable  appendage 
la  a  cure  of  soub,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notice:  "  To 
be  sold,  the  next  presentation  to  a  vicarage,  in  one  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  or  two  of  the^rst  packs 
of  foi-hounds  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  annual  income  about 
£580,  sabject  to  curate's  salary.  The  incumbent  in  his  60th  year," — 
Morning  Herald.  April  15,  1830. 

But  it  is  not  these  matters  which  engage  our  attention ;  we  should 
rare  little  about  the  sporting  propensities  of  the  parsons  if  they  would 
letve  to  the  industrious  the  produce  of  their  labour.  So  far  as  manners 
Utd  morals  are  concerned,  the  different  sects  of  religionists  may  be  lefi 
to  watch  each  other  ;  and  that  they  will  do  with  the  most  lynx-eyed 
attention.  Only  read  what  Mr.  Beverley  has  written  on  this  subject  in 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

"  It  surely  is  not  very  edifying  to  behold  a  clergyman  following  the 
bounds,  and  though  the  fox-pursuing  parsons  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  defend  the  practice  with  orthodox  ailments,  yet  they  cannot  per- 
luads  the  people  to  agree  with  them  ;  in  vain  do  they  sing  a  song  con- 
<%rning  '  manly  sport — no  harm,'  &c. ;  for  their  parishioners  will  not 
linen  to  such  trash,  but  indignant  at  the  indecencies  of  their  rectors, 
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turn  away  in  disgust  to  find  better  examples  amongst  the  methodisis  and 
independents. 

'*  But  indecent  and  unpopular  as  is  the  spectacle  of  a  fox-hunting 
parson,  perhaps  one's  bile  is  not  a  little  agitated  in  these  exhibitions^ 
by  that  sort  of  vestiary  hypocrisy  with  which  they  choose  to  decorate 
the  scandal :  for  it  seems  to  be  a  received  dogma  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
corum,  that  a  parson  is  not  to  hunt  in  a  red  coat ;  provided  only  the 
scarlet  does  not  appear,  the  reverend  successor  of  the  Apostles  may 
leap  over  hedge  and  ditch  without  the  slightest  improprie^ :  give  these 
successors  of  the  Apostles  a  black  or  dark  grey  jacket,  a  pair  of  white 
corderoy  breeches,  and  handsome  top-boots,  and  then  you  save  the  cha- 
racter of  the  church  ;  but  if  a  young  priest  were  to  give  the  view-holloa 
in  a  red  coat,  all  men  would  be  shocked,  and  I  suspect  that  ere  long  a 
grand  and  verbose  epistle  would  come  to  him  from  Bishopthorpe. 

*'  The  same  farce  in  clothing  is  kept  up  throughout ;  at  balls  the  sue* 
cessors  of  the  Apostles  must  appear  clad  in  black,  or  any  of  the  shades  of 
black.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  ingenuity  of  tailors  and  haberdashen, 
such  exquisite  tints  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  silk  stockings 
and  silk  waistcoats,  such  delicious  varieties  of  light  black,  raven  black, 
French  black,  and  French  whites — the  black  has  been  softened  into 
winning  lavender- tints,  and  the  white  has  been  so  dexterously  made  to 
blush  a  morning  blush,  that  it  requires  very  great  ingenuity  to  discover 
a  la3anan  from  a  priest  in  a  brilliant  ball-room.  These,  however,  who 
are  more  apostolical,  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  ventnre  to  place 
black-tinted  buttons  on  the  breasts  of  their  shirts^  a  mark  of  the 
priestly  office  not  easily  to  be  mistaken  !  Of  such  a  toilet  there  is  great 
hope,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  the  black-button-bearing  priests 
did  not  become  rich  pluralists  at  last." 

Mr.  Beverley  of  Beverley  is  such  a  nice  connoisseur  in  drapery^ 
that  we  suspect  him  of  being  a  bit  of  an  exquisite  himself:  he  is  evi- 
dently an  intense  evangelical,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  a 
believer  in  Mr.  Irving's  new  revelation  of  a  ''  gift  of  tongues." 


Non-residence  of  the  Irish  Clergy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  during  the  sway  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no 
man  was  permitted  to  hold  a  benefice  who  did  not  perform  the  dudes  of  it 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Reformation,  which  is  said  to  have 
established  religion  in  greater  perfection,  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  large 
income  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  a  district  which  he  never  visited.  A  greet 
proportion  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  Dignitaries,  and  Incumbents,  area&^en- 
tees :  many  of  them  whiling  away  their  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
others  dissipating  their  large  revenues  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Brighton  and  London.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  have  each,  within  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  an  episcopal  residence,  or  see-house,  with  paries^  chases. 
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«nd  deniMne-lsDiIa  attsched.  Yet  they  epcnd  litllo  or  none  of  iheir 
Ifane  in  Ireland  in  supunn tending:  the  dergy.  The  fiiinilie.i  of  boqib 
prelateH  reside  constantly  in  England,  and  Ihe  only  duty  performed  by 
die  bishop  is  lo  CKwa  the  water  in  the  summer  mouthg,  take  n  peep  at 
tho  "palace,"  tmA  then  return  lo  give  grand  dinners,  and  mingle  in 
the  gaietien  of  the  naetropolia,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  late 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Biehop  of  Derry,  resided  twenty  years  abniad,  and 
dnriug  that  time  received  the  revenues  of  his  rich  diocese,  amounting  to 
£240,000.  This  Right  Rev.  Prelate  was  the  intimate  attBoriatc  of  l^y 
Hamilton,  the  kept-mistress  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  bishop  lived  in  Italy, 
■pending  hie  princely  inrome,  wrung  from  the  soil  and  labour  of  Ireland, 
Huong  the  fiddlers  and  prostitutes  of  that  debauched  country.  TTie 
g^real  primate  Rokebj-  reKided  at  Bath,  and  never  vieiled  Ireland.  The 
parochial  clergy  arc  not  more  exemplary.  Upwards  of  one-third  of 
tfce  whole  number  of  incumbents  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices.  Some 
«f  tbem,  with  incomes  of  £5,000  or  £10,000  a-year,  are  living  in 
Franoe,  with  their  wives  nnd  families.  Others  live  mt  Bath,  on  account 
af  the  gout.  Most  of  them  never  see  their  parishes,  deriving  their 
faicomes  through  the  medium  of  agents,  or  of  tithe -farmers,  and  engaging 
a  curate  at  some  £-iO  or  £50  a-yeru-  to  nttend  once  on  each  Sunday  to 
foad  prsyera;  often,  perhaps,  only  tn  the  pnrixh  clerk. 

Acconling  lo  Ihe  Dioceian  Returns,  in  1810,  the  following  was  tho 
■tatc  of  the  provinces,  aa  regardH  parochial  residence  and  duty  ;  — 

The  province  of  Ulster,  conlaioing  44;j  parishes  or  unions,  had  351 
incumbents  resident,  or  near  enough  ta  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Leinster,  281  parishes  or  unions,  with  189  iocum- 
benls  resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Muiisler,  419  parishes  or  unions,  with  281  incum- 
bents resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Connaught,  95  parishes  or  unions,  witli  65  incumbents 
resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

Thus,  in  354  pariehes  or  unions,  there  was  neither  an  incumbent 
resident,  nor  near  enough  to  do  the  duty  of  his  benefice.  These  returns 
make  the  number  of  incumbents,  resident  and  non-resident,  amount  to 
1240.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  after  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  there  are  not  actually  so  many  individuals.  The  deception  results 
from  pluralities.  Every  benefice  with  cure  has  an  incumbisnt;  but,  as 
etich  incumbent  often  holds  two  or  more  benefices,  or  is  rector  and  vic*r 
of  the  same  parish,  it  reduces  the  number  of  individuals  to  the  amount 
previously  stated,  namely  seven  hundred. 

One  great  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  protestont  clergy  is 
that  they  have  scarcely  any  duty  to  perform.  NotwithslAnding  all  the 
inducements  offered  by  the  established  religion,  notwithstanding  its 
monopoly  of  tithes,  honours,  power,  and  emoluments,  it  has  scarcely 
any  foUowen.  A  protestant  is  as  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  as  & 
Jew  in  England.  Out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  there  are  little 
more  than  half  a  million  communicants  of  the  slate  re%iMi.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that    the  church  establishment  is   little  better  than  an 
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enormouB  sinecure,  a  prodigious  job i  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
hundred  individuals,  to  the  impoverishment,  disunion,  and  degradation  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  Church  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
some  Irish  regiment,  in  which  there  was  the  whole  train  of  officers,  from 
the  colonel  dowTiwards,  but  only  one  private.  Just  so  with  the  eecle> 
siastical  establishment ;  there  is  the  whole  apparatus  of  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  prebendaries,  canons,  rectors,  and  vicars;  there  are  all 
these  still,  and,  what  is  better,  there  are  all  the  tithes,  houses,  gardens, 
glebe  lands,  cathedrals,  and  palaces :  all  these  remain ;  but  the  people — 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  intended,  they  have  adhered 
unflinchingly  to  their  old  communion.  Why  then  should  not  the  reve- 
nues and  church  lands  follow  them — the  owners,  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  first  granted?  Why  keep  up  twenty-two  bishops  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  parsons  ?  or  why  maintain  these  parsons,  with 
large  endowments,  when  they  have  lost  their  flocks  ?  There  are  scores, 
aye,  hundreds  of  well  paid  rectors  and  vicars,  without  a  single  protes- 
tant  hearer ;  there  are  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  parishes^  without 
even  a  church  to  preach  in ;  yet  in  all  these  parishes  the  tithes  are  levied 
or  compounded  for  to  the  utmost  farthing. 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  Irish  Church  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  foreigners ;  and  in  the  pleasant  and  instructive  *  Tour  of  a  Grerman 
Prince,'  there  are  some  curious  detaib.  '^  I  took,"  says  the  writer, 
*'  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  I  made  to  day  to  gain  more  information 
of  the  actual  proportion  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  foondall  I 
had  heard  fiilly  confirmed,  and  have  gained  some  further  details ;  among 
others,  the  ofiicial  list  of  a  part  of  the  present  parishes  and  livings  in 
the  diocese  of  Cashell,  which  is  too  remarkable  not  to  send  it  to  yon, 
though  the  matter  is  somewhat  dry,  and  seems  almost  too  pedantic  for 
our  correspondence. 

Catholics.  Protestants. 

Thurles has  ....12,000 250 

Cashel 11,000 700 

Clonhoughty 5,142 82 

Coppowhyte 2,800 76 

Killenoule 7,040 514 

Boherlahan     5,000 25 

Feathard   7,600 400 

Kilcummin    •  •  •  •  • 2,400 • 

Meckarty 7,000 80 

Golden 4,000 120 

Anacarty   4,000 12 

Donniskeath 5,700 90 

New  Erin 4,500 30 

In  thirteen  districts  78,182  Catholics  and  2879  Protestants. 

'*  Each  of  these  districts  has  only  one  Catholic  priest,  but  oflao 
four  or  five  Protestant  clergymen ;  so  that  on  an  average,  there  urt 
scarcely  twenty  persons  to  each  Protestant  congregation.     Kilcammin 
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it  the  place  1  meBtioncd  to  you,  where  there  is  not  a  tingle pariihioner, 
and  the  Mtvipc,  which  according  to  law  must  be  pcrfonneij  nnce  d-vtMir. 
ia  enacted  in  the  ruins  with  the  help  of  a  Catholic  clerk.  In  nno'ther, 
colled  Tolkiaane,  the  same  farce  lakes  place.  But  not  n  whil  Uia 
lew  must  the  noa-attentlinir  pnriahiunerB  paj-  the  utmost  farthing  of 
tktir  tithet  and  other  dues  :  and  no  claims  are  so  bitterly  enforced  aa 
thorn  of  this  Christian  churcli :  —there  is  no  pity,  at  least  none  for  Ca- 
Ibolici.  A  man  who  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  the  church  land  he  farms,* 
or  his  tilhM  to  the  parson,  iaevitably  sees  hb  cow  and  his  pig  sold,  (fur- 
tdture,  bed.  &c.  &c.  he  has  long  lost,)  and  himself,  his  wife,  and  probably 
Bdaxen  children  thrust  out  into  the  road,  where  he  is  left  lolhe  mercy  of 
that  Providence  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  ItlieB  of 
tho  field." — Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  v.  ii.  pp.  HO-rA. 

Well  may  this  lively  tourirt  exclaim,  "  What  an  cxcellunl  con- 
trivance IH  a  Blat«  religion  \" 

OppressitviHss  nf  the  Tdkc  System. 

Dardihip  and  impoverishment  result  not  Ic$«  front  the  amount  than 
th«  mode  in  which  tlie  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  levied  in  Ireland. 
Br  the  Titke  Composition  Act,  an  attempt  ivas  made,  without  at  all 
lessening  the  amount  of  the  burthen,  to  avert  tho  occurrence  of  those 
diagraceful  scenes,  which  so  frequently  aeconipBDied  the  cotlecUun  of 
(he  tithe-tax.  Under  the  authority  of  tiiis  statute,  it  has  bcmi  seen, 
tnaay  parishes  have  compounded  with  the  incumbent  for  tiUie ;  but  as 
(hens  compositions  can  only  be  entered  into  for  a  limited  term,  and  as 
tiM  rate  of  them  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  vuilue  nnd  quantity 
of  producp,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  still  considi.TciJ  to  Iiibour  under 
the  curse  of  an  impost,  whose  pressure  increases  with  every  increase  of 
capital  and  industry.  The  expedient  of  compounding  was  early  and 
readily  adopted  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Clare  and  Galway ;  and 
throughout  the  extensive  districts  of  the  dioceses  of  Clonfert,  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  Killaloe,  composition  rent  has  continued  to  be  promptly  and 
willingly  paid.  But  the  measure  has  not  been  equally  successful  in 
other  parts.  In  the  county  of  Carlow,  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Kilkenny,  and  part  of  Tipperary ;  in  fact,  tlirough  the  finest  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  composition  has  slowly  and  reluctantly  advanced. 

One  circumstance  especially  deserving  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
tenth  exaction;  is,  the  abolition  of  tithes  of  agistment,  which  leaves 
tillage  lands  alone  liable  to  the  burthen.  This  selfish  and  partial 
enactment  of  the  Irish  parliament  shows  clearly  enough  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  different  classes  of  society  should  be  represented 
in  the  legislature ;  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  without 
regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  ruling 
power.  The  abolition  of  tithe  of  pasture  causes  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  to  be  principally  drawn  from  tithe  of  com,  and  of  the  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  potatoes  of  the  cotter  tenantry.  While  tithes  of  a^tmsot 
were  paid,  the  buTd«n,  in  part,  fell  upon  the  opulent  gmzisr, — the  landed 
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aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  but  now  the  burden  presses  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  the  poorer  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  numbers,  skill,  and  industry  of  this  class,  the  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural produce  has  been  augmented  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  has  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  church.  While  the  Irish 
cultivator  has  been  adding  to  liis  income  by  industry,  and  by  the 
abridgment  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  his  family,  he  has  been 
constrained,  also,  to  add  proportionately  to  the  income  of  the  Protestant 
priest,  whose  religion  he  does  not  profess,  and  whose  intolerant  dog^mas 
long  withheld  from  him  his  civil  immunities. 

The  amount  abstracted  from  the  just  rewards  of  industry  is  not  the 
entire  evil  of  the  tithe  oppression.  Another  class  of  evils  results  from 
the  variety  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  consequent  variety  of  laws, 
and  the  interminable  litigation  which  these  laws  incessantly  occasion. 
The  perplexities  arising  from  this  source  are  infinite,  and  it  frequently 
happens  the  same  ground  is  impoverished  by  the  successive  levies  of  the 
archbishop,  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  the  rector  and  vicar.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  and  to  show  the  fleecing 
and  harassing  nature  of  the  system  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  an 
extract  from  the  letter  of  a  clergyman  and  magistrate  of  Ireland,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  and  read  by  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tithe  Committee. 

*'  The  broken  and  irregular  character  of  tithes,  in  the  mst  of  its  great  aoti- 
quity,  renders  the  variety  and  number  of  claims  on  the  land  both  harassing  and 
vexations ;  the  frequency  of  calls,  and  the  uncertainty  of  receivers,  are  so  varied 
and  perplexing  as  to  occasion  much  annoyance  to  the  poor.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  instances  in  my  own  parish,  where  one  poor  man,  whose  whole  tithes 
aonually  do  not  amount  to  more  than  Is,  Sd.  per  acre  and  yet  subject  him  to  have 
his  cow,  sheep,  pig,  or  horse,  taken  and  driven  to  pound  six  times  in  the  year  for 
tithes,  and  liable,  on  each  and  every  driving,  to  a  charge  of  %8. 6d.  driver's  fees, 
besides  expense  of  impounding,  and  waste  of  time  from  his  labour  in  seeking  the 
person  duly  authorised  to  give  him  a  receipt  He  is  liable  to  be  soramonedy 
moreover,  and  decreed  for  vestry  cess,  once  in  the  year,  making  annaally  seven 
calls,  on  account  of  the  Church,  to  his  little  plot  of  ground;  beskles,  his  little 
holding  is  liable  to  two  calls  in  the  year  for  Grand  Jury  public  money,  and  fre- 
quently two  calls  more  for  Crown  and  quit  rent.  Thus  eleven  calls  are  made 
upon  his  small  holding  in  the  year,  besides  his  landlord's  rent,  and  for  sums 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  perplexing  and  ruinous  in  the  costs  which  attend  them. 
Surely  such  are  hardships  that  ought  to  be  removed. 

**  Throughout  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduaghy  in  which  this  parish 
is  situated,  the  Bishop  takes  ooe-fourth  of  every  titheable  acre  of  land.  Hie 
county  is  very  much  broken  up  amongst  cotter  tenantry,  holding  smaU  plots  of 
an  acre  each,  with  a  cabin  or  cottage  upon  it  The  whole  diocese  is  componiided 
for  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  shilling  per  acre." — Houte  fffLordi^  Jhc,  16, 
18S]. 

In  England,  where,  in  many  parts,  a  man  cannot  cut  a  cabbage,  pull 
a  carrot,  or  gather  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
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parson,  the  svslem  is  sufficiently  inlolernble;*  but  In  Ireltind,  from  the 
mode  of  collecting  tithes,  those  evils  «re  aggravatei!  tenfolti.  Tlie  Irish 
elergy  generally  employ  on  agent,  called  a  proctor,  who,  immediately 
before  harvest,  estimntes  the  barrels  of  corn,  tons  of  buy.  or  hundred 
w«tght  of  potatoes,  he  supposes  are  on  the  ground,  and,  charging  iho 
market  price,  ascertains  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  Thia 
notable  ^ent  generally  holds  his  sessioti  on  Sunday,  at  a  pol'houw, 
where  he  m^tts  the  farmers.  As  the  terras  are  seldom  agreed  upon  at 
the  first  meeting,  others  follow,  and  the  reckonings,  on  these  occasions, 
Me  always  paid  by  tlie  farmers,  which  add  not  a  little  to  their  charges. 
Th«  pnreon  sometiines  leases  the  tillies  out  to  the  proctor,  at  a  fi.xed 
not,  like  a  farm;  while  ihe  latter,  who,  in  that  case,  is  called  the 
middle  proctor,  not  unfrequently  relets  them  to  another.  In  the  south, 
llie  tithe  is  set  out  and  sold  by  public  auction  on  ihe  premiics.  And, 
[o  Connaught.  it  is  customarj-  to  call  a  sale  before  the  harvest,  at  which 
the  tithe  is  sold  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  collect  it. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  cany  to  conceive  what  the  Irish  must 
eiidure.  Nothing  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  spiritual  locust,  or  his 
ngenL  No  bog,  however  deep  — no  mountain,  however  high — nor  heath, 
nor  rock,  whatever  industry  may  have  reclaimed,  or  capital  fertilised — 
«U  is  liable  to  the  full  penalty  of  having  been  made  available  to  the  uses 
af  man.  From  the  proctors  and  middle  proctors,  neither  lenity  nor 
iitdulgence  can  be  expected.  Tliese  men,  to  whom  the  odious  office  of 
reaping  the  fruit«  of  the  industry  of  others  has  been  delegated,  are, 
probably,  struagers  in  the  parish,  without  motive  for  cultivating  tho 
firieDdship  of  the  people,  and  having  farmed  the  tithe  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  it  is  to  Im  expected  they  will  collect  it  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in 
order  to  re.ili^e  the  greatest  profit  from  iheir  bargain.  The  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  are  sometimes  witnessed  from  their  relentlew  proceed- 
ings, and  the  tithes  not  unfrequently  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  consta- 
bulary or  military  force.  The  half-famished  cotter,  surrounded  by  a 
wretched  family,  clamorous  for  food,  frequently  beholds  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  his  potatoe  garden,  carried  off  to  fill  the  insatiable 
maw  of  clerical  rapacity.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr,  Wakefield,  "  the 
cow,  the  favourite  cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  aighs,  the 
tear*,  and  the  imprecations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after, 
through  wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their 
only  benefactor  at  the  pound  gate.  I  have  heard,  with  emotions  which 
I  can  scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  village,  as 

*  Lord  Mountcnsliel,  id  his  ipeecb  on  Church  Refarin,  May  4,  ISSO,  relates 
a  ciirioai  anecdote,  MluitratiTe  of  the  luscious  keenuesi  of  tbe  t^tigliHh  clergy 
after  tithes.  His  lordship  had  l»en  recentlj  in  compsay  with  a  clergjmsD, 
while  lookinE  sfler  his  Unlkt:  and  when  the  maa  in  orders  met  a  gooiK  Kith 
iu  goslings,  he  stopped  to  count  ihe  progeny,  and  would  crj,  ■'  All .'  Ihtrt'i  cue 
/er  me."  Or,  ir  he  uTcrtook  a  tow  with  her  litter,  he  «umined  them  up.  with  the 
obMrtatioo,  "AKf  there  art  tiea  far  au"  The  acUf  (ordf  were  higbl;  diverted 
with  (his  example  of  ecclesiastical  cupidit;  :  they  laughed  heartilji,  and  oar 
readers  may  laugh  too— irtbey  like. 
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the  cavalcade  proceeded.  I  have  witnessed  the  group  pass  the  domain 
walls  of  the  opulent  grazier,  whose  numerous  herds  were  cropping  the 
most  luxuriant  pastures ,  whilst  he  was  secure  from  any  demand  for  the 
tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference.'' — Statistical 
Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

To  spare  the  rich  and  plunder  the  poor  is  certainly  not  Christianity ; 
i^  is  more  like  Church  of  Englandism,  which,  hy  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  has  perverted  the  pure  and  charitable  faith  of  Christ  into  a 
tremendous  engine  of  political  guilt  and  spiritual  extortion.  There  is, 
we  are  assured,  plenty  of  law  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to 
punish  injustice :  there  is  no  wrong,  we  are  told,  without  a  remedy ; 
the  courts  of  justice  are  open,  as  the  hypocrites  say  in  England,  for 
the  punishment  of  either  magisterial  or  clerical  delinquents.  All  this 
sounds  wells  on  paper,  or  in  the  bloated  harangues  of  an  attorney- 
general  ;  but  it  is  mere  mockery  and  insuh  when  offered  to  the  victims 
of  oppression.  Law,  in  both  countries,  is  for  those  who  can  pay  for  it 
—  the  rich,  not  the  poor.  The  poor  cotter,  oppressed  or  defrauded  by 
the  exaction  of  the  tithe-proctor,  to  the  value  of  £10,  cannot  buy  a 
chance  of  redress  in  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  less  than  £60.  By 
victory  or  defeat  he  is  equally  and  irremediably  ruined.  What  resource, 
then,  have  men  whose  possessions  probably  do  not  amount  to  half  that 
sum  ?  None.  The  way  to  courts  of  justice,  through  the  impassable 
barrier  of  attorneys'  and  lawyers'  fees,  is  over  a  bridge  of  gold  ;  and 
to  point  out  these  tribunals  for  redress,  either  to  English  or  Irish  poor, 
or  even  to  those  moderately  endowed  with  wealth,  is,  in  other  words, 
to  point  out  to  a  man  the  shortest  way  by  which  he  may  bring  himself 
to  the  jail  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse. 

Proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

It  has  latterly  become  as  essential  a  part  of  the  system  to  conceal  the 
number  of  followers  of  the  Irbh  Protestant  church,  as  the  amount  of 
its  revenues.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  it  had  been  easy  to 
ascertain  the  respective  proportions  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  other  Dissenters ;  but  government,  for  obvious  reasons, 
declined  making  such  classification.  The  witnesses  examined  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  in  1825,  evinced  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  Protestants  of  all  sects  did  not  exceed  a 
million.*^  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  supposed  them  to  amount  to  1,270,000. 
Mr.  Mason,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  cal- 
culated the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  as  3^  to  1,  which 
estimate  he  founded  on  returns  from  300  parishes,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  number.f  Another  account,  which  professes  to  be  founded 
on  the  best  information,  gives  the  following  estimate: — The  census 
made  the  population  amount  to  6,800,000 ;  if  divided  into  fourteenths, 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.  83,  Session,  1825. 
t  Ibid,  p.  808. 
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it  was  estimated  one-fourteenlh  belonged  to  the  established  church,  or 
490,000  souls  ;  Presbyterians,  and  other  DiBsentcra,  farmed  another 
tourteenth  ;  eo  that  there  remained  ^5,820,000  Cuthulics.  Tlie  popula- 
tion has  since  increased  lo  nt  least  eight  millions ;  aud,  suppoainjj  ilia 
proportion  continues  the  same,  there  are  now  57I,4'i8  Epiatopalinna, 
«n  e<}ual  number  of  Dissenting  Protestants,  and  6,S57,143  Calholic«. 

If  to  the  Catholics  and  Dissenting  Protestauta  of  Irtsiand  wo  iidd  the 
TMt  body  of  Sepanilisla  in  England,  we  shall  find  tlmt  together  they 
form  an  overwhelming  majoritj'  of  the  population  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
>nd  that,  therefore,  the  existing  Protestunl  establishment,  having  only  a 
rainority  of  the  people  attached  to  its  comraunion,  is  not,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  Paley,  entitled  to  the  support  and  protection  of  govem- 
m«Dt-  One  writer  makes  the  excess  of  non-confomiisls  over  the  oon- 
formials,  in  both  countries,  to  amount  lo  four  niillioas;  but  aa  there  is 
no  certain  data  whereby  this  i|ue3tion  can  bo  accurately  decided,  we 
decline  olTering  an  opinion  on  the  precise  numerical  saperiority. 

How,  in  Ireland,  the  followers  of  the  established  church  have  coma 
(0  bear  so  small  a  proportion,  nnd  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  so  large  a  one, 
can  only  be  accounled  for  by  the  observation  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that 
jrou  may  persecute  a  doctrine  up  to  any  number  of  adherents;  and  the 
conrene^pamper  it  down  Co  any  number.  Tlie  selfish  and  intolerant 
•ptrit  which  so  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  sister  kingdom,  by 
drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  betwixt  the  dominant  and  proscribed 
fiulb,  rendered  defection  from  the  latter  next  to  impossible.  A  gcdsc  of 
cnmmon  injustico  cemented  more  strongly  the  bonds  of  union  among  the 
Cfttholice,  and  gave  to  thoir  civil  disabilities  the  semblance  of  a  martyr- 
dpm,  which  no  one,  by  apostacy,  could  esc^>o,  without  suspicion  of  being 
hiBucnced  by  sordid  considerations.  Hence,  a  close  and  indignant 
■cntimeni  was  foelei-ed,  sufficient  not  only  to  withstand  the  claims  of  the 
reformed  worship,  but  the  injuence  of  property,  and  the  coercive  power 
of  authority.  Fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  identified 
with  fidelity  to  their  countrymen ;  and  no  one  could  secede,  without 
ht.liig:  e\j)0<pil  t(i  the  double  opprobrium  of  national  treachery  and  selfish 
111,"  Ti  r.illdWM,  that  the  sectarian  miMionaries,   spread  through 

1.  :     I  li'tle  success  among  the  Catholics,  and  the  proselytes 

I '  .1'.  u  been  chiefly  picked  np  in  the  less  guarded  folds  of 

the  establistied  pastors. 

The  Catholic  religion,  however,  has  not  only  kept  its  relative  position, 
but  has  actually  gained  ground  ;  for,  during  tlu^  last  half  cenlurj-,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  has  declined.  In  17(in,  the  Protestants  formed 
nearly  one-Aa// the  population  ;  in  1822,  they  I'.irriied  only  ofie-seoeniA; 
while  the  Catholics  had  more  than  quadrupled  I'loni  1766  to  18'23,  the 
Protestants  had  scarcely  doubled.  This  striking:  fiict  will  be  more  evident 
from  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  pmly  from  parliamentary 
returns,  and  partly  from  the  estimate  of  Dr.  beaufort,  and  othi.T  well- 
informed  individuals. 
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Year  1766.  Year  170S.  Year  1822. 

ProtestanU****        544,865  522,023  980,000 

Catholics    ....     1,326,960  3,261,303  5,820,000 


Total....      1,871,725  3,783.326         6,800,000 


The  increase  of  Protestants  from  1792  to  1822  is  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Methodists.  It  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  tithes,  and  larg^  ecclesiastical  endowments,  in  promoting 
religion;  for  it  is  clear,  from  the  above,  that  the  state  worship  has 
declined,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  emoluments.  Those  who  are  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  ought  not  to  defend  either  the  Irish 
or  English  establishment;  for,  under  both  branches  of  the  united 
church,  the  number  of  their  members  has  relatively  decrealBod.  Pure 
Christianity,  indeed,  can  never  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  wealth  and 
power;  its  precepts  and  origin  are  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  titles, 
pomps,  and  vanities  of  the  world.  It  has  no  connexion  with  bishops^ 
nor  courts,  nor  palaces  ;  it  was  cradled  in  indigence ;  it  flourished  from 
persecution,  it  denounced  the  cant  of  hypocrites,  and  never  allied  itself 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  authority.  They  may,  indeed  > 
baptize  state  religions  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  little 
to  do  with  them ;  they  are  only  heathen  institutions,  and  their  foUowen 
more  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  than  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Little  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  belongs  to 
the  state  religion,  yet  the  teachers  of  this  fraction  of  the  community  daim 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  that  feeds  the  whole  eight  millions  !  Surely 
if  church  property  was  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  it^was 
intended  for  the  religion  of  the  people,  not  for  an  insignificant 
minority  of  them. 

But  the  misappropriation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  is  far  from  being 
the  extent  of  the  injustice  sustained  by  the  Irish  and  their  real  pastors. 
The  important  statute  of  the  Session  of  1 829  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
boon  to  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  by  qualifying  them  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment and  civil  offices ;  still,  as  various  penal  statutes  in  force  against  the 
priesthood  were  left  unrepealed  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Act ,  they  con- 
tinue to  sustain  great  hanlship  and  opprobrium.  Some  of  the  penal 
acts  remaining  in  force  are  very  unjust  and  even  cruel  in  their  provi- 
sions :  for  instance,  if  a  Catholic  priest  from  inadvertency  or  misinform 
mation  marry  two  Protestants,  or,  a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500,  or,  according  to  a  decision  of  an  Orange 
Chief  Justice,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  death.  The  clergy  are  not  allowed 
to  officiate  in  any  place  with  steeple  or  bells ;  they  are  prohibited  from 
appearing  abroad  in  the  costume  of  their  order ;  they  cannot  be  guar- 
dians, nor  receive  the  personal  endowment  of  any  Catholic  chapel, 
school-house,  or  other  pious  or  charitable  foundation.  If  they  do  not 
disclose  the  secrets  of  auricular  confession,  which  their  religious  tenets 
prohibit  them  from  disclosing,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment ;  if  a  Jesait 
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CDt^r  the  kingdom  he  may  be  banished  for  life,  and  any  person  enti?riuK 
Buch  religions  order  is  gwilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  •  No  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land is  allowed  for  his  defence  to  have  arms  in  liis  house,  un1««B  he 
hare  a  freehold  of  £10  a-year  or  £300  personal  property.  In  Cflrk, 
Drogheda,  and  other  cities  and  towns  they  continue  to  be  ineligible  to  be 
mcmbere  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  those  places.  And,  though  a 
Catholic  is  liable  to  parish  cess,  he  ia  disabled  from  voting  at  restries 
on  i^uestions  relating  to  repairs  of  churches.  lastly,  no  Catholic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  eligible  to  the  offices  of  l^rd  Chancellor,  Keeper 
or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord-lieulonant,  Deputy  or  Gover- 
nor of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland  ;  nor  to  any  office  in 
the  eccleaiastical  courts;  in  the  universities;  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Wesl- 
minster,  and  Winchester. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  in  number  between  2000  and  3000,  con- 
stantly re«idine:  among  their  flocks  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual 
comforts.  From  the  absence  of  any  permanent  provision  for  mainle- 
nnncc,  and  the  general  poverty  of  their  followei's,  they  live  in  indigence 
and  hardship.  Their  chief  dependence  is  on  fees  for  burials,  marriages, 
ftnil  christenings,  gift«  on  confessions,  nod  bequests  for  the  celebration 
of  nmsaes  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Hence  they  have  seldom  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  are  ofiaa  without  o  decent  place  for 
religious  worship,  are  overpowered  by  calls  for  religious  exertion,  live 
in  misery,  and  die  at  last  without  ever  tasting  those  emoluments  which 
formerly  belonged  to  their  church,  and  are  now  showered  on  the  Joce- 
lyna,  Warlrartons,  PInnkets,  Beres  fords.  Mage  eg.  Trenches  and 
Knoxes,  of  the  Establishment. 

Although  Dissenters  are  equally  with  Catholics  separatists  from  the 
eKtablishment,  they  have  been  much  more  favourably  treated  by  go- 
vernment and  fhr  lc<risl'ititre.  The  ministers  of  the  Prpsbvlprians,  tbo 
Secpil.-.  iiT'''  !,!,t  Hisspnters,  are  in  f;irl  ■.-■:■,  IN.  ,■ .  v.,-  i,;,id  by 
ibc  S' I'.  ^  ,  ;]l_v  large  sums  for  ihcn-     ,  i,.      ■■nLiitho 

Irish  civil  lint  and  from  grants  by  parliament.  The  Regium  Donum  wag 
granted  by  William  111.  in  the  year  1690,  to  the  Presbyterians;  it  first 
amounted  to  £1200,  and  was  augmented  by  George  III.  in  17)44,  to 
£2200  per  annum.  In  1792,  by  authority  of  the  King's  letter,  £5000 
was  charged  on  the  civil  list  to  be  annually  paid  to  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  £500  more  to  that  class  of  Dissenters  denominated 
Sece<1er«.  The  annual  grant  from  parliament  to  the  Dissenters  com- 
menced in  the  session  of  1804.  It  first  amounted  to  £4,160,  and  ever 
since  has  been  gradually  augmenting  :  in  1816,  it  amounted  to  £12,228, 
in  1825,  to  £13,894,  and  in  1831,  the  sum  of  £14,860  was  voted.f 
The  total  amount  of  the  annual  sums  which  have  been  paid  to  the  minis- 
teiB  of  the  three  denominations  of  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  by  payments  out 
of  thecivillist,  and  by  grants  outof  public  taxes,  is  £751,452:  10:  1^. 

So  it  is  plain  the   Irish  Dissenters  have  been  receiving  tribute  from 
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th«  State,  if  not  in  tithes,  in  something  else.  How  they  reconcile  this 
proyision  with  their  doctrinal  profession  of  the  independence  of  their 
pastors  of  all  secular  interference  and  support  we  cannot  affirm.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  among  them,  we  know,  on  this  very  point,  and 
we  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  profit  or  principle  will  triumph. 

Management  of  the  First  Fruits  Fund, 

With  so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  clerg}',  the  very  least  we  might  have  expected  the  Legislature  to 
do  was  to  enforce  the  pa3rm6nt  of  all  the  taxes  to  which  by  law  the 
Church  was  liable.  We  have  already  seen  by  what  artifice  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics  avoided  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  First  Fruits 
Fund ;  we  shall  now  show  that  a  similar  but  more  flagrant  evasion  of 
their  pecuniary  obligations  has  been  long  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  clergy.  Having  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  annats 
(page  65)  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  remark  that  a  similar  usage 
formerly  prevailed  in  both  England  and  Ireland ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Irish  clergy  paid  in  lieu  of  the  tenth,  only  a  twentieth  of  the 
annual  value  of  each  benefice  to  the  Pope.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  the  papal  rights  were  extinguished,  an  act  passed  for  annexing  to 
the  crown  the  revenue  arising  from  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  the 
same  provision  was  made,  as  in  England,  for  ascertaining,  from  time  to 
time,  their  real  annual  value.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the  year 
1710:  when  Queen  Anne,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  Tory  ministers, 
remitted  the  twentieths  to  the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  n^ithout  distinction, 
and  gave  the  first  fruits,  alone,  to  form  a  fund  for  building  churches^ 
purchasing  glebes  and  glebe-houses,  augmenting  poor  livings,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  improvements.  The  management  of  the  fund  was 
vested  in  trustees,  consisting  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  principal  law-officers  of  the  croi^vn,  who  were  empowered  to  **  search 
out  the  just  and  true  value**  of  the  benefices  of  which  they  were  to 
levy  the  first  year*s  income  from  each  incumbent  who  came  into  posses- 
sion. The  valuation  under  which  the  first  fruits  were  levied  when  they 
were  given  to  the  trustees,  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  was  not  only  very  low,  but  did  not  include  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  benefices  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  fund,  to  have  remedied  the 
inaccuracies,  and  supplied  the  omissions  in  the  original  valuation ;  but 
this  has  never  been  done,  and  up  to  this  day  the  first  fruits  are  levied 
according  to  the  defective  valuation  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Owing  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of  the  produce  of  the  first 
fruits  being  the  real  worth  of  every  vacant  benefice  and  dignity,  it  is 
a  mere  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  Derry,  with  a 
revenue  of  £12,000,  pays  only  £250  first  fruits;  the  see  of  Clogher, 
worth  £7000,  pays  only  £350  ;  and  the  see  of  Cloyne,  worth  £6000, 
pays  only  £10:   10.     It  is  calculated  that,   at  a  fair  valuation  of  Irish 
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benefices,  omitling'  those  under  £150  a-year,  the  first  fruiu  would  pro- 
duce £40,000  a-ye»r:  whereeis,  ia  the  ten  years  ending  January,  1830, 
they  produced  ouly  £5,]4'2  :  15. ;  from  which  £740  was  to  be  deducted 
for  eaJaries.*  During  this  period  of  ten  years,  fifleen  bishoprics  and 
fi>ur  nrchbiHheprica  had  l>ecome  vacant,  and  the  successors  thereto  liable 
to  the  payment  of  first  fruits. 

Can  il  be  beheved  that  the  Inipenal  Parlinment  would  saoctioD  auch 
an  evasion  of  their  duty  by  the  rich  clergj-  of  Ireland  ?  Sucli,  however, 
hiu  been  tlie  fart.  Sir  John  NEwroKT,  every  session  for  the  last 
tvelre  years,  has  been  making  motions  to  establub  the  integrity  of  the 
Vitn  Fniita  Fund;  bat  hie  laadableendectvourfl  have  Beldom  met  with  the 
4M|lpon  of  more  than  (/iiVf^  or^orti/ honourable  members.  But  this 
ftWR  the  worst  trait  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the 
Iblioii:  they  have  actually  voted  large  sums  out  of  the  pwkets  of  the 
pMple  for  the  very  objecta  for  which  this  fund  was  appropriated.  In 
lite  twt'olY  years  ending  in  18'22,  the  grants  of  parliament  to  tha  tms- 
t«c9  of  First  Fruits  in  Ireland,  towards  building  new  churches,  glebe- 
laonvee,  and  purchasing  glebes,  amounted  to  £686,000.  Tlius  has 
£34,300  »-year  been  levied  on  this  ta^c-paying  aristocratic  gulled 
iwlion,  merely  to  save  the  richest  church  in  the  world  from  contribitting 
to  its  own  necessities.  How  much  more  has  been  levied  by  paroohial 
taxation  on  the  unfortunate  population  of  Ireland,  for  the  repair  of 
cbnichea  and  calhedrals,  tve  have  not  tlie  means  of  eEtim^ng.  It  is 
wdl  known  the  sunia  raised  for  tliis  purpose  constitute  one  of  the 
manv  gricvaoces  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  hardship  of  which  is  i^gra- 
rated  by  The  Catholics  being  excluded  from  voting  in  pariah  vestries 
when  the  ehiirch-cesii  is  imposed.  Had  the  Commissioners  of  First 
Fruits  dene  vhM  the  law  not  only  authorLzed,  but  required  (hem  to  do, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  church-rates,  nor  grants  from  parlia- 
ment. Why  the  Commissioners  have  not  done  their  duty  and  made  a 
fair  valuation  of  lienefices  is  manifest  enough;  they  are  the  patrons, 
holders,  or  expectants  of  large  preferments,  and  a  just  valuation  would 
bo  a  tax  upon  tiiemselves!  Ought,  however,  "  the  Guardians  of  the 
Public  Purse"  to  have  sanctioned  this  selfish  breach  of  trust?  Ought  ' 
they,  whose  business  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
yearly  to  have  voted  away  the  public  money,  for  objects  for  which 
there  was  already  a  legal  and  adequate  provision?  No  innovation, 
nothing  untried  was  to  l>e  attempted;  the  only  measure  requisite  was 
that  they  should  enforce  the  law  of  the  land,  for  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  profess  such  profound  veneration.  It  is  to  the  deficiencies  of 
First  Fruits,  and  the  consequent  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  for  want 
of  parsonage -houses  and  glebes,  that  Ihe  decay  of  Protestantism  has 
been  ascribed  by  their  servile  defenders:  hence  a  regard  to  the  interests 
of  our  "  holy  religion"  one  would  have  thought  a  sufficient  motive  for 
our  virtuous  repre.sentatives  to  interfere. 
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The  most  curious  incident  regarding  the  annats  is  the  result  of  the 
endeavours  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  the  Remembrancer  of  First  Fruits  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  a  more  authentic  valuation.  When  the  subject  began 
to  excite  attention,  this  gentleman,  the  words  of  whose  patent  empower- 
ed him  **  to  collect,  levy,  receive,  and  examine  the  just  and  true  value 
of  first  fruits,"  preferred  a  memorial  to  the  Board,  setting  forth  his 
authority  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  exercise  it  as  his  duty 
required.  The  announcement  caused  not  a  little  alarm,  the  four  arch- 
bishops at  the  time  not  having  paid  in  their  arrears.  A  report  was  made 
to  the  local  government,  who,  after  referring  the  matter  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  generals  for  their  opinions,  intimated  to  Mr  Mason  if  he 
persevered  in  his  design  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  First  Fruits  at 
their  real  value,  they  would  deprive  him  of  his  patent  office^  which 
he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.*  The  subject  has  been  sub- 
sequently revived  by  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  but  with  no  better 
success;  Messrs.  Blackburn  and  Crampton,  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
generals  of  Ireland,  hanng  delivered  an  opinion  in  accordance  with  that 
previously  given  by  lord  Plunket — namely,  "  that  the  crown  is  not  now 
entitled  to  re-value  any  benefice  of  which  a  valuation  has  heretofore 
been  made  and  certified. "f 

So  the  matter  rests;  the  rich  clergy  enjoy,  nndiminished,  their 
princely  revenues,  and  the  public  remains  liable  to  the  burthen  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  purchase  of  glebes  and  houses  for  Irish  parsons, 
many  of  whom  have  already  half  a  dozen  houses,  residing  in  none  of 
them,  and  4000  acres  of  glebe. 


Promotions  in  the  Irish  Church, 

An  important  document  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  session  of  1831,  (Pari.  Paper  No.  328.)  It  is  a  return  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  First  Fruits  in  Ireland,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  wealth  and  other  information  connected  with  that  establishment. 
From  the  information  spread  over  its  134  pages,  is  given  the  following 
abridgement  of  facts. 

Since  the  month  of  Aug^t,  1812,  to  which  date  the  returns  go  back, 
we  find  that  there  were  26  promotions,  or  translations,  to  the  bishoprics^ 
thus: — Lord  John  George  Beresford,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  18229 
having  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Clogher  only  in  1819,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1 820 ;  Percy  Jocelyn  to  the  see  of  Clogher 
in  1819,  and  Lord  Robert  Tottenham  to  the  same  see  in  1822;  WilUam 
Magee  to  the  see  of  Raphoe  in  1819,  and  William  Bissett  to  the  same 
see  in  1822;  Nathaniel  Alexander  to  the  see  of  Meath  in  1823; 
Richard  Mant  to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1823;  no  episcopal 
promotion  in  Derry;  ditto  in  Kilmore;  John  Leslie  to  the  see  of  Dro- 

*  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  House  of  Commoos,  May  18,  Session  18S0. 
t  Pari.  Paper,  No.  186,  Session  1831. 
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more  in  1812,  and  Jsmea  Saurin  lo  tlio  same  see  in  lSt9;  Lord  John 
G«oqi;e  Beresfonl  to  Iho  Brchiepiscopnl  nee  of  Dublin  in  18'20,  aod 
William  Ma^eo  to  the  same  in  lBi'2-,  in  Kildare  no episi^opal  promotion; 
Robert  Fowler  to  the  see  of  Ossory  in  1813;  Lonl  Robert  Tottenham 
to  the  eeea  of  LeighUn  and  Fems  in  1820.  anil  Thomas  Elrington  to 
the  same  sees  in  1822;  Richard  Lawrence  to  the  seen  of  Cashel  and 
Emly  in  W22:  Thomas  Elrington,  in  1820,  to  the  see  of  Limerick, 
and  John  Jebb  to  the  same  in  1822;  hon.  H.  Bourke  to  the  aee  of 
Walcrford  in  1813;  in  Cork  no  epiNcopal  promotion;  Charles  M. 
Warburtoa  from  Limerick  to  Cloyno  in  1820,  and  John  Brinklev  to 
the  same  see  in  1826;  Richard  Mant  to  the  bpc  of  KiMoe  in  18'^0; 
Alexiuuler  Ariiuthnot  to  the  same  see  in  1823;  and  the  hon.  R.  Pun- 
aoabjia  1828;  Power-Ie-Potr  Trench  to  the  archbishnprick  of  Tunm 
•nd  HO  of  Ardagh  in  1819;  John  Leslie,  in  1819,  to  the  seeof  Elphin; 
in  Clonfert  no  episcopal  proniotiuu;  in  Killala  no  episcopal  promntion. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  n^mes  are  principally  those  of 
aritlocralical  bouses,  or  of  fiimiiies  possessed  of  parliamentary 
interest ;  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  whole  in  which  such  interest  did 
not  iuflnence  the  selection  is  that  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  who  was  elevated  to 
t^  see  on  account  of  his  great  talent. 

TTie  yearly  incomes  of  the  archbishops  are  stated  to  be— Armagh, 
£15.080  :  15  :  6;  Tuam,  £5,548  :  19  :  II ;  Cashel,  £3,500  and  up- 
wards, while  of  DubUn  no  return  is  made;  of  the  others,  Climber  is 
Rtutned  £9,000  late  currency;  Derry,  £10,000  and  upwards,  lata 
currency;  Meath,  £5,815  :  14  :  5;  Rapboe,  £5,379  :  14  :  1;  Leighlin 
and  Ferns,  £5000  to  a  fraction;  Ossory,  £3000  to  a  fraction;  Dro- 
more,  £4,863  :  3  :  5;  Waterford,  £5000  exact  money;  Cork,  £3000 
ditto;  Limerick  (renewal  fines,  nearly  as  much  more,  not  included) 
£2,915  :  19  :  8J;  Cioyne,  £2000  "  and  upwaHs  at  the  least;"  Killala, 
£4,600;  from  the  dioceses  in  Tuam  there  is  no  return  made,  "  as  there 
is  no  record  of  the  value  of  the  several  bishopricks  and  dignitaries  of 
Ibe  province  in  the  registrar's  office." 

A  curious  iact  observable  throughout  the  return  is,  the  number  of 
individuals  of  the  same  name  as  the  bishop  who  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  into  livings  soon  after  his  attainimeut  of  the  episcopal  dignity ;  for 
example:  — 

Knox  in  possession  of  Derry  at  the  cororoencement  of  these  retnms; 
Uten  follow— J.  Spencer  Knox,  June,  1813,  rectory  of  Faban,  £360 
■-year ;  August  same  year,  hon.  Charles  Knox,  rectory  of  Umey,  £700 
■-year;  June,  1814,  W.Knox,  rectory  of  Upper  Brandony,  £396: 18  : 6 
■-year;  same  date,  hon.  Edm.  Knox,  rectory  of  Tamlught  O'Crilly, 
no  amount  specified,  but  564  acres  of  church  land  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Londonderry ;  James  Spencer  Knox  (again)  two  more  rectories, 
Magheras  and  Kilnonaghan,  £1,365  :  7  :  7^  per  annum,  and  926  acres 
of  t^urch  land;  April,  same  year,  Wm.  Knox,  rectory  of  Faban,  £360 
k-year;  October,  same  year,  William  (the  same  perhaps)  Knox,  rectory 
of  Tamlagbtard,  £425  per  annum ;  August,  1821,  W.  Knox  (again!) 
rectory  of  ClonleJgh,    £840  a-year,  ami  427  acres  of  church  land; 
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October,  1822,  W.  Knox  (the  fifth  time),  rectory  of  Ballinascreen, 
£623  :  1  :  6|  and  543  acres;  and,  finally,  in  June,  1830,  the  last 
presentation  returned  Edmund  J.  Knox,  rector  of  Killown,  £160  a-year. 
Altogether,  the  Knoxes  have  got  since  1812  (mention  is  not  made  in 
these  returns  of  what  they  had  before)  £5,230  :  7  :  8  per  annum,  and 
3,555  acres  of  land,  besides  the  annual  income  of  one  of  which  no 
return  is  made.     There  are  two  Knoxes  in  Dromore  with  1 ,082  acres. 

W.  Magee,  see  of  Raphoe,  1819,  May,  1820,  John  Magee,  rectory 
and  vicarage  of  Mevagh,  £375  a-year;  July,  1825,  John  Magee  again, 
prebend  of  Killyman,  £276  :  18  :  5},  and  450  acres.  Let  us  here 
follow  his  lordship  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  whither  he  was  translated  in 
1822.  W.  Magee,  vicarage  of  Finglas,  March,  1823,  no  annual  value 
stated;  April,  1826,  T.  P.  Magee,  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Inch,  and 
vicar  of  Kilgorman,  £365  :  9  :  4J  a-year;  T.  P.  Magee,  December, 
1826,  prebend  of  Tipperkiven,  £127  :  10,  and  78  acres;  T.  P.  Magee 
(third  time),  same  month  and  year,  curacy  of  St.  Michael,  Dublin,  no 
amount  stated;  May,  1829,  T.  JP.  Magee  (fourth),  prebend  of  St. 
John's,  no  value  stated;  January,  1830,  W.  Magee,  rectory  of  Dun- 
ganstown,  no  value  returned;  April,  1830,  T.  P.  Magee  (fifth  time), 
prebend  of  Wicklow,  so  much  talked  of,  value  not  stated.  T.  P.  Magee 
seems  either  a  very  fortunate  gentleman,  or  the  brightest  ornament  of 
tlie  church,  judging  from  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  promotions, 
for  in  addition  to  those  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father,  we  find  him 
appointed,  in  April,  1830,  archdeacon  of  Kilmacduagh. 

Waterford  and  Lismore, — Hon.  Richard  Bourke  to  the  see  in  1813 ; 
we  have,  in  Feb.  1817,  Hon.  George  Bourke,  a  prebend  and  rectory; 
in  Sept.  1819,  the  same  individual  to  two  rectories  and  two  vicarages, 
value  £471  :  14;  a  third  time,  in  Aug.  1819,  to  the  prebend  and 
rectory  of  Leskan,  no  value  stated ;  again  in  December,  same  year  (for ' 
although  the  **  Hon."  is  here  dropped,  it  is  evidently  the  same  favoured 
gentleman),  to  the  prebendary  and  rectory  of  Kilgobenet,  no  value 
stated,  and  yet  a  fifth  time,  in  August,  1827,  to  a  precentorship  and  a 
rectory,  value  £1,569  :  4  :  7  per  annum.  There  is  also  tl^  Hon. 
Joseph  Bourke  in  October,  1829,  to  a  chantorship,  value  not  stated. 

In  Cork  the  Hon.  R.  Laurence  was  in  possession  in  1812,  Eince 
which  the  promotions  of  the  St  Laurences  have  been  between  three 
individuals:  the  treasurership  in  1815;  a  vicarage,  June,  1818, 
£461  :  10s.  :  8d. ;  a  rectory  and  three  vicarages  in  the  same  month  and 
year  (not  the  same  person,  however),  value  £1,365  :  17s.  :  7d.  per 
annum;  a  vicarage,  in  June,  1823,  £461:10:2;  at  this  time 
Edii-ard  made  way  for  Robert,  and  got  instead,  three  months  after,  a 
prebend  and  four  rectories,  value  £1,162  :  10  :  8  a  year,  making  "a 
difference"  of  £700  per  annum  in  his  favour;  May,  1825,  a  vicar 
choralship;  and  July,  1826,  a  rectory  and  vicarage,  value  not  given; 
in  the  diocese  of  Ross,  attached  to  that  of  Cork,  there  are  ten  pro- 
motions of  the  St.  Laurences,  the  value  of  four  of  which,  the  only  ones 
stated,  is  £1435  per  annum. 

Kildare. — Dr.  Lindsay,  in  possession  of  the  see  in  1812.     June, 
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1815,  Charles  LinilsBy,  prebend,  rectory,  and  Ticamge  of  Harristown, 
atid  second  cnnonry  of  St.  Bridget's,  £220:  April,  182B,  Charles 
Lindcay  (again),  archdeaconry,  value  not  stattd,  and  March,  1823, 
Charles  Lindsay  (fourth  time,)  canonry  of  St.  Briilget's,  value  not 
ttated. 

Osiory.—R.  Fowler  to  the  sea  in  1812;  in  April,  1824,  Luke 
Fowler  gela  a  union,  con»isling  of  a  prebend,  four  rectorii'S,  and  four 
TJmiapes,  value  annually  £874  :  4  :  3;  and  in  March,  1828,  Luko 
Fowler  gete  two  more  Ticarages,  no  value  stated. 

Fernt  and  Leighlin. — Thomas  EIringtoa  to  the  see  in  18'21,  Dntes 
of  the  promotions  of  H.  P.  Elrin^n:  July,  1823,  a  prebend  and 
ftrarage,  no  Talae  stated:  October,  18'24,  a  preccDlorehip,  rectory, 
and  vicaragie,  £1,200  a  year;  Febraary,  1824,  three  vicarages  and  a 
rectory,  £609  :  4.  :  7.  per  annum. 

In  1819  we  find  Power  le  Poer  Trench  in  the  sees  of  Tuam  and 
Aitlagh;  then  follow,  November,  1820,  Hon,  C.  P,  Trench,  a  rectory 
and  vicarage.  £461  :  10  :  9;  November,  18'2I,  ditto,  an  arch- 
deaconry; May,  182,5,  ditto,  a  prebendary:  same  date,  W.  |e  Poer 
Trench  two  rectoriee,  value  £315:4:7;  and  October,  1830,  ditto, 
a  rectory  and  vicarage,  no  value  stated,  but  523  acres  of  church  land. 

In  Killula  and  Achonrif  the  Verschoyles  are  numerous  enough  to 
justify  a  suspicion  that  they  are  related  to  the  diocesan;  there  is  on» 
with  six  vicaragfea  at  one  promotion ;  he  has  also  an  archdeaconry,  a 
prQTDntship,  a  prebend,  and  a  vicara^;  another  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  "  sen."  attached  to  it,  has  four  vicarages  and  a  prebend,  value 
£&49  :  If'  :  .5  per  nnmim,  and  727  acres  of  church  lands. 

Mralh.—S.  Mexiimh-r  to  the  see,  1823;  James  Alexander  to  the 
rectory  and  vicarage  of  Killucan,  1838. 

R.  Mant,  Down  and  Connor,  1823;  R.M.  Mant,  archdeacon,  1828; 
R.  M.  Mant  (the  same),  vicarage  of  Billay,  1823. 

In  Dromore,  James  Saurin,  to  the  see  in  1819;  November,  1821, 
Lewis  Saurin,  rectory  of  Morin;  and  July,  1827,  James  Saurin, 
ricarage  of  Seagor,  £500  a  year. 

Cloyne.  —  Bishop  Warhurton  was  translated  Irom  Umerick,  in  1812, 
and  in  March,  1822,  his  second  gift  of  a  living  went  to  Charles  War- 
barton,  to  the  value  of  £323  :  1.  ;  6}.  annually. 

In  1820,  Richard  Mant  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfenora ;  a  promotion  of  R.  M.  Mant  is  found,  three  rectories  and  twa 
Ticarages,  value  £498  :  8  :  2  in  July,  1831. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Ihe^e  returns  shows  the  reader  how  namerous 
in  the  church  are  the  Beresfords :  of  that  name  there  are  an  archbishop 
and  a  bishop;  and  in  the  dioceses,-  six  in  number,  where  they  chiefly 
ahoDnd,  they  possess  not  less  than  fourteen  livings,  of  which  only  four 
have  their  value  annexed,  amounting  to  £1,857:11:2;  and  64,803 
acre*  of  land !  I 

The  odier  namea  which  occur  most  frequently  beside  those  we  have 
■tAted  are  Tottenham,  Slopford,  Ottiwell  Moore,  Porter,  St.  George, 
Pakenfaam,    langrishe,    Brabasoo,    Alexander,    Hamilton,    Poraeroy, 
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Stewart,  Torrens,  Ponsonby,  Wingfield,  Dawson,  Montgomery,  Ber- 
nard, and  Brooke. 

We  subjoin  the  summary  of  the  returns :  from  which  it  appears — 

Ist.  That  between  the  month  of  August,  1812,  and  the  date  of  this 
return,  ]  ,383  spiritual  promotions,  comprehending  the  same  number  of 
benefices,  have  taken  place  within  the  several  dioceses  in  Ireland. 

2d.  That  the  1,383  benefices,  to  which  promotions  have  been  so 
made,  contain  353  dignities,  including  the  archbishoprics  and  bishopricks, 
and  2,061  parishes,  &c. 

3d.  That  297  of  the  aforesaid  dignities,  and  405  parishes  have  been 
taxed,  and  are  paying  first  fruits  to  the  amount  of  £9,947  :  11  :  3} ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  said  dignities  and  parishes  are  either  exempted 
from  payment,  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  or  have  never  been  taxed 
and  put  in  charge. 

4th.  That  valuations  have  been  made,  under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  in  1,194  of  the  above-mentioned  parishes,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£303,620  :  0  :  6J. 

5th.  That  1 ,034  of  the  said  parishes  have  glebes  annexed  to  them, 
amounting  to  82,645  acres;  and  that  the  see  lands  on  promotions 
occurring  amount  to  410,430  acres. 

6th.  That  the  total  number  of  acres  contained  in  both  glebe  and  see 
lands,  as  referred  to  in  this  return,  amount  to  493,075  acres ;  and 

7th.  That  the  total  number  of  acres  belonging  to  the  several  sees  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor, 
Raphoe  and  Dromore,  amount  to  489,141  acres;  the  pecuniary  values 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  officially  ascertained. 

Intolerance  towards  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics* 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  we  cannot  help  shortly  adverting  to  the  slow  steps  by  which 
religious  toleration  has  been  established  in  this  country.  Looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  Dissenters,  we  see  with  what  difficulty  freedom 
of  thought  has  been  wrung  from  the  prosecuting  gprasp  of  what  is 
considered  a  reformed  Establishment.  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of 
1688  that  the  public  worship  of  the  Dissenters  was  tolerated;  and  the 
Act  of  Toleration  at  that  period  required  them  to  take  certain  oatbs 
and  subscribe  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
same  act,  so  much  extolled,  requires  the  places  of  worship  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  the  doors  kept  unlocked  during  the  time  of  service.  Even 
liberty  of  worship,  under  these  suspicious  and  odious  restrictions,  it 
was  subsequently  attempted  to  abridge.  In  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  an  act  passed,  called  the  Occasional  Conformiiy  Bill, 
making  it  a  crime  in  any  person,  in  any  office  under  government, 
entering  a  meeting-house.  Another  bill,  denominated  the  Schism  Bill, 
passed  in  1714,  suffered  no  Dissenter  to  educate  his  own  children,  bnt 
required  them  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  .a  Church  of  Englandist,  and 
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forlud  all  tutorE  a-od  schooloi asters  being;  prcsint  nt  nuy  diesenting  place 
of  worship. 

The  last  attempt  upon  ihie  boUy  wne  the  memomble  bill  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  ID  1810.  The  niedilaled  encroachment  upon  their  liberties  wnc 
worthy  of  the  fiiniKter  Btalesniao  from  whom  it  emanated.  The  Dis- 
■enlera,  to  their  irainortal  hnnour,  rushed  forward  at  once  to  repel  this 
Bpgre^itiori  on  their  rights.  Had  they  saffered  their  niinistera  to  be 
placed  at  the  tnercy  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  magistrates,  no  doubt, 
would  Dot  only  have  judged  of  their  Htness  fur  the  ministry  of  tbo 
Gospel,  but  aleo  of  their  IJtneaa  for  the  ministry  of  the  Borough- 
mon^ra. 

Thia  disgraceful  spirit  of  legislation  is  now  only  matter  for  history. 
The  repeal  of  the  C^orporation  and  Teel  Acts  and  the  Catliolic  Relief 
Act  Lave  scarcely  left  any  trace  of  the  formidable  penal  code  which, 
for  a  lung  time,  interdicted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community  nut 
only  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  immonilies,  but  the  free  dispoKal  of 
tbeir  persons  and  property.  Both  Dissentera  and  Roniau  Calliolies 
nay  Blill  complain  of  not  being  eligible  to  till  theoHice  of  lord  cliancellor, 
or  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  they  may  complain  of  being 
excluded  from  the  national  universities,  and  may  think  it  a  hardship 
in  case  ihey  lill  any  judicial,  civil,  or  corporate  office,  that  they  cannot 
appear  in  their  official  costume,  nor  with  the  imiijnia  of  their  o_ffiee  at 
their  own  places  of  worship;  but  these  are  trilling  grievances,  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.  They  are  subject  to  no  test  on  account  of  reiigious 
Mief:  and  it  may  be  now  truly  said  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  Jiiws 
and  openly  professing  Inciuels,  the  honours  and  advantages  of  the 
social  state — so  far,  at  least,  as  spiritual  do^iiias  are  concerned — are  fairly 
opened  to  every  Ciindiiliite. 

For  this  aalutary  triumph  we  have  been  indebted  solely  to  secular 
wiadom,  not  to  any  generous  concession  or  enlightenment  proceeding 
from  onr  established  instructors.  The  Church  has  always  shown  itself 
more  tenacious  of  its  monopoly  than  even  the  Aristocracy.  Of  the 
Utttj  tone  of  intolerance  maintained  by  some  of  our  high  dignitaries,  to 
a  recent  period,  we  have  a  rather  amusing  instance  in  the  conduct  of 
Da..  KiPLiKo,  the  late  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  which  we  shall 
■bortly  relate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  lingard,  the  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  hiatorian,  had,  it  seems,  in  his  Strictures  on  Professor  Marsb's 
"  Comparative  View,"  Sec.  used  the  words  '*  new  Church  of  England" 
OtW«,  and  oftener  "  the  modem  Church  of  England."  To  consider  the 
Church  of  England  "  new"  or  "  modem"  appeared  a  mortal  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  Dean  Kipling.  He  wrote  a  furious  letter  to  Mr.  Lingard; 
quoted  a  passage  from  Hawkins;  and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he 
did  not,  within  a  limited  time,  prove  what  the  Dean  intimated  it  was 
impassible  for  him  to  prove.  Whether  the  Dean  afterwards  relented, 
or  whether  Mr.  Ljngard  proved  that  the  Cbuich  of  England,  as  being 
the  o&pring  or  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  many 
Tespecta,  abe  so  much  resembles,  was  "  new,"  we  are  ignorant.     Did 
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our  limits  permit,  we  would  insert  the  Very  Rev.  Dean's  loving  epistle. 
It  would  show  what  a  meek,  gentle.  Christian  spirit  may  still  rankle 
in  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  church  dignitaries.  It  would  show  to  what 
expedients  these  worthies  would  resort  to  uphold  their  faith,  or,  more 
correctly,  their  temporalities,  were  they  not  restrained  hy  the  march  of 
philosophy  and  the  public  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Dean  Kipling* s 
letter  without  feeling  persuaded  that,  had  Mr.  Lingard  had  no  better 
barrier  for  his  personal  safety  than  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  writer,  he 
might  still  be  liable  to  be  hung  up  by  the  middle,  with  an  iron  chain, 
and  roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  orthodox  piety  of  olden 
time. 

Men  ought  always  to  set  their  faces  against  prosecution  for  opinionSy 
whether  instituted  under  pretence  of  heresy,  sectarianism,  Judaism,  or 
even  infidelity.  Under  any  of  these  forms  it  is  the  same  mischievous 
and  dogmatical  principle.  What  di£ference,  for  instance,  is  there  in 
the  principles  of  a  prosecution  instituted  at  this  day  for  Judaism  or 
infidelity,  and  a  Popit>h  prosecution  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Queen^ 
Mary  on  account  of  the  real  presence.  In  both'  cases  di£ference  of 
opinion  is  combated  by  corporeal  infliction ;  the  Papist  punished  by  fire, 
the  modern  intolerant  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  civil  disability.  The 
difference  in  the  punishment  makes  no  difference  in  the  motive ;  in  both 
cases  it  is  combating  mind  by  physical  force,  and  he  who  employs  such 
a  weapon  is  as  deeply  immersed  in  the  night  of  Popeiy,  as  Bishop 
Bonner,  who  laboured  to  convert  the  miserable  nctims  of  his  cruel^ 
by  a  vigorous  application  of  birch  to  the  posteriors. 

The  ingenuous  mind  revolts  from  the  idea  of  maintaining  opinions 
by  force :  to  say  that  any  class  of  opinions  shall  not  be  impugpied,  that 
their  truth  shall  not  be  called  in  question,  is  at  once  to  declare  Uiat  these 
opinions  are  infallible,  and  that  their  authors  cannot  err.  What  can  be 
more  egregiously  absurd  and  presumptuous  ?  It  is  fixing  bounds  to 
human  knowledge,  and  saying  that  men  cannot  learn  by  experience ; 
that  they  can  never  be  wiser  in  future  than  they  are  to  day.  The 
vanity  and  folly  of  this  is  sutiiciently  evinced  by  the  history  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  both ;  and  what 
our  ancestors  considered  indisputable  truths  their  posterity  discovered  to 
be  gross  errors.  To  continue  the  work  of  improvement,  no  dogmas, 
however  plausible,  ought  to  be  protected  from  investigation ;  and  the 
only  security  of  the  present  generation  against  the  errors  of  their 
progenitors,  is  modestly  to  admit  that,  in  some  things,  they  maj 
possibly  yet  be  mistaken. 

The  Papists  are  not  the  only  class  of  religionists  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  uncharitable  tenets.  Hume  justly  remarks  that  toleratum 
is  not  the  virtue  of  priests  of  any  denomination;  and  this  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Scottish,  Romish,  and  English  churches. 
They  have  all  shed  bloody  tortured,  and  punished,  when  circamstanoes 
gave  them  an  ascendancy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Religion  is  more 
the  result  of  feelinr/  than* of  understanding;  and  it  may  be  expected 


ittt/t  its  I"""'  intense  proft^sMre  should  be  moro  prompt  to  use  the  vnlgiar 
Atapona  Kii<rQ;e9leii  by  passion  and  violcuco,  Ilien  listen  to  the  ilic[nt«s  of 
ntoini  uul  humanity. 

Crisis  of  Oie  Iriik  Church  at  the  close  »/■  1 83 1 , 

Iq  Irelanil  ecde^instiral  oppreBflion  appears  to  hnve  reached  its  term  of 
duration.  When  a  people  become  unanimous,  their  fiat  i»  omnipotent 
»ail  witliout  appeal.  It  ie  this  which  will  abase  the  usurpatioua  of  the 
Borooghmnni^ers,  aod  the  same  power  hna  decided  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
Protwtant  clergy.  At  tha  lime  we  are  writing  there  is  all  but  a  na- 
tianal  insurrection  against  the  lithe  syatem.  In  Queen's  County,  in 
Kilkenny,  Clnre,  and  Tipperary,  the  resistance  to  clerical  oppression  is 
Dearly  unaniraouB — ani(  the  spirit  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  counties. 
The  incomes  of  many  of  the  clergy  hate  become  merely  nominal ; 
instead  of  seizing  and  selling  the  produce  of  others,  they  are  compelle<l, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  subsistence,  lo  bring  their  own  domestic  chat- 
tels under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  Yet  the  law  is  in  their  favour ; 
the  courts  hHve  power  to  decree  and  the  sheriEb  to  seine  the  goodB  of 
the  refractory.  But  who  will  buy  — w/io  dare  fetd  al  a  lithe  auction? 
Hiere  is  the  rub.  Laws  and  acts  of  parliament  are  empty  sounds — they 
an  mere  "  ink  and  parchment  unless  guaranteed  by  public  ojunion." 
The  police,  the  magistracy,  and  an  army  of  3(),C)00  men  are  powerlesa 
against  six  millions  united. 

Ministers,  finding  the  battle  is  lost,  have  brought  the  subject  before 
parliament.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tlieir  views  are  yot  coni- 
DiensurJle  with  the  vuHtness  of  the  undertaking^.  The  Protestant 
church  may  be  considered  virtually  dissolved ;  in  fact  and  vpinion  it  is 
gone.  It  has  iallea,  imt  so  much  from  its  secular  oppression  as  ita 
miNwtrous  incongruities,  and  from  its  failing  to  answer  one  object— 
motaJ,  social,  or  political — for  which  a  church  was  ever  established  and 
supported.  A  composition  for  tithe,  for  the  benefit  of  the"  priesthood, 
is  out  of  the  question ;  nothing  remains  but  a  general  commuta- 
tion with  the  landed  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  public — we  say  the 
pHblic,  because  the  fee  simple  of  church  property  is  not  in  the  clergy, 
bat  in  the  community  at  large.  The  example  of  Scotland  must  be  followed 
and  improved  upon.  An  equal  provision  or  \oNe  for  the  pastors  of 
all  teds,  a  provision  fot  the  poor  and  for  popular  education,  are  the 
fragmentH  to  be  seized  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  establishment.  At  all 
eTCDts,  in  the  approaching  transition,  the  tithes  must  not  he  suffered 
to  *lip  into  the  rents  of  an  absentee  proprietary.  No !  Ireland  must 
have  the  benefit  of  the  two  millions*  now  spent  in  other  climes.     It 

*  Mr.  Leider  estimated  the  sum  annually  drawn  out  of  Ireland  in  lilhes  and 
the  ttuU  of  glebe  and  bubupa'  Unds  at  £1,T6$,000.  (IlouBe  of  Commons, 
December  111b,  1831.)  Our  previous  ctatemeata  from  official  returns  will  Lava 
satisfied  onr  reodtrs  that  this  is  not  an  nagjieratcd  estimate. 
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would  clothe  her  nakedness,  reclaim  her  wastes,  appease  her  hunger, 
and  civilize  her  generous  but  yet  barbarous  population. 

A  system  like  that  described  in  preceding  pages  could  not,  by  possibility, 
be  lasting.  It  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Yet  it 
has  been  long  and  obstinately  persevered  in  through  midnight  outrage, 
assassination,  and  massacre.  To  enforce  this  abominable  oppression 
26,000  persons  have  been  butchered  in  twentys  and  tens  wiUiin  the 
last  thirty  years.*  Surely  this  hecatomb  of  victims  is  large  enough  to 
appease  the  Moloch  of  ecclesiastical  cupidity.  Horrible  as  the  system 
has  been,  the  mere  proposition  for  reform  has  been  delayed  to  the  twelfth 
hour.  So  long  as  the  people  only  suffered,  their  cries  were  unheeded.  But 
the  clergy  themselves  are  now  the  victims ;  they  have  lost  their  incomes ; 
they  did  very  well  without  churches  and  congregations,  but  they  cannot 
do  without  tithes ;  so  the  legislature  flies  to  their  relief.  The  millions 
pleaded  in  vain,  but  their  handful  of  oppressors  is  listened  to.  Is  this 
justice  ?  No !  it  is  only  fear  and  selfishness.  Nevertherless,  like  good 
Christians,  we  must  pardon  injuries — forget  the  past — and  provide  for  a 
better  futurity. 

While  we  fervently  hope  to  see  the  condition  of  Ireland  improved  by 
the  cultivation  of  her  vast  resources,  by  the  improvement  of  her  laws 
and  magistracy,  by  the  annihilation  of  factious  interests,  and  by  a  pro* 
vision  for  her  destitute  poor,  still  we  cannot  help  entering  our  protest 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Had  not  the  decree  against  the 
Boroughmongers  gone  forth,  we  might  have  embraced  such  an  dtemattve; 
but  as  the  days  of  the  Oligarchy  are  numbered,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  separating  the  destinies  of  Ireland  from  those  of  England. 
It  is  useless  to  disguise — the  ultimate  object  sought  by  the  Repealers  is 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  independent  state  under  the  president- 
ship, kingship,  or  something  else  of  the  **  Liberator :"  but  men,  we 
trust,  are  too  enlightened  to  be  ridden  over  rough-shod,  either  by  the 
wiles  of  priests,  of  mendicant  patriots,  or  military  adventurers. 
We  do  not  inquire  what  individuals— but  what  the  people  would  gain  by 
this  revolution  ?  From  Britain  it  would  sever  the  right  arm  of  her 
power;  and  what  advantages  would  Ireland  reap  by  a  separate  existence? 
She  does  not  possess,  within  herself,  the  elements  to  constitute  an  niiited» 
prosperous,  and  enlightened  community.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  she 
escaped  a  century  of  civil  war,  and  forthwith  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  "  ex-king  of  Kerry,"  with  a  deplorably  ig^rant  population  for  his 
lieges — a  fanatical,  but  richly  endowed  priesthood,  as  they  would  be 
with  the  lands  and  tithes  of  the  Protestant  establishment — for  the  servile 
instruments  of  his  sovereignty — ^what  a  spectacle  would  she  present ! 
Under  such  a  regime,  it  is  easy  to  discern  insuperable  obstacles  to  every 
social  improvement.  For  ages  she  would  be  no  better  under  her  new 
autocrat,  than  Portugal  under  Don  Miguel,  or  Naples  under  the  sway 
of  a  Bourbon.     Every  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  greatness  end  lu^i- 


*  Statement  made  at  the  Aggregate  Meeting,  Dublin,  August  Snd,  18S1* 
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De«s  of  England  mid  Ireland  must  deplore  the  idea  of  disiDGinberiueiit : 
anited,  they  may  be  a  nource  of  mutual  iight  and  pow-er;  disMvared, 
they  would  be  the  luminary  of  day  siid  lamp  of  night  struck  from  tlieir 
orbila.  Such  an  event  holds  out  no  remedy  for  any  cipeciGc  evil; 
whstcver  meastirea  for  the  good  of  Ireland  could  be  effected  by  the 
■eoate  of  College -green,  may  be  effected  by  the  reformed  parliament  of 
ihe  united  kingdom;  and  this  without  the  delay,  clnsb,  and  conSict 
inseparable  from  rival  legislatures.  A  dissolutioo,  therefore,  of  the 
empiro  cannot  be  sought  as  the  mean  of  public  good,  but  as  n  more 
■tniktng-horse  to  selfish  aggrandisement. 

Under  an  enlightened  general  govemmeut,  England  and  Ireland  may 
pull  together  for  the  mutual  odvnntoge  of  both,  and,  we  trust,  by  syieedy 
and  effective  reforms,  so  unfortunate  a  calastj-opbe  to  a  legislative  sepa- 
lation  will  be  averted.  It  cuimot  be  forgotten  bow  Ireland  was  governed 
by  her  own  parliament  —  the  most  corrupt,  selfiali,  and  ignorant  act  of 
l^;iBlatorB  that  ever  asscrabted  between  four  walls.  For  what  then 
should  it  be  revived  ?  The  true  policy  for  trunquillizing  the  country 
aad  disarming  faction  ia  obvious;  remove  grievances  and  confer  benefits. 
Instead  of  buriheaing  the  yet  stru^ling  manufactures  and  Hgrjculture 
of  the  Irish  with  additional  taxes,  as  was  sought  to  be  done  by  the 
Wellington  ministry,  a  resource  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  crown-lauda 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  wasted  estates  of  the  Church,  in  the  milliuo  of 
Dtglected  acrett  possessed  by  absentee  bishops,  and  in  the  million  and 
more  wotlb  of  land  and  tithe  possessed  by  the  collegiate  Uidies  and  non- 
resident incombeuis.  Here  ia  the  panacea  for  cementing  the  UkioV, 
producing  cuntentmenr,  and  supplying  the  nants  of  an  impoverished 
Exchequer. 

The  besotted  tyranny  which  has  impeded  the  pnaperity  of  Ireland 
will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity.  Her  population  is  only  half- 
ciaJized ;  in  religion,  manners,  and  domestic  habits,  no  better  than 
the  rabble  of  the  Peninsula;  while  her  lands  in  whole  districts  are  as 
little  cultivated  as  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  bog 
and  mountain  wastes;  and  these,  in  great  part,  continue  such  from  an 
obstinate  legislation  which  tolerates,  year  after  year,  the  remaina  of 
baroDial  tenures; — but  would  it  be  believed  that  there  is,  or  waa,  so 
recently  as  1831 ,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  occupying 
800  square  miles  of  territory,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  resident 
gentleman,  nor  clergyman,  nor  a  single  road  fit  for  a  wheel-carriage  to 
pass?  This  ia  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baron  FosTt^n  ;  and  hear  it, 
Borough  mongers !  you,  who  have  expended  millions  to  fortify  Canada, 
as  you  did  the  Netherlands,  for  a  rival  power,  and  to  provide  colonial 
ainecnres  and  offices  in  sugar  islands,  converted  into  hells  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  torture  on  your  fellow-creatures, —  hear,  and  look  at  home,  how 
you  have  governed  and  elicited  the  resources  of  our  great  dependency, 
placed  at  the  thresbhold,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  empire  ! 

Who  can  revert  to  the  history  of  the  Oligarchy  vrithout  indignation? 
Rotten  boroughs  and  tithes,  as  much  as  sinecures,  pensions,  and  exor- 
bitant salaries,  have  been  the  great  obstacles  to  sound  national  policy. 
The  holders  and  ctpectants  of  theae  have  been  ever  bandied  together,  no 
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less  by  a  sense  of  common  iniquity  than  common  interest,  to  oppose 
eyeiy  salutary  amelioration.  On  every  public  occasion,  on  every  gene- 
ral election,  the  priest  and  the  placeman  united  to  oppose  the  enemy  of 
imposture  and  peculation :  from  these  no  hope  of  good  could  be  indulged ; 
but  the  people  have  at  length  risen  in  their  might,  and  the  days  of  mis- 
rule will  speedily  end. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  •now  fairly  brought  forward  whatever  can  elucidate  the 
present  state  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  its 
claims  to  the  support  and  veneration  of  the  community.  Those  whose 
vocation  is  to  mislead  and  delude  may  attempt  to  impugn  our  statements 
and  calumniate  our  motives ;  but  their  labour  will  be  vain,  unless  they 
can  disprove  our  facts.  We  have  trusted  to  nothing  apocryphal,  and 
rarely  depend  on  the  testimony  of  individual  observers.  Our  state- 
ments have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  admissions  of  the  parties  who 
wallow  in  the  corruptions  of  which  we  complain,— from  official  returns 
to  parliament, — and  other  accredited  sources  of  information.  On  the 
results  derived  from  these  we  have  occasionally  submitted  reflections, 
the  justice  of  which  we  leave  to  the  readers  consideration. 

If  such  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  we  have  exposed  be  much 
longer  tolerated  in  their  existing  state,  the  people  will  evince  a  patience 
and  fatuity  far  exceeding  any  previous  estimate.  No  doubt  there  are 
mysteries  in  the  art  of  governing,  as  well  as  truths  in  science,  that  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  unheard-of 
wiles,  delusions,  and  influence,  priestly  cunning  may  bring  into  play  to 
stifle  the  claioos  of  truth  and  justice.  A  nation,  which,  from  g^undless 
fear  of  change,  was  deluded  into  the  support  of  a  thirty  yearns  war 
against  human  rights  and  happiness,  and  had  entailed  upon  it  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  millions,  may,  by  some  new  fascination,  be  brought  to 
tolerate  a  church  that  absorbs  annually  eleven  millions  of  public 
income,  ostensibly  for  religion,  though  it  is  religion's  most  dangerous 
foe,  and  not  one  hundredth  part  of  which  rewards  the  labours  of  those 
really  engaged  in  clerical  duty.  A  pretended  anxiety  for  our  spiritual 
welfai-e,  wiU,  however,  no  longer  serve  for  a  cloak  to  temporal  rapacity. 
The  repetition  of  such  detected  knavery  would  be  a  national  insult  and 
impertinence :  some  new-fangled  scarecrows,  therefore,  must  be  devised^ 
other  than  the  dangers  of  irreligion  and  democratic  encroachment,  to 
consecrate  hereafter  the  oppression  of  tithes  and  the  absurdities  of  rotten 
boroughs. 

Secular  abuses  sink  almost  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  church  establishment.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  privy 
councillors  receiving  £650,164  a-ycar  out  of  the  public  taxes,  was  an 
astounding  fact ;  but  we  are  sure,  and  those  who  have  honoured  us  with 
attention  in  the  preceding  exposition,  we  are  convinced,  will  believe  us 
when  we  affirm  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a  smaller  number  of  iinecore 
ecclesiastics  who  receive  more  and  do  less  than  this  devouring  claa  of 
Oligarchs. 
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REVENUES    OF   THE    CROWN. 


Royalty,  afler  all,  is  an  expensive  government !  What  is  a  king 
"without  an  aristocracy  and  a  priesthood  ?  and  what  are  any  of  these, 
unless  supported  in  splendour  and  magnificence?  It  is  a  system  in 
which  men  are  sought  to  be  governed  by  the  senses  rather  than  the 
understanding,  and  is  more  adapted  to  a  barbarous  than  civilized  state. 
Pageantry  and  ceremony,  the  parade  of  crowns  and  coronets,  of  gold 
keys,  sticks,  white  wands,  and  black  rods ;  of  ermine  and  lawn,  and 
maces  and  wigs ; — these  are  the  chief  attributes  of  monarchy.  They 
are  more  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the* king  of  the  Birmans  or  of  the 
Ashantees  than  the  sovereign  of  an  European  community.  They  cease 
to  inspire  respect  when  men  become  enlightened,  when  they  bare  learnt 
that  the  real  object  of  government  is  to  confer  the  greatest  happiness  on 
the  people  at  t!  e  least  expense  :  but  it  is  a  beggarly  greatness,  an  absurd 
system,  that  would  perpetuate  these  fooleries  amidst  an  impoverished 
population, — amidst  debts,  and  taxes,  and  pauperism. 

In  treating  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  it  will  be  important  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  sovereign, 
denominated  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  the  modern  parliftiaeiitaij 
grant,  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  called  the  Civil  List,  Of  the  nature 
of  the  latter— the  various  charges  upon  it  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
king*s  household  and  other  disbursements — of  its  extravagant  amount 
during  the  profligate  reign  of  George  IV.  and  of  the  total  burthen  en- 
tailed by  the  royal  expenditure  on  the  people,  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of 
the  amount,  the  application,  and  management  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues ;  consisting  of  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Crown,  of  Admiralty 
droits,  Gibraltar  duties,  Leeward-Island  duties,  the  property  of  penone 
dying  intestate  without  heirs,  forfeiture  in  courts  of  justice,  the  incomee 
of  bishoprics  during  vacancies,  surplus  of  the  Scotch  civil  Usty  profit  oa 
waifs,  shipwrecks,  treasure-trove,  and  other  minor  sources.  The  other 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  arising  from  the  excise,  wine 
licenses,  and  post-office,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  investi- 
gate ;  they  have  been  carried  to  the  general  account  of  taxes,  and  die-  ^ 
bursed,  we  believe,  as  honestly  as  other  portions  of  the  puUic  income. 

Parliament  having  granted  a  specific  annuity,  out  of  the  taxes,  for 
the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  public  was  led  to  believe, 
during  the  two  last  reigns,  that  the  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenoes 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  This,  it  will  be  shown 
iu  the  sequel,  was  a  complete  and  egregious  delusion.     It  will  be  seen 
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Uiai  the  ancient  revenue*  of  tlic  Crown  were  left  ul  tlie  unconlnillet!  (ii»- 
prMal  of  miaieters.  That  they  were  chietly  expended  in  objects  personal 
to  (hemselTes,  the  kiag.  or  roytil  fitmily;  in  pensions  tmil  gnintti  to  their 
parlinnieniary  supporters,  their  relatives,  and  adherents ;  in  the  purf  haee 
of  lithe  and  church -patn)n^:e ;  in  (Kcasiunal  charitable  doiiBtions, 
OBleotatiousI}-  granted,  under  pretext  of  mitigating;  the  sufferings  of 
distressed  artizaas  and  mnnufacturers  ;  in  paynienis  intu  the  privy  purse, 
for  the  more  laviish  support  of  court  prodigslity ;  in  the  bnilding-  and 
pulling  down  of  pnlaces;  in  payments  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
roTal  household,  and  other  outgoings,  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  ciril  list :  in  short,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  seventy  yeora,  the 
public  was  not  only  burthened  with  an  enormous  provision  for  a  civil 
litt,  but,  by  an  extraordinary  kind  of  Tory  management,  failed  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  those  funds,  in  lieu  of  which  a  civil  list  had  been 
specially  granted. 

For  obviouK  reasons,  the  lending;  men  in  the  Kouso  of  Commons 
always  manifested  great  reluctnnce  to  touch  on  these  subjects.  Although 
it  is  well  known  that,  allowance  being-  mnde  for  difference  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  the  charges  transferred  to  other  funds,  the  income  of 
Geor^  iV.  exceeded  tliat  of  hia  predecessor  by  more  than  half  a 
HiLLioy,  not  one  of  the  people's  advocates— not  oven  the  more  oatentU' 
lions  patriots— Brougham,  Hume,  RuBsell,orGreham—erer  brought  the 
■bamek'ss  extravagance  fairly  before  the  country.  It  is  possible,  as  we 
have  hinted,  tliere  may  have  existed  reasons  for  this  complacence  towards 
royal  profusion.  In  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Oligarchy,  a  king 
of  England  possesses  gi^at  power,  and  has  abundant  means  of  reward- 
ing expectants  and  supporters :  he  is  not  only  the  fountain  of  honour, 
but  enjoys,  nearly,  all  the  patronage  in  church  and  Htate;  and  the  more 
Tirtnotu  aipirants  in  public  life  may  have  felt  reluctant  to  shipwreck  all 
hope  of  ones  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  However,  we  feel 
DO  restraint  from  these  considerations.  Moreover  we  consider  the  so- 
vereign, like  other  state  functionaries,  only  the  servant  of  the  public : 
and  the  public  sustaining  a  great  burthen  on  his  account,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  duties  of  his  office  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  they  have  clearly  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  and  mode 
of  his  ODtgoings.  In  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  what  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure has  been  tolerated  during  a  period  when  successive  ministers 
hive  been  loud  and  vehement  in  professing  a  desire  to  reduce  every 
catablishment  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and  when  it  has  been  often 
openly  and  boastingly  alleged  that  economy  and  retrenchment  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  limit  compatible  with  national  service.  Our  ex- 
position will  also  throw  light  on  the  workings  of  the  borough-govem- 
nent  in  its  highest  departments,  and  uncover  many  streamleta  of 
mmiptiott  which  meandered  through  the  upper  stratum  of  our  boasted 
Constiaation. 

The  new  disposition  made  of  the  hereditary  revenue!  by  the  Civil 
Liu  Act  of  1831,   and  which   continues  in   force  during  the  life  of 
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the  king,  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place ;  at  present  we  shall  give  a 
brief  exposition  of  those  ancient  endowments  of  the  monarchy  which 
long  formed  a  principal  source  of  ministerial  inflaence  and  parliamentary 
corruption.     P'irst  of  the 

CROWN    LANDS. 

These  constitute  the  remains  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  sove- 
reigUy  originally  intended  to  maintain  the  digni^  and  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  die  executive  government.  Formerly,  the  kings  of  England, 
as  of  other  European  states,  were  supported  from  the  soil,  and  not 
by  the  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  organized  in  latter  times. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  were  almost  unknown;  of  money  there 
was  little,  and  scarcely  any  imposts.  Gradually  kings  found  out  the 
means  of  supplying  their  wants  by  loading  their  subjects  with  taxes, 
which  rendeied  the  revenue  derived  from  their  private  domaius  of  less 
importance  ;  and  hence,  contemporaneously  with  the  progress  of  fiscal 
oppression,  we  may  date  the  neglect  and  alienation  of  the  hereditary 
revenues.  The  chief  remains  of  these  possessions  are  the  crown  lands, 
consbting  of  parks,  forests,  chases,  manors,  fisheries,  and  royalties; 
extensive  estates,  numerous  church  livings,  fee-farm-rents,  light-house 
dues,  mines  of  coal,  tin,  and  copper.  The  property  is  situate  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  principally  in  the  metropolis  and 
vicinity ;  much  of  it  is  in  Wales ;  and  there  are  extensive  estates  in 
Ireland.  The  history  and  management  of  these  royal  endowments,  their 
subserviency  to  political  purposes,  and  their  present  state  and  vahie,  we 
shall  shortly  describe.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  novelty,  and  one  with 
which  even  public  men  have  not  taken  great  pains  to  be  informed.  Our 
information  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  from  a  publication  entitled,  *'  Observations 
on  the  landed  Revenue  of  the  Crown,"  written  by  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  from  the  able  speech  in  the  session 
of  1830,  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  the  member  for  Colchester. 

William,  of  Normandy,  possessed  a  landed  revenue  of  £400,000  a- 
year.  From  that  period  the  territorial  income  of  the  sovereigpn  declined, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  by  the  sequestration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  religious  houses,  it  was  again  augmented.  The  pnUic  revenoeof 
Queen  Elizabeth  amounted  only  to  £500,000,  of  which  £132,000  wu 
the  produce  of  the  crown  estates.  During  the  Commonwealth  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  crown 
lands  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  though  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  new  government  was  regarded, 
did  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  making  that  property  produce  m 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  more  tranquil  times,  yet  he  dispoeed  of 
crown  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  In  Cornwall 
there  were  52  honours,  manors,  and  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  of 
wliich  Cromwell  disposed  of  Bve  or  six ;  but  only  three  or  four  of  tfie 
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whole  Dumber  tire  now  remaiain^  in  the  hands  of  government.  Theno 
ftlienatioiis  by  the  Protector  were,  after  the  resturatinn,  made  sub- 
Bervient  to  a  system  of  royal  favour  and  proscription.  Thone  who  were 
artful  enough  to  seize  the  proper  tuoment  for  apnslatiziiifi:  from  repiib- 
licAnisin  to  royalty  were  never  distarbed  in  their  purchaaea  ;  while 
other*,  who  were  either  too  tenacious  of  their  primciplce,  or  had  com- 
mitted themselves  too  deeply  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  civil  war, 
irnft  compelled  to  surrender  the  crown  property.  Neither  Chares  II. 
Mr  Junes  II.  could  resist  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  cou]tior«,  and 
dl*  hereditary  estates  were  leased,  for  long  terms,  to  the  gretit  families 
M  almmi  nominal  rents. 

Bot  [lie  greatest  inroads  on  the  crown  estates  were  comniilted 
about  the  era  gf  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Such  vas  the  rapacity  of  the 
palriotA  of  those  days,  and  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  taxes  to 
defray  the  roysl  expenditure,  that  William  III.  wns  Induced  to  grant 
Dearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  estates  to  his  suppoTteTs  in  parliament. 
Onefaniiiy,  that  of  Porllnnd.  obtained  a  grant  of  tive-Bisthji  of  the  whole 
county  of  Denbigh.  In  the  next  reign  a  compact  was,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  into  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  by  which  a 
civil  list  amounting  to  nearly  £7f)U,000  was  given  to  Queen  Anne, 
as  a  commutation  for  the  laud  and  other  revenues  enjoyed  by  her 
predecessors  ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  its 
object  was  stated  to  be  "to  ricfmy  part  of  the  expense  of  government, 
and  letKU  the  burthen  on  the  tvliject  by  means  of  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  crowu  lanihi."  How  public  burthens  have 
been  lessened  by  tbia  and  subsequent  engagements  with  the  sovereign 
for  a  civil  list  will  be  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sequel.  For  the 
present  let  ns  continue  our  niirralive. 

In  the  agreement  with  Queen  Anne,  it  was  settled  that  no  crown 
estate  sboald  be  leased  at  a  rent  less  than  one-third  of  its  clear  annual 
ndtie  ;  the  remaining  two'thirds  being  left  to  the  disposal  of  ministers, 
who  thereby  were  enabled  to  benefit  their  friends.  Indeed,  thay  often 
neglected  the  injunction  of  the  statute,  by  granting  long  leases  at  a  rent 
of  a  mark,  6s.  8d.,  13s.  4fi.  or  other  nominal  consideration.  These 
abuses  afforded  a  pretext  to  Shippen,  Lockhart,  and  other  members, 
disappointed  in  not  being  permitted  a  share  in  the  spoil,  for  introducing 
a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  the  resumption  of  the  crown  property 
obtained  by  the  heroes  of  the  glorious  Revolution.  The  bill  passed  Uie 
Commons,  but  found  its  grave  among  the  delinquents  it  was  meant  to 
reach,  and  where  many  similar  acta  of  utility  hare  been  entombed. 

From  this  period  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  crown  lands  till  the 
accession  of  George  III. ;  when  it  was  settled  that  no  lease  of  them 
should  be  granted  for  lees  than  one-eighth  of  their  annual  value ;  the 
Other  seven-eighths  to  be  taken  in  fines.  Such,  however,  was  the  pro- 
fligacy of  ministers,  that  they  first  let  the  land  almost  for  nothing,  and, 
after  taking  an  estimate  of  it  at  that  rate,  sold  it  for  jiothing.  Thus 
an  estate  that  was  worth  £5,000,  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  £10,  and  after- 
wards sold  for  £200.     An  estate,  compnsing  the  whole  of  Piccadilly 
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from  Park-lane  to  Swallow-street,  together  with  all  the  hack  lanes,  was 
absolutely  sold  to  the  Pulteney  family,  six  years  after  a  lease  had  been 
granted  at  tlie  rent  of  £12:  16:  10.  for  £500.  This  lease  is  now 
nearly  expired.  The  fine  park  of  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  after  being 
leased  at  £30  a-year,  was  sold  for  £468:  10.  The  manor  of  Spalding, 
of  the  annual  value  of  £4,000,  which,  after  being  held  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  for  no  consideration  at  all,  was  leased  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  £5  per  annum,  and  afterwards  entirely  severed 
from  the  crown  without  any  inquiry  whatever.  In  Yorkshire,  the  eetafe 
of  Seaton,  and  another  place,  together  with  the  alum-works,  were  sold 
to  Lord  Mulgrave  for  £27,000,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  £2,296, 
including  the  alum-works,  estimated  at  £20,000.  It  does  not  appear  what 
became  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  except  that  they  were  paid  into  the 
Treasury ;  they  may  remain  there  still,  but  it  is  certain  they  have  never 
been  applied  to  any  known  public  purpose.  An  estate,  foifeited  by  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  worth  £9,000  per  annum,  was  sold  to  two  of  the 
Commiflsioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  £  1 ,000.  This  was  too  groes  to 
escape,  and  two  members  of  the  **  Collective  Wisdom,"  having  dabbled 
in  the  transaction,  were  expelled,  and  two  others  reprimanded.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  Whigs  or  Tories  sported  most  in  these  land 
jobs,  but  the  Whigs  had  certainly  the  best  of  it  in  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  the  two  first  princes  of  the  Hanover  family. 

In  1770  the  manor  of  Newark  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  nobleman,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  much  addicted  to  mendacity.* 
The  rent  reserved  on  this  grant  to  the  Pelhams  was  £482,  and  acooid- 
ing  to  law  the  fine  should  have  been  £3374,  instead  of  which  only  £200 
was  paid.  The  lease  was  renewed  by  Lord  Granville,  in  1806,  for  a  term 
of  thirty  years,  at  a  rent  of  £2000  ;  the  property  now  consists  of  960 
acres,  covered  with  dwellings,  tolls  of  bridges,  fisheries,  and  marketi, 
and  yields  to  the  proprietor  £4000  a-year ;  and  were  it  let,  withoat 
reference  to  electioneering  purposes,  would  yield  £7000  a-year.  But 
the  great  object  of  the  crown-lessee  is  to  maintain  his  political  influence 
in  the  borough  ;  for  which  purpose  this  property  is  under-let  in  small 
portions  to  yearly  tenants,  who  are  thus  constrained  to  vote  for  any 
person  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  thinks  fit  to  nominate.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  Duke's  influence  was  a£forded  in  the  year  1829.  Sir  W. 
H.  Clinton,  differing  in  opinion  with  the  noble  boroughmonger,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  for  Newark ; 
when  his  lordship,  forthwith,  posted  down  Mr.  Sadler  as  the  retiring 
member's  accredited  successor.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  not  likmg 
the  idea  of  a  total  stranger  being  crammed  down  their  throats  so  im- 
ceremoniousiy,  rebelled  against  their  lord,  voting  for  Mr.  Seigeant 
Wilde,  the  opponent  of  the  duke's  nominee.  This  was  not  to  be  borne : 
immediately  after  the  election  notices  of  ejectment  were  served  on  the 


*  Lord  Melbounic*8  Diary,  p.  376. 
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rebels  ;  tlie  diike  juBtifyiag  hia  vindirtive  proceeding  on  tbe  trrnnt't 
plea — that  he  had  n  riftbt  to  do  "  whnt  he  pleaned  with  his  own  ;"  af- 
turding  u  practical  cnninieiitarj  of  the  vast  utility  of  the  coasututioiud 
maxim,  wliirh  declarea  it  to  be  a  "  hi^h  infringeniont  ujwn  the  lihertie* 
of  tlio  people  for  any  peek  to  concern  himself  in  the  election  of  mem- 
beri  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Iicavin^  the  noble  trader  in  boroughs,  we  ahdl  proceed  with  others. 
In  Uocoln,  there  n-ae  a  cruwn  estate  valued  at  £937,  kt  to  Sir  W.  G. 
Guise,  at  £37  a  year,  an  a  meaiiB  of  polilicnl  corruption.  The  estate  of 
Roeedale,  in  the  mountain  rece^aes  of  Yorkshire,  was  held  by  forty 
tensDls,  whose  leases  expired  in  1816,  and  have  since  held,  from  rear 
ia  year,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  the  land.  Instead  of  dividing  this 
property  to  suit  the  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  have  hoen  purchasen, 
it  vaa  put  up  in  one  lot,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  The  reaen-ed  bid  waa  £70,U00 ;  only  £37,000 
was  offered.  Thene  reserved  bids  are  injurious,  for  they  prevent  com- 
petitors from  coming  forward.  Property  at  Esham  was  let  to  Sir  John 
Shaw  for  £3920  :  the  crown  lessee  put  it  up  to  sale  in  lots,  and  obtained 
biddings  to  tile  amount  of  £25,000  and  upwards :  this,  it  roust  tie 
oh«enred,  was  during  the  excitement  produced  by  paper-money  and  war 
prices.  In  1815  a  lease  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Tbrogmortun,  at  a 
rent  of  £11,5,  of  property  of  which  tlie  estimated  value,  upon  oath,  was 
£1 104.  Another  property  of  great  importance,  called  Sunk  Island,  had 
been  lately  rescued  from  tbo  sea.  In  the  report  of  the  commiasionerB  it  is 
described  as  a  parcel  of  sandy  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber. 
From  17T1,  it  was  leased  fur  thirty-one  years.  In  1803,  another  lease 
was  granted  for  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  £700  for  the  first  year, 
£2000  for  the  second,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  £3100.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  lease  the  tenant  went  to  an  expense  of  £10.000. 
in  making  banks  and  in  other  improvements,  and  the  estate  is  now  let 
by  him  for  £  1 0,000  a-year.  The  Reverend  John  Lonsdale  is  the  crown- 
lessee,  and,  apparently,  a  good  judge  in  land  speculations.  This  estate 
consists  of  6000  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  kingdom,  tithe  free,  and 
worth  fifty  shillings  an  acre.  In  1812,  freehold  estates  to  the  amount  of 
£1084  of  yearly  value  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase  ;  the  manor 
of  ElUuun,  with  royalties,  lands,  &c.  for  £569;  King's  Cliffe  £148 ; 
the  manor  of  the  Chapter  of  Beverley,  with  all  rights,  courts,  demesnes, 
and  tenements  belonging,  for  £224 ;  and  part  of  the  race-course  of 
Newmarket  for  £154,  All  these  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase, 
the  Und-tax  having  been  previously  bought  by  the  Crown  at  thirly- 
Ntne  years'  purchase  from  itself,  and  sold  again  at  twenty  yeart' 
pnrchase.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  manors  are  highly  desirable 
inrestments ;  with  courts  and  royalties  annexed,  they  give  a  local  dis- 
tinction  and  importance  to  the  purcbasera. 

We  shall  next  enter  the  domain  of  Woods  and  Forests,  aboonding 
with  similar  examples  of  waste  and  mis  management  as  those  already 
cited.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  A  broad 
riding-way  was  cut  for  his  Grace  through  Sherwood-forest:  the  timber 
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cut  down^^was  g^yen  to  his  lordship,  and  the  pailing  raised  at  each  side  of 
the  way  was  charged  to  the  public  at  £1787.  Another  nobleman  had  a 
right  of  pasturage  for  one  horse,  in  Wolmar-forest,  and,  for  the  pasturage 
of  this  single  horse,  not  less  than  450  acres  of  forest-land  were  appro- 
priated. Rockingham-forest  and  an  estate  adjoining  were  let  to  Lord 
Westmoreland  at  less  than  one  farthing  an  acre  !  The  interests  of  the 
crown  in  this  property  were  valued,  so  long  ago  as  1704,  at  £50,000 ; 
they  were  bought,  by  Lord  Westmoreland,  for  £10,0^,  in  1796,  though 
the  money  was  not  all  paid  till  1809.  With  so  much  indulgence  and 
profuse  generosity  is  it  surprising  the  crown  lands  have  contributed  so 
little  to  relieve  public  burthens?  Sherwood-forest  contains  95,000 
acres,  and,  from  1761  to  1786,  the  disbursements  for  ihanagement 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  £9037.  Some  trees,  which  were  blown  down 
in  the  forest,  were  valued  at  £'2457  ;  but  the  produce  was  only  £850, 
the  rest  being  expended  in  fees  and  allowances  to  officers.  In  the 
forest  of  Dttlewood  there  were  5424  acres,  and  not  less  than  seventy 
officers.  During  the  last-mentioned  period  the  receipts  for  the  crown 
property,  in  Wales,  amounted  to  £123,717;  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment to  £124,466;  so  that  the  exchequer  was  minus,  by  the  princi- 
pality, £749! 

Very  inadequate  considerations  appear  to  have  been  received  for  the 
leases  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.  In  1815,  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty-one  houses,  in  Piccadilly  and  the  neighbourhood,  let  for  £125 
a-year,  a  property  which,  in  1786,  was  valued  at  £600,  and  must  now 
be  worth  many  thousands.  Nineteen  houses  were  let  in  Holbom,  near 
the  Turnstile,  for  £564  and  £100  premium,  which  were  worth  at  least 
from  £100  to  £130  each.  In  the  Spring-garden- terrace  were  three 
messuages,  well  worth  £200  each,  all  let  for  £200  and  a  fine  of  £500. 
Other  houses,  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  have  been  disposed  of  on  terms 
equally  low ;  the  rents  must  be  merely  nominal,  nothing  like  what  the 
houses  are  really  worth.  A  house.  No.  17,  Charles-street,  has  been  let, 
upon  a  thirty  years'  lease,  at  £110  a-year.  Within  a  month  after  the 
completion  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  let  it  for  £230  a-year ;  thus  clearing 
more  than  cent,  per  cent,  by  his  speculation.  The  ground-rents  of  the 
Crown,  in  London,  produced,  last  y€*ar,  £105,000.  Reckoning,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  buildings  at  only^v^  times  the  value  of  the 
ground-rents,  the  rental  of  the  Crown,  when  the  leases  fall  in,  will  be 
£525,000.  What  a  means  of  influence  in  the  capital !  what  accommo- 
dation it  enables  ministers  to  afFord  their  friends  and  supporters ! 

Indeed,  it  is  important  to  remark  who  are  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
property.  Mr.  Harvey  justly  observed  that  it  presented  a  source  of 
corruption  sufficient  to  contaminate  any  parliament,  and  pervert  its 
members  to  any  purpose.  Most  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  preceding 
transactions  were  peers  of  the  realm  or  members  of  parliament.  Out 
of  four  hundred  and  eight  tenants  to  the  rental  of  £200,000  a  year,  in 
1786,  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  men  of  title.  Among  them 
were  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban*s,  Earl  Bathurst,  Viscount  Bacon,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Eari  of  Lichfield, 
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Bad  man;  other  noble  lorda ;  for,  to  speak  trath,  they  were  as  "  thick 
M  the  peerage  could  make  them."  It  cannot  be  Huppoaed  these  great 
personages  would  condescend  to  the  humble  office  of  iand- jobbers,  uiilees 
•omething-  very  Rubstantial  wa«  to  be  gained  by  it.  It  is  not  unusnal 
for  peers  of  parliament  and  honourable  members  to  take  leasee  of  the 
crown-esUttes  at  a.  low  cousideration,  and  then  re-let  them  to  sub-tenants 
at  exorbitnnt  rents  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  would  submit  to  tbo  trouble 
and  degmdatioD  of  acting  as  middle-men,  unless  the  profit  was  really 
magnificent. 

We  must  now  turn  over  another  leaf.  It  has  bean  seen  on  what 
very  low  terms  Messieurs  the  Commiasioners  let  and  sold  the  crown 
lands ;  we  shall,  per  contra,  show  how  very  lavish  they  have  been  when 
Ibey  had  any  thing  lo  buy, — a  residence,  for  instance,  for  a  brother 
placeman,  or  a  piece  of  church-patronage,  or  a  parcel  of  land  to  round 
•ff  the  parks,  or  to  improve  the  view  from  the  palace-s,  or  the  anjinished 
bouse  of  an  insolvent  prince,  or  a  needy  peer.  Whether  they  had 
aalhority  so  to  ^ply  the  proceeds  of  the  land-revenuee  way  be  doubted, 
bat  that  they  have  done  so  La  certain,  and  here  follows  a  brief  cliruaicle 
of  a  few  of  their  performanceH, 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Virginia  Water  was  a  public-house,  the 
Wheat  Sheaf:  to  remove  tliis  vulgarity  from  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
iate  king  it  wm  bought  for  £5000,  and  let  to  llamsi>ottom,  iha  brewer, 
and  a  3i.  P.  for  £50.  At  Egham,  premises  were  bought  for  £1  lOO, 
&r  which  no  person,  when  ihey  were  offered  for  sale,  would  give  £.000. 
The  sum  of  £21,000  was  paid  for  Mote-park.  The  house  of  Lord  de 
Cliflbrd,  in  Spring-gardens,  was  bought  for  £4000  for  an  avditor't 
office,  while  the  goreminent  was  letting  houses  of  th^r  own  in  the 
Mme  place,  and  equally  fit  for  the  purpose,  at  £100  a  year.  In  Pim- 
lico,  £*2C,I}00  wns  paid  for  prcnimes  to  enlarge  the  mews.  In  Windsor. 
a  bouse  wa,s  purchiwpd  from  ih.;  I  lonouruljl.'  John  Cuvfiitrv  fi.r  £7000, 
and  sold  afterwards  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Westenra  for  £6000.  A  aum 
of  £56,566  was  lent  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  build  a  house.  Govern- 
ment bought  it  for  £8 1 ,000,  and  sold  it  again  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
for  £72,000.  In  1805.  the  Black  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  was  let  under 
the  Crown  at  a  rent  of  £10B ;  but  it  became  desirable  to  resume  the 
premises,  and  the  interest  of  the  lessee  was  valued  at  £3000.  In  1809, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  disposed  of  a  house  to  the  commisBionen  for 
£5000  ;  but  they  took  the  precaution  of  saying  to  his  Grac«,  you  muat 
give  us  back  £700  of  this  fur  damage  done  in  1791,  and  so  the  sum 
paid  was  reduced,  in  this  way,  to  £4300.  The  perpetual  advowtim 
of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  was  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
for  the  sum  of  £40,000.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Lord 
Bentinck,  his  father  accepted  this  diminutive  consideration  rather  thao 
the  living  should  fall  into  "  bad  handi," — the  Dissenters,  who  h^d 
offered  a  lai^r  sum.*  The  bai^n  has  not  been  very  advantageous  to 
the  public.     The  expenses  incurred  in  one  year  subsequent  to  the  pur' 

*  House  of  Comnions,  Harob  tO,  IMO. 
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chase  were  £10,000.  The  receipt  from  pews  was  only  £800,  and  the 
rector  was  paid  £2000  a  year.  But  an  important  object  was  gained  by 
this  contract.  Ministers  secured  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  parishes  in  the  metropolis. 

Having  given  specific  examples  of  the  management  of  crown  property, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  we  shall  next  advert  to 
the  general  income  and  expenditure  arising  from  this  source. 

The  property  in  Ireland  has  scarcely  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  of  the 
same  description  as  that  in  England,  consisting  of  estates,  composition- 
rents,  quit-rents,  and  rents  of  plus  acres.  The  gross  proceeds  from 
these  sources,  in  1796,  were  £61,340.  Since  then  part  has  been  sold, 
leaving  the  Irish  rental  in  1829,  £56,354. 

The  average  receipts  from  the  crown  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  from 
1793  to  1829,  has  been  £560,000  per  annum.  Of  this  income  a  very 
small  portion  indeed  has  been  available  to  the  public  service.  In  the 
last  three  years  £1,500,000  was  received,  and  not  a  single  Jar  thing 
was  I>aid  into  the  Exchequer.  During  Uie  whole  term  of  twenty-six 
years  only  £234,000  has  reached  the  Treasury,  the  remaining  balance 
of  upwai^s  of  fourteen  millions  having  been  expended  in  the  notable 
bargains  of  the  commissioners  already  mentioned,  in  metropolitan  im- 
provements, on  the  royal  parks  and  palaces,  in  pensions  and  com- 
pensations, and  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  charges  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  average  expenditure  in  the  three  years  1827,  1828,  1829,  in 
the  collection  of  rents,  law  expenses,  and  other  charges,  was  £169,020, 
being,  within  a  trifle,  20  per  cent  on  the  entire  produce  of  the  crown 
lands.  The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  including  salaries  of  com- 
missioners, clerks,  &c.  costs  upwards  of  £18,000 ;  in  addition  to  which 
£6000  and  more  is  annually  paid  for  law  charges,  and  to  auditors  and 
assistants.  But  the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  objects  of  disburse- 
ment have  been  the  parks  and  palaces.  The  total  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure on  St.  James*s  and  Hyde  Parks,  Richmond,  Hampton-court, 
Bushy,  Grreenwich,  and  Windsor  Parks,  was,  in  1826,  £48,810.  In 
1827,  the  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  amounted  to 
£92,200.  In  1828  it  was  £l  16,143.  The  sums  lavished  on  the  peilaoes 
have  been  really  prodigious.  For  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  Windsor 
Castle  £771,000  has  been  granted,  and  still  unjinished.  £270,670 
has  been  expended  in  furniture  for  the  castle,  and  £10,000  more  is 
required.  Of  the  sum  expended  £1768  was  for  kitchen  furniture. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  castle  in  furniture  and  building  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  £1 ,084,170.*  The  estimated  expense  of  repairing  and  im- 
proving that  ill-situated  pile,  Buckingham-Palace,  was  £432,926 ;  bat 
this  did  not  include  the  expense  of  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  arch' 
way,  alone,  to  cost  £35,000,  and  the  commission  of  architects  and 
clerks,  amountii^  to  £63,243  more.     Lord  Duncannon,  this  aesuon. 


*  Parliamentary  paper,  971,  Sess.  1831. 
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required  £78,750  ndditional,  to  complete  this  lUonBtrmis  undertaking, 
which  does  not  include  tlie  cbarge  for  furnishing  the  palnce.* 

TTie  fomiation  of  Regent-atreet  was  estimated  to  cost  i363,000. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  cost  £1.833,000.  The  rents  of  the  houses  do 
not  exceed  £36,000,  being  under  2  per  cent,  per  annuin  on  the  outlay. 
Had  not  this  undertaking  been  left  to  the  luanagemeDt  of  Mr.  Ntiah,  it 
might,  by  this  time,  have  produced  three  or  four  times  the  present 
rental.  The  Cbaring-croes  improvements  were  estimated  to  cost 
£850,000.  they  hove  already  cost  £1,147,000.  The  Strand  improve- 
menta  are  estunated  to  coat  £746,000,  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot  tww  admits 
(here  will  be  an  exceeding  on  this  ealimate  of  £95,000. 

With  the  purpose  of  the  street -improvements  do  fault  can  be  juBtiy 
found.  Some  of  them  already  are,  and  others  no  doubt  will  be,  both 
tuefi]]  and  ornamental  to  the  Metropolis ;  and  if  tho  land-revenue  had 
not  be  drawn  upon,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  tho  consolidated 
fund-  The  chief  objections  that  can  be  ui^ed  against  them  are  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  original  Kstimnte  and  the  expenditure :  the 
qnefltionabte  taste  displayed  in  some  of  the  plans,  and  to  the  individuals 
employed  to  superintend  their  eicecution.  For  example,  Mr.  Nash, 
ncotrding  to  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  commitlee,  "  became  a  lessee 
of  the  Crown  while  acting  as  its  agent  and  surveyor,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  the  crown -surveyor  actually  reported  on  the  buildings  erected  by 
himtelf,  upon  the  giwund  of  which  he  was  the  legsee."+  Other  and 
more  serious  charges  have  been  alleged  against  this  gentleman,  but  as 
they  have  not  been  so  clearly  cstablbhed  we  pass  them  over. 

Throughout  we  have  used  tho  term  crown  lands:  they  are  in  fact 
not  the  lands  of  the  Cnnvn,  but  of  the  public.  Ever  since  the  reign  t>{ 
Qtteen  Anne  a  life-annvify  has  been  granted  to  the  sovereign  in  lieu  of 
the  produce  of  ihc  hereditary  revenues.  Hence  reKiills  the  mal-appro- 
prifttion  in  lavishing  these  funds  in  aid  of  the  royal  expenditure.  Surely 
the  civil  list  of  the  late  King  was  ample  enough,  not  only  to  defray 
bis  persona]  outgoings,  but  to  maintain  his  own  establishments.     The 

•  The  paLicfjobi  Lave  jielded  splendid  picJtiEfCS  to  the  npholBlerers.  Messrs. 
Morel  and  ^eddun's  estimales  for  furnigbiog  Windsor  Caglle  amouDted  to 
£143,000,  which  were  paid  to  them;  but  the  bills  the;  delivered  were  for 
£903,963,  leaving  a  baiance  of  £liO,OG3.  A  parliBmentary  commitlee  demurred 
(o  the  payment  of  so  Inrge  a  balance  ovrr  Ihe  estimates.  Certain  persons, 
deemed  compHent  judi^es,  weiu  appuinted  to  examine  the  chargrs  for  selected 
■rliclpi  of  furnitute  which  the  committee  thDU};ht  would  be  a  LcilerioP  wherebf 
to  judge  whether  the  general  charges  of  the  bills  were  extraiagant.  But  the 
gentlemen  nominaled  by  the  Treasury  to  appraise,  after  a  prelimionty  inspeclion, 
declined  the  tajili,  the  furniture  being  of  thai  peculiar  sort,  they  were  iucapable 
of  forming  sn  ealimate  of  its  value.  Messrs.  Morel  and  Seddon  next  delivered 
a  statement  of  the  sums  actually  e^ipended  b;  them  in  materials,  labour,  and 
trade  charges,  and  the  profit  accruing,  which  statement  was  leritied  by  an 
inapeclion  of  their  books  by  Mr.  Abbott,  an  accountant,  n'ilneeses  were  then 
examined  as  to  the  faie  raoriT  which  ought  to  be  charged  hj  upholsteTers,  and 
the  reialt  was  the  bill  of  Morel  and  Seddon,  originally  £203,063  :  0  :  6,  was 
reduced  to  £170,300  :  IS  :  0. 

t   Pari.  Paper,  No.  14S,  vol.  iii.  Session  1829. 
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acts  of  parliament,  establishing  the  administration  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  require  that  the  revenues  arising  therefrom  shall  be  expended 
in  objects  of  public  utility.  Was  the  purchase  of  Claremont,  as  a 
residence  for  rrince  Coburg,  or  the  giving  of  a  slice  off  Hyde-park  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  round  the  area  of  Apsley-house,  objects  of 
this  nature  ?  Or  can  the  parks  and  palaces  be  considered  such  ?  Tliese 
last  are  often  very  haughtily  and  insultingly  described  as  solely  for  the 
use,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  King.  Let  the  King  then  defray, 
we  say,  the  expense  of  tliem.  During  the  late  extravagant  reign  the 
people  were  very  contemptuously  treated  as  regards  these  matters. 
They  were  often  capriciously  excluded  from  the  parks ;  prohibited  from 
being  seen  in  certain  walks — restricted  from  entering  here  or  walking 
there— and  all  these  fantastic  regulations  to  interdict  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  property,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  Waterloo-place,  Regent's  Park,  and  Wind- 
sor-park, afford  examples  of  royal  or  official  whims  which  will  be  easily 
recollected.  Under  William  IV.  there  appears  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate popular  feeling,  but  the  treatment  of  the  public  by  his  prede- 
cessor was  intolerable. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  return  of  the  present  income 
and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  crown  lands.  It  is  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1829,  and  it  is  abstracted  from  the  last  triennial 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  After  that  we 
shall  subjoin  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  crown  estates^ 
submitted,  by  Mr.  Har^'ey,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  March  30th,  1830. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  LAND-REVENUES. 

ORDINARY    IKCOMB. 

Total  balances,  6th  January,  1828    £79,057    1    0) 

England  and'  Wales. 

Fee-farm  renU £    6,401  13    8 

Leasehold  renU 138,164  17  11} 

Profits  of  mines,  manors,  &c 12,315  18    oj 

Light-bouse-dues,  &c 14,705    0    1 

Fines 13,027  15    4 

Sales  of  old  materials,  kc 3,471    2    0 

188,086    7     1 

Ireland. 
Quit,  crown,  and  composition  rents,  and 
rents  of  plus  acres 56,354  16    7 

Island  of  A  Idem ey. 
Rents,   tithes,    n>y allies,    and  harbour- 
dues 127    0    0 

hie  of  Man, 
Tithes,  quit  rents,  and  alicnutton-fincs. .       1,428    7    I 

57,910    t    8 

The  royal  forests^  parks  and  woodlands S0,07t  IS    8 

Total  ordinary  receipts,  inchiding  balances. .  • ••  dn6S,026    9    5f 
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EXTXAOBDINARV    RBCEIFTS. 
SalM  of   estates  and    uDinprovable    rents    in    Englniid 

■nd  Wales   ISii.TOI  II  U 

The  like  iu  ireland    24,019    2    1 

Depoiils  DiHin  Bales  to  be  paid    ICQ  17  T 

Tutal  income  (or  the  year  eniliitg  Januarys,  1629 £^25,750    0  3 

OnOINARV    EXrEKDITURE.  — ^— ^— ^ 

Ancienl  stipends,  including  payments  to  scliools,  cliapela, 

oSnrcbea,  Htc £7,480    7  10 

CoIlecUon  afrenls,  including  allanaoces  lo  receivers  ....  1,211     St  SJ 
Local    illsiiarscmentB  li;   receiiers,    and    allonances    to 

teu>inl«     4,0Qt     I  IJ 

Expenses  of  ttie  esUblishnieut  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in- 
cluding satari's  of  conuutsaianera,   clerks,   surveyois, 

officers,  aic 18,574     0  7 

Salaries  la  aiiditora  and  aasistanis BiT    I  8 

I«w -charges , G,292     0  B 

Pajueals  lu  architects,  survejors,  &o.  expenses  of  jour- 

neya,  and  D(hi;i  bills 2,819    0  3 

FcM  on  acts  of  pailiFunenl,  enrolliag  of  leases,  &c 3.G3T    0  2 

Rates,  taxes,  saperanaiiBlion-BllonHnces.&c 10,8(17  19  6^ 

Elpenws  on  lite  royal  toreits,  parka,  and  woodlands  ....  S3,70T     S  7| 

Total  ordiaurr  eipendilura £142,616  16  4^ 


EITRAOBDlSAItY     EXPEVDITURK. 

St.  James's,    Greenwich,    Hyde,     Windsor,    and  other 

rojal  parka 08,388     7     3 

Zffpurcfiase  of  estates  aaii  payments  to  Board  of  Works  for 

Buckingham-palace I37,68S  13     4 

Transrerred  to  the  Regent-street  fund   116,306    9    S 

464,B3S    6    2i 
Balance,  Slh  January,  1820 60,814  14     S} 

£B2a.TttO     0     H 

Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Crown  Lands,  independently  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  of  that  Portion  which  may  be 
coTisidered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Royal  Person. 

ODehandredandthirtymanorvBndroyaltieB,  at£1000     £130,000 

Annual  rental  of  esUtes,  £600,000,  at  2:i  years'  purchase 15,000,000 

Middlesex,  gtouod- rente £50 ,000  pet  nnDuni,Bt4a  years'  parcliase  2,000,000* 
Rents  frum  homes,  say  £20,000  pel  annuni,  at  18  years'  purchase       3(iO,000 

Carried  forward £17,490000 

■  Mr.  Harvey  committed  an  OTersif^ht  in  estimating  the  Middtesei  ground' 
rents  at  £50,060  per  annum.  La*t  year  they  produced  £IOS,000,  and  if  hen  the 
leases  fall  in  will  be  worth,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Huakiswn,  £500,000. 
Inalcad  of  <■»,  their  present  north  is,  at  least,  /okt  miUtsus. 
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Broaght  forward. . .  .£17,490,000 
Waste  lands  in  forests  not  fit  for  oak  timber,  86,000  acres,  at  £5 

peracre  430,000 

Church  livioi^   100,000 

Fee-farm-rents,  and  other  unimproveable  payments,  in  England 

and  Wales,  at  least  £6000,  at  25  years*  purchase    150,000 

Allotments  under  485  inclosure  acts,  at  £500 242,600 

Irish  estates    2,000,000 

Total £20,412,500 

N.  B.  The  above  ettimate  is  exclusive  of  mines  of  coaly  <tii,  mid  copper y  and  also 
of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster,  £30,000.  Davenant,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lands  of 
England,  estimates  the  common  rights  qf  the  Crown  at  300,000  acres. 

The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land-revenues  does  not  include  the 
rojal  forests.  In  some  of  these  are  intermingling  rights,  and  the 
Crown  has  no  property  in  the  soil.  Such  are  New  Forest  and  the  fo- 
rests of  Epping,  Sherwood,  and  Dean  Forest ;  all  the  rights  possessed  by 
the  Crown  consist  of  the  right  of  herbage  for  the  deer,  although  in  the 
great  forest  of  Sherwood,  comprising  a  sheet  of  land  of  95,000  acres, 
not  a  single  deer  is  kept.  In  the  New  Forest,  out  of  90,000  acres,  the 
Crown  has  the  right  to  enclose  periodically  6,000  acres,  which  may 
be  dissevered  from  the  pasturage  for  the  growth  of  timber.  The  most 
valuable  property  undoubtedly  consists  of  the  estates  and  leaseholds 
alone  worth  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  These  might  be  sold 
without  encroaching  on  any  possession  in  the  least  conducive  to  the 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign.  What  dignity,  indeed,  can 
there  be  in  the  king  or  his  servants  being  jobbers  in  land,  or  hucksters 
in  the  sale  of  houses,  leases,  and  ground-rents  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dignity  nor  the  comfort  of  the  king,  hut  the 
patronage  of  his  ministers,  that  is  at  stake.  The  preceding  narrative 
has  shown  what  an  endless  source  of  jobbing  the  crown-lands  have  been 
for  centuries;  of  jobbing  the  most  foul,  rapacious,  and  iniquitous. 
Not  only  have  the  commons, but  the  distinguished  names  of  the  peerage  — 
the  great  historical  cognomens — been  implicated  in  these  peculating 
transactions.  This  description  is  not  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henries,  when  there  was  no  law  to  contravene  the  sovereign's 
pleasure,  or  the  sordid  practices  of  his  servants,  but  applies  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  when  the  constitution  is  supposed 
to  have  been  purified  and  perfected.  Acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  were 
passed  prescribing  the  minimum  of  rent  (relatively  to  the  full  value) 
at  which  the  crown-farms  should  be  let, — namely  one-third  before  the 
reign  of  George  III.  and  one-eighth  afler  the  accession  of  the  said  king, 
stating,  too,  that,  under  the  former  regulation,  two-thirds  of  the  valued 
rack-rent,  and,  under  the  latter,  seven-eighths  should  be  paid  in  the 
shape  of  fine.  But  what  of  these  statutory  restraints  ?  They  were  all 
set  at  nought;  the  *'  creatures  were  at  their  dirty  work"  again;  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  rents  reserved  and  the  fines  exacted  were  merely 
nominal.  May  it  not  be  said,  after  this,  that  ministerial  reiponsibilih^ 
is  a  farce,  and  that  it  is  sheer  fatuity  to  expect  justice  will  be  enforced 
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agunst  public  defaultera,  when  the  accused  and  his  judges  are  alike 
fNutirJpaDt  in  th?  delinqu^ocy  '. 

The  sale  of  the  crown-lamls  would  not  only  cut  off  a  dangierous 
source  of  ministerial  influence,  but  render  them  more  conducire  to 
national  wealth,  and  effect  a  navinp;  in  the  public  expenditure.  That 
costly  establifihinent,  the  Board  of  Wooils  and  Forests,  is  in  future,  it 
appears,  (House  of  Commons,  Dec.  9,  1831,)  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  Board  of  Works,  whereby  the  expense  of  two  boards  will  be  saved. 
Mr.  HuskisBon  long  depastured  in  this  retreat,  and  retained  to  the  laxt 
a  lingular  partiality  for  the  existing  mode  of  administering'  the  crown 
property.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Harvey'*  motion,  ha  observed  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  hereditary  rerenues  of  the  Cron'n 
without  iti  consent.  No  one  could  gainsay  this  constitutional  truum. 
Nu  doubt  an  act  of  parliament  woidd  be  requisite,  an<)  evorv  one  knows 
an  act  of  parliament  is  not  law  till  it  receives  the  royal  assent.  In  this, 
then,  there  In  nothing  peculiar.  But  tlie  importance  ascribed  by  This 
«rily  and  aelitsh  politician  to  the  fart,  that  the  royal  foresta  formed  a 
nJuable  nursery  far  the  growth  of  timber,  seemed  a  little  inconsistent 
with  his  favourite  principles  of  free  trade.  England  depends  much 
more  on  the  produce  of  her  looms  and  steam-engines  than  of  her  woods 
and  forests ;  though  we  should  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  merely  increas- 
ing national  capital,  to  see,  throughout  the  country,  the  latter  entirely 
superseded  by  the  former.  Agreeably  with  the  dogmas  of  the  school  of 
which  Mr,  Huskisson  was  long  a  professed  disciple,  our  supply  of  timber 
would  be  most  advantageously  obtained  from  the  wastes  of  Canada  and 
Norway,  where  it  can  he  cheapest  produced  ;  while  our  own  acres  are 
best  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cheap  bread  for  the  artisan  and 
maunfoclurer. 


The  next  and  most  important  branch  of  the  hereditary  r 
the  Crown  is  the  droits  of  admiralty.  These  droits,  or  rights,  are 
received  by  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  admiral ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  are  discharged  by  five  lords  commissioners.  The  principal 
sources  whence  the  droits  are  derived  are  the  following : — all  sums 
arising  from  wreck  and  goods  of  pirates ;  all  ships  detained  previously 
to  a  declaration  of  war ;  all  coming  into  port,  either  from  distress  of 
weather,  or  ignorant  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  all  taken 
before  the  issuing  of  proclamation ;  and  those  taken  by  non-commissioned 
captors  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  form  droits  of  the  crown  and  admiralty. 

From  this  description  of  the  sources  whence  the  droit  revenue  is 
constituted,  it  evidently  appears  little  better  than  buccaneer  or  piratical 
plunder,  obtained  under  circumstances  little  creditable  to  any  govern- 
ment to  sanction.  Ships  detained  previously  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
coming  into  port  ignorant  of  hostilities,  or  taken  before  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation,  are  all  considered  lawful  prizes:  the  sufferers,  in  these 
cues,  violate  a  law  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
pOMible  they  should  have  any  knowledge.    They  are  caught  in  a  spider's 
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web  impemoos  to  the  sight.  An  ex'post-facto  law,  or  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  tyrant,  who  placed  them  so  high  that  they  were  illegible  to  the 
beholder,  were  not  more  unjust  and  tyrannical.  In  the  course  of  the 
late  war — in  the  attack  on  the  Danes,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanbh 
ships — we  had  two  memorable  instances  to  what  base  purposes  this 
principle  may  be  applied.  In  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  government 
might  be  actuated  by  its  fears  as  well  as  its  cupidity ;  it  might  dread 
the  Danish  ships  of  war  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  though,  in 
either  case,  it  was  equally  disgraceful  to  a  great  nation  to  be  excited  to 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  violation  of  international  law.  But  what 
can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  ships  in  1805? 
The  object,  in  this  case,  unquestionably,  was  plunder  for  the  droit-fund. 
There  could  be  no  fear  of  the  Spanish  ships  joining  the  enemy,  because 
they  were  merchantmen,  and  not  ships  of  war.  We  were  at  peace ;  the 
Spanish  envoy,  in  London,  and  the  English  ambassador,  at  Madrid, 
were  carrying  on  a  negotiation,  and  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  war  was  fitted  out ;  the  homeward-bound  Spanish 
fleet,  from  South  America,  loaded  with  treasure,  attacked,  the  crews 
massacred,  die  ships  burnt,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  unhallowed  enter* 
prise  condemned  as  rights  of  the  Crown  I 

Posterity,  in  looking  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Eogland 
for  tlie  last  forty  years,  under  the  influence  of  Tory  princif^s,  will  be  at 
a  loss  which  most  to  condemn— the  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  or  the  atrocious  attacks  on  the  right  of  other  states.  The  balance 
of  iniquity  seems  nearly  equal.  At  home,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people  have  been  assailed  by  the  Bank- Restriction- Act,  Seditious 
Meetings  Bills,  new  Treason  Acts,  and  acts  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Abroad,  we  may  reckon  among  the  catalogue  of 
offences,  the  attacks  upon  Copenhagen  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the 
affair  of  Terceira :  to  which  may  be  added,  our  slow  and  reluctant  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  new  States  of  South  America — our 
suspicious  neutrality,  when  the  liberties  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  sub- 
verted by  the  interference  of  foreign  armies — our  non-interference  in 
behalf  of  the  heroic  Poles,  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence— and  the  promptitude  with  which  we  have  mostly  availed 
ourselves  of  every  pretext  for  either  openly  supporting  or  covertly  aiding 
the  old  European  despotisms  in  their  machinations  against  popular 
rights. 

To  return,  however,  to  die  droits  of  Admiralty.  The  monies  accruing 
from  the  droits,  as  well  as  the  crown-lands,  and  other  branches  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  were  ostensibly  conceded  to  the  public,  in  lieu  of 
the  grant  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  civil  list.  But  instead  of  being  made 
available  to  the  national  service,  they  have,  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reig^n,  always  been  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  in- 
direcdy  expended,  without  either  the  people  or  their  repreaentatives 
having  any  control  over  them,  further  than  an  occasional  return  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  had  been  lavished.  The  management  of  the 
fund  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  its  i^lication.     It  was  not  paid 
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into  the  Exchequer,  like  the  (axes,  bnt  remnined  in  the  hand*  of  the 
registrar  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  the  receive r-(<enen»l  of  dmits, 
ibe  commission  ere  uf  prizes,  ami  the  Bank  of  England.  There  ivm  do 
reflpoDsibilJty  attached  to  the  persons  receiving  or  iBsiiiit'i;'  thiit  money. 
No  account  was  kept  of  the  receipts  and  oDlgoings  at  the  Treasury.  It 
ms  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of  England,  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
privy-seal,  but  of  a  warrant  under  the  simi  manual  only.  In  short,  it 
teas  a  fund  wholly  out  of  the  control  of  parliament,  and  entirely  M  tho 
dJaponal  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  :  it  might  be  expended  on  the 
hirelings  of  the  press,  in  rewarding  spies  and  informers,  in  purchasing 
votes  of  members  of  parliamt^nt,  in  bribery  »t  electioiiB,  in  minioiiB  or 
mistresses,  or  any  other  purpose  of  royal  or  ministerial  corruption. 

The  specific  objects  for  which  the  Admiralty  droits  were  glinted  to 
the  Crown  were  for  "guarding  nnd  maintaining  the  rights, and 
privileges  of  the  seas ;'  so  that  the  whole  of  the  fiind,  apreesbly  to 
its  orig:iuBl  destination,  ought  to  have  been  expended  on  iJie  ships, 
oflicera,  and  men  of  the  Englitth  navy.  How  differently  it  hiis  been 
applied  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate ;  instead  of  being  devoted  to  mari- 
time objects,  it  has  been  dissipated  in  rewarding  the  qnestionobie 
aervicce  of  individuale— in  discharging  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list-^ln 
payments  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  for  the  use  of  the  priiyy-pttrse — in 
advances  to  different  brauclies  of  the  royal  family — paying  tradesmen's 
aad  physicians'  bills— defraying  the  expense  of  visits  from  foreign 
princes,  and  of  royol  visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Hanover — and,  in 
general,  in  discharging  any  casual  debt  or  e\p«iise  which  the  caprice  er 
extravagance  of  royalty  and  its  servants  might  incur. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  to  pariiament  of  the  disbuniemeiitH  la 
individuals,  the  first  that  .struck  us  as  sinpuhir  were  two  payments  to 
A«  editor  of  a  ministerial  newspaper,  namely,  to  Dr.  Stoddart,  now 
Sir  John  Stoddart,  und  a  judge  in  the  island  of  Malta.  Next  we  came 
to  a  grant  to  Sir  Home  Popham,  to  indemnify  him  for  losses  he  had 
mstained  in  his  famous  smuggling  voyage.  This  gallant  officer,  it  seems, 
bad  entered  various  investments  outwards,  in  n  ship  called  £(riisco, 
commanded  by  Sir  Home,  and  bound  from  one  of  the  ports  of  Italy  to 
the  East  Indies.  Captain  Robinson,  appointed  on  that  station  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  seized  the  vessel;  and  her  cargo,  value  £25,000, 
being  contraband  or  smuggled  goods,  was  condemned  as  good  and  lawliil 
prize.  Dr.  Lushington  having  moved  for  various  papers  relative  to  this 
transaction,  it  appeared,  by  a  warrant  of  the  Treasury,  signed  Charles 
lADg  and  others,  as  lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  loss  of  £35,000  sus- 
tained by  Captain  Popham.  in  smuggling,  was  made  up  to  him  by  a 
grant  of  the  same  sum  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty.  When  all  the 
documents  relative  to  the  affair  were  upon  the  table  in  the  honse,  and 
Mr.  C.  Long  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  being  both  members,  were  present, 
Dr.  Lushington  moved  "  That  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  being  detect«d  in 
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knowingly  carrying  on  an  illegal  traffic,  had  acted  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  tontrary  to  the  duty  of  a  British  subject,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  character  of  a  British  officer ;  and,  further,  that  the 
grant  of  £25,000  by  Mr.  Long  to  him  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty^ 
had  been  a  g^ross  misapplication  of  the  public  money."  After  solemn 
debate  on  this  question,  not  a  single  fact  being  denied  or  disputed,  '  the 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Purse'  fully  acquitted  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
Mr.  Long  of  all  blame,  by  a  majority  of  126  to  57  !  When  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament  could  thus  give  to  another  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
£25,000  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  it  accounts  for  that  loyal 
clamour  which  was  so  often  heard  in  Parliament,  of  thLi  fnnd  being  the 
private  property  of  the  king. 

The  way  in  which  the  Reverend  W.  B.  Daniels »  the  author  of  a 
work  on  '*  Rural  Sports,"  became  entitled  to  £5077  out  of  the  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  maritime  rights,  is  worth  describing. 

A  Mr.  Jacob,  the  owner  of  the  privateer  Daphne ^  captured,  in  1799 
or  1800,  the  French  vessel  Circe,  worth  £30,000,  which  was  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize,  and  all  claim  to  the  contrary  disregarded.  The 
year  and  day  for  appeal  having  transpired,  the  condemnation  became 
final,  and  £15,000  was  shared  among  the  captors.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  more  lay  ready  to  be  distributed.  At  this  point  of  time,  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  Mr.  Jacob,  for  having  disregarded  the  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  by  which  the  muster  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer  before  sailing 
is  enacted.  On  the  letter  of  this  law  they  were  convicted ;  the  £10,000 
stopped;  and  the  £15,000  recovered;  all  of  which  became  Droits  of 
Admiralty.  The  mere  ignorance  of  the  law  was  admitted  as  no  excuse 
for  Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  result  to  him  was,  besides  the  loss  of  his  prisee, 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £1700,  and  utter  ruin.  From  having  been  in  a 
respectable  trade,  he  was  thrown  into  gaol,  and  reduced  to  beggary.  But 
on  whose  authority  docs  the  reader  imagine  Mr.  Jacob  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  beggary  ?  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Daniels.  This  gentleman,  after  publishing  his  work  on 
**  Rural  Sports,''  had  been  confined  for  debt,  and  reduced,  as  Lord 
Brougham  stated,  to  the  condition  of  a  *  primitive  Christian.'  After  all 
other  attempts  to  patch  up  his  broken  fortune  had  failed,  he,  at  last, 
turned  a  broker  in  evidence,  and  procured  two  men,  of  the  names  of 
Thatcher  and  Guzman,  one  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
the  other  had  been  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  to  swear  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  convict  Mr.  Jacob.  For  this  signal  service,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Daniels  received  £5077  out  of  the  Admiralty  Droits,  and  the  first 
of  his  witnesses  £87  :  13:7,  as  a  gratuity  for  evidence  given  ! 

Besides  the  payment  to  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  Messrs.  Stoddart 
and  Daniels,  there  arc  others  quite  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
There  is  a  sum  of  £2250  granted  to  Sir  George  Young,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1803,  being  one-third  of  tlie  Dutch  ship  Frederick,  taken 
at  the  Cape.  Tlie  item  is  remarkable,  because  at  the  time  Sir  George 
is  represented  capturing  ships  at  the  Cape,  he  was  serving  in  parliament 
as  member  for  Honiton,  filled  a  lucrative  situation,  and»  on  failing  in  a 
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nibecquent  election,  wm  appointed  governor  of  that  Colony.  The  Earl 
of  Dnnmore  is  also  down  for  the  sum  of  £'i79'i,  under  similar  circum- 
Ktances.  Lord  Slonoll  is  inserted  for  £932,  "  for  Berricos  in  deciding 
upon  cases  relative  to  American  capturea."  There  are  two  grants  to 
Lord  Keith  of  £20,5*21  and  £1800,  to  make  up  losaes  he  had  Buslained 
from  an  action  brought  ngalnat  him  for  WTongfutly  detaining  an  Ame- 
rican iihip  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  la  a  grant  of  £700  to 
-  one  Captain  Temple,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  proseculion  for  the 
dledf^d  murder  of  a  seaman,  of  which  erimo  he  had  bean  acquitted  ; 
and  another  grant  of  £2 19  lo  a  Turk,  for  Bome  loeees  he  had  sustained 
at  Constantinople, 

The  objects  for  which  all  those  grants  have  been  made  appear  rery 
qnestioDable  and  mysterioud.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  larger  sums.  To 
that  pious  noblenian,  Lord  Ganibier,  the  great  patron  of  Bible  Societies, 
and  to  Lord  Calhcart,  is  the  enormous  sum  of  £348,fi21,  as  their  slmre 
of  the  prixe-inoney  at  the  memorable  expedition  to  Cnpenhugcn.  Tliere 
IB  another  enormous  payment  to  one  John  Alcock,  "  to  be  by  him  paid 
over  to  the  merchants,  &c.  trading  to  Spain,  whose  property  had  been 
Boquestered  in  1796' and  1797."  Another  singular  item  of  £54,921  is 
ente/ed  as  an  "  indemnificntion  to  sundry  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  for  condenmationa,  by  n  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  at  Cape  Nicola 
Mole,  afterwards  found  not  to  have  jurisdiction."  A  sum  of  £887 
to  Captain  Spencer,  in  the  year  1807,  pursuant  lo  his  Majesivs  war- 
nnt :  £10,000  and  £1900  to  William  Bourne  and  others,  as  commU- 
sionera  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  property. 

'He  complexion  of  all  these  grauts  is  bad  enough.  We  shall  now 
speak  of  the  immense  sums  taken  out  of  this  fund  by  the  different 
branches  of  ihc  Royal  Family ;  and  the  reader  mnst  bear  in  mind  that 
these  gnuU  are  independent  of  the  enormous  incomes  they  derive  from 
parliamentary  grants.  The  droits  have  formed  an  inextuuBtible  mine 
for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  king,  the  regent,  the  princes  and 
princesses,  in  all  their  embarrassments.  The  facility  with  which  money 
was  granted  by  different  ministers  from  this  iiind,  rendered  economy  on 
their  part  wholly  unnecessary.  Prior  to  1812,  there  had  been  taken 
from  the  droits  the  enormous  sum  of  £760,000,  simply  for  thjB  payment 
of  the  tradesmen's  bills  of  the  king's  household.  The  sums  granted  in  aid 
of  the  civil  list,  from  1793  to  1818,  amounted  to  £1,324,000.  The 
■anu  paid  during  the  same  period,  to  different  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  amounted  to  £266.331  :\%:3.  Besides  these  sums,  £.58,000 
was  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  additional  buildings  and  fnmiture 
at  Brighton.  The  sum  of  £14,579,  for  additional  expenses  in  the 
household,  occasioned  by  the  visits  of  foreign  princes.  The  expenses  of 
theroyal  visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland, and  Hanover,  amounting  to  £70,000, 
were  paid  out  of  the  Admiralty  droits.  From  the  same  inexhaustible 
fiind  is  the  royal  dole  of  £5000  to  the  poor  of  Spilalfieldi.  Doubtleu 
this  act  of  charity  would  hare  been  more  gracious  had  the  donation 
proceeded  from  the  privy  purse  instead  of  iroin  a  fiind  which,  if  it  doea 
not  belong  to  Ae  nation,  unquestiiMiably  belongs  to  tbe  ships,  officers, 
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and  seamen  of  the  navy.  The  last  payment  out  of  the  droits  we  shall 
notice  is  one  in  1829,  to  John  Calvert,  Esq.,  £9,166,  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  in  fitting  up  and  finishing  the  house  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Dilke  of  Clarence. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  inadequate  payments  to  captors,  we 
have  mentioned  the  principal  purposes  to  which  the  droits  have  heen 
appropriated  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  following 
statement,  abstracted  from  a  return  to  parliament,  will  show  the  total 
produce  of  this  great  naval  or  rather  ministerial  fund,  from  1793  to 
1818:— 

A  Summary  Accoutct  of  all  Monies  received  as  Droits  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty,  from  the  \st  of  February,  1793,  to 
the  29th  of  May,  ISIS.-— Ordered  to  be  printed,  June,  1818. 

£  s.   d. 

Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 5,077,2 16    9     0 

Receiver- General  of  droits 489,885  10     9 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Dutch  droits    ••••••   1,286,042     610 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Spanish  droits  ••••••    1 ,293,31 319     7 

Conmiissioners  for  the  care  of  Danish  and  other  droits    348,261     6     5 

Total £8,494,719  12    7 


A  period  of  peace  is  not  favourable  to  an  accumulation  of  Admiral^ 
droits.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  date  of  the  above  return  up 
to  the  last  annual  return  to  Parliament,  the  proceeds  from  naval  droits 
have  not  averaged  more  than  £120,000  per  annum. 


four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  political  writers  to  expose  the  manifiild 
abuses  of  an  antiquated  system,  an  immense  number  renuun,  of  which 
the  public  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which  they  have  scarcely  any 
means  of  obtaining  information.  Where,  for  instance,  previously  to 
the  expositions  afforded  by  this  publication,  could  satisfiictory  infor- 
mation be  obtained  relative  to  the  crown  lands,  the  civil  list,  droits  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  wUch 
we  are  about  to  treat  ?  Correct  information  on  these  subjects  can  only 
he  acquired  from  parliamentary  reports  and  papers,  to  which  few  per* 
sons  have  access,  and  still  fewer  leisure  to  peruse  and  digest  tlieir 
voluminous  contents.  Unquestionably  this  was  a  defect  in  the  p(^tieal 
knowledge  of  the  people,  which  we  have  attempted  to  remedy,  and  wa 
have  little  doubt  that  the  mystery  which  has  heretofore  involved  the 
crown  revenues,  and  concealed  their  amount  and  application  horn,  the 
eommunity,  will  be  hereafter  dissolved. 

After  the  Admhralty  droits,  the  next  coosiderafale  hnach  of  sevenw. 
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at  the  disposal  of  ministen,  wiu  the  Four -nnd -a -Half  per  Cent.  Leeward' 
Island  Duties.  This  fund  priHluces  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  consists  of  b  tax  of  4,J  per  cent,  imposed  on  produce  in  the 
island  of  Bnrlmdoes  and  Leenard  Isles.  It  was  created  by  a  colonial 
law  of  Barbadoes,  nearly  In'o  liundret!  years  ago,  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  net,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  pablie  buildinffS,  the 
repair  of  courts,  and  other  colonial  ■purpoits.  In  the  reig;n  of  Charles  II. 
H  waft  feiEcd  by  the  courtiers,  and  continued  to  be  abused  till  the  reiga 
uf  Qneen  Anne  ;  when,  on  a  representation  of  the  abuses  of  the  fund, 
it  was  formally  renounced  by  tlie  queen  and  pnrlinment  in  favour  of  the 
Mand  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  original  purposes  of  the  act  creating  it. 
It  again  fell  into  abuec ;  the  natural  cliildren  of  the  king  and  royal  dukes, 
the  tnembera  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  their  relatives  and  cod' 
nexions,  having  ^t  almost  entire  possession  of  the  fund.  The  parties 
in  the  smugjfling  transaction  related  above  are  inscribed  here.  The 
gallant  Sir  Home  is  de»d,  but  his  pension  of  £500  survives,  being-  a 
rfwenion  payable  to  his  widow.  The  Countess  of  Mansfield,  the  mother 
of  the  anti- re  forming  peer  who  made  so  stout  a  stand  ag-aiust  the  second 
rMdinic  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  its  first  introduction,  is  quartered  on  the 
itarbudoe*  planters  for  f  1000  pr  annum. 

Tlie  late  General  Crauford  was  a  pensioner,  til]  his  death,  on  this 
fond,  to  the  amount  of  £1'200  a-year.  The  way  in  which  this  officer 
entitled  himself  to  £1200  a-ycar  foi  life  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Many  people  yet  remember  the  fatal  expedition  to  Walcheren,  when  forty 
tboiisaiid  men  were  suffered  to  perish  in  that  pestilential  climate,  owing 
Id  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Ctutlereagh  and  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Canning. 
When  this  business  became  matter  of  discusston  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons;  when  it  was  made  apparent  to  every  man  in  Eiiglnnd  that 
it  was  to  the  syuabhles  and  ig^iorance  of  these  men  that  this  grunt 
national  calamity  was  to  be  attributed ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  negative  the  censure 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Porchester  ag<iinst  ministen  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  the  triumph  of  ministers  did  not  stop  here.  A  vote  of 
approbation  of  the  ministers  was  absolutely  moved  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  member  who  had  the 
effrontery  to  move  this  vote  of  approbation  was  General  Crauford. 
But  this  officer  had  a  further  claim  on  ministerial  gratitude :  he  bad 
recently  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle; 
he  represented  and  commanded  the  parliamentary  interest  tit  tbM 
nobleman ;  he  had   eig/il   voles  to  give  to  ministers  on  any  occasion. 

Many  other  names,  not  without  celebrity,  are  inscribed  on  the  4( 
per  cent,  duties.  The  famous  pension  to  Ednmnd  Burke  conttmiM  ta 
be  paid  out  of  this  fund.  It  is  entered  to  "  the  executors  of  Mrt. 
Burke  £-2500,"  and  the  date  of  the  grant  being  the  24th  of  October, 
1795,  the  public,  up  to  this  time,  has  paid,  in  principal  mon^, 
£87,500.  How  much  the  world  has  benefited  by  the  labrars  of  Mr. 
Burke  may  be  collected  from  the  sublime  evente  doily  transpiring  in 
Europe.    The  sole  object  of  this  celebrated  ren^nde  in  his  later  writinga 
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and  speeches  was  to  stop  the  prog^ress  of  knowledge  and  liberty — to  per- 
petuate the  old  feudal  despotisms — and  he  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  deep.  All  he  e£fected  was  to  delay 
their  fall,  and  so  far  as  he  contributed  to  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives.  Events  have  proved  this  to  be 
the  issue  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  infatuated  oracle — for  oracle  he  is 
thought  by  some — and  the  services  of  both  him  and  his  followers  will 
appear  to  posterity  as  ill-timed  as  the  vain  endeavours  of  those  who,  in 
the  later  ages  of.  idolatry,  sought  to  oppose  the  subversion  of  a  barba- 
rous worship.  The  defect  of  Burke  and  his  admirers  is  their  blindness 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  undergoing  as  great  a  revolution  as  when 
the  popular  mind  was  converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 

Lady  Augugta  de  Ameland  received  a  pension  of  £1292  from 
the  4|  per  cent,  fund  to  the  period  of  her  death  in  1830.  All  we  know  of 
her  ladyship  is  that  she  was  united  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  Italy,  by 
a  sort  of  Gretna-Green  marriage,  and  afterwards  repudiated  in  conse- 
quence of  that  offiipring  of  German  pride  and  feudality— -the  royal  mar- 
riage-act. Next  follow  the  five  Misses  Fiiz- Clarence j  £2500 
— the  natural  daughters  of  the  king,  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  £1000;  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Homberg,  £1000;  Lord 
Hood,  £1500  ;  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith,  £1250;  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, 3000 ;  and,  in  trust  for  Lady  G.  Tekell,  £300  ;  and  for  the  teven 
children  of  Lady  Lucy  R.  Taylor,  £139  :  10  each.  Lady  Hester  Lucy 
Stanhope  brings  up  the  rear  with  a  pension  of  £900 ;  she  is  the  niece  of 
the  **  Heaven-born  minister,"  and  the  same  lady,  we  believe^  who 
astonishes  travellers  by  acting  the  Amazon,  dressing  in  man's  attire, 
and  living  somewhere  about  Mount  Sinai  or  Tadmor^  io  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

These,  we  apprehend,  are  sufficient  for  specimens.  We  have  passed 
over  several  names  totally  unknown  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  the  public. 
So  eager  have  the  higher  orders  been  to  be  established  on  this  funid,  that 
pensions  have  been  granted  upon  it  in  reversion,  and  others  charged 
upon  it  have  not  yet  become  payable.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the  memo- 
rable provision  for  Lady  GrenviUe,  of  £1500  per  annum  for  life,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  Lord  GrenviUe.  Since  Lady  GrenviUe  obtained 
this  grant,  she  has  succeeded  to  the  gpreat  possessions  of  her  brother. 
Lord  Camelfoid.  Lord  GrenviUe  holds  a  sinecure  of  £4000  out  of  the 
taxes  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  eldest  brother,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  besides  his  g^at  estates,  held  the  enormous 
sinecure  of  die  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  worth  £30,000  per 
annum.  Lord  Braybrooke  and  Lord  Carysfort,  who  married  sisters 
of  Lord  GrenviUe,  hold,  each  of  them,  through  the  interest  of  the 
family,  sinecures  that  are  worth  some  thousands  a-year ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  Uie  devoted  planters  of  Barbadocs  are  to  be  mortgaged  for  £1500 
more  for  life.  As  there  has  lately  been  a  great  strain  upon  the  borough 
establishment,  we  really  wonder  the  Grenvilles  have  not  been  sum- 
moned to  its  aid :  there  is  no  family  on  whose  ser\'ices  the  Oligarchy 
has  80  just  a  claim  ;  for  they  are  completely  bound  up  with  the  system 
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of  the  last  iorly  years;  and  now  that  it  is  perilled  all  the  veterans, 
llie  Sidmuullis,  Eldon^,  nnd  the  rest,  who  have  rtrlircd  loFidedwith  epuil, 
ought  to  l>e  again  brought  into  active  service — wilhoiil  pnyl 

Tire  nhole  amount  of  peusionB  pHyable  out  of  the  Leeirard-Islnnd 
daliee  itt  £27,4fJQ,  and  £15,338  more  in  salaries.  The  entire  produce 
of  these  duties  from  1T60  to  the  present  is  about  £3,546,484,  more  than 
IwD-thirda  of  which  «nm  have  been  lavished  on  court  favourites  and  the 
memberB  and  supportera  of  the  Oligarchy.  Ministers  having  been  fre- 
quently rated  concerning  the  application  of  this  jobbing  fiind,  an  act 
-«9»  passed,  in  1825,  prohibiting  the  grant  of  pensions  from  it  in  future, 
and  providing  that  the  siirpluH  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  eccleiiailical  establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  Bythb  transmu- 
iBtion,  nothing  was  gained  to  the  public  ;  and  the  ministers  lost  no  por- 
tion of  their  influence,  only  their  pnlronage  became  spiritual,  insteail  of 
•eimlar.  A  sfion  of  Mother  Church  was  planted  in  a  distant  land, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  emulate  its  parent  in  all  her  manifold  virtnes.  As 
we  hare  omitted,  in  our  exposition  of  Ihe  Church  of  England,  to  give 
anncctmnt  of  the  staff,  corps,  and  endowments  of  this  dlstunt  branch  of 
tlie  church  establishment,  we  shall  insert  it  io  this  place : — 

Bishop  of  Jamaica £4,000 

Archdeacon  of  Jamaica  ■  • 2,000 

Seven  clergymen,  at  £300  eadi     •  •     2, 100 

£8,100 

Bishop  of  Qarbadoes  4,000 

» -  Archdeacon  of  Bnrbadoes    .  • 2,000  ~  ■ 

"^^f  Archdeacon  of  Antigua  ........•■      "2,000  ^ 

Thirteen  clei^men,"  at  £300  each  .     3.900 
Three  catechisls,  at  £1 00  each  •  •  ■  •         300 

13,200 

£20,300 


Hiese  worthy  geotlemen,  after  ten  years'  service,  are  U>  have  retiring 
allowances;  their  salaries  have  hitherto  beeo  paid  out  of  the  taxes;  the 
4J  per  cent,  fund  being  so  deeply  mortgaged  in  pensions,  there  is  no 
surplus  from  it  applicable  to  the  purpose.*  And  the  proceeds  arising 
from  the  smuggling  transactions  in  sugar  and  ginger,  id  which  the  Wei- 
lioglon  ministers  were  detected,  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  applied 
either  to  the  support  of  the  West-India  church-establishment  or  any  other 
public  object.  But  this  is  another  of  those  secret  modes  of  raiting  Ike 
wind  with  which  the  public  is  totally  unacquainted,  and  whjcb  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain. 

It  had  been  usual  to  remit  the  4}  per  cent,  duty  in  the  produce  of 
the  Leeward   Islands,  in  sugar  and  ginger;  which,  like  other  commo- 

■  I'artiamrntary  Paper,  No.  061,  Beuion  I6S0. 
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ditMft  from  the  BriliBh  pltntatioiis,  were  sold  for  hoBie-consiimptioB 
at  the  long  price — the  duty  included ;    and  the  duty  paid  over,  as 
hy  private  merchants,  to  the  customs.    This  continued  until  the  year 
1828 ;  previously  to  which,  it  has  heen  seen,  the  surplus  of  the  4|  per 
cent,  duty  had  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  West- India 
church  establishment.     Ministers  appear  not  to  haye  relished  the  loss 
of  their  old  fund ;  they  had,  it  is  true,  exchanged  lay  for  eceUsioitical 
patronaget  but  they  seem  to  hare  been  anxious  to  secure  both.     For 
this  purpose,  they  hit  upon  a  most  extraordinary  expedieiU.     They 
first  submitted  a  ecus  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gtnerals,  requesting 
their  opinion  whether  sugafs,  g^ranted  to  the  king  ift  kind,  and  not 
specially  subject  to  any  duty,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  custom- 
cbity  t*     The  lawyers,  no  doubt  foreseeing  what  sort  of  answer  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  their  clients,  replied  in  the  negati?0«     Upon  this, 
directions  were  forthwith  given  to  admit  the  sugars  sent  in  payment  of 
the  Leeward-Islands  duty  without   charging    the  duty  of  customs, 
which  had  been  heretofore  paid  as  on  all  other  imported  sogais.     By 
this  contrivance.  Ministers  obtained  the  command  of  a  fund  unknown 
to    their    predecessors,    amounting    to    betwixt    thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum — the    amount  of  duty  remitted,    and 
precisely  to  the  same  amount  the  general  revenue  of  the  country 
su£fered  by  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  customs  appropriated 
by  parliament  to  the  public  service,     To  what  extent  this  evasion  of 
the  payment  of  parliamentary  duties,  and  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
power  of  prerogative,  might  have  been  pushed  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.     Ministers  might  not  only  have  imported  sugars  in  payment  of 
tbe  4  J  per  cent,  duty,  custom  free,  but  they  might,  also,  by  stretching 
their  principle  a  little  further,  have  imported  sugars  generally, /or  sale^ 
duty  free,  and,  by  retailing  them  at  the  usual  price,  and  appropriating 
the  duty,  raised  a  fund  for  pensions  and  grants  to  any  amount. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  this  afiiEiir,  the  more  .we  are  astonished. 
The  idea  of  the  ministers  of  a  great  country  turning  smugglers ;  of 
resorting  to  the  age  of  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets  for  precedents ;  of 
seeking  to  evade,  under  shelter  of  the  quibbling  opinions  of  lawyers, 
the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  themselves,  and  devoted  to  the 
national  service,  staggers  belief.  It  establishes,  with  infinitely  greater 
force  than  any  argument  of  ours,  the  vast  importance  attached,  by  the 
servants  of  Uie  Crown,  to  those  secret  and  uncontrolled  sources  of 
influence  we  have  been  exposing,  and  how  essential  ibey  deem  the 
exclusive  management  of  ihem  to  the  worhing  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  To  shew  that  our  exposition  of  the  transaction  is  not 
exaggerated,  we  shall  insert  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  submitted  by  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1830 : — 

**  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of  merchandise  imported 
fiar  the  Cdrown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign,  is  an 

*  Treasury  Minute,  dated  16th  April,  1898. 
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flxteoBioii  of  the  King's  prero^tive  of  dangoniuA  example;  >Dil  that  to 
lei-y  the  pArliamentiiry  duties  payable  upon  such  nrticles  nhen  sold  far 
home 'Consumption,  aod  appropriate  tite  amount  thereof  without  the 
tuowiedye  and  consent  of  parliiiment,  is  an  uneonetilutional  violalion  of 
tlie  privileges  of  chi£  House." 

It  ii  imposAible  to  ascertain  nil  the  funds  considered  at  tlie  irrespoDsi' 
ble  disposal  of  ministeia  duiing  the  long  reign  of  the  Tories.  The 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  the  French  claims  is  anothei'  instance  of 
the  power  of  a  Tretuitrff  Idiuute  to  raise  supplies  iu  case  of  emet^fency. 
Id  this  caiie,  a  finaoce-committee  ascertained  that  a  sum  of  £250,000 
had  been,  by  a  mere  order  of  the  treeaury,  paid  over,  without  the 
consent  of  parhament,  to  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  by 
the  comnissjoD  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  British  anbjects  on  th« 
French  gorernaient,  and  subsequently  expended  is  the  alterations  at 
Buckingham  House.* 

We  hare  little  further  to  add  respecting  the  4J  per  cent,  dutiea. 
Sir.  Creevy,  the  late  rocmber  for  Appleby,  calculated  that  these  dutiea, 
fiom  the  iic^ession  of  George  UI.  to  the  year  181-2,  had  produced 
£1,600,000.  A  sUtement,  by  the  same  respected  gentlentoD,  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  eoomions  sum  had  been  applied,  is  not  mora 
extTBordioary,  we  believe,  diao  correct;  and  with  it  wB  shall  conclnda 
onr  account  of  one  of  the  most  famous  jobbing- funds  of  the  Crown:— 

Pensions  to  persona  in  this  country  ••• £740,000 

Special  and  secret  service-money ••■-      326,000 

Salaries  to  the  Governors  of  Leeward  Islands---*      400,000 

For  civil  list  expenditure 170,000 

To  different  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  supposed  '' 

for  electioneering  purposes    49,000 

SCOTCH     CIVIL     LIST — GIBRALTAR     DUTIES — ESCHEATS — DtTCIirES 
OP    CORUWULL    AND    LANCASTER PISE9    AND    PENALTIES, 

llie  Scotch  Hereditary  Revenoe  forms  a.  fourth  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  miniBters,  aver  which,  previously  to  the  accession  to  office  of  lord 
Grey's  ministry,  there  was  no  legislative  control  frirther  than  when  grants 
had  been  irrerocahly  made  from  it,  they  were,  pro  forma,  submitted  to 
parliament.  It  yields,  annually,  above  £100,000,  and  accrues  chiefly 
from  crown-rents,  ciistoms,  hereditary  excise,  fines,  and  forfeitures. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  produce  are  paid  in  pensions,  the  remainder 
in  donatiao*  to  the  episcopal  cteraj,  to  the  Caledonian  hunt,  tor  pro- 
Tidiflg  coach-houses  and  staMee  for  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  snd 
other  objects  of  apparently  no  public  utility.  Scotland  has  lately  got 
rid  of  the  Tory  incubus  by  which  she  was  long  deluded  and  oppressed. 
Prior  to  this  relief  she  seldom  petitioned  for  political  reforttt,  and  the 
spring  of  her  scribbling  and  clamouring  loyalty  may  be  easily  dJTined, 
since  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  loyalty  so  wetl  paid^ 

■  Hr.  Angelo  Tailor,  House  of  CoarnoM,  Jane  9t,  1BS8. 
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for  in  no  other  part  were  there  each  ample  fands  to  reward  derotion  to 
ministers.  The  annual  value  of  places  and  pensions  shared  among 
Scotch  freeholders  and  hurghmongers  was  estimated  at  £1,750,000, 
equal  to  half  the  rental  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditure ^  in  1808,  it  is  remarked  that  Scotch 
pensions,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
amounted  only  to  19,  in  the  year  1797  had  swelled  to  185,  and,  in 
1808^  to  351,  two-thirds  of  these  pensions  heing  granted  to  females  1 

A  fifth  source  of  royal  income  is  the  surplus  of  the  Gibraltar 
Duties.  It  is  provided,  by  the  original  charter,  granted  to  this  place, 
by  Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  that,  for  the  augmentation  of  trade,  no  duty 
or  imposition  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  vessel  trading  or  touching  at 
the  port ;  and  that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  inhabitants  shall  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  taxation.  In  violation  of  these  chartered  privileges 
various  taxes  have  been  imposed,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  proceeds 
therefrom,  during  the  late  reign,  were  paid  over  to  Sir  William 
Knighton  for  the  use  of  the  king's  privy  purse.  These  taxes  were 
levied  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  merely  on  the  authority  of 
the  governor;  and  some  recent  impositions  appear  a  tax  on  liberty 
of  conscience^ — one  being  a  capitation-tax,  of  ten  dollars  each,  imposed 
on  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  Taxes  have  also  been  imposed  on 
licenses  to  sell  spirits,  fishing-boats,  lighters,  and  billiard-tables.  The 
surplus  of  the  Gibraltar  Duties  produced,  over  and  above  salaries  and 
charges  from  1760  to  1830,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  ponnds; 
in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1830,  they  produced  £11,498,  of 
which  £5000  was  paid  into  the  privy-purse.  The  collector  of  these 
imposts  resides,  we  believe,  in  Lincoln  s  Inn,  and  executes  his  duty 
by  deputy. 

The  estates  of  lunatics,  bastards,  and  others  dying  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs,  form  a  sixth  branch  of  the  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  under 
the  denomination  of  Escheats,  The  proceeds  from  this  source  are 
considerable,  amounting,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  £323,424.*  The 
King's  share  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Newport,  a  lunatic,  amounted  to 
£1 13,000.  Poor  Troutback's  money  shared  a  similar  fate — bat  here 
'*  hangs  a  tale,"  which  we  must  explain,  and  for  which  purpose  we 
shall  first  call  in  Mr.  Waggoner. 

''  Mr.  Frederick  Matthew  Waggoner  called  in  and  examined. 

'^  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  prucccdings  that  have  been  had  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Trimihack*9  will? — I  do;  he  bequeathed  £2000  for  erecting  an  Orpkan 
Uoipiialf  and  the  whole  of  his  money,  amounting,  with  accumulations,  to  np* 
wards  of  £100,000,  to  trustees,  for  erecting  an  additional  wing,  or  se|Murate 
building,  to  the  charity  school  of  St.  John  of  Wapping,  and  for  maintaining  and 
educating  poor  children  of  that  parish. 

**  Are  there  as  many  poor  children  as  would  require  the  funds  to  educate  f •— 
Yes ;  wure  withiH  the  parish, 

«<  Do  you  think  £6000  a-year  would  not  educate  the  poor  of  the  parish  f^The 
will  is  for  the  edueationy  clothing^  and  maintenance. 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1,  Session  1820. 
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"  mot  in*  btea  daiu  virA  mpecl  la  ill — We  imderBliiDd  iLat  it  haa  been  set 
aoidc  by  the  Courl  of  Chimccry  ;  nnd  Ihnt  the  tealntoc  liaviag  no  next  of  kin. 
the  money  has  gaue  to  tht  Craicn." — Repod  of  tbe  Lducatian  Committee,  IBIG, 
page  289. 

Sure  eoDu^h  [he  "  money  has  gone  to  the  Crown."  The  will  wns  set 
Rsidoby  Lord  ELDOS.and  the  property  applied  to  liquidate  the  royal  debts. 
It  was  a  windfall  to  tho  Sovereigu,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Tierney  remarked, 
the  public  would  never  have  obtained  any  knowledge,  had  not  the  civil 
list  been  in  arrear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  additional  nllownnce.*  How  the  civil  list  became  in  arrear  it  may 
be  worth  while  explaining.  In  1816  the  late  King,  ilien  Regent,  had 
incurred  an  enormoufi  (ieJit  in  cotiHequcnce  of  living,  as  he  mostly  did, 
io  a  profuse  and  riotous  manner.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  applied  Ut  the 
Lonls  of  the  Treasury  to  know  how  this  debt  was  to  be  discharged.  TTie 
Louis  of  the  Treasury,  after  much  coiwultation,  determined  that  the 
debt,  amounting  to  £277,000,  should  he  defrayed  partly  out  of  the 
money  bequeathed  by  Mr,  Trouiback,  for  charitable  uses,  partly  out 
of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty.t  Thus,  the  money  piously  left  to  clothe, 
educate,  and  mnintain  poor  children,  was  applied  to  pay  the  furniture- 
bills,  tailor-bills,  haberdasher-bills,  and  bills  perhaps  of  astiU  leas  creditable 
description,  of  the  Prince  Regent.  It  veses  one  to  see  to  what  base 
purpones  the  best  of  things  may  be  perverted.  How  many  poor  children 
of  Wapping  the  money  of  Troutbuck  would  have  preserved  from  the 
gatlows  and  transportation  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  certain,  had 
George  IV.  been  more  frugal,  or  a  Prince  who  thought  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects  of  more  importance  than  vicious  indulgence,  the  money  of 
Troutback,  notwithstanding  any  informality  in  hip  will,  would  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  the  noble  objects  for  which  it  hod  been  so  generously 
bequeathed. 

A  se^nlh  Bourff  of  royal  iticoriip  i.^  f.,mi  Ihi;  duchie.i  of  C.irnivnll 
and  Lancaster.  When  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales,  or  during  hia  mino- 
rity, and  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  the 
rerennefl  amounting  to  £15,000  a-year,  thoy  are  claimed  by  the  crown. 
Tba  dnchy  of  Lancaster  yields  an  income  to  the  King  of  £10,000  per 
annum.  Both  stuns  are  paid  into  the  privy-purse — the  nature  of 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  Crown -revenues  are  too  unimportant 
to  claim  particular  exposition.  They  accrue  principally  from  fines  and 
forfeitures  in  courts  of  justice,  from  green-wax  money,  ^m  the  sale 
of  spicea  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  from  quit-rent«  and  confiscated 
estates  in  the  West  Indies.  We  shall  subjoin  a  statement  of  thvprodnce 
of  these  and  other  branches  of  the  Crown-rerennes  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Geo.  III.  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1 ,  Session  1 830. 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Produce  of  all  Funds  at  the  Disposal 
of  the  Crown,  and  deemed  not  to  be  under  the  immediate  Control  of 
Parliament y  from  the  Accession  of  George  III,  to  the  Year  1820. 

Droits  of  the  Admiralty  and  Droits  of  the  Crown  from  1700        £  i .    tf. 

tol820 0,502,614    4     0^ 

4|-per-CeDt  West-India  Duties,  from  1700  to  1820 %,110,4tt4    0    0 

Amount  of  the  surplus  of  Gibraltar  Revenues,  remitted  to 
England,  from  1700  to  1820,  after  discharging  garrison- 
expenses   124,250  10    7 

Scotch  Civil-List  Surplus,  from  1700  to  1820,  now  appropriated 
as  it  may  arise,  under  the  Act  50  Geo.  III.  c.  Ill,  in  aid  of 
the  Civil.List  in  England 207,700    0    0 

Escheats  to  his  Majesty,  in  cases  of  illegitimacy  or  otherwise, 

from  1700  to  1820    214^7  15    0 

Escheats  to  bis  Majesty,  being  the  property  of  atien  enemies, 
from  1700  to  1820   108,777  17    8 

French  West-India  Islands,  funds  arising  by  sale  of  lands  in 
the  islands ;  ceded  at  the  peace  of  170S 100,200    0    0 

Minorca,  Martinique,  St  Croix,  and  SL  Thomas,  and  from 
the  settlement  of  Sorinamt  while  the  tame  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty — Revenues  arising  from  these 
Islands 150,816    0    7 

Quit-Rents,  &c.  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  from  all  other 
sources  not  befora  enumerated,  from  1760  to  1820— ^casual 
rerenues  arising  from 104,865    S    2^ 

ToUl £12,705,46111    7 


In  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  IV.  the  same  sources  of  casual  income  yielded 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  forming,  with  the  income  from  the  Crown- 
lands,  during  the  period  from  1760  to  1830,  a  total  sum  of  at  least 
THIRTY-FIVE  millions.  All  this  mass  of  unappropriated  revenue  was 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  the  parliament 
exercised  no  control  over  it,  further  than  that,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
it  was  permitted,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  annually  or  triennally,  to  look 
at  the  accounts  after  the  money  had  been  expended  or  granted  away. 
The  manner  in  which  these  great  funds  were  managed  and  dissipated 
has  been,  we  trust,  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sums  expended  in  metropolitan  improvements, 
they  have  been  expended  in  additional  grants  to  the  royal  family  and  in 
pensions  to  the  aristocracy,  to  ministers,  their  friends  and  supporters. 
They  have  formed  a  practical  branch  of  the  English  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  failed  to  give  any  account  to  his  readers, 
and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  they  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  late  reigns.  The  royal  expenditure 
always  formed  a  gulph  which  no  man  could  fathom,  and  the  hereditary 
revenues  were  a  never-failing  source  for  supplying  the  prodigality  of  the 
king  tnd  his  servants.  Of  the  studied  mystery  maintained  on  these 
matters  we  shall  cite  an  instance.  In  1777,  during  the  American  war, 
the  king's  debts  amounted  to  £618,000;  papers  were  produced  contain- 
ing a  disguised  statement  how  this  incumbrance  had  been  incurred: 
vast  sums  were  expended  in  secret  service  money,  and  half  a  million 
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was  stated  under  the  head  of  (he  board  of  worki:  but  then,  m  Mr. 
£elehain  obseiTes,  no  one  could  IbU  mi  what  palace,  garden,  or  park, 
the  money  had  been  laid  out.  In  short,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
■appoie  that  the  debts  of  George  III.  were  mainly  contracted  in  support 
of  the  system  of  war  ami  injustice  in  which  ministers  were  engaged,  in 
obtaining  the  baneful  influence  which  silences  all  opposition,  which  sjvept 
away  all  traces  of  public  liberty,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  present 
distress  and  embarrassments. 

The  parliament  of  1820  was  guilty  of  a  culpable  dereliction  of  duly 
Id  not  seizing  the  opportunity,  presented  by  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign,  to  bring  under  its  immediate  cognizance  and  control  the 
hereditary  revenues.  Instead  of  availing  itself  of  the  occasion,  they 
were  left,  as  before,  (o  the  irreiiponsible  disposal  of  ministers.  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  lie  difficult  to  divine  the  reasons  for  this 
OntlMNn;  but  the  people  had  another  and  opposite  interest.  To  the 
miMf^cstiou  of  the  Crown- revenues  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  long 
pM^VOBineDt  of  the  great  measure  nf  Parliamentar}-  Reform ;  and, 
tberefore,  the  public  cannot  help  feeling  {rrateful  to  William  IV.  in 
havinic  patriotically  aurrendered,  during  his  life,  to  public  uses,  nearly 
the  nhole  of  these  abused  funds,  in  lieu  of  leaving  them  to  be  loviahed 
on  court  favourites  and  hireling  legislators. 
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Having  fully  explained  the  nature,  amount,  and  application  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  revenues,  we  next  come  to  the  modem  parliamentary 
grant,  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  denominated  the  Civil  List,  which  is 
a  sum  yearly  set  apart  from  the  general  income  for  the  personal  mainte- 
nance of  the  sovereign,  and  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  it  has  been  usual,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  to  enter  into  a  specific  arrangement  with  the 
king,  by  which  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  are  surrendered 
in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  life-annuity.  A  similar  course  has  been 
pursued  in  respect  of  William  IV. ;  but  before  explaining  the  alterations 
and  arrangements  introduced  into  the  new  civil  list^  it  will  be  convenient 
to  premise  some  explanations  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  royal 
expenditure, — the  king's  household  establishment ;  the  privy  purse ; 
pensions  on  the  civil  list,  and  other  branches  of  disbursement;  and 
conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
last  two  monarchs,  and  the  total  expense  their  profusion  entailed  on  the 
country. 

The  first  and  most  important  charge  on  the  civil  li^  is  the  royal 
household.  This  forms  a  ponderous  establishment,  and  affords,  by  a 
reduction  of  useless  offices  and  extravagant  salaries,  scope  for  retrench- 
ment. It  is  the  great  nursery  of  indolence,  parasites,  and  courtiers.  It 
is  formed  upon  manners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired, — 
upon  old  baronial  customs  and  arrangements.  It  not  only  retains  traces 
of  its  feudal  origin,  but  it  is  formed  also  on  the  principle  of  a  body 
corporate ;  and  has  its  own  law-courts,  magistrates,  and  by-laws. 

In  ancient  times,  these  establishments  were  supported  on  a  system 
of  purveyance  and  receipt  in  kind  t  The  household  was  then  vast, 
and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious.  The  king's  purveyor  used  to 
sally  forth  from  under  the  gothic  portcullis,  to  purchase  provisions, 
not  with  money,  but  power  and  prerogative.  Whole  districts  were 
laid  under  contribution  by  the  jackals  of  the  royal  table,  who  returned 
from  their  plundering  excursions  loaded  with  the  spoils,  perhaps,  of  a 
hundred  markets,  which  were  deposited  in  so  many  caverns,  each 
guarded  by  its  respective  keeper.  Every  commodity  being  received 
in  its  rawest  state,  it  had  a  variety  of  processes  to  pass  through  before 
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it  Wftt  prepnred  fgr  the  king  anil  his  piests.  This  iDamrenient  mixlc 
of  receipt  multiplied  offices  dreed  in  jtly ;  and  hence  has  ariaan  tlie 
butcher)',  butlOTy,  pitntry,  and  nil  that  "  rubble  of  plnces,"  nhicb, 
though  prolitiible  to  the  Itolder,  and  Gxpensivc  to  the  Gtats,  are  almost 


1*1  ns  hear  what  Burke  said  on  this  subject,  in  his  Teforming 
days; — "  But  when  (says  he)  the  reason  of  old  eBtablishmenfs  ts 
gone,  it  ia  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  ibe  burthen  of  theni.  This 
in  Bupeistitioasly  to  embalm  the  carcasa,  not  worth  an  ounce  (if  the 
guma  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  ia  the 
tomb:  it  ia  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, — not  so  much  an 
honour  to  the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to  the  eurrivora.  Our  palaces 
are  vast  inhospitable  halh  :  there  the  bleak  winds,  '  there  Boreas,  and 
Eunis.  and  Caurtis,  and  Argestes.  loud,'  howling  through  the  vacnnt 
lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  gunnl-rooms,  appnl  the 
imagination,  tuul  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  duparted  tyrants, — 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the  stern  Edwards  and  ^erce 
Henries, — who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation  through  the  dreary 
vacuity  and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers. 
When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  aud  still  more  Trightful  nilenco  would 
reign  in  the  desert,  if,  every  now  and  then,  the  tsckiag  of  h'.tmmers  did 
not  announce  that  those  constant  attendants  on  all  courts,  in  all  ages, 
jons,  were  still  alive;  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is  that  any  trace  of 
ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true 
emblem  of  some  governments ;  (he  inhabitants  are  delayed,  but  the 
governors  and  magistrates  still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old 
Sanim,  where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constituenta, 
only  serve  to  inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding 
with  the  '  busy  hum  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  onlj'  trace  the  streets 
by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  solo  manufacture  is  in  members  of 
parliament."*  The  royal  abodes  at  present,  we  apprehend,  are  neither  so 
ghostly,  chill,  nor  comfortless,  as  here  described,  otherwise  the  pubKc  has 
been  saddled  with  the  enormous  hills  of  Messrs.  Wyattville,  Nash,  and 
SeddoD,  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  great  branches  of  the  household  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
lord  chamberUin,  the  lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horM.  The 
office  of  the  lord  chamberlain  is  to  take  care  of  all  the  ofiicen  and 
servants  belonging  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  those  belonging  to 
tbe  king's  bed  chamber,  who  are  under  the  groom  of  the  stole.  He 
hat  the  oversight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  of  tents,  revels,  music, 
comedians,  handicrafts,  and  artixans;  and,  thoogh  a  layman,  he  has  tbe 
oversight  of  all  the  king's  chaplains,  heralds,  physicians,  and  apothecaries. 
It  is  hia  office  to  inspect  the  charges  of  coronations,  marriages,  public 
entries,  cavalcades,  and  funerals ;  and  of  all  furniture  in  the  parliament- 
house,  and  rooms  of  address  to  the  king. 


*  Woiks  of  Burke,  vol.  ill.  pp.  fl7T-B>— Speech  od  Ecoaomica!  JUronn. 
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The  lord  steward  has  tha  estate  of  the  household  entirely  committed 
to  his  care,  and  all  his  commands  in  court  are  to  be  obeyed;  his 
authority  reaches  over  all  officers  and  servants  of  the  king's  house, 
except  those  of  the  king  s  chamber  and  chapel.  The  counting-house, 
(where  the  accounts  of  the  household  are  kept,)  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  comptroller,  cofferer,  and  master  of  the  household,  clerks  of 
green  cloth,  &c,  are  under  his  control. 

The  master  of  the  horse  has  the  charge  and  government  of  all  the 
king's  stables  and  horses.  He  has  also  the  power  over  equerries,  pages, 
footmen,  grooms,  farriers,  smiths,  saddlers,  and  all  other  trades  any  way 
connected  with  the  stables.  He  has  the  privilege  of  applying  to  his  own 
use  one  coachman,  four  footmen,  and  six  grooms,  in  the  king's  pay, 
and  wearing  the  king's  livery.  In  any  solemn  cavalcade,  he  rides  next 
behind  the  king. 

Beside  these  officers,  is  the  lord  privy  seal,  whose  office  is  to  put  the 
seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king  Before 
the  privy  seal  is  affixed  to  any  instrument,  it  receives  the  royal  sign 
maniml;  it  then  passes  under  the  signet,  which  is  a  warrant  to  the 
privy  seal ;  after  the  privy  seal,  it  receives  the  great  seal  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  is  the  finale.  The  performance  of  these  different 
formalities  costs  the  public,  perhaps,  £20,000  a-year,  while  the  whole 
of  the  duties  might  be  discharged  as  well  by  any  honest  man  and  his 
clerk  for  about  £400  a-year.  The  remaining  functionaries  are  the  lord 
president  of  the  council,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  debates  in  council, 
to  propose  matters  from  the  king,  and  to  report  to  him  the  resolutions 
thereupon ;  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  are  also  considered  part  of 
the  household:  but  these,  as  well  as  some  of  the  preceding  officers, 
more  properly  appertain  to  the  civil  departments  of  government,  and 
have  been  so  considered  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list. 

The  little  necessity  for  this  immense  household  establishment  was 
evident  during  the  limitations  on  the  Regency.  At  that  time  the  regent 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  executive  with  only  his  establishment  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  did  not  appear  then,  no  more  than  now,  there  was 
any  want  of  attendance  to  give  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  first  magis- 
trate. Burke  mentions,  in  his  time,  that  at  least  one-half  the  household 
was  kept  up  solely  for  influence.  He  also  mentions  that  one  plan  of 
reform,  set  on  foot  by  lord  Talbot,  was  suddenly  stopped,  because, 
forsooth,  it  would  endanger  the  situation  of  an  honourable  member  who 
was  turnspit  in  the  kitchen !  Whether  the  duties  of  this  important 
office  continue  to  be  discharged  by  a  member  of  the  honourable  house 
we  are  not  sure ;  but,  in  looking  over  a  list  of  the  household,  we  observe 
that  two  noble  lords  occupy  situations  little  inferior  in  dignity  and 
utility:  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's  is  master  of  the  hawks,  salary 
£1372,  and  the  earl  of  Lichfield  is  master  of  the  dogs,  salary  £2000. 
These  offices  sound  rather  degrading  to  vulgar  ears ;  but  *'  love,"  as 
the  poet  says,  **  esteems  no  office  mean ;"  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  love 
of  the  sovereign  rather  than  £3000  of  the  public  money  which  actuates 
these  noble  personages.     In  1811  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
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■p^tn  and /on r  commoners  who  held  sitaalions  in  varimig  depftriments  of 
the  liouiehold. 

The  pantde  of  uoeleM  offices  ia  nol  leas  great,  and  still  more  ridiculous, 
in  the  counties  palntine  of  Durham  and  Chester,  and  the  duchlea  of 
lAHcasIer  and  Cornwall,  and  the  principfllitT  of  Wales.  'I'hese  have  all 
■eparue  estabtishmenU.  sufficient  for  the  government  of  n  kingdom, 
while  their  jurisdiction  is  contined  to  a  few  prirale  estates.  There  are 
eourta  of  chancery,  ecclesiastical  courts,  chancellors,  attorney-generals, 
•olicitor-grenerals.  privy  councillors,  registrars,  cursitors,  prot  ho  notaries, 
•uditors,  and  all  the  other  miniiciy  of  royal  government.  They  bring 
nothing  into  the  puhlic  treasury,  but  greatly  add  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown,  whose  dignity  they  degrade.  In  one  part  of  his  kingdom 
the  soveret)ni  is  no  more  than  Prince  of  Wales ;  go  to  the  north,  and  he 
dwindles  down  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  turn  to  the  west,  and  he 
kppcars  in  the  humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester;  travels  few  miles 
fiirtber,  the  earl  disappears,  and  he  pops  up  again  as  count  palatine  of 
L&acaster.  Thus  docs  the  king,  like  Matthews  in  the  play,  perform  all 
the  <lifEereat  characters  in  hia  own  drama. 

Before  the  reign  of  George  III.  no  snch  thing  as  a  priiy  purse  was 
known.  The  king's  income  was  always  considered  puhlic  properly  at- 
tached to  the  office,  bat  not  to  the  person  of  the  mouan^h.  The  first 
time  any  mention  is  made  of  the  privr  purse,  is  in  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  in 
178^,  and  then  again  in  the  Sflth  ofGeo.  III.;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  regency,  wlien  it  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
titat  it  was  recognised  as  o  fixed  annual  sum,  the  private  property  of  the 
king.  But  though' this  anomaly  has  been  oidy  recently  acknowledged 
by  any  public  act,  it  has  been  deemed  a  fixed  charge  on  the  civil  list  for 
the  last  seventy  years.  When  the  sitm  of  £800,000  was  set  apart  for 
the  royal  expenditure,  the  king  was  at  liberly,  with  the  advice  of  his 
miniatere,  to  apply  what  portioti  of  it  he  thought  proper  for  his  private 
use.  The  sum  at  first  set  aside  for  this  purpose  was  £48,000 ;  and  the 
king's  iamily  increasing,  it  was  extended  to  £60,000.  Nopartofthii 
fund  is  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  household,  nor  of  any  other 
fuitction  of  the  regal  office ;  it  is  limited  entirely  to  personal  expenses. 
Mid  may  be  more  properly  denominated  the  king's  pocket  money  than 
his  privy  purse.  Why  it  should  be  separated  from  the  general  incoms 
of  the  civil  list,  unless  to  gratify  a  puerile  avarice  in  the  monarch,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  From  this  source,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  private  property  of  the  king  ia 
anpposed  to  accumulate. 

"The  next  considerable  charge  on  the  civil  list  consists  of  ptniions 
payable  chiefly  to  servants  of  the  household,  and  to  the  personal  favo- 
rites of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministere  Up  to  the  time  of  the  23  Geo. 
III.  commonly  called  Mr.  Burke's  act,  court  pensions  were  granted 
without  limit  and  controul.  in  that  act  it  was  provided  the  amount 
granted  on  the  English  civil  list  should  be  reduced  to  £95,000 ;  the 
same  principal  of  limitation  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  civil  lists ;  the  pensions  to  be  granted  on  th«  former  being  limited 
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to  £25,000,  and  on  the  latter  to  £50,000,  making  the  totd  amount  of 
pensions  chargeable  on  the  civil  lists  of  the  United  Kingdom  £170,000. 
At  this  amount  the  civil  list  pensions  stood  on  the  accession  of  the  king. 
After  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Court  Pension  list  was  puUuhed, 
and  excited  in  the  public  nund  a  considerable  sensation.  Most  of  the 
'<  splendid  paupers  inscribed  upon  it  had  never  been  heard  of  beyond 
the  purlieus  of  the  court;  two  thirds  of  them  were  famaleg;  many 
were  the  late  king's  penonal  friends,  or  the  apothecaries,  relatives,  and 
aitacKii  of  successive  viceroy*  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  great  burgh- 
monger  of  Scotland ;  some  were  the  mothers,  sisters,  amd  nieoes  of 
peers,  ministeiB  of  state,  and  great  borough  proprietors  in  England : 
but  in  the  whole  number  there  was  hardly  one  (Robert  Southey 
perhaps  excepted)  eminent  for  science,  literature,  or  the  arts,  or  dis- 
ting^hed  by  any  kind  of  public  worth  or  claim.  Worthless,  however, 
as  the  elect  of  court  favour  were,  their  annuities  have  been  continued 
to  them  during  their  lives,  under  an  impression  that  to  rescind  them 
might  be  productive  of  individual  distress,  and  a  departure  from  estah* 
lished  usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  in  the  sequel 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  Pension  list,  in  future,  b  not  to  exceed 
£75,000  per  annum. 

The  remaining  charges  on  the  civil  list  consist  of  oartaia  aiiciait 
payments  for  charity;  a  sum  for  special  service  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  secret  service  money  of  the  Trsasmy. 

Other  charges  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  have  bean  trat* 
ferred  to  the  consolidated  fund ;  such  were  the  payments  to  the  judges, 
to  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  foreign  ministers,  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  universities,  and  varions  miaeeUaneous 
items  to  the  city  of  London,  and  corporations  in  the  country.  The 
amount  of  these,  and  also  the  expenditure  under  the  several  heada  of 
the  civil  list  we  have  described,  wUl  appear  from  the  ofikual  documents 
which  will  be  subjoined  to  this  article.  At  present  let  us  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  progress  and  augpmentation  of  the  civil  list,  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  present  settlement. 

From  the  year  1804  to  181 1,  the  average  annual  expenditore  of  the 
civil  list  amounted  to  £1,102,683.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
gency, this  branch  of  expenditure  increased  enormously.  From  1812 
to  1 8 1 6,  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  £1 ,37 1 ,000, 
being  an  increase  of  £268,317  over  the  expenditure  of  Greoige  III. 
This  augmentation  arose  chiefly  from  the  profusion  in  the  royal  houae- 
hold ;  from  the  expense  of  Aimiture  and  tradesmen's  bills ;  of  up- 
holsters, jewellers,  glass  and  china  manufacturers,  builders,  perfumers, 
embroiderers,  tailors,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  upholstery,  only  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  was  £46,291  ;  of  linen-drapery,  £64,000; 
silversmiths,  d£40,000;  wardrobe,  £72,000.  To  provide  for  these 
additional  outgoings,  Lord  Castlereagh  introduced  the  Civil-List-Re- 
gulation-Bill of  1816.  By  this  Bill,  no  check  is  imposed  on  the 
profusion  of  the  court ;  it  only  provides  that  various  fluctuating  and 
other  charges,  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  should  be  tran&rred 
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Id  the  GooeolidRted  fund,  or  provided  for  by  new  granU  from  parliament : 
in  other  words,  that  the  civil  list  riiould  be  aagmfnted  to  the  amount 
of  ilt  increased  expeadilure.  By  this  arrangement,  an  sdrlitional 
bonJea  was  imposed  on  the  public,  amounting  to  £'25.5,768,  being:  the 
tola!  of  the  charge*  of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved. 

Among  the  chaises  transferred  from  the  civil  list  waa  £35,000, 
psjable  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  which  waa  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  cansolidsted  fund ;  iilso  ealaries,  to  the  antount 
of  £3,268,  to  i^ertain  officers  and  persona.  All  the  charges,  for  the 
outfit  of  niiniatei?  to  foreign  courts,  or  presents  to  foreign  ministers, 
incidental  expenses  in  the  Trensur}',  deficiencies  of  feeft  to  EticretnrioB 
of  stale,  and  in  the  inw  ilt^urtment,  rnnountiog  to  £197,000,  were  to 
be  provided  for  by  new  grants  from  parliament.  Various  charges  for 
Aimiture  and  otlier  articles,  heretiifore  provided  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
for  public  offices  ;  tbe  expense  of  collars,  badges,  and  mantles  for  the 
orders  of  Ilic  Garter,  Balh,  and  Thistle;  and  all  expenses  for  repairs 
of  public  offices  and  buildings  at  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  and  NVcst- 
DiinBter ;  for  works  in  ^t  James's  Park  and  private  roads,  estimated 
U  £25,000,  were  to  be  provided  for  by  now  grants ;  the  total  deduction 
of  charges  being,  as  before  stated,  £255,T(j8. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  amount  of  these  charges  the  income  of 
tbe  Crown  was  angmented,  sjid  tliat  the  scale  of  extravagant  expen- 
diture, in  the  first  fonr  years  of  the  Regency,  from  1812  to  IKl{i, 
fenned  the  basis  m  which  tbe  civil  list  of  Geoi^  IV,  was  proi'ided. 
Or  the  accession  of  the  late  ting,  in  1820,  no  alteration  was  proposed 
in  the  Civil- list-Regiiiatiun- Bill  of  1816  ;  it  passed,  as  is  oiiserved  by 
the  wriler  of  a  ministerial  pamphlet  of  the  day,  with  "  the  entire 
approbation  of  nii  jiar/ies;  that  is,  "  all  parties,"  without  inquiry  or 
examinatioD,  conemred  in  mailing  a  permanent  addition  to  the  kiog^'s 
inconw  of  a  quarter  of  a  milium  over  thai  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor. 

Bnt  to  judge  of  the  immense  disproportion  in  the  incomes  of  the  two 
'  ^,  it  is  neceseary  to  advert  to  the  alleralion  in  the  value  of 
The  average  expenditure  of  Geoi^  111.  from  1S04  to  1811, 
1,102,683.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  from  1804  to  1811,  in- 
dtuire,  was  87(.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  during 
the  ten  yean  of  the  last  reign,  from  1820  to  1830,  was  58i.  4(t.  per 
qnarter  ;  indicating  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  as  measured  by  com, 
of  above  33  per  cent.  The  price  of  labour,  profits,  tithes,  rents,  ftnd 
interest,  all  fell  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  ;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  reckon  an  income  of  £67  equivalent  to  an  income  of  £100 
in  the  period  selected  for  comparison ;  and,  conseqently,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  George  III,  of  £1,102,683,  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
was  not  more  than  an  expenditure  of  £638,797  at  the  value  of  money 
durin)^  the  last  reign.  Had,  therefore,  the  civil  list  of  Geoi^  IV. 
been  fixed  at  the  same  nominal  amount  as  the  civil  list  of  Geoi^  III.  it 
would  have  been  virtually  33  per  cent,  greater ;  but,  besides  being  fixed 
at  nearly  tbe  same  nominal  amount  as  ttntof  his  predecessor,  one-fovrth 
Utt  wot  to  pay  out  of  it ;  bo  that  the  real  addition  to  tbe  income  c»f 


was  £1,1 
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George  IV.  was  not  lest  than  fifty-eight  per  cent.*  an  arrangement,  we 
are  told,  with  the  *'  entire  approbation  of  all  parties." 

The  extravagant  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  George  IV. 
must  he  plain:  we  have  compared  it  with  the  latest  expenditure  of 
George  III.  and,  allowing  for  the  alteration  in  the  currency  and  the 
charges  transferred  to  other  funds,  the  difference  was  more  than  half  a 
million.  George  III.  was  by  no  means  a  cheap  sovereign ;  but  in 
considering  his  expenditure,  it  ought  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
liable  to  many  outgoings  from  which  his  successor  was  exempted.  Of 
this  nature,  were  a  large  family — sums  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  Windsor-castle — the  charge  of  furnishing  and  decorating  the  apart- 
ments in  the  palaces  for  the  princesses — their  removal  to  and  from 
Windsor,  estimated  at  £20,000 — the  journeys  to  Weymouth  about 
general  Garth's  affair — and  furnishing  apartments  in  Kensington-palace 
for  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  all  which  tended  to  swell  the  royal  ex- 
penditure in  the  seven  years  selected  for  comparison. 

But  it  is  proper  to  observe  respecting  this  pattern-king,  as  many 
considered  George  III.,  that  his  income  never  equalled  his  expenditure. 
Allowing  for  the  sums  granted  by  parliament  to  liquidate  the  debts  of 
the  civil  list  during  his  reign,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thrbb  millions 
AND  A  HALF,  it  renders  the  disparity  between  his  actual  expenditure 
and  that  of  his  successor  less  than  we  have  mentioned,  (jeorge  IV. 
incurred  no  debit  after  the  settlement  of  his  civil  list,  and  the  coarse 
adopted  to  avoid  future  incumbrances  wtm  firsts  by  relieving  the  eivil 
list  of  all  public  charges  of  an  expensive  and  fluctuating  amoimt;  and 
secondly,  by  granting  to  the  king  an  allowance  framed  on  the  most  ex- 
travagant scale  of  expenditure  ever  known  in  this  country,  and  each  as 
experience  had  shewn  to  be  adequate  to  his  most  lavish  demands.  By 
these  precautions,  and  with  the  hereditary  revenues  always  ready  to  meet 
any  unexpected  outgoing,  it  would  have  been  wondeHiil  had  not  the 
scheme  realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors.  Another  feature  in 
lord  Castlereagh's  bill  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  officer  under  the 
name  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  The  latter  regulation  can  excite  no 
surprise,  for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  in  all  attempts  to  economite  by 
Tory  ministers  they  generally  contrived  to  keep  up  the  same  amount  of 
patronage  by  new  creations.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  mbdi- 
tion  of  certain  sinecures  in  1817,  when  a  bill,  the  57  Geo.  III.  waa 
immediately  introduced  to  provide  pensions  in  lieu  of  them.  Another 
instance  was  afforded  in  the  consolidation  of  the  revenue  departments  of 
England  and  Ireland,  when  a  vice-treasurer  and  his  deputy  were  ap- 
pointed, with  a  salary  of  £3000  a-ycar,  apparently  for  no  other  object 
than  to  keep  up  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury.  Again,  when  the 
further  granting  of  pensions  from  the  Leeward- Islands- fund  was  pro* 
hibited,  ministers  set  up  the  West-India  church-establishments.  Hie 
ostensible  functions  of  tho  auditor  of  the  civil  list  were  to  superintend 
the  accounts  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  steward,  and  master  of  the 
horse ;  but  certainly  these  were  the  duties  which  ought  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  for  which  they  receive 
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their  salaries.  Was  it  probable  the  pnbliu  woald  b«  better  seciirod 
agninst  profuBion  in  tha  royal  expenditure  when  confided  to  the  watchful 
vi^lance  of  a  commoner  than  whun  conlided  to  thr^e  peerit  of  the  realm  ? 
Tile  precaution  was  futile,  but  auBivered  the  purpose  of  a  pretext  for 
dipping  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  Mr.  Herries  was  the  first  au- 
ditor appointed ;  his  previonB  ofGce,  commisEary-in-chief,  had  been 
mbolished,  and,  we  presume,  ministers  were  at  a  loss  how  othonvise  to 
dispose  of  him. 

The  Whip  ministry  have  annexed  the  audilorship  to  the  Treasury,  by 
which  a  Baring  of  more  than  £1500  a-year  has  been  effected. 


H&ving  adverted  to  the  civil  lists  of  the  two  last  reigiis,  let  us  next 
advert  to  the  civil  list  arrangement  concluded  with  the  preseDt  King. 
William  IV.  is  so  deservedly  popular  for  his  firm  and  enlighiened 
adherence  to  the  great  renovating  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  that 
we  are  sure  the  people  will  not  begrudge  his  Mnjesty  any  income  conducive 
to  his  personal  comfort  and  real  dignity.  But  it  is  not  our  province  to 
act  the  part  of  pnrasiles,  who  mislead  monarchs  and  ruin  empires,  but  to 
nibmit  to  our  readers  the  Irutli,  aud  nolhing  but  the  trnth.  We  shall 
dien  briefly  state  the  arrant^ment  of  the  civil  list  established  by  1  Will, 
IV.,  c.  25.,  and  which  received  the  royal  assent  April  22,  1831. 

The  leading  principle  Of  the  framersof  the  act  was  to  relieve  (he  civil 
list  of  every  charge  not  strictly  connected  with  the  royal  expenditure. 
Hitherto  miiny  expenses  had  tieen  included  in  [he  civil  list  which  had  no 
immcilialp  connexion  M-ith  the  kinj-'s  household  or  the  regal  office  ;  ex- 
penses which,  in  fact,  were  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  and  as  such  ought  always  to  have  been  under  the  cognizance, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  parliament.  Alt  charges  of  this  descrip- 
tioa  have  been  dissevered  and  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  produce  of  the  taxes.  In  lieu  of  the  civil 
list  consisting  of  nine  classes  of  payment,  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
five  following ;  ^rst,  the  privy  purse  of  the  King,  £60,000,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen,  £50,000,  making  the  total  sum  allotted  to 
this  class  £110.000  per  annum.  Second,  the  salaries  of  the  royal 
household,  including  the  departments  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  £64,450, 
lord  steward,  £36,500,  master  of  the  horse,  £28,500,  and  master  of  the 
robes  £850,  making  the  total  sum  allotted  to  this  class  £130,300.  The 
third  class  consists  of  the  expenditure  in  the  several  departments  in  the 
second  class,  amounting  to  £171,500,  The  fourth  class  consists  of 
royal  bounty,  alms,  payments  to  the  poor  of  Ixindon,  special  service, 
and  home  secret  service  money,  amounting  to  £23,200.  The_^/VA  and 
last  class  is  pensions,  which  is  limited  to  £75,000.  The  mode  in  which 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  under  this  head,  was  by  consolidating 
the  three  pension  lists  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  one  alpha- 
betical lilt,  and  by  providing  that  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £75,000 
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on  the  first  part  of  the  alphabetical  list  should  be  charged  on  the  civil 
list,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  amount  of  £95,000,  be  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  By  this  arrangement  the  public  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  pensions  which  fall  in  from  that  part  of  them  which  are 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  while  the  King  has  the  advantage  of 
the  vacancies  which  occur  in  those  payable  from  the  civil  list. 

RECAPITULATION. 

£ 
First  Class.      For  their  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  •  •  •  •  11 0,000 
Second  Class.    Salaries  of  His  Majesty's  Household  •  •130,300 
Third  Class.     Expences  of  His  Majesty's  Household  ••171 ,500 

Fourth  Class.   Special  and  Secret  Service 23,200 

Fifth  Class.      Pensions 75,000 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£510,000    0    0 


An  important  question  now  arises — ^What  is  the  amount  of  saving 
e£Fected  by  the  new  arrangement  ?  There  has  been  a  shifting  of  weights 
we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  charges  from  one  fund  to 
another,  but  the  vital  question  to  the  public  is,  how  much  less  will  the 
support  of  the  new  king  cost  than  the  old.     Let  us  enquire. 

The  civil  list  granted  to  William  IV.  is  £510,000;  the  civil  list 
granted  to  his  predecessor  (the  Irish  civil  list  included)  was  £1,057,000 ; 
the  di&rence  is  £547,000.  Bat  the  saving  is  by  no  metm  to  the 
amount  of  this  di£ference.  The  civil  list  of  the  King  has  been  relieved 
of  four  entire  classes  of  disbursement,  the  expenditure  in  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £400,000,  and  which  are  now  provided  for  by 
annual  g^rants  from  parliament.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  find,  on  com- 
paring the  corresponding  classes  of  the  two  lists,  that  there  has  been  an 
abeolute  and  positive  reduction.  In  the  second  class  the  reductions  have 
been  to  the  amount  of  £10,300;  in  the  third  class  to  the  amount  of 
£37,500 ;  in  the  fourth  class  to  the  amount  of  £3000 ;  and  in  the  fifUi 
class  to  the  amount  of  £95,000.  In  the  first  class  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Queen.  The  net  reduction  in  the  royal  expenditore,  below 
the  amount  in  the  preceding  reigns,  is  £95,000. 

We  have  now  submitted,  as  clearly  and  correctly  as  we  are  able,  from 
the  official  returns  to  parliament,  the  new  arrangement  of  the  ciidl  list. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  material  improvement  on  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  does  credit  to  Earl  Grey's  administration.  It  is  simpler 
in  form  and  more  economical.  The  cutting  down  of  the  infamous  pen* 
sion  list  is  not  only  a  saving,  but  a  constitutiofial  improvement  in  the 
executive  government,  by  destroying  the  miasm  of  the  court  atmosphere. 
Other  advantages  have  accrued :  the  masses  of  revenue,  the  nature  of 
which  was  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
irresponsible  disposal  of  ministers.  By  the  transfer  of  charges  to  the 
consolidated  fund,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £696,000  has,  for  thtt  firat 
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time,  b«n  brought  within  Iho  cognizance  anJ  control  of  pftrliament,  and 
which  cannot  foil,  ultimately,  to  lead  to  a  very  conBiderable  reduction  of 

Against  these  advantages  we  have  only  two  drawbacks  to  mention. 
First,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  civil  list  act,  the  revenues  of  the 
duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  have  been  included  in  the  surrender 
of  the  hereditary  and  casual  revenues  of  the  crown.  The  income  from 
&eM  royal  appanages,  we  believe,  is  about  f  25,001)  per  annum.  The 
king  enjoys  the  revenue  of  the  former  in  the  absence  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  of  tlie  latter  in  his  own  right  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  They 
Rre  considered  by  some  aa  the  private  property  of  tlie  sovereign,  and,  as 
•uch,  not  within  parliamentary  cognizance  any  more  than  the  income  of 
hia  grace  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  nobleman.  But  we  cannot  see  the 
reaaoDS  for  tills  construction.  The  king  Is  only  known  in  his  public 
capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  and  we  apprehend  the  revenues  of  Lau- 
CBSter  and  Cornwall  might  have  been  as  legally  surrendered  aa  the  casual 
ftnd  hereditary  revenues.  The  duchies  are  notoriously  great  nurseries  of 
■fcuse  and  sinecurism,  and  have  long  wanted  bringing  before  the  public. 

The  second  objection  we  have  to  urge  is,  our  apprehension  lest  the 
hereditary  revenues  hare  not  been  sufficiently  secured  from  ministerial 
grasp.  In  the  twelfth  section  of  the  Civil  List  Act  various  powers  are 
Kaerved  to  the  Crown,  among  others,  to  grant  rewards  out  of  the 
•dmindty  droits  for  meritorious  conduct.  May  not  this  leavo  a  door 
open  fur  the  future  encroachments  of  the  servants  of  the  king  on  these 
funds  ?  However,  this  la  a  contingency,  which  can  only  occur  from 
the  supineness  of  the  legislature. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  that  the  Whig  civil 
Ibt  is  a  stibstactifll  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  Miiny,  however, 
will  still  think,  and  wa  think  so  too,  that  the  allowance  of  more  than  half 
a  million  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  one  man  is  a  very  great 
sum.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  and  institutions  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  No  one  can  reasonably  expect  that  a  king 
of  Engluid  should  have  a  less  annnal  income  than  the  greatest  of  hii 
subjects.  Before  reducing  lower  the  royal  income,  we  must  reduce  the 
incomes  of  the  grandees  of  the  church  and  aristocracy,  by  the  ampata- 
tion  of  tithes  and  com  laws.  Till  then  we  do  not  imagine  his  Majesty 
could  well  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station  with  a  smaller  revenue ; 
especially  while  he  has  the  gorgeous  civil  list  of  the  cilinen  king  of  the 
French  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  While,  therefore,  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  country  subsist,  the  people  will  be 
compelled  to  make  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  mere  State  and  gntdnated 
rank,  and  be  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  tender  of  the  worthy 
Scotchman,  who  offered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office  for 
£300  a  year,  and  find  good  security  for  the  performance  I 

KOVAL    DEBTS  AND  EXPENDITUHE  DURIHO  THE    LATE  KEIOVB. 

The  state  of  the  civil  list  has  varied  so  much  during  the  reigns  of 
George  III.  and  IV.,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  aketcb  of 
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the  total  amount  of  public  money  applied  to  the  support  of  this  depart- 
ment of  expenditure,  and  in  extricating  the  Crown  and  the  membeni  of 
the  royal  family  from  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  king  accepted 
the  fixed  sum  of  £800,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary,  tem- 
porary, and  other  revenues.  This  sum  was  successively  augmented  by 
parliament  as  follows : 

1  Geo.  III.  c.  1. £800,000 

17  Geo.  in.  c.  21. 100,000 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  80. 60,000 

52  Geo.  III.  c.  6. 70,000 

Surplus  of  exchequer  fees,  applied  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  •  •  50,000 
Surplus  of  Scotch  revenues,  applied  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  87.  •  •       10,000 

In  1804,  when  £60,000  was  added,  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
annual  charges  to  the  amount  of  £S2,000.  The  debts  of  the  king,  paid 
by  parliament,  were  as  follows : 

In  1769  £513,511 

1777  618,340 

1784  60,000 

1786  210,000 

1802  990,000 

1804  591,842 

1805 10,458 

1814  118,857 


£3,113,061 


Parliament  granted,  towards  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  1814, 
£100,000,  making  £3,213,061 ;  and  in  January,  1815,  there  was  a 
further  debt  on  thj  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  £421,355.  To  these 
grants  to  the  king  must  be  added  the  monies  granted  to  the  rojral 
family,  and  to  defray  those  charges  of  which  the  civil  list  had  beeo 
relieved,  amounting  to  £9,561,396.*  Besides  which  there  was  applied, 
either  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  or  to  liquidate  arrears  thereon,  £1,653,717 
out  of  the  hereditary  revenues.f  So  hr  brings  the  royal  expenditure 
to  January,  1815.  In  the  following  year  the  civil  list  expenditure 
amounted  to  £1,480,000;  making  the  total  expenditure,  from  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  January,  1816,  £64,740,032. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  period  when  there  was  a  general  parlia- 
mentary investigation  of  the  civil  list ;  and  when  it  was  settled  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  continued,  without  material  alteration,  till  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown.  As  we  have  before  explained  the  profuse  cha- 
racter of  lord  Castlereagh's  settlement,  and  the  vast  augmentation  the 

*  Pari.  Report  on  the  Civil  List,   Session  1815. — Ordered  to  be  reprinted 
Joly  6, 18S0. 
t  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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dvil  list  rewired,  we  shall  not  rejieat  our  statement,  further  than  by 
lecapitulaliag  the  chief  proviBions. 

Id  1816  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of  public  chorf^es  to  tlie  amount  of 
£255,768.  anil  the  future  provision  for  it  ivna  fixed  nt  the  aum  of 
£l,083.7-29.  £100,000  more  was  graiittd  for  Uie  support  of  the 
utablishment  of  George  111.  at  Wtndsor-CaMle,  nnJ  £10,000  per 
annum  to  Quecu  Charlotte,  afterwards  continued  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
for  nupuriQtendence.  In  the  sHine  year  £60,000  was  voted  for  the 
eetahlisliment  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Coburg.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Boving  of  £10,000,  by  the  premature  dentli  of  the 
PiiuceM  of  Wales,  in  1817,  all  these  arrangeniunU  continued  until  tha 
accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,  when  the  civil  list  woe  fixed  at 
£1,057,000,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  that  monarch's  reign. 

HaTing  (ibtained  the  ordinary  chaises  of  the  civil  list,  u-e  next 
inquire,  what  extraordinnrv  aids  flowed  into  this  insatiable  gulph.  Uke 
his  predecessor,  George  IV.  was  constantly  receiving,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  income,  refreshers  out  of  the  Admirsltj  droits,  Gibraltar  duties, 
■nd  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  either  in  aid  of  the  privy 
puree,  to  defray  travelling  expenses  among  his  lieg^.  or  to  meet  extra 
outgoings  in  the  household.  Besides  these,  many  itonis  ordinarily  in- 
nerted  in  that  annual  budget  of  miscellanies,  the  cifil  list  coutiHgenciea, 
uoght  in  justice  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  sovereign.  Then, 
again,  what  masses  of  money  have  been  swamped  in  the  royal  palaces. 
Upwards  of  £600,000  has  been  already  granted  for  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  the  Pimlico  residence.  On  Windsor-castle  the  sum  abeady 
expended  amounts  to  £894,500;*  and  £190,670  more  is  requisite  to 
finish  this  gothic  barbarism.  It  is  said  that  the  pavilion  at  Brighton 
c«et  a  million  of  money ;  and  on  the  cottage  in  the  Great  Park  half  a 
million  «a«  expended.  For  the  two  last  fuels  we  have  no  official 
authority,  but  Ihi'v  ;in;  trniin  nf  c\mv:i^rsnr(>  not  improbuble  in   a  kin^ 

whoee  stud  of  horses,  though  he  seldom  journeyed  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  pleasure-grounds,  was  upwards  of  200  ;  and  whose  old  clothet, 
white  kid  inexpressibles  with  white  satin  linings  included,  after  bia 
death,  actually  sold  in  the  heap  for  £15,000  !  Such  are  the  bleseingB 
conferred  by  a  monarch  of  taste,  who,  through  the  agency  of  lervue 
ministers  and  a  patient  people,  obtained  ample  means  to  gratify  his 
most  fantastic  desires. 

Nothing  has  been  yet  said  of  the  burthen  imposed  by  the  young«r 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  pensions  of  these  are  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  form  a  distinct  charge  from  the  civil  list.  The 
annuities  payable  at  the  time  of  the  late  demise,  exclusive  of  militajy 
pay  and  otGcial  emoluments,  amounted  to  £248,500  per  annum. 

Every  change  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  royal  family  entaiLi 
additional  expense  on  the  community,  whether  it  be  a  marriage,  a 
christening,  or  a  burial.     In  the  first  case,  there  is  a  grant  for  an 

■  Pari.  Report,  No.  ST,  8m*.  IW. 
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outfit ;  in  the  second,  a  gprant  for  tupport  and  education ;  and  in  the 
last,  a  provision  for  the  senrants  of  Uie  deceased.  The  puhlic  is  now 
paying  upwards  £30,000  per  annum  for  the  servants  of  George  III., 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  Queen  Caroline.*  In  1825  an  annuity  of  £6000 
a-year  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Cumherland,  to  support  and  educate 
his  son,  Prince  George-Frederick- Alexander-Charles-Emest- Augustus 
of  Cumberland,  (gracious  heaven,  what  a  long  name  this  child  has  got) ; 
in  the  same  year  a  like  annuity  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  for  Alexandrina- 
Victoria,  which,  in  1831,  was  augmented  to  her  royal  highness  by  an 
additional  grant  of  £10,000.  One  might  suppose  these  high  personages 
had  never  been  married,  and  the  fact  of  having  ofiapring  was  among  the 
accidents  of  life  for  which  they  were  totally  unprovided. 

People  naturally  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  heaps  of  money  ab- 
stracted from  them  in  taxes;  they  are,  in  fact,  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  costliness  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
and  the  profusion  with  which  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  skill  is 
lavished:  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes  on  these 
subjects.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  two  last 
reigns ;  afler  the  preceding  explanations  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to 
comprehend  and  verify  the  subjoined  recapitulation. 


Summary  of  the  Royal  Expenditure^  from  the  Accession  of 
Ueorffe  II f,  to  the  Death  af  George  IV. 

From  the  accesBion  of  George  III.  to  January  6, 1815, 
the  income  of  the  civil  list,  and  parliamentary  grants 
to  liquidate  debts  thereon. £61,019,561 

Parliamentary  grants  to  the  royal  family,  and  for 
judges  and  other  services,  of  the  charge  for  which 
the  civil  list  was  relieved 9,661,890 

Monies  applied  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues 1,661,717 

Debts  on  the  civil  Ust,  January  1815 4tl,S56 

Civil  list  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  January  6, 

1816 Ii480,000 

Total  royal  expenditure  from  the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  year  1816   •4,746,M6 

From  1816  to  1890,  the  income  of  chril  Ust  by  66  Oeo. 

III.  c.  46 4,994,916 

Windsor-castle  establishment  during  the  same  period, 
including  allowance  for  euaioM 440,060 

Parliamentary  grants  for  pensions,  salaries,  and  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved 1 ,968,071 

Pensions  and  official  salaries  of  the  royal  dukes  and 
princesses,  including  Prince  Coburg  and  Queen 
Caroline 1,395,944 

Monies  applied  in  aid  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
from  the  hereditary  revenues    950,000 

Revenues  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  •  •        100,000 

Allowance  to  Queen  Chariotte  to  her  death  in  1818  . .        116,400 
Total  royal  expenditure,  from  1816  to  1820   8i094,999 

Carried  forward. .  •  .£79,774,968 
^  Annual  Ffaasee  Accounts,  SeasioB  1890,  p.  194. 
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BruuRht  fnrHurd £7a,TT*,Sas 

Vroia  IS20  lo   1330,  tbe  income  of  tbp  ciiil   list,  by 

I  Gi-ii.  IV.  c.  1     10,070,00(1 

PBrliaairourj  granU  for  p«iiBiotiR,  uliirit-B,  and  sei-. 

f  iUH,  of  which  ihe  civil  Vat  wu  relieved S,S!>7,(18U 

Penaiimi,  aalariea,  luid  allowancea  of  Hit  royal  dukoi 

and  piiDCeaet,  iadudioj;  Prinm  Coburg 3,5*ii,DOO 

Monies  appreprialtnl  to  the  use  of  ihc  kiog  and  ro^al 

dukea,  out  of  Admiralty  droils  luid  Oibrallar  dutiea        1S0,(KM> 
ftercnuci  of  the  duchieji  of  Conmall  and  Laocaaler 

pnidialo  the  priry  purse 250,000 

AllawanccB  lo  the  Ule  eervaotE  of  George  HI.,  Queen 

Chortotle,  and  Queen  Choline  SSO.noO 

El^^nse  of  repBiriog  and  impro«lt]g  UuckiDgham-pa- 

Ucn,  tu  1830 iOG^ia 

Grants  Tor  the  alteration  and  improTemenl  of  Windsor- 

caalle,  U)  January  S,  1830 S3T,fiOD 

Total  royal  PXpcnditnte,  from  1830  lo  IMO....  1»,3<<^>'I1S 

OKANDToTALorthc  Royal  Expenditure,  ^m  the 
aeceasion  of  George  III.  lo  tbe  death  of 
George  IV £oifiO0,Wl 


Tlie  pensions  and  official  emolumeDts  of  the  royal  dukes,  from  first 
catertn^  into  public  life  to  the  year  1815,  ure  not  included ;  aud  there 
an  various  fees  and  perquisites  of  which  they  were  in  the  receipt,  and 
aanuities  to  the  princesses  on  the  Irish  civil  list,  of  which  wo  liave  not 
been  able  to  obtain  uuthentic  returns.  The  total  amount  of  the  incomes 
of  tbe  kbg  and  roj-al  family,  fur  tho  last  seventy  years,  cannot  have 
been  leas  than  £100,000,000  tterling,  making  the  average  expenditure 
of  B  single  family  £1,428,571  per  annum. 

The  pyople  «f  England  have  heen  so  long  familinri^ed  lo  tile  Inviah 
expenditure  of  their  rulers,  that  we  fear  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  ONE  iiundked  millions  of  money.  Thehest  way 
to  bring  the  mind  rightly  to  eBttmate  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  is,  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  amount  of  evil  it  might  have  averted,  or 
the  good  it  might  have  accomplished,  had  it  been  judiciously  appro- 
priated to  the  attainment  of  objccis  of  national  utility.  An  annual 
revenue  of  £1,428,571  is  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  sums  levied  in 
poor-rates  during  the  two  reigns,  and  would  maintain  two  mdllons 
of  poor  people.  By  the  saving  of  such  a  sum  how  many  trumpery  taxes 
might  have  been  repealed,  which  harass  and  impede  the  industrious 
citizen !  What  a  fuud  it  would  form  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  con- 
stantly recurring  from  cltanges  in  the  seasous  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
commerce  !  It  is  calculated  ttiat  the  annual  application  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  would  enable  to  emigrate  the  whole  of  the  redundant  industry 
yearly  accumulating  from  the  progress  of  population.  How  much 
more,  then  might  be  effected  by  the  application  of  £1,428,571  per 
annum.  What  an  impulse  it  would  give  lo  our  mercantile  navy,  by 
creating  employment  for  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  »ettlers : — 
what  stores — what  implement  of  i^riculture,  and  other  necessaries,  it 
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would  fornish  to  families!  Internal  industry  would  be  stimulated; 
new  communities  founded ;  the  waste  and  desolate  parts  of  the  earth 
reclaimed  and  peopled;  and  by  opening  new  channels  of  employment 
and  demand,  some  of  the  evils,  which  most  embitter  our  social  state, 
alleviated. 

A  republican,  perhaps,  would  contend  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  millions  might  have  been  saved  to  the  community,  and  point  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  an  example  of  frugal 
government.  Their  king  only  costs  ^ve  thousand  a-year,  instead  of  a 
million ;  and  their  other  functionaries  are  equally  cheap  and  reasonable. 
As  for  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  grooms  of  die  stole,  master  of  the 
hawks,  master  of  the  robes,  and  other  masters  and  lords,  they  have  none 
of  these  things.  And  where  is  the  loss  they  have  sustairod  ?  Their 
government  never  appeared  deficient  in  dignity  or  efficiency  at  home  or 
abroad ;  and  the  duties  of  the  executive  magistracy  have  been  discharged 
quite  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Tliere  is  much  truth  in  this ;  but  the  British  people  seem  to  ha^^e  a 
taste  for  monarchy,  and  it  is  a  point  now  hardly  disputed,  that  every 
community  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government.  It  is 
true  our  chief  magistrate  is  nut  the  most  efficient  of  public  servants ; 
neither  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country,  conducting  its  negotiations, 
nor  personally  exercising  judicial  administration.  Still,  we  do  not  con- 
sider him  quite  so  useless  in  his  station  as  "  the  gilded  globe  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Paurs,"  to  which  the  capital  '*  of  the  Corinthian  column*' 
has  been  rather  absurdly  compared.  Every  society  must  have  a  head — 
a  king,  president,  or  dictator ;  and,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  hb  revenue, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  state  and  income  of  his  subjects. 
A  riclily  endowed  church  and  aristocracy  demand  a  richly  endowed  king 
to  match :  simultaneously  with  the  curtailment  of  the  income  of  the 
monarch  ought  the  revenues  of  the  priesthood  and  nobility  to  be  cur- 
tailed, by  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  repeal  of  corn-laws,  and  a  more 
equal  partition  of  national  burthens. 

Hie  superior  income  of  the  sovereign,  however,  does  not  comprise  all 
the  advantages  he  enjoys  over  his  lieges.  The  king  pays  no  house-rent 
or  taxes ;  and  if  he  travels  he  pays  no  turnpikes.  If  he  marries  there 
is  an  outfit ;  if  he  has  a  child  there  is  a  portion ;  if  he  dies  he  is  buried 
at  the  public  charge,  his  widow  receives  £100,000  a  year  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  has  two  splendid  mansions  wherein  to  mourn  her  loss.  Hius 
all  the  relations  and  vicissitudes  of  life  are  so  amply  provided  for  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  king  can  have  to  pay,  or  on  what  objects  his 
immense  income  can  be  expended.  Here  is  certainly  a  mystery.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  functions  of  the  regal  office  have 
degenerated  into  etiquette ;  and  the  exalted  individuals  who  discharge 
them  have  become,  as  one  of  the  number  obsen'ed,  little  more  than  a 
ceremony,  whoso  duties  are  nominal,  and  whose  outgoings — great  though 
they  be — consist  only  of  trappings,  attendance,  and  pagpeantry. 

In  what,  for  example,  consist  the  duties  of  a  king  of  the  old  Earopcan 
fashion  ?—  At  first  sight  they  appear  great  and  manifold :  he  holds  courts 
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andlorees — opens  and  prorogue  parliameiit — chooBes  minisUsrB  of  slate — 
examines  and  signs  all  public  grunts  and  dociimenU.  Tiiese  futictioDS 
appear  qiiilc  aufficieot  la  occupy  the  attention  of  one  individital ;  but  if 
we  examine  ihem  more  closely,  we  shall  £nd  they  are  vain,  shadowy, 
and  unimpoiiant. 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  court  ? — A  pa^ant,  a  farce,  in  which  a 
train  of  useless  olScers,  gaudily  attired,  assemble,  and  those  wlio  have 
obtained  an  appointment,  a  pension,  or  place,  express  their  gratitude 
by  kissing  the  royal  hands  1 

What  is  a  Itaee  ? — A  larger  moBter,  a  pregentatioD  of  titled  mendi- 
cantB  and  others,  who  move  in  proceuion  hcforo  tho  kini; :  they  hovr, 
and  be  bows,  and  sometimes  smiles ;  tfaey  pass  on,  uiother  and  another, 
as  "  gr^it  a  fool  as  t'other;" — and  this  is  a  levee. 

How  does  the  king  auth«Dticnte  public  documents  ?  He  writes 
W.  B,,  or  W.  Rex,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  picco  of  parchment,  vel- 
lum, or  paper:  this  was  done  by  a  Tnanhine  in  the  last  reign,  and  many 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  retained,  and  ft  similar  contri- 
vance extended  to  other  r^gal  functions,  by  which  the  monarch  would 
bare  been  able  to  retire  on  half-pay,  or  with  a  superannuation  alloW' 
«nce. 

What  is  the  opening  of  parliament? — The  kinp  going  in  great  state 
M  the  houKe  of  peers;  reading  about  a  dozen  lines  prepared  for 
bim  by  his  miniaterK,  containing  nothing  eitlier  rich  or  rare,  and  then 
i*t»niing  in  the  same  state. 

What  is  a  prorogation  ? — Much  the  same  as  the  last ;  with  this  difl'er- 
tace,  that  the  rogues  arc  sent  to  kill  partridges,  instead  of  being  called 
together  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk. 

How  do«8  the  king  choose  his  ministers  ?  He  does  not  choose  them 
at  all ;  they  are  choeen  by  a  majority  of  the  parliament,  which  ia  chosen 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty -four  individuals  called  boroughmougers,  who 
have  been  chosen  by  God  knows  whom,  but  who  appear  to  have  been 
a  visitation  inflicted  on  the  people  as  a  punishment  for  apathy  and 
gialKbility. 

Are  not  kings  the  fathers  of  their  people  ?~-They  are  so  called,  but 
they  are  very  unlike  fathers,  since,  instead  of  foeding  and  protecting 
their  children,  their  children  feed  and  protect  them. 

Kings  are  called  tlie  sovpreigns  of  their  respective  statps  ? — They  are 
W  styled,  certainly,  but  this  is  another  fiction  of  feudality  and  priest- 
craft. The  sovereignty  is  iu  the  people  ;  and,  as  every  day  affords 
experimental   proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position,   there  are  now  few  to 

Such  is  a  catechism  of  the  duties  and  attributes  of  what  may  be  de- 
nominated feudal  kings :  as  to  citizen  kings,  our  experience  of  thom  is 
yet  too  limited  to  decide  whether  or  no  they  are  an  improvement.  But 
of  the  elder  sort  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  they  have  little  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind :  formerly  they  were  great  destroyers  of  their 
species,  and  latterly  they  have  been  greatconnumers  of  victual.  "  When 
we  see,*'  says  Rabelais,  "  the  print  of  Garagantua,  that  has  a  mouth 
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OS  large  as  an  oven,  and  swallows  at  one  meal  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  bread,  twenty  oxen,  a  hundred  sheep,  six  hundred  fowls,  fifteen 
hundred  horses,  two  thousand  quails,  a  thousand  barrels  of  wine,  six 
hundred  peaches,  five  hundred  pine-apples,  &c.  &c.  who  does  not  say — 
That  is  the  mouth  of  a  King  ?*' 

POLICY    AND    CHARACTER   OF    THE   TWO    LATE    REIGNS. 

Having;  dwelt  so  long  on  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  late  reigns,  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  have  patience  with  us  while  we  submit  a  few 
strictures  on  their  political  and  social  bearing. 

The  personal  character  of  George  III.,  and  the  predominant  maxims 
of  his  reign,  are  too  well  known  to  require  elucidation  in  this  place  ; 
but  one  part  of  his  policy  has  either  not  obtained  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, or  is  not  so  generally  understood.  It  is  thought  this  prince, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  held  in  thraldom  by  the  boroughmongers :  this 
is  an  error.  Although  the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  king  were  not 
of  a  high  order,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  of  his  race 
who,  if  he  did  not  emancipate  himself  from,  at  least  lightened,  the  yoke 
imposed  on  the  executive  by  the  aristocracy. 

The  great  families  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  claimed,  for  their  services,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  government 
of  the  kingdom;  having  averted  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  they 
sought  to  establish  a  despotism  in  themselves,  and  transmit  the  divine 
right  of  power,  wrested  from  the  monarch,  to  their  own  posterity. 
Parliamentary  reform  had  not  been  agitated ;  and  the  people  being  of 
little  political  importance,  the  sovereign  was  the  only  obstacle  to  this 
oligarchical  pretension.  Hence  their  intrigues  and  encroachments  were 
exclusively  directed  against  the  Crown.  They  sought  to  render  the 
regal  office  a  mere  name ;  the  king  a  puppet,  to  be  moved  by  wires,  of 
which  they  held  the  strings,  to  be  brought  out,  like  the  unfortunate 
Montezuma,  on  show  daySy  decked  out  in  the  habiliments  of  royalty,  to 
inspire  the  multitude  with  respect  for  authority.  William  III.  groaned 
under  this  system  ;  Queen  Anne  patronized  its  opponents  ;  the  first  and 
second  George,  having  little  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  and  by 
nature  not  much  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  submitted  to  it 
quietly ;  but  to  the  credit  of  George  III.,  he  openly  rebelled  against 
aristocratic  usurpation.  The  king  perceived,  and  his  mother,  the 
princess-dowager,  in  concert  with  lord  Bute,  demonstrated  to  him  the 
galling  bondage  in  which  his  predecessors  had  been  held  by  the  arrog^ce 
of  the  Devonshire,  the  Pelham,  the  Portland,  and  other  towering  families. 
**  George,"  said  the  princess,  **  be  King  ;"  and  the  prince  obeyed  her 
constant  exhortation,  and  became  so  not  only  in  name  but  reality.  The 
design  was  laudable,  and  even  constitutional ;  the  king  his  prerogatives, 
and  the  people  their  representatives,  being  the  whole  creed  of  reformers. 
But  it  w  as  only  the  first,  not  the  second,  the  king  regarded ;  while 
grasping  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  equally  averse  to  the 
rights  of  the  Commons. 
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Lonl  Bule  uiu  appointed  tbc  first  minister  on  the  new  system.  Being 
a  man  of  little  capacity,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  and  ttia  management 
of  putitis,  he  vas  compelled  to  retire.  But  the  king  did  not  abandon 
hn  object.  Partly  by  the  uotractableness  of  hia  otvn  character,  partly 
bj  the  adroitness  with  which  he  played  the  factiomi  against  each  other, 
but  moBt  of  all  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
from  taxation,  the  augmentation  of  the  peem^,  the  establishment  of 
tbe  kinking  interest — aided  with  the  money -Jobbers,  contractoi«,  and 
■peculators,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  aristocralJc  fetters.  Hia 
{odepcndencc  may  be  dated  from  the  American  war.*  That  contest  waa 
purely  bis  own.  It  is  even  said  he  first  suggested  the  stamp  duty.  So 
much,  however,  was  it  considered  the  king's  persoaat  ({aam:\,  that 
tboM  who  did  not  concur  in  it  were  branded  as  disloyal. 

The  la^t  attempt  of  the  aristocracy  to  reduce  the  king'  (o  a  stat^  of 
pupilage  WHS  made  in  1763.  by  the  famous  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  This 
great  measure,  framed  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  intended  to  establish  a 
counterpoieo  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  by  vesting  the  pntroQi^  of 
India  in  fiOeen  individuals  chosen  by  parliameut  ;  in  other  worde,  by 
tbu  coalition  administration.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more 
effectual  for  the  purpose  ;  for  it  would  have  placed  tho  sovereign  of 
England  at  the  mercy  of  the  soveroigns  of  Bengal,  and  erected  a  mound 
from  which  the  palace  of  St.  James's  might  always  be  maint^ncd  in 
dutifnl  and  respectful  obedience.  But  the  king  penetrated  the  suare 
that  iraa  laid  for  him  ;  and,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  court  influence 
and  the  artftil  excitement  of  popiilar  clamour,  the  bill  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  Whigs,  driven  from  power  in  diegrace,  sunk  into  complete  tn- 
ngnificance.  Their  union  with  lord  North  exposed  to  the  country  the 
profiigacy  and  rottenness  of  their  public  principles.  It  was  the  death- 
blow fy  pnrty.  "  Frdiu  tlif  monipnl,"  Biys  tbi?  bL=hnp  of  Llaiidaff,  "  the 
coalition  was  formed  betwixt  lord  North  and  tlie  men  who  for  many 
years  had  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  his  political  principles,  I 
lost  all  confidence  in  paWic  men.  I  clearly  saw  that  they  sacrificed 
their  public  principles  to  prii-ate  pique,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambi- 
tion." The  observations  of  Sir  N.  Wraxsll  are  to  the  same  purport. 
Mr.  Nieholls,  in  his"  Recollections,"  says,  "  from  the  death  of  lord 
Rockingham  they  became  a.J'aclioa,  and  their  eflorts  were  no  longer 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  public  object."  These 
writers  speak  from  contemporary  impression,  and  consequently  repre- 
sent the  general  feeling  excited  by  their  conduct. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  party  is  too  fresh  in  public  recollection 
to  require  illustration.  There  arc  some  Whigs  3-ct,  as  there  are  some 
Jacobites,  Bourbonites,  and  Johannites ;  for  sects  and  parties  hardly 
ever  become  extinct,  however  absurd  their  dogmas.  But  upon  the 
whole,  both  Whip^ism  and  Toryism  may  be  considered  defunct  super- 
Btiiions  ;  and  the  impostures  having  been  unmasked,  men  are  now  only 
shocked  at  the  groesnesa  of  tho  idolatary  by  which  they  bad  been  so  long 

Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  in  their  endeavours  to  coatroul  tho 
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executive,  one  or  two  observations  may  be  made.  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  after  its  enormous  augmentation  daring  the  American 
war,  required  abridgement,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  highly  objectionable.  The  Whigs  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  weight  into  the  wrong  scale ;  they  saw  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Crown,  but  were  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  People :  they  looked  only  to  themselves,  and  instead 
of  raising  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution,  sought  only  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and,  by  providing  sinecures  and  places  for  their 
adherents,  balancing  the  patronage  of  the  monarch.  Hence  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  viewed  their  policy  not  only  with  contempt  but 
abhorrence ;  for  it  contained  no  invitation  to  popular  support— no  gua- 
rantee for  public  liberty,  and  was  merely  the  selfishness  of  party 
struggling  for  the  influence  and  emoluments  of  regality. 

Yet  the  Whigs  have  complained  of  ingratitude,  of  the  people  having 
been  deluded  from  their  *^  Natural  Leaders  !*'  But  is  not  this  a  faith- 
ful history  of  their  conduct  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  from  the  Revolution 
to  tlie  end  of  the  last  reign,  the  people  had  no  alternative,  save  des- 
potism in  the  sovereign,  or  despotism  in  an  oligarchy  ?  Is  it  surprising 
tliat  they  revolted  from  both  these  propositions ;  that  they  repulsed  with 
equal  scorn  the  open  partizans  of  absolute  power,  and  those  who,  under 
hollow  and  hypocritical  professions,  sought  to  inveigle  them  out  of  their 
liberties,  or  render  them  the  passive  instruments  of  personal  ambition  ? 
From  such  **  natural  leaders'*  it  was  time  the  people  separated,  and 
established  a  party  for  themselves.  That  the  secession  was  at  length 
accomplished,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  and  patriotic  efforts 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  were  the 
first  successfully  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt  from  aristocratical 
domination. 

These  strictures  on  the  aristocratical  factions,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
apply  only  to  their  public  conduct  during  the  period  under  review. 
Both  Tories  and  Whigs  have  recently  undergone  a  change  for  the 
better ;  the  administration  of  lord  Wellington  was  better  than  any 
preceding  administration  formed  from  the  same  class  of  politicians  :  many 
Tories  avow  sentiments  which  their  predecessors  would  have  repudiated 
with  horror ;  and  the  existing  Whig  ministry  we  feel  confident,  from 
all  we  can  observe  up  to  the  moment  we  are  writing,  (December  22d, 
1831,)  is  sincerely  bent  on  reforming  the  popular  branches  of  our  in- 
stitutions, on  reducing  the  government  expenditure,  and  on  improving — 
if  that  bo  possible — the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  fact  is,  there  has  been  a  progression  (sir 
C.  Wetherell  would  say,  a  retrocession)  of  parties ;  the  more  liberal 
Tories  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  more  intelligent  Radicals.  But  to  what 
is  the  change  to  lio  a.scribed  ?  Why  solely  to  events — events  too 
obvious  to  be  here  enumerated.  Had  the  people  remained  quiescent, 
the  Whigs  would  have  continued  Whigs  still,  and  the  Tories  would  have 
been  unchanged.     But  the  people  have  become  enlightened  from  ex- 
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perieace  of  the  evila  inSicteil  by  bad  gavemmcnt ;  thoy  have  tasted  of 
the  furbiilden  fniil  of  knowledge — of  that  fruit  whli:h  mnny  would  glatlly 
hkve  kept  out  of  their  reach  ;  thoy  have,  in  short,  read  the  Black  Book, 
ami  tJie  consequence  is,  they  no  longer  contiuue  the  duped  spectators 
of  the  tracasseries  of  faction  ;  they  will  no  longer  Buffer  the  leKialaturo 
of  a  great  empire,  inalituted  solely  for  their  service  and  beneht,  to  be 
merely  an  arena  for  aristocratic  contention,  intrigue,  and  selfish  am- 
bition ;  they  care  nothing  about  men  —  who  ia  in  or  who  ia  out,  but 
iiuiiit  on  the  adoption  of  measures  advantageous  to  themselves — and 
tliese  measures  are  an  efficient  reform  of  an  iiisuIUng  mock  representa- 
tion— of  an  oppressive  church— of  an  absurd  and  pluDiicringle^l  system 
— of  moDopoliea  aqd  t^KM  partiftl  iwd  unjiMt,  More  of  theeo  BubjecW 
hereaAer ;  at  present  let  us  return  to  our  task,  from  which  wc  have 
deviattMl  in  order  to  escape  for  a  moiuent  the  tedium  of  statistical  detail. 
The  great  theme  of  the  panegyrists  of  George  III.  is  his  privatQ 
virtues.  For  a  king  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  people,  it  ia  not  suffi- 
cient that  he  is  neither  paesiauately  addicted  tu  wine,  nor  women,  nor 
gaming,  and  that  he  docs  not  amuse  himself  occ^ionally,  afler  the  fashion 
of  the  KasI,  by  cutting  off  the  hcrula  of  his  lieges.  Betwixt  private 
men  and  iho^e  who  fill  important  public  stations  thero  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference. Tbe  former  may  livo  and  die  as  it  has  pleated  Heaven  to 
atake  lliem,  and  society  has  no  right  to  complain,  provided  they  observe 
the  laws,  and  neither  burthen  the  parish  nor  their  friends.  But  the 
condition  of  a  king  is  widely  difiereat :  ho  baa  no  privilege  to  be  inept ; 
lie  is  (ha  retained  servant  of  the  community,  nho  has  grave  duties  to 
dischai^e,  and,  bis  fees  being  enormous,  it  is  not  sutEcient  he  is  harm- 
len  and  inoffensive,  he  ought  to  be  actively  beneficial.  To  judge  of  the 
tdessiuga  accruing  from  the  roign  of  George  III.  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  contrast  the  stato  of  the  country  when  he  nsconiled  the  throne  witli 
the  ciindkion  li>  idiirh  il  was  rL'Juced  ivlitn  hh  intplloclual  twilight 
subsided  into  total  darkness.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  im^ine  how  any 
career  could  have  been  more  reckless,  profligate,  and  regardless  of  ulti- 
mate consequences  than  that  wiiich  entailed  tiie  paper  currency,  the 
monstrous  debt,  the  poor-rates,  and  a  vastly  increased  population  depen- 
dent for  subsistence  on  the  uncertain  demands  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Private  virtues  are  a  poor  set-off  against  national  calamities, 
especially  if  produced  by  inveteratti  obstinacy  and  error,  as  was  un- 
questionably the  case  with  the  two  great  ruinous  wars — those  against 
America  and  France— in  which  George  III.  was  engaged.  Although 
the  mental  endowments  of  tlio  king  were  very  mo<lerate,  and  he  possessed 
DO  strength  or  originality  of  mind  to  carry  him  beyond  the  notions  of 
religion  and  pohtics  impressed  during  his  education,  yet,  like  others  of 
the  same  intellectual  grade,  he  had  a  quick  scnso  of  whatever  tended  to 
interfere  with  his  own  interests.  He  fully  comprehended  the  effect 
likely  to  be  operated  on  the  status  of  his  order  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion. When  that  mighty  movement  began  to  nwnifest  itself,  he  put 
(says  Mr.  Nicholls)  Burkes  incendiary  publication  inlu  the  hands  of 
every  one  he  met.     He  said  to  evcrj-^ourtier  who  approached  him,  "  If 
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a  Stop  is  not  put  to  French  principles  there  will  not  be  a  king  left  in 
Europe  in  a  few  years."  In  fact,  he  was  the  greatest  alarmist  in  his 
dominions.  Mr.  Burke  and  the  duke  of  Portland  were  only  second  and 
third  to  him.  Mr.  Pitt  was  averse  to  the  war,  but  acquiesced  from  that 
truckling  love  of  place,  which  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his 
own  character  and  that  of  most  of  his  adherents.  In  like  manner  the 
Grenville  Whig  administration  consented  to  abandon  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, on  the  condition  of  royal  service.  But  the  renunciation  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  king. 

To  conclude,  George  III.  was  not  a  tool  of  the  boroughmongers,  but 
a  leading  and  active  partner  in  the  Oligarchy.  He  left  the  Crown  to 
his  successor  in  more  complete  sovereignty — more  independent  of  aris- 
tocratic influence — disputed  title— favouritism,  or  any  other  control, 
than  it  had  been  held  since  the  conquest.  His  reign  (as  Bishop  Watson 
obsen'es)  **  was  the  triumph  of  Toryism.  The  W^higs  had  power  for  a 
moment — they  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  lost  the 
king's  confidence,  lost  the  people's  confidence,  and  lost  their  power  for 
ever ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  there  was  neither  Whigism 
nor  Toryism  left ;  excess  of  riches  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with 
excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  imiversal  selfism.*'* 

As  we  consider  the  next  reign  nothing  more  than  an  elongation  of 
that  of  George  III. — the  government  being  conducted  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  and  maxims — we  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  it. 

George  the  Fourth  always  appeared  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
pleasure,  whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  made  a  king.  His  means  of 
indulgence  were  ample,  and  he  did  not  spare  them.  At  first  he  affiacted 
Whigism ;  but  this  might  arise  from  his  favourite  companions  in  horse- 
racing,  drinking,  and  intriguing  being  of  that  persuasion.  Still  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  orthodox  sort ;  for,  like  the  party  gene- 


•  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson,  p.  194.  This  work,  with  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  N,  Wraxall,  and  the  admirable  Recollections  qf  the  Reign  qf 
George  III.  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  comprise  valuable  materials  for  forming  a  true 
estimate  of  the  public  men  and  measures  that  distinguished  the  last  century. 
They  have,  we  believe,  been  either  unnoticed  or  greatly  misrepresented  by  the 
reviewers  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  no  great  consequence,  since  Truth  is  in  her 
nature  buoyant  and  insinuating,  and  must  ultimately  triumph  over  every  dis- 
advantage.  The  monopoly  of  the  press,  like  every  other  monopoly  opposed  to 
the  general  welfare,  is  fast  tending  to  a  consummation.  The  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Waldegrave  is  another  useful  publication  for  illustrating  the  factious  nature  of 
the  government  from  the  Revolution,  and  the  entire  want  of  public  principle  in 
the  men  who  directed  it.  It  is  impossible  to  help  commisseratiog  the  situation 
of  George  the  Second,  surrounded  by  venal  statesmen,  not  one  of  whom  would 
render  him  the  least  service  without  first  bargaining  for  a  batch  of  places  and 
pensions  for  his  relatives  and  dependents.  Even  Chatham,  with  whose  name  it 
had  been  usual  to  associate  better  things,  appears,  from  the  noble  author,  to 
have  been  no  better  than  his  compeers,  and  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  his  public 
duty  to  his  selfishness  and  ambition.  These  repeated  disclosures  must,  at 
length,  convince  the  most  incredulous ;  and  all  classes  allow  that  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  has  been  the  prey  of  mercenary  adventurers^ 
whose  sole  objects  were  to  plunder  the  people  and  tyrannize  over  the  monarch. 
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rally,  he  only  adhered  lo  his  Whig'  principlea  while  out  of  place,  and 
became  a  Tory  on  his  accceeiun  to  power.  But  the  politics  of  princes 
and  poets  are  seldom  n-ortli  iavestigating  ;  whatever  a.  King  of  England 
nwy  profess  while  heir-appftrent,  or  whatever  popular  principles  may 
be  held  by  a  Whig  Lord  while  out  of  otfice,  the  only  principles  com- 
patible with  the  horoDgh  ByateiD,  and  on  which  they  can  act  on  the 
aammption  of  power,  are  those  of  Toryism — that  is  corruption  and 
intimidntion ;  and  this  is  no  new  discovery,  since  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
almost  fifty  years  ago,  that  no  honest  man  could  carry  on  the  govera- 
ment  without  a  reformed  parliament. 

la  the  choice  of  hJ9  mioiBlera,  ae  in  other  things,  the  king  considered 
his  personal  ease.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  a  slight 
eEFurt  was  made  to  bring  into  (he  administration  his  early  friends ;  hot, 
finding  them  fastidious,  pragmatical,  and  disposed  to  meddle  in  his 
liouaebold  establishment,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  never  again 
veriously  resumed.  Castlereagb,  Canning,  Huekisson,  and  Sidmouth 
were  the  most  appropriate  servants  for  a  voluptuous  monarch.  These 
men  held  no  principles  that  could  interfere  with  his  moat  Invish  desires ; 
their  objects  wore  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  its  emoluments : 
bow  little  they  cared  abont  the  g'eneral  weal  may  be  instanced  in  the 
fad  that,  though  they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  a  long 
period  of  profound  peace,  they  never  set  about  reforming  the  most 
glaring  and  admitted  abuses  in  its  public  administration,  not  even  en- 
deavouring to  reform  the  currcncv,  economize  the  expenditure,  reduce 
the  debt,  improve  the  laws,  nor  the  commercial  system,  for  even  that 
originated  in  another  quarter.  Their  object  was  only  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  enjoy  the  tipoil,  and  this  they  were  ready  to  du  by  tba 
aid  of  any  shallow  and  temporary  expedient,  totally  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  foi-B  and  misery  it  might  entail  upon  the  country.  There  is  one 
event  connected  with  Canning  deserving  of  notice,  since  it  evinced  both 
discernment  and  firniness  of  mind  in  the  sovereign.  When  the  poor 
drivelling  statesmen,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  and  Melville  —  the  Polignncs 
and  Peyronnets  of  the  cabinet — refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  much,  we  believe,  from  personal  jealousy 
ai  aversion  to  his  more  liberal  ideas,  the  king  stood  manfully  end  mag- 
nanimously by  his  minister ;  and  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  Whigs  to  say, 
that  they  did  not  refuse  their  aid  in  the  mon\ent  of  peril.  Mr.  Canning 
was  the  best  of  his  set,  but  not  to  be  greatly  admired  for  his  patriotism  : 
be  was  clever  and  accomplished,  but  a  political  adventurer  merely, 
whose  polar  star  was  his  own  aggrandizement ;  had  he  lived,  he  would 
Dot,  we  apprehend,  have  been  long  premier,  and,  before  his  death,  he 
evinced  symptoms  that  showed  he  would  prove  neither  a  very  useful  nor 
very  profound  statesman. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  personal  history  or  delineation 
of  Oeorge  IV. ;  for,  in  truth,  we  have  nothing  to  communicate  on  these 
points  but  what  is  known  to  all  the  world.  lie  always  appeared  to  us  to 
afford  a  striking  confirmalion  of  Lavater'h  theory— his  physiognomy 
and  conduct  being  in  such  admirable  keeping.     Some  have  imagined  a 
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resemblance  between  him  and  the  Emperor  Tibeiiua.  Both  disappointed 
the  expectations  formed  of  them  previoos  to  their  accession  to  power. 
One  lived  secluded  from  the  sight  of  bit  subjects  at  the  island  of  Capri ; 
the  other  at  Windsor.  Women,  wine,  and  mere  sensual  indulgence 
formed  their  chief  emplo3rment  and  amusement.  Neither  of  them  knew 
how  to  forgive,  and  both  were  implacable  in  personal  resentments.  The 
penecution,  by  the  King,  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  and  all  who 
supported  her,  was  mean,  ungenerous,  and  unrelenting.  His  love  of 
dress  and  etiquette  was  coxcomical,  and  detracted  from  the  regal  dignity. 
His  love  of  seclusion  is  not  difficult  to  explain:  (George  IV.  was  a 
spoiled  child,  who,  through  life,  had  been  accustomed  only  to  do  what 
ministered  to  his  own  gratification.  In  his  latter  days,  neither  his 
vanity  nor  desires  were  likely  to  be  flattered  by  a  frequent  appearance  in 
public ;  age  had  deteriorated  his  charms  and  enfeebled  his  powers,  and 
to  mingle  among  the  *'  high-born  dames"  of  the  aristocracy,  to  select 
an  object  to  whom  to  cast  the  royal  handkerchief,  was  not  among  his 
urgent  necessities. 

To  conclude :  ''  God  is  just  in  all  his  ways  !**  George  IV.,  Lord 
Castlcreagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  are  all  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  They  lived  for  themselves,  and 
the  public  will  not  cherish  any  lasting  or  g^rateful  remembrance  of 
their  memories.  The  monarch  expired  on  a  chaise  percie — ^what  a 
death-bed  for  an  *^  exquisite  /"  Lord  Castlereagh  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  Mr.  Canning,  after  indulging  in  some  unseasonable  jokes  on 
the  infirmities  of  poor  Ogden — of  which  no  doubt  he  repented— -died  of 
internal  inflammation.  Mr.  Huskisson's  death  was  deplorable.  But 
what  ought  wo  to  learn  from  these  catastrophes  ?  —  Neither  to  envy  the 
g^reat,  nor  refuse  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate ! 
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No.  1. 


Expenditure  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  his  late  Majesty  s 
Household.— Par/.  Paper,  No.  17,  Sess,  1830. 

1820.  1823.  1826.  1829. 

dS  £  dS                £ 

Bread    1,422  ..  1,277  ..  1,04ft  ..  9,56S 

Butter,  Bacon,  Cheese,  and  Eggs  ....    2,405  . .  2,507  . .  4,2ft4  • .  4,980 

Vegetables    $07  ..  382  ..  646  ..        670 

Butcher's  Meat   5,785  ..  4.741   ..  7,132  ..  7,283 

Poultry 3,407  ..  2,624  ..  3,315  ..  2^ 

Fish 1,768  ..  1,674  ..  1,612  ..  1,32S 

AleandBeer   2,401  ..  2,438  ..  2,746  ..  2,466 

WaxCandles 3,011..  3,021..  3,602  ••  3,811 

Tallow  Candles 980  ..  663  ..  656  ••        720 

Grocery 2.414  ..  2J14  ..  2,686 


24,050        22,041        28,601         2eiS64 
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nrought  over !l. 

OiTery   J 

Froil  and  Coafectioiiar} 

Ht&udCreBm 

Whies,  LiqucDTS,  Kpirita,  Mineral  U's- 

tnv,  Corks,  BoKlea,  &e B,T33  . 

Vtmnt T.OlU  . 

ft  lobtDg Table  Unen    I.TWi  . 

Fori I.IW  . 

StMioniiry 

Bmicr;,  ImaaMiiiEer;,  atid  Caiter;  .  • 

CtilBB,  Kartheuware,  and  OIbm   1,041   . 

lAotu 8,317  . 

The  Kufal  Ganlens    1II,H31   . 

HauniJuy  Expriises    Ifl3  . 

Royal  Vachts l,tUT   . 

H.  R.  H.tbe  Duke  of  Cumborlaud  .... 

Koard  WRgPB  10  Si-rrants 3, 

TraiHIing  Expstises  ut  diilo    

Allunance  fur  Tabic  Brcx.  ,,,••. 

SaIi>riF8  tu  Kxtra  Servonli,  paj  of  hired 

AssiitanU,  Ac. I, 

Board  M  ign  u.  Yramen  n(  tiie  Oaard    S.I30  . 
.    Comppmaliim  ia  lieu  of  Artlolea  fvt- 

iHi]>  iMnrd  In  kind a,S4a  . 

SaodriPB  nod  Utsbunenciila 12,"" 

AmouBl  paid  In  each  year IMJMt 


2U,:itt4 
1.440 
LchMl 


tl8,X<0         l)S,a9T 


Board  of  Crtm  Chlh,  IBfft  Sept.,   1880. 


THOMAS  MARRARLE. 


No.  11. 
Expeniltture  incurred  in  the  Department  of  his  late  Majesty's  Robes. 

1K20 *3.513     0    3{ 

1B2I 9.940  10  II 

1H22 4.G»  la     S 

IB^iS 4.63a  18  114 

1S34 6,IS2     6     3J 

182S 4.T73  15     S 

1836 S,68T  IB     B 

182T MIK  1»     6 

IttZB S.95S   18     ■ 

IH39,  euJiogfith  JaDuaJ7, 1830 6.6T3  17    S 

Cffict  0/  Rubt;  I3th  Sfpt.  IBIO.  TIM.  BBENT. 
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No.  III. 
Expenditure  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse's  Department. 

1820.  1823.  1826.  1829. 

£  £  £  £ 

Liveries    7,729  ..  7,530  ..  9,057  ..  7,560 

Forage 4 6,566..  5,010..  6,368..  6,308 

Farriery    1,566  ..  906  ..  1,103  ..  1,217 

Horses 6,682  ..  5,392  ..  5,687  ••  3,246 

Carriages 8,354  ..  944  ..  3,782  ..  4,029 

Harness    798  ..  472  ..  785  ..  709 

Saddlery  2,053  ..  1,820  ..  817  ..  1,906 

Bitts  and  Spurs 181..  48..  117..  143 

Whips 129  ..  135  ..  133  ..  165 

Lamps,  Gaslights,  &c 505  ..  580  ..  1,012  ..  1,108 

CoalsandWood 838..  1,076..  1,299..  1,251 

Stationary    99  ..  53   ..  48  ..  57 

Turnery  Articles 152  ..  208  ..  190  ..  196 

Candles  and  Soap 165  ..  158  ..  172  ..  167 

Washing   120  ..  121   ..  132  ..  140 

Ironmongery    48  ..  105  ..  65  ..  70 

Allowances  for  Lodging —  ..  439  ..  367  ••  477 

Sundry  other  small  expenses* 637  . .  676  • .  607  . .  649 

Travelling  expenses  and  disbursementst    1,600  ..  1,487  ..  1,984  ••  1,701 

Post  horses 649  ..  652  ..  1,488  ..  1,130 

King'sPlates 2,126..  2,126..  2,336..  2,338 

StudBills 6,705   ..  621   ..  1,666  ..  1,196 

HuntDitto  3,064  ..  3,673  ..  4,313  ••  4,588 

Treasury  and  Exchequer  Fees 586  . .  400  • .  494  •  •  641 

51,932  34,532  44,024  40,991 

Deduct  Proceeds  of  useless  Horses  sold       915  2,179  2,856  1,226 

m^^^^^^^^mmm  ^ai^B^B^Ms^MV  *^^^i^b««b«  W^m^i^^^^m^m 

Net  Expense    51,017  32,353  41,168  39,768 

Master  qf  the  Horse's  Office,  Ut  Sept,  1830.  R.  W.  SPEARMAN. 


No.  IV. 

An  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Monies  paid  from  Admiralty 
Droits,  Gibraltar  Duties,  and  other  Fimds  than  Civil  List,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  between  1820  and  1830. 

£ 

The  expenses  of  his  late  Majesty's  journey  to  Ireland 58,261 

Ditto ditto to  Scotland   21,439 

Ditto ditto to  Hanover 13,206 

92,906 

*  These  expenses  are  such  as  water-rent,  pew-rent,  sand,  wheeler's  work, 
sweeping  chimneys,  blacking,  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  short  all  articles  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  foregoing  heads. 

t  The  disbursements  included  in  the  charge  for  travelling  expenses  are 
those  of  the  clerks  of  the  stables,  for  women  employed  to  clean  the  stable-ser- 
vants* rooms,  make  the  beds,  &c.  and  the  allowances  to  servants  in  lieu  of  hair- 
powder,  wigs,  and  silk  stockings. 


PENSIONS    OF    TllF.    ROYAL    rAMIL\.  '^37 

£ 

Bfoiight  over m,wie 

Tbeeipeoie  of  Gttiag  up  Ihe  state  rooms  at  S(.  Juidch's SJ,!ilT 

TbveipenMafcerUiDrepalistothe  Kojal  Lodge  in  Wlodaor  Great  Park  U,S66 

Th<-«xpeiue  of  repairing  the  Etalilei  at  Brighton 7,11S 

The  cipcnie  of  rumialiinic  Uie  Ruyal  MewB  at  Pimlico    10,083 

The  amouBl  iasucd  to  bis  lale  Majeslj's  privy  |iut5c ,  86,678 

The  amount  iMned  by  hia  late  Mujeaty'a  command  as  coatribnliouB  to 

eboriliea , ...■■.,.,■  IT  646 

The  expenee  of  furniture  purchased  for  Windsor  CasUe 10,00tt 

Tbe  exp«D»e  incurred  on  account  of  Iho  vililaribeQnee^orWirtsniberg  16,306 
Tbe  cxpeasc  of  fitting  up  tlie  apartments  of  Ilia  prcment  Majesty  as  Duke 

of  Clarence   d.lBfl 

The  nniouQl  udtaaccd  to  the  eieculora  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  , .     6,«0 

326,DS5 


Of  the  fore^ing  Amount,  there  was  applied, — 

To  PriTy  Potse £  BO,S73 

ToCharitiM    17,618 

Serrtcea  coodncled  bjr  tho  Lord  Chamberlain 11U,0S4 

Lord  Steward 4t,9$ii 

Maiterof  the  Horse 11.459 

Office  of  Works SH.OBV 

For  the  Journey  to  Hanover 1S,IUG 

EippnsH  of  Yachts,  PunuiTants,  Sec.  connected  with  the  Journeys  to 

Itvland  aod  Hanoier. 1,011 

For  clpenses  connected  with  the  Jonrney  to  Ireland,  incurred  by  the 

IrUh  Davernment 1,653 

To  tbe  Eiecotors  of  H.  R.  U.  the  Duke  Of  York 0,440 


GEO.  R.DAWSON. 


No.  V. 

ROYAI,    FAMILY. 

Return  of  all  Sums  of  Money  paid  from  the  consolidated  Fund  to  the 
several  Brancliea  of  the  Royal  Family,  exclusive  of  the  Civil  List. — 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  186,  Sess.  1831. 

Pension.        Granted. 

Duchess  of  Kent 6,000..    58  Geo.  III. 

Princess  Victoria  for  education 6,000. .       6  Geo.  IV.  • 

■  Hy  an  act  of  the  Session  of  16S1  an  additional  annuity  of  £10,000  is  granted 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  £4000  thereof  to  be  paid  durinR  tbe  life  of  her  royal 
bighness.  and  £6000  during  the  life  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 

The  provision  for  tbe  queen,  by  t  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  11,  in  case  she  survives 
the  kinR,  is  an  annuity  of  £100,000  ^  also  Marlborough  House  and  tbe  nnger- 
ship  of  Bushy  Park, 


]>«ke  of  Sussex    6,000..  | 
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D«ke  of  Cumberland ®'^^- J  47  O^!  III! 

f>*»  iRAAA     I  18  Geo.  III. 

*>*«« 16.000..^    lGeo.IV. 

Prince  George  for  education 6,000..      6  Geo.  IV. 

46  Geo.  III. 

47  Geo.  111. 

DiikoofCaiBbridge    ^»<^**  147  6m!  III! 

T^-.i  tKAAik     118  Geo.  III. 

Ditto 4,000..      lGeo.IV. 

DuJLe  of  Gloucester ^^'^®^- •  1  47  Gw!  III! 

Duchess  of  Gloucester  9,000..     52  Geo.  III. 

T»-*»  A  tu^n     f  50  Geo.  III. 

^^»tto 4,000.. J   iGeo.IV.» 

Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  Hombourg 9,000.  •    52  Geo.  III. 

•ni**«  ii  AAA      f  ••  ^•o.  III. 

Prmeess  Augusta    9,000..    52  Geo.  III. 

«^ -••««.•{•?  22:  i"^- 

Princess  So{khia 9,000..     52  Gea  III. 

Ditto ^•®^-J*lS2!lV^ 

Prince  Leopold 50/MO..     5606o.liLf 

Princess  SophU  of  Gloucester '^•^^  •  •  J  4T  Geo!  Hi! 

Total £210,000 

No.  VI. 

WINDSOR   CASTLE    AND    BUCKINGHAM    PALACE. 

Windsor  Castle. 

Expenditure  fpr  the  building,  which  has  already 

received  the  sanction  of  parliament £594,000    0    0 

Additional  sum  which  has  been  sanctioned  for 

additional  works  by  the  report  of  the  select 

committee  in  1830,  is    177,000    0    0 

For  the  bnilding 771, -060    0    6 

*  In  case  of  the  demise  of  any  of  the  four  princesses,  or  upon  themavriage  of 
any  one  of  them,  on  the  payment  of  a  marriage  portion  of  £40,000,  the  interest 
of  such  princess  so  dying  or  being  married  shall  cease,  and  the  annuity  of 
£86,600  shall  accrue  and  remain  in  the  three  other  prinoesses  ;  but  none  of  the 
above  princesses  can  receive  more  than  £12,000  eaich,  under  the  proviaiona  of 
the  Act  42  ^eo  III.  c.  57,  a.  2. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Hombourg  receive,  in 
addition  to  their  annuities  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  a  pension  of  £1000 
each  out  of  the  4}  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties. — Part,  Pinter^  No,  284, 
Seu.  1831. 

f  Prince  Leopold  resigned  his  pension  in  July,  on  accepting  the  crown  of 
Belgium ;  stipulating  for  annuities  for  his  servants,  and  the  keeping  up  of 
Claremont  House. 


WINnSOn    CASTI.E    ANn    nUrKIKGIIAM    PALACK,        '2^ 

A  tiMUnt  already  Kmntcd  for  rurnilurc,  U    ....  £2GT,000     0     0 

Fuitlier  amouDt  required    iSfiJO     9     S 

ForfumiWre  ..       280,570     0 

The  Bmuuol  wljkb  Iiiu  been  alivail;  ((tiuiUmI 

fur  the  purchase  of  laod  anil  huuaim,  ii )1,&00    0 

TcrriLsam  reqaired 1,081, I'D     V 

The  omouat  alrendy  grajited  beiog SUl.iOU     0 

There  u  Mill  required tgn,070    <J 

On  ncoaant  of  which  it  i>  prapa9«l  lo  fj^al 
in  tMl,  forlhe  building  «a  n;i;oinipead«<l  l>y 
Ifie  lelecl  cnmmillee  of  IS30 fiO,OI>0    0    D 

Tu  p«j  the  charge  altead;  incurred  for  furnl- 

lare  beyond  UieKraHl ZfiJO     0     3 

For  furnitnre  required  Tor  new  rooms 10,000     0     0 

03,070     0 

Leaving  to  be  granted  in  futare  ji-hts,  ncrordlng 

lutbc  repurtof  IhcBEloclcoiuiuiIteeof  lH3a   I£7,00a    u 

Buckintjham  Palace. 

The  anmnnt  required  towards  drfrayiag  the 

cbargt  incurred  of  debt  for  oork   tknc  and 

conlrooti  made  prior  In  th*  appoiolmrnt  of 

theaetoclcomoiittee  in  1831.  ii 100,000     U 

WindHir  Castle,  aa  above    (tS,(iTO    1) 

To  be  granted  la  1B31 llil.BTO    0 

Wbilehall  TrpaBury  Cbambera, »  n     r  •         o  u     <•.• 

87th  September,  IMl.         J  P^U.mtHlm'y  Fu^r,  S^SJl. 


No.  VII. 
AsciEST  Paymests  heretofore  charged  on  the  Civil  List  of  England, 
Ireland,   and  Scotland,    but  now  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund:  with  Nat«e  on  the  Origin  of  some  of  tlieae  Anauitiea. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  (expenses) 9,000    0    0 

The  Chief  JuBlice  in  Kyre,   North  of  Trent 8,110  10     6 

The  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent 3,155  IG  10 

The  Chief  Justices  in  Eyre  are  to  beabulislied  on  the  ex- 
piration of  existing  iolerestt. 

Master  of  the  Hawks I,ST2  10    O 

Kiug  James  II.  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  SCh  July,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  rei);n,  grunted  tu  Charles  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body,  the  offices  of  maater 
and  keeper  of  the  Hawka  of  his  said  Majesty,  his  heira 
and  successors,  ailer  the  decease  of  Thonias  Fetter  and 
William  CliifHnch,  nho  then  held  those  offices,  and  with 
the  same  allowiiaces  as  were  enjoyed  by  tliem,  vis.  £30  per 
month  of  twenty-eight  days,  and  lOs.  a  day ;  and,  also,  £S00 
per  annum,  that  is,  £S0  per  annum  each  for  four  Falconers, 
and  £600  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  Uawksj 
in  alt,  £1^TS  i  lOs. 


89  1 

S 

^S6  5 

4 

861  7 

0 

03  16 

6 

8  10 

0 

11  U 

8 

97  5 

0 

S7  1 

0 

379  10 

0 

189  4 

0 

8  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

11  IS 

8 

S7  I 

0 

S7  1 

0 

ft79  10 

0 

189  4 

0 
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Keeper  of  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  including  extra  allowance  for        £     «.   d. 

the  maintenance  of  the  animals, 435  16    3 

The  King  having  presented  the  Tower  Menagerie  to  the 

Zoological  Society,  the  public,  in  future,  will  be  saved  the 

salary  of  the  keeper;  also  the  charge  for  extra  aUewance 

to  the  animals. 

Knight  Harbinger  (to  cease  on  expiration  of  the  existing  interest)        140  13    6 

Keeper  of  the  Tennis  Courts  (tu  cease  on  expiration  of  existing 

interest) 

Keeper  of  Records,  Tower,  including  Clerks 1^36 

Keeper  of  Records,  Court  of  Exchequer 

Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  SherilFs  of  London,  for  Imposts  on  Wine 
University  of  Oxford;  viz. 

For  a  Preacher .perpetuity 

Professor  of  Divinity ditto 

—  Law..... ditto 

—  Physic ditto •• 

—  History    .ditto 

—  Botany ditto 

University  of  Cambridge ;  viz. 

On  a  perpetuity. .«..• 

For  a  Preacher • 

Professor  of  Divinity • ..•• 

—  Law •....••• •••• • 

—  Physic 

—  History 

—  Botany 

Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  perpetuity  

These  university  endowments  are  royal  grants,  the  earliest 
instituted  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  The  professorships  of  history  were  established 
by  George  I.  and  the  professorships  of  botany  by  George 
III. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield,  perpetuity 

Vicar  of  Lichfield 

Master  of  the  Temple 

Reader  at  Hampton  Court  Chapel 

Fellows  of  Eaton,  perpetuity 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  for  French  Ministers,  Savoy 

Ministers,  Isle  of  Man 

Charles  II.  by  Letters  Patent,  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  an  annuity  of  £100,  to  be  paid  for  ever,  to 
the  poor  Ministers  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  out  of  the  Heredl- 
tary  Excise. 

Bishop  of  Chester,  for  four  Preachers 187  14    0 

Queen  Elizabeth  established  four  Preachers  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for 
the  time  being.  Letters  of  Privy  Seal  have  been  issued 
at  the  commencement  of  each  reign  ever  since  for  the 
payment  of  £200  per  annum  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  for 
the  use  of  these  Preachers. 

Vicar  of  the  Tower perpetuity. 

Minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate ditto    

Churchwardens  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  Poor,  perpetuity 

Ditto St  Michael,  Comhill ditto ditto. . 

Ditto St  Magnus ditto ditto.. 

Schoolmaster  of  Southwell,  perpetuity 

Corporation  of  Dartmouth ...  .ditto 

The  first  grant  to  this  Corporation  was  dated  A.]>.  1481 ; 
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ANflRNT    CIIARUF.S    ON    CIVIL    LIST. 


:  the 


SUjOT  of  Macclesfielil 

niHcclcsGrld  U  a  Cbapulrf  in  Ihe  large  Parbb  of  I'rut- 
tiarf.  The  Chapel  niu  built  bj  Edward  I.  uiil  eiidowcd 
by  Edward  VI.  with  £50  :  6  ;  a  per  annum  for  ever.  James 
1.  in  conBide ration  uf  Ihe  sniullni^sB  of  the  itipend,  added 
*S0  per  annum  during  pleanurr.  The  grant  hat  been 
reuoivrd  at  ihe  coinmencemi^nt  of  enrh  rtign,  bj  ImI't 
patent,  directing  £50  yearly  to  be  paid  to  the  Muor  for 
a  "  picacher  lu  inslract  Ihe  people  of  the  town  of  Macolos- 
field  and  ihe  neighbouring  vilUgt^s  in  the  true  knowledge 
of  Ood  according  tu  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Church  of  En- 

Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis 

Diiu fur  repairini;  tliu  Pier   

Corporation  nl'  Berwick,  for  repuringa  br)<Ige  uver  the  Tweed.. 

Cbrist'i  Hospital 

College  of  SL  David's 

BrpTEsenlative  of  Sir  Jalm  Hynde  Cotton,  perpetaily 

Beiraof  Colonel  Fairfax  ditto 

A  grant  of  Charlea  11.  dated  in  1(1(10,  and  originallj 
cbaifced  on  the  CoBlom  Duties  of  Hnil. 

Bein  of  Nicholas  Yntea,  pBrpetoity    

A  grant  of  James  if.  to  Nicholas  Yatei  and  his  heirs, 
in  consideration  of  Francis  Yates  and  Margaret  bis  wife, 
tui>ing  been  particularly  Instrumental  in  the  preservation 
of  King  Charles  II.  from  the  hands  of  the  Rebels  Nft«r 
Ok  battle  of  Worcester,  nod  not  having  received  any  marks 
of  favour,  hj  reason  that  Ihe  said  Francis  died  soon  after 
Iht  Bestoraiion,  leaving  his  son  Nicholas  an  infant. 


Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper 

Deputy ditto   

Constable  of  the  Fort  of  Hillsborough  (hereditary)* 

Master  of  the  Hiding  House 

Physician  to  the  State 

Sorgeon  to  the  StAle 

Maslrrand  Cum  poser  of  Music 

DrputT d  itto   

Attendant  on  Balls 

Kettle  Drummer 

Serjeant  Trumpeter 

fiTinmpeters at  £17 -.Teach  .... 

TViolins at    IT  :  T  each  .... 


STen 


17  ;  T  e; 


3  Hautboys at    IT  :  T  each  . 

3  Krench  Horns at    IT  :  Tench  . 

4  Bass  Viols  nt    IT  :  T  each  . 

Dulcimer    
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Usher  to  Coancil  Chamber 266  10  4 

Hoase  and  Wardrobe  Keeper,  Dublin  CasUe. ••• 6S5  10  0 

Assistant ditto •  ItS  16  4 

Housekeeper  of  the  Phoenix  Lodge 30    8  8 

Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Gardens,  ditto.  • . .' •  S9    8  8 

The  Chief  Chamberlain 47    6  0 

Chief  Serjeant  at  Arras ••..••••  08    6  4 

Secondditto 864  17  8 

Clerk  of  the  Coancil l^MO  18  4 

Compiler  of  Dublin  Gazette 276  18  8 

Joint  Solicitor  in  Great  Britain 861    7  0 

Keeper  of  Records,  Birmingham  Tower 46111  0 

Keeper  of  State  Papers  46111  0 

Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  including  Lodgings  ...•.•••  401  11  0 

Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Limerick 886  18  8 

Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Castlemain 184  IS  4 

Chairman  of  Committees,  late  House  of  Lords • ••••  1,882    6  8 

8  Messengers,  late  House  of  Lords,  at  £65  :  4  :  8  each  ••••••••  lOS  14  0 

8  Doorkeepers ditto 65:18     each 106  10  0 

Housemaid ,. ••••.. 6    7  4 

2  late  Masters  in  Chancery,  at  £06  :  4  each 102    8  0 

Seneschal  of  his  Majesty's  Manors  ••••• 276  18  8 

Customer  of  Wexford 0    4  8 

Customer  of  Waterford  18  17  0 

Searcher  of  ditto • •••••  6    8  4 

Customer  of  Youghall  and  Dungarran • •  ••  881  11  0 

Comptroller  of  Cork 461  11  0 

Comptroller  of  Kinsale    «... •  02    6  4 

Customer  of  Killybegs • 02    6  4 

Comptroller  of  ditto 02    6  4 

Customer  of  Galway •  12    6  4 

Customer  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Carlingford •  876    8  4 

Searcher  of  Dundalk  and  Carlingford •«..•• •  4  12  4 

Searcher  of  Carrickfergus 6    8  4 

Searcher  of  Strangford  and  Donaghadee 020    4  8 

Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works 653  17  0 

Oneother ditto  860    4  8 

Oneother ditto  860    4  8 


SCOTCH    CIVIL    LIST. 


His  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland 

The  Hereditary  Usher  of  the  White  Rod 

Ten  Chaplains at  £50  each 

Six  Trumpeters   at    16  :  16  :  4  each    

Limner    ...,, 

Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  House 

Under  Keeper  of  ditto 

The  Porter  of  the  said  Palace   

Under  Falconer , ..,.• 

First  Physician 

Second  Physician ..••, 

Apothecary  ...,• » 

Clock-maker ,,, , ,, 

Master  of  the  Wardrobe 

First  Underkeeper  of  ditto .  •  • ..•••...  ^ 
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ANCIENT    CUARQES    OS    CIVIL    LIST. 

Second  tlndcrkeeper  of  Wardrobe ID 

Deputy  Keeper  of  Regalia 100 

Clerk  of  the  Stores 10 

Hiitoriofcrapliei IS4 

8«»eUT7  ta  the  Order  of  tbe  Thistle  370  I 

Dean  of  tiie  Order  of  Ibe  Thirtio M 

U«ber  to  the  Order  of  Ibo  ThiBllo ST 

The  Principal  Masters  and  ProfeMon  of  the  UDiversity  of  SI. 

Andrew's 1,010 

Ttie   Principal   and   ProfEftSora  of  the    MaTiachall  College    in 

Aberdeen    I,sy7 

Tbe  UoiTenitT  of  Ola^nn,  for  their  Ptoleuor«  1 ,100 

The  University  of  Edinbargh,  for  the  Profejsora   and  for  tbe 

BoUnic  Garden  and  M  uraum I  ,S19 

The  Procuralor  for  the  Church,  tor  defraying  tbe  charges  of  Church 

Biraits  inScodud,  nilli  llie  salaries  of  the  Officers    1,100 

Chsriticd  and  bounties  to  such  indigent  and  necessiloas  persons  as 
shall  be  npiiroTed  of  by  the  Harons  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  be  distributed  amongst  tbem  quarterly ;  including 

£l!tDH3S]ilBry  to  the  Almoner  and  Deputies i,SiO    < 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 1,030    < 

J(An  James  Edmonstane,  E<q.  retired  allatrance  as  late  Sheriff 

Depute  of  tbe  Shins  of  Bute 188     i 

King's  Plate,  to  be  run  for  at  Edinburgh     100     I 

Dilto  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  or  Body  Guard   30    I 

Ditto  Caledonian  Hunt    lOO    < 

For  the  Clerks  of  the  Auditor,  until  the  office  shall  bo  regulated 

on  the  cessation  of  the  eiisting  interest   330    I 

Whilehall, Treasury  Cliambtis,  ) 
30th  March,  1831.  i 


PRIVY  COUNCIL,  DIPLOMATIC  MISSIONS, 


AND 


CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A  BRIEF  notice  of  these  subjects  will  appropriately  follow  our  preced- 
ing exposition  of  the  hereditary  revenues  and  civil-list  The  namber 
of  members  of  the  Privy  Council  is  indefinite,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king;  the  privy  counsellors  of  William  IV.  amount  to  192,  com- 
prising the  royal  dukes,  the  archbishops,  the  ministers,  the  chief  officerB 
in  the  royal  household,  the  heads  of  the  law-courts,  and  all  the  principal 
nobles  and  commoners  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the  more  important  situa- 
tions in  the  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  government. 
They  sit  during  life,  or  the  life  of  the  king  who  nominates  them,  sub- 
ject to  removal  at  his  majesty's  discretion.  They  are  bound  by  oath  to 
advise  the  king,  without  partiality,  affection,  and  dread ;  to  keep  hia 
council  secret,  to  avoid  corruption,  and  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  what 
is  there  resolved.  To  assault,  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, in  the  execution  of  his  office,  is  felony. 

Although  the  ostensible  duties  of  the  council  are,  to  advise  the  king 
in  affairs  of  state,  yet  this  duty  is  seldom  discharged ;  and  a  privy 
counsellor,  as  such,  is  as  little  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  who  is  denominated  the  hereditary  adviser  of  the  Crown. 
The  really  efficient  and  responsible  advisers  of  the  king  are  the  ministers, 
especially  that  portion  of  them  constituting  the  cabinet.  No  privy 
counsellor  attends  in  council,  unless  expressly  summoned  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  summonses  are  never  sent  except  to  those  counsellors  who,  as 
members  of  the  administration,  are  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  his 
majesty.  The  privy  council,  then,  is  an  institution  of  state,  without 
salaries  and  without  duties ;  and,  as  such,  would  require  no  notice  in 
this  publication.  Authors  who  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers  in 
describing  that  '^  shadow  of  a  shade/'  the  English  constitution,  make 
a  great  parade  of  the  grave  functions  and  high  privileges  of  "  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  council  ;*'  but  practice  is  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  theory,  in  respect  of  this,  as  in  respect  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  government. 
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Alltiough  ihe  privy  council  ei  officio  is  little  mure  tlian  a  nonentity, 
yet,  from  extrioRic  circumstan<!es,  it  is  n  body  of  great  interest,  and 
some  account  of  it  ia  strictly  relevant  to  our  purpose.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  privy  counciellors  do  now,  or  have  held  important  offices  in  the 
state ;  and,  in  cnnBctguenco  of  these  offices,  hnve  contrived  to  concen- 
UMe,  in  thpir  own  persons,  a  miscellany  of  pensions,  salaries,  sinecures, 
nud  grants,  which  is  almost  incredible.  The  mass  of  taxes  consumed 
by  Ueoi^e  III.  and  IV.  having  been  set  foilh,  wo  may,  as  an  appro- 
priate seijuel.  Bet  forth  the  mass  of  taxes  annually  consumed  by  those 
"  grave  and  reverend  seignors,"  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  greatest  share  of  tlie  favour  and  confidence  of  those  monarchs. 

Our  task  will  bo  much  abbreviated  by  the  exposition,  in  the  session 
of  1830,  of  the  present  lirst  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  a  committee  of 
supply  on  the  I4thof  May,  Si  it  James  Ghau  am  moved  "  for  a  return 
of  alt  Habiries.  profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments,  whether  civil  or 
military,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  to  the  5lh  of  January,  1830, 
liald  and  enjoyed  by  each  of  his  MBJosty's  moat  honourable  Privy 
Council,  speci^ing,  with  each  name,  the  total  amount  received  by  each 
IndiviiluBl,  and  distinguishing  the  various  sources  from  which  tlie  same 
i«  derived."  After  urging  a  variety  of  cogent  ailments  in  support  of 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  his  motion.  Sir  James  made  the  following 
extraordinary  statement,  founded  on  documents  in  his  possession,  and 
which  statement  was  not  contradicted. 

"  He  had  divided  the  Privy  Counsellors  into  ctitsses,  excepting  from  each 
Ibe  Rojal  Family,  because  Ibey,  haviug  a  cerlain  iaronie  under  the  as»j|!;nnieat 
of  Arts  of  Farliampnl,  there  was  notbing  Toyslerious  about  then  ;  and,  in  uianj' 
caBi?s,  thfsv  areignnients  hnd  been  niiu)e  uuder  the  aanctian  o(  bills,  wliich  llid 
tbenuelves  ondei^ne  ditcussioa  ia  Ihe  Hoofe.  He,  Ihererore,  excluded  them 
altogether  from  his  calculations  upon  this  occasion.  Hie  total  number  of  Privj 
Coansellora  was  160,  of  whom  113  received  public  money.  The  whole  sun 
distributed  annually  amongat  these  113  was  £eS0,l64.  and  the  average  pro- 
portioD  of  that  sum  paid  tu  each  yearly  was  £5,753.  Of  this  lolal  or£BS0,IS4, 
£86,103  were  for  nn^mrei,  £442,411  for  active  services,  and  £131,630  for 
ftntioM,  making  together  the  total  which  he  had  staled.  Of  the  IIS  Privy 
ConnselloTSwbo  were  Ihus  receivers  of  the  public  tnoeey,  thirty  were  pliirvlifb, 
•r  perMDi  hotditg  mort  officii  than  ont,  whether  as  sinecurists  or  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers.  The  ainouDt  received  by  Ihe  plurolista  was  £221,133  annoslty 
unongit  Ibem  all,  oi  £7,311,  apon  an  average,  to  each  annually.  The  Dumber 
of  Privy  CouDselloTS  who  enjoyed  full  or  half-pay,  or  were  pensioned  as  diplo- 
matists, was  twenty-nine,  and  the  grass  amount  of  their  income  from  Ihe  public 
parse  was  £126,17S,  or,  apon  an  average,  a  yearly  income  to  each  individual  of 
£4,317  a  year  The  whole  number  of  Privy  Counsellors  who  were  members  of 
both  Housea  of  Parliament  was  siity-nine,  and  of  those  forty-eeven  were  Piaas, 
whose  gross  income  frmn  the  public  purM  iC(u£3TB,S4G,  or,iipon  an  average  to 
each,  £8,000  a  year.  The  remaining  twenty-two  were  of  the  House  of  Com- 
DMDB,  aed  the  ktom  amount  ol  their  receipts  was  £00,849,  or,  upon  an  average 
Id  each  individual, £4,l3ea  year.     II  appeared  then  that  there  were  113  Privy 
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CowifelloTB  receWing  the  public  money,  of  wboai  sixty-nine  were  memben  of 
either  house  of  Parliamoit  He  had  already  stated  that  sixty-nine  were  in  the 
receipt  of  public  money  by  way  of  salary ;  the  total  number  of  Priyy  Connsellors 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  tlurty-one,  and  of  these  twenty-two  were  charged 
upon  the  public  parse.  In  this  analysis  there  might  be  some  inaccuracy ;  but 
if  its  accuracy  were  denied,  his  answer,  short  and  conclusife,  was— grant  this 
motion,  and  proTe  the  error  to  the  public  satisfaction." 

The  motion  was  not  granted  ;  in  lieu  of  it  the  then  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  substitnted  and  carried  a  motion,  of  his  oicm,  for  a  return 
of  salaries  and  emoluments  above  £250,  held  bj  all  persons  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  honourable  member  had 
moved  for  the  return  of  the  public  emoluments  of  169  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Goulbum  overwhelmed  him  with  a  return  of  2000.  It  was  serving 
him,  as  Sir  James  remarked,  when  he  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  wi^ 
a  glass  of  wine  diluted  with  a  bottle  of  water. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  complete  avoidance  of  the  object  sought  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland.  Mr.  Goulbum  said  it  would  be  invidious  to  pro- 
duce a  return  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Privy  Council  alone.  What ! 
more  invidious  than  to  move  for  and  obtain,  as  was  the  case  in  1806,  of 
a  return  of  the  pensions  and  emoluments  of  the  royal  Dukes !  Or  more 
invidious  than  to  seek  and  obtain,  as  was  the  casein  1822,  a  return  of 
the  pensions  and  emoluments  of  the  honourahle  members  themselves ! 
Greorge  IV.  had  often  submitted  to  such  invidious  proceedings — ^his  in- 
come and  expenditure  too — the  amount  of  his  tailors*  bills-*  his  up- 
holstery bills — the  outgoings  in  his  household— even  down  to  the 
consumption  of  pickles  and  potatoes  ^had  all  heen  sifted  and  over- 
hauled, oftener  than  once,  and  lio  one  thought  it  invidious.  Receiving 
annually  a  great  mass  of  public  money,  which  imposed  a  heavy  horthen 
on  the  people,  they  had  a  right  to  look  into  his  majesty's  affiun,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  they  had  a  right  to  look  into  the  affidrs  of  these 
privy  counsellors.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to 
screen  the  most  honouraUes,  hj  mixing  them  up  with  the  clerks,  and 
tidewaiters,  and  other  subalterns,  who  serve  not  so  much  for  present 
pay,  as  the  hope  of  obtaining  higher  and  more  lucrative  appointments. 
It  was  a  dextrous  diversion  of  the  enemy's  attack,  worthy  of  the  sublime 
genius  who  framed  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  Act.  Precisely  the 
same  manoeuvre  is  resorted  to  by  the  apologists  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  to  conceal  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  clergy.  They 
have  a  great  repugnance  to  giving  separate  statements  of  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops,  the  dignitaries,  and  aristocratic  pluralists ;  they  like  to 
see  them  all  lumped  together^  those  with  high  connexion  and  in- 
fluence, and  those  with  none,— and  then,  after  exaggerating  their  num- 
bers two-fold,  they  call  upon  you  to  look  and  sympathize  at  the  miser- 
able pittance  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Mother  Church !  But  this  will 
not  do.  It  is  not  the  average  but  the  disproportion  that  shocks  public 
feeling.  A  friendless  incumbent  or  poor  clerk  cannot  make  his  miser- 
able stipend  go  a  jot  farther  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
because  there  is  some  court  bbhop   or  court  judge  with  ten  or  twenty 
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thoui3Dd  a  year.  What  the  community  revolu  at  is  the  h)t«l  burthon 
imposed  by  the  whole  number  of  fpitituol  and  lay  placemen,  chieSy  by 
the  exorbitant  emoluments  of  a  fen' favoured  individuals. 

The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  nevei-  published  a  list  of  the  cormo- 
ranlfl  of  the  Privy  Council,  manj  of  whom  still  continue  members  of  that 
an^gt  body,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  '  blushing  honours ;'  but,  aa 
they  have  ceased  to  exercise  the  same  influence  on  national  affairs  Binco 
the  accession  of  the  Whig  ministry,  it  is  minecCEsary  to  notice  them  hero 
individually,  and  we  shall  content  oureelves  with  recording  thetr  names 
in  oar  Phce  and  Pension  List. 

AMBASSADORS  AND    DIPLOMATIC    MISSIONS. 

l^ere  is,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  no  branch  of  our  multifarious 
civil  services  which  required  to  be  more  keenly  investigated,  and  more 
unsparingly  cut  down  thaa  our  foreig^n  embassies.  The  Whi^  have 
paired  off  a  little  of  tlie  e.^uberanca  of  these  dazzling  employments; 
but  their  reductions  ought  to  have  been  carriedstill  lower,  llie  embassy 
to  the  court  of  France  is  still  continued  at  £1 1 ,400  ayear,  independently 
of  a  splendid  house  to  live  in,  bought  with  the  public  money ;  that  to 
Russia  as  much,  with  £1000  a  year  additional  for  house  rent;  to 
Austria,  £11,050;  to  Turkey,  £7,J50;  to  Spain,  £7,350;  and  the 
minifilers  to  the  new  states  of  America  have  £4,00U  ayear  and  upwards: 
and  these  exclusive  of  allowances  for  outfits,  for  presents,  for  the  charge 
of  journeys  to  and  fro,  for  postage,  for  mourning-dresses,  for  birth-day 
fStes,  foe  illuminntiuns,  or  any  other  casual  outgoing.  No  Other  country 
■uakei  such  extrav^ant  allowances  to  her  ministerB.  Few  native 
noblemen  of  any  of  the  courts  here  enumerated  arc  able  lo  vie,  in 
household  expense,  with  men  possessing  such  princely  incomes ;  and  it 
onnot  be  politic  in  England  to  place  her  represeotatirea  in  a  point  of 
view  so  invidious  towards  the  communities  among  which  they  sojoum. 
Id  fact,  it  is  said  that  hints  have,  at  various  times,  been  transmitted 
b>  the  government  of  this  country  upon  the  annoyance  which  is  often 
felt  abroad  at  tiie  unequalled  revenues  allowed  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
diplomatists  at  foreign  courts,  for  the  support  of  what  she  calls  her 
dignity.  Now,  the  best  kind  of  national  dignity  is  that  which  renders 
justice,  and  demands  it — that  which  is  upheld  by  the  urbanity  and 
knowledge  of  the  public  officers  who  represent  their  nation  amongst 
foreigners ;  and,  after  the  common  decencies  of  respectable  life  have 
been  furnished,  Iittlo  if  any  thing  is  gained,  by  mere  extravagance 
and  ostentation,  to  the  interests  or  dignity  of  a  great  people.  America 
allows  her  envoys  and  plenipotentiaries  about  £3000,  and  secretaries  of 
legation  £32 1  per  annum ;  and  her  dignity  and  interests  are  adequately 
sustained  and  represented. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  plainer  than  if  men  of  a  high  order  of 
talents,  but  of  private  station  in  society,  were  to  bo  selected  for  foreign 
missions,  two  good  effects  would  follow.  The  national  business  would 
be  incomparably  better  done,  and  the  extravagance  of  liie  diplomatic 
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service  might  be  corrected  without  a  murmur.  It  is  far  otherwise  when 
men  of  noble  birth  but  mean  capacity,  make  love  to  the  appointment, 
and  are  cho8en  :  that  is  the  secret  of  our  vast  expenditure  in  diplomacy. 
The  borough  system  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  thb  abuse,  as  of  every 
other ;  and  if  the  puppets  of  that  system  did  not  always  succeed  in 
shuttinp^  the  doors  of  Parliament  against  popular  representatives,  it  is 
certain  that  they  kept  the  representation  of  the  sovereign  elsewhere  very 
snugly  and  comfortably  to  themselves. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  public  service,  nothing  accords -so  well 
with  the  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  aristocracy  as  this  Tice-regal 
mimicr}'  and  ostentation.  The  chief  qualifications  of  an  ambassador 
are  that  he  should  be  able  to  bow  gracefully,  be  six  feet  high,  of  portly 
presence,  and  keep  a  good  table  for  the  entertainment  of  absentee 
lords  and  ladies ;  as  to  real  business,  it  is  done  by  the  secretaries :  and 
if  any  thing  extra  occurs,  there  is  a  special  mission  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  jobs  in  the  history  of  corruption  have  been 
got  up  under  the  pretext  of  an  embassy.  Witness  the  mission  of  the 
late  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbbn.  It  is  well  known  that  the  son  of  this 
gentleman  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  required  a  milder 
atmospliorc ;  when  the  father  was  sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  where  there 
was  actually  no  court,  at  an  expense  to  the  country  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds.  Again,  in  1821,  when  a  negotiation  was  on  foot  to 
bring  the  Grenvilles  into  the  administration,  one  of  the  stipulations 
was,  that  a  member  of  the  family,  Mr.  Henry  Wynn,  should  be  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Switzerland,  with  a  salary  of  £4,000,  and  this  large 
allowance  was  justified  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  minister  to  maintain  a  liberal  hospitality  towards  his  countrymen 
abroad.  And  sure  enough  the  hospitable  disposition  of  this  young  gen- 
tleman was  soon  called  into  exercise,  for  ho  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
his  destination  before  his  brother.  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Lady 
Harriet  Williams  Wynn,  and  eight  more  Wynns  repaired  to  Berne,  to 
share  the  hospitalities  of  the  generous  youth,  provided  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  people  of  England  ! 

But  even  these  jobs  arc  nothing  to  those  perpetrated  in  the  latter  days 
of  Toryism,  under  the  pretext  of  missions  to  South  America,  and  to  the 
particulars  of  which  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  from  a  parliamentary 
paper,  No.  31 8,  of  the  session  of  1830. 

As  a  sample  of  the  enormous  charge  of  these  diplomatic  missions, 
we  shall  first  cite  the  Mexican  embassy.  In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Morier 
received,  for  ^ve  months' service  as  Mexican  commissioner,  £3,655 
salary,  and  £1,670  expenses.  In  the  next  year,  the  same  gentleman 
received,  for  three  months'  service,  £3,594;  making  a  total  of  £8,917 
for  eight  months  in  two  years.  This,  one  would  think,  quite  enough 
for  the  cost  of  one  mission,  but  it  was  not  so :  Mr.  Ward,  the  second 
commissioner,  received  a  much  larger  remuneration  for  the  same  ser- 
vices, in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  place.  In  1825,  this  gentleman 
received  £10,920;  in  1826,  £.5.598;  in  1827,  £2,523,  exclusive  of 
£825  passage-money,  making,  with  other  items,  a  charge  of  not  less 
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thaa  £19,808  for  twenty-fivu  montha'  services  of  Mr.  Wnrd  aloiw.  But 
even  this  did  not  include  tlio  eutiro  coat  — (here  was  u  secretary  utt^ichiil 
to  the  mission.  This  ^ntleman  was  a  Mr.  Thompson,  wlio  (.'lmr;;Ml 
£100  per  month  salary  for  bu  cerrices,  and  Bctiially,  in  addition,  luked 
for  compensation — for  what  ?  Why,  for  his  salnry  as  clerA  in  the 
Audit  Office  while  he  was  absent  on  other  duties.  The  same  modest 
ofiicer  also  chai^^  £1,607  for  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Guatftmala.  which 
he  fancied  to  take.  This  made  an  cntiro  thnrge  of  £31,857  in  two 
years  for  one  mission  to  Mexico. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Ward '«  mission,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Goulburn,  was  to  ascertain  ivhat  the  fxpejise  of  these  South 
AmcricaH  embaaies  might  be:  and  it  must  be  allowed  thai  Mr.  Ward 
went  the  rijrht  way  Xa  work  to  msUte  the^m  vory  comfDrtnljIo  appoiut- 
ments  for  his  successors,  by  not  fixing  the  slundard  at  too  meagre  a 
scale ;  and  if  the  ^''^ntlciiicQ  who  succeed  him  can  only  get  up  a  book 
beside,  as  their  pi'edeceasor  has  done,  they  will  be  very  productive  e.t- 
cuisions  indeed. 

The  ne\t  mission  deserving'  attention  is  that  to  Columbia.  Our  envoy 
there  was  a  Mr.  Coekburn,  who,  in  18'23,  received  nn  outfit  of  £3,000, 
In  1836,  he  went  to  Uouth  America,  landed  st  the  Caraccns,  and  never 
advanced  to  Boguln :  he  remained  three  weeks  nt  the  house  of  the 
consul,  and  then  reltimed.  For  tliis  excursion,  he  received  a  year's 
■alary,  £ti,000 ;  allowance  for  house  rent,  £600  ;  expence  of  conveying' 
him  out,  £4fi0.  Next  year  ho  started  again  for  fiogala,  never  reached 
his  destination,  returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of  seven  nionlhs, 
to  announce  his  own  movements  instead  of  transmitting  despatches  in 
the  usual  way,  charging  £3,376  for  this  trip.  He  thus  crossed  the 
Atlantic  twice,  at  the  public  expense,  without  ever  penetrating'  to  the 
capital  to  which  lie  was  offii"ially  appointed;  he  was  the  first  year  three 
weeks  in  America,  and  the  second  nine  weeks;  and  for  his  services 
sltogethcr  he  received  £13,000.  It  might  be  thought  after  this  we  had 
done  with  this  gentleman,  but  something  remains — he  applied  for 
farther  remuneration,  and  actually  received  £1,664  to  "  complete  his 
allowance ;"  and  then  this  highly  efficient  envoy  extraordinary  rested 
from  his  labours  na  a  pension  of  £l,700  a  year. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Chad,  who  was  recalled  from  Dresden,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  tu  Bogota.  He  got  £1,666  for  an  outfit  in  the  year 
1828,  together  with  £1,374  ;  and  in  1829.  £2,0(>2,  although  he  nerer 
left  London.  Mr.  Turner  got,  in  1829,  £2,500  for  this  same  mission, 
besides  a  large  sum  for  house-rent,  he  never  having  been  in  Cohimbia 
at  all ;  and  £528  for  his  voyage  out.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Cockhnm 
received  £15,000  for  going  out,  but  never  entering  the  capital ;  Mr. 
Chad  got  £5,003  for  preparing  to  go  out,  but  never  going  at  all ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  £4,!)5.5  for  undertaking  the  voyage:  whether  this  last 
gentleman  has  arrived  at  his  destination,  or  absconded,  or  deviated  into 
a  more  pleasant  tour  through  Switzerland  or  Italy,  does  not  appear.  So 
much  for  the  Columbian  mission. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first  on  the 
roll  is  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  received  an  outfit  of  £2,500,  salary  £5,000, 
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and  an  allowance  for  house-rent  £500.  These  allowances  are  a  little 
extravagant,  hut  his  lordship,  unlike  the  Chads  and  the  Cockhums, 
did  arrive  at  his  post.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  near  relation  of  a  well-known  duchy  sinecurist 
Mr.  Fox  received  an  outfit  of  £1,500  for  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1828, 
at  the  time  he  was  in  Italy,  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary;  and,  in  1829, 
an  advance  of  £1,000,  though  it  did  not  appear,  when  the  retnm 
was  made,  he  had  yet  taken  a  step  towards  his  American  jonmey. 
There  is  similar  profusion  in  the  missions  to  Brazil  and  Panama,  hot  the 
instances  we  have  cited  are  sufficient  specimens  of  the  lavish  nroceedings 
in  this  branch  of  the  foreign  department.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  Whig 
ministers,  who  showed  up  Uiese  doings  with  great  g^to  while  (nit  of 
placcy  will  not  follow  the  profuse  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
office. 

COKSULAR   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These  form  minor  diplomatic  appointments,  ostensibly  establi^ied  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  commerce,  assist  and  fieu»litate  the  trans- 
actions of  merchants  in  foreign  parts.  The  duties  being  light,  and  the 
remuneration  considerable,  they  form  a  favourite  branch  of  ministerial 
patronage,  and  situations  therein  are  mostly*  obtained  by  individuals 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  or  possessing  parliamentary  infloence. 
At  present  the  chief  objections  to  the  consular  establishments  are  their 
superfluous  number — the  expenses  they  entail  on  the  country  in  extra- 
vagant salaries,  pensions,  and  superannuations-— and  the  unfitness  of 
many  persons  forced  into  the  situation  from  the  operadon  of  the  influ- 
ence to  which  we  have  adverted.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
example,  we  have  eight  consuls,  besides  consuls-general,  enjoying 
salaries  of  £800  a-year.  Both  in  America  and  Europe  the  oflke 
of  consul-general  is  unnecessary;  at  all  events  such  a  functionary 
might  be  dispensed  with,  where  we  had  a  regular  ambassador  and  his 
staff  at  an  enormous  charge.  Where,  for  instance,  can  be  the  utility  or 
necessity  of  having  a  consul-general  in  Paris  ?  We  have  an  ambassa- 
dor there,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a-year,  a  secretary  of  the  embassy, 
and  many  other  individuals  attached  to  the  legation  in  that  city ;  and 
amongst  them,  no  doubt,  a  fit  individual  might  easily  be  found  to  do  the 
duty  at  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  for  discharging  which  the  present 
consul-general  receives  £1200.  At  Naples  we  have  a  consul-general, 
with  £1200  a* year,  when  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
ports  in  the  world,  does  not  exceed  £1,000,000  per  annum.  But  then 
the  climate  of  Naples  is  salubrious,  and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
have  a  sinecure  retreat  there  for  an  indolent  official  or  satiated  epicure 
of  the  *' higher  orders"  The  consul-general  at  Washington  has  a 
salary  of  £1600  a-ycar.  This  appears  wholly  indefensible.  In  dear 
countries  there  is  some  necessity  for  high  salaries  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure ;  but  in  cheap  countries  like  America  there  can  be  no  pre- 
text for  an  exorbitant  allowance.  £1600  a-year  is  equal  to  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  this  amount  is  paid  to  a 
consul-general — an  officer  who,  in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do. 
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A  change  of  questionable  utility  wae  introduced  in  1835,  in  the  mode 
of  remuneraliDg  coneuls :  in  lieu  of  payment  by  fees,  Hxed  salaries 
were  subslituled:  but,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  fees  still  continue  to 
be  exacted,  and  the  charges  altogether  imposed  by  these  ftinctionaries 
on  commerce  aro  very  considerable.  The  money  puid  to  the  consuls  of 
Columbia  alone  amounts  to  a  charge  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  countries.  The  whole  amount  of  our  exports 
and  imports  to  South  America  is  about  eleven  millions ;  and  our  consular 
and  diplomatic  establishmentii  in  these  states  cost  £60,521,  the  former 
£27,241  and  the  latter  £33,100.  In  tlie  trade  with  some  states  these 
expenses  are  particularly  exorbitant  For  instance,  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  per-contage  on  our  trade  with  Mexico  is  £l  ;  0  :  7,  on  that 
with  Guatemala  £10  :  17:2;  our  exports  and  imports  to  the  former 
amounting  to  £731,000,  the  diplomatic  cost  to  £4,400,  and  the  con- 
sular expense  to  £3000;  while  our  trade  to  Guatemala  aniounU  only 
to  £13,813,  and  the  consular  expense  is  £1500.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  these  charges,  which  result  solely  from  negligence  and  abuse  in 
the  foreign  department,  from  cxtravag'ant  salaries,  from  the  appoint' 
ment  of  consuls  to  places  where  none  are  required,  and  from  tlie  plural 
appointments  of  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consuls 'general,  when  a  single 
indiridnal  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  official  duty. 

The  little  duty  these  gentlemen  discharge  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  that  many  hold  other  situations,  apparently  requiring  their  entire 
personal  attention;  while  others  hold  the  appointment  of  consul  in 
America  or  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  reside  constantly  in  the 
metropolis.  In  1792  the  total  charge  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
MteUisfaments,  including  pensions,  amounted  to  £H3,937;  in  1829, 
the  same  estabhshments  cost  £366,000;  and  the  chaise  of  the  consular 
department  alone  was  £131,820,  being  nearly  £3,000  more  tlmo  the 
charge  of  both  e.slablisbmeiitfijust  b-jfore  the  Frvnch  rcvolutiimary  war. 
We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  subjoining  a  few  documents  ab- 
stracted from  parliamentary  papers,  which  will  illustrate  and  authenticato 
our  previous  exposition,  and  show  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  expenditure. 

Salaries  and  Pensions  to  Ambassadan  and  Conmla. — Pari.  Paper, 

No.  305,  Session  1830. 
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Saluiea  to 

Salaries  to 
Conaule. 

Pensions  W 

Retired  Foreign 

Ministers. 

PecsioDS  to 
ConiuU. 

Charge  for 
and  Consuls. 

1B22 

£144,135 

£30,076 

£S2,206 

£1,100 

£305,772 

I8» 

110,366 

52,603 

1,036 

332,463 

IB24 

130,511 

63,547 

361,738 

\6-i5 

133,301 

S2,C2J 

63,038 

1,368 

418,637 

1SS6 

148,584 

49,073 

63,430 

3,370 

450,538 

1827 

132,SS1 

61,100 

62,318 

412,150 

133,163 

60,  28 

66,772 

4,270 

1820 

112,140 

40,342 

64,719 

4,870 
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Salaries  and  Allowances  for  House-rent  of  Diplomatic  Servants 
abroad.— Parliamootary  Report,  No.  337,  Scu.  1831. 

AllmTKDce 
for 

Itesidtncc.  Character.  Salary.    HouM-renl 

Frvitt.  AmbB8«adot £10,000 

Sct-rrUirj  III'  Embaasy 1,000 

Kiral  Allachy             <00 

Raws.             Ai>il)ii«i.u<Ioi                10,000..     £1,000 

Siz't.r.-Ury  uflliiibHsay    1.000 

)'ir«l  AlWcl.-:    400 

.4iu(iia.          Ambaisadur    9,000....      900 

Srcretary  of  EmbaMy   900 

Finit  Attache SSO 

Turkeg.          AmbaiBBdor    6,600 

Secretary  uf  EmlMMy  800 

First  Atuicli&      SM 

Spain.              p.iiTcj  Bod  Jlin.  PleDlpo S.OOO SOO 

Secretary  of  Legatioo • BSO 

First  Altaclife               »0 

Prtutia.          Knvuy  and  Min.  Flenlpo 6,000.., 

Secretary  of  Legation   i  840-. 

Fir^t  Allaclii                 «0 

Wa*hingtim.  Euvoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 4,100.. 

Setrrtary  of  Legation   MO 

Firit  Atloclie *» 

Niipln.           Envoy  audMiu.  flccipo. 4,000.. 

Secretary  of  Le^^atiou  SOO 

FirstAttachi ^^ 

Partafol.        Enray  and  Min.  Plenipo 4,000... 

Sflctetary  of  LeeaboD   SOO 

Fitat  Attache ■ 

Bnail.            Envoy  and  H in.  Pleniiio 4,000.. 

SrcreUry  of  Legation    S90 

First  Attach* aso 

HiMani.         Envoy  and  ^lin  Plcuipo S,000.. 

Secretary  of  Legalioa SOO 

FiretAilBche       

fi«|fiaiB.         Envoy  and  Min.  Pleoipa. 1,800.. 

Secretary  of  L^ation   SOO 

First  AttncM 

SK«<In.          En.oy ".««■. 

Sactetary  of  Legation    5™ 

Dfrnark.       Enroy •,000. . 

Secretary  of  Legation  SOO 

Boeario.         Envoy S,600.. 

Secretary  of  Legation    SOO 

Sonliau.          Envoy 1,600.. 

Secretary  of  Legation SOO 

GcrwaaDwi.  Min.  Flenipo.              >,«».. 

Secretary  of  LeEulioa 400 

Altochcund  tictmau  Tranilalor SOO 

Warltmimrg.Viw.  Plenipu 8,000.. 

Secretary  of  Legation   400 

SaxMV.          Min,  Pleiiipo 8,000 . . 

Secretary  of  Legation   200 

Carried  forward £103,SS0 
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AllovratiDe 
fur 
Retitlcnce.  Character.  Sninrj-,     Hoate  renl 

Bruujtht  fomnrd £lU»,$SO     ..  T.flMO 

TiuMny.         Mid.  Plcnipo a,UUo...,      am) 

SccrcUry of Lcgalion    400..,.      SM 

fiwtlierliuid.  Min.  Plenipo S.OOO....      UdO 

SerreUry  ul  Legation   400 

Grtcet.  Ministei  ReRideat 9,000 100 

Secretary  ot  Legalloa   400 

Affxkii.  Mia.  Pleaipo 8,000. ...      400 

Sue  nttary  of  Legation liOD 

Finl  AtUcliu ItOO 

Colnmlitt.       MiBiim  Plenipotentiary 1,600....      400 

Secretary  of  LegutioD 000 

Firat  Altachii SOO 

Biteniu Agre».  Minialer  Pienipotenliary t.MX). . . .      tOO 

Secretary  of  Legation BOO 

Albania.  Agcmt 1,000 

Salaries £IS4,I50  0,USD 


These  sftlaries  and  allonniices  for  rent  are  exclusive  of  cbargea  for 
outfit,  journeya  out,  postage,  and  nther  in ciilentol  expenses,  which  awell 
Eo  a  consiilorahle  amount  the  civil  contingt;ncie3  of  tlie  year.  Alter 
three,  four,  or  Reveo  years  service,  it  has  been  usual  to  ^rant  retiring 
penaiona  to  foreign  ministers  of  £2000  or  i!l500  a-year;  but  from  % 
letter  of  Lord  Palmoraton's,  dated  August  31,  1831,  it  appears  miaistara 
have  determined  to  act  on  the  following  resolutions  of  Sir  H.  Parnell'a 
finance  commiitee  of  1828:—"!.  That  no  person  whatever  shall  he 
entitled  to  receive  a  diploniDlic  pension  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  nor  unless  he  shall  have 
actually  served  ten  years.  2.  That  no  persoo  shall  be  eatitled  to  a  pension 
of  the  first  class  (£3,000  a-year),  unless  he  shall  have  actually  served 
three  years  as  ambassador  at  some  foreign  court.  3.  Tliat  penaiona  to 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  the  greater  courts  shall  not 
exceed  lAOO  a-year,  and  shall  not  be  granted  until  after  fire  yeua' 
residence  in  that  capacity  at  a  foreign  court.  4,  That  pensions  to 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  other  courts,  and  to  minieten, 
shall  not  exceed  £1000  a-year  after  a  siniilar  period  of  residence. 
5.  And  laat,  thni  pensions  in  the  remaining  class  shall  not  exceed  £800 
a-year  under  the  aame  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence." — Parlia- 
meniary  Paper,  No.  337,  Sess.  1831. 
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AtMOST  imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  we  are  drawn  thxaogh  the  diflbrent 
departments  of  our  undertaking  in  heraldic  order :  first,  we  explored 
the  Church  in  all  its  ramifications ;  next  the  revenues  of  ^e  Monarch ; 
afterwards  the  monarch's  chief  council,  and  his  representatives  in  the 
persons  of  his  ambassadors,  envoys  extraordinary,  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  Aristocracy,  which,  according  to 
the  established  rules  of  precedency,  ought  to  follow  the  Clergy  and  the 
Crown. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  serious  details  of  our  present  subject,  we 
cannot  help  pausing  a  moment,  on  the  threshold,  to  felicitate  oiUMlves 
and  readers  on  the  triumphs  already  achieved  by  the  progrew  of  know- 
ledge. Three  centuries  are  only  a  step  in  the  history  of  natioiis,  yet, 
within  that  period,  how  many  fictions  of  feudality  and  priestcraft  have 
been  dissipated,  and  which  are  now  only  reverted  to  as  sonices  ct  amuse- 
ment, like  the  delusions  of  witchcraft  and  demonology.  Only  ibaUk  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  fifteenth  centory,  when  diey 
enjoyed  almost  impunity  for  every  crime,  by  exemption  from  Mcolar 
junsdiction.  It  strikingly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  mi$ui  over 
ignorance ;  for  ecclesiastics,  at  that  era,  as  much  excelled  the  Itity  in 
mental  attainments  as  in  ihe  magnitude  of  their  poesesejons.  Such 
pre-eminence  is  either  lost  or  het  disappearing :  in  science  and  in- 
formation they  are  manifestly  behind  other  classes  of  the  coaimu- 
nity ;  their  moral  influence  is  insignificant ;  the  chief  advantages  they 
retain  are  their  revenues,  and  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  not 
being  founded  on  any  claim  of  right  or  social  utility,  public  conviction 
has  decreed  against  them,  and  the  general  verdict  waits  only  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Among  the  fictions  of  Regality  the  most  preposterous  was  the  daim 
of  divine  right,  which  has  become  too  common  place  a  droilory  even  lor 
mirth.  Still  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that,  so  recently  as  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  this  dogma  had  many  disciples,  and  some  remains  of  this 
singular  faith  are  now  to  be  found.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
erect  a  new  idol  in  the  pretensions  of  Legitimacy :  but,  in  an  age  of 
discussion,  imposture  cannot  long  maintain  its  gpround,  and  this  was 
soon  trampled  under  foot.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  idola- 
try, the  English  had  shown  their  contempt  for  hereditary  right  by  the 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  French  subsequently 
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by  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  and  the  adoption  of  Philip  I.;  and  the 

noQ-inlorference  of  the   European  powers  in  the  mtgbty  movement  of 
1830  hae  put   an  eT^rlaeting  seal   on  this  species   of  secular   superati- 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  fictions  of  the  Third  Estate  :  bj  some  acci- 
dent the  English  Aristocracy  have  contrived  to  retain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  ancient  influence  and  endowments  than  any  other  privi- 
leged order  of  the  community.  The  circumstances  to  which  this  may 
be  ascribed  appear  principally  the  following.  Firet,  the  English  nobility 
had  the  good  sense  to  give  up  in  time  a  portion  of  their  more  revolting 
usurpations,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  entire,  in  a 
more  palmy  state  of  enjoyment  and  for  n  lon^r  term,  the  rentaioder, 
than  any  similar  doss  in  Europe.  Secondly,  at  an  early  period  of  our 
annals  they  obtained  a  hold  on  popular  support,  by  aiding  the  people  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  lastly,  and  latterly,  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  them 
have  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  influential  classes  by  the  adoption  of 
liberal  principles,  and  by  impressing  them  with  the  belief  that  a  conser- 
vative principle  identifies  the  immunities  of  their  'order'  with  the  general 
peace  and  welfare.  Some  of  these  sources  of  respect  and  power  are 
manifestly  losing  ground  in  popular  estimation.  For  what  services  the 
Aristocracy  have  rendered  to  civil  liberty  they  have  been  amply  remu- 
nerated by  the  lon^  e.iereise  of  the  political  franchises  of  the  People, 
by  the  receipt  of  enormous  rents,  and  by  the  absorption  of  public  taxes. 
The  assumption  of  a  community  of  interest  with  the  People  is  partly 
belied  by  their  own  legislative  nets,  in  which  (hey  obviously  consider 
they  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  classes  of  society.  In 
short,  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  jKJwcr  and  iiistitulions  of  the 
privileged  orders  may  be  fitly  passed  in  review;  they  have  already  con- 
ceded many  immunities,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  period  baa  arrived 
when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  further  concesMOoa  to  the  spirit 

There  was  a  time,  as  every  body  knows,  when  lords  were  petty 
despots  on  their- domains.  They  bad  their  dungeon-castles,  in  which  they 
could,  at  their  own  arbitrary  will,  torture,  imprison,  and  even  execute, 
their  fellow-creatures.  Tbey  could,  when  it  suited  their  sovereign 
pleasure,  sally  forth  on  the  public  highways,  and,  with  impunity,  nib 
and  maltreat  whatever  luckless  traveller  they  happened  to  meet.  They 
had  even  immunities  still  more  revolting  to  human  feeling.  One,  it 
is  true,  can  hardly  bring  the  mind  to  believe  that  such  monstrous  nsagea 
as  those  which  gave  rise  to  borough- Engliik  and  child-wit  ever  ex- 
isted ;  yet  that  they  did  is  unquestionable,  and  the  memorials  of  these 
customs,  subsisting  in  the  borough  of  StaJSord,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  place  the  facts  beyond  dispute.  By  the 
former  usage  the  lord  claimed  the  trifling  perquisite,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  marriage  on  his  estate,  of  sleeping:  the  first  night  with  the  bride  ; 
and  the  latter  designates  a  penalty  wfaich  a  woman  had  to  pay  who  had 
•offered  herself  to  be  begotten  with  chMtoithout  the  lord's  permiinon. 
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Thank  heaven  our  seigneurs  have  abated  something  of  their  ancient 
privileges ;  still  the  bare  knowledge  that  such  usages  once  existed — that 
they  are  associated  with  the  name  — is  sufficient  to  make  the  mere  titles 
of  lord,  baron,  and  duke,  an  offence — an  insult  to  human  reason — an 
abomination — which  modem  and  civilized  Europe  ought  no  longer  to 
tolerate. 

Having  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  ancient  impostures  and  usurpations, 
chiefly  to  show  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  human  nature  may  be 
reduced,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  immunities  and  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  ar- 
rogate and  maintain  by  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  It  is  a  subject 
of  vast  importance,  and  one,  we  believe,  when  fairly  placed  before  our 
countrymen,  about  which  there  will  hardly  exist  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  contemplating  the  English  government,  one  peculiar  feature  nuty 
be  remarked  in  every  branch  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity :  in  each 
branch  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  original  object  of  its  insti- 
tution. In  the  ecclesiastical  state,  no  such  abuse  as  clerical  sinecuristB 
was  formerly  known ;  every  order  had  some  duties  to  discharge,  for 
which  they  received  their  incomes  :  but  now  we  find  that  the  episcopal, 
digpnified,  and  one- third  of  the  parochial  clergy  receive  four  or  five 
MILLIONS  annually,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  say  any  service  whatever  is 
rendered  to  society.  The  House  of  Commons,  originally  intended  to 
represent  the  property,  intelligence,  and  population  of  the  state,  has 
become  the  mere  organ  of  the  Aristocracy;  who,  according  to  the 
constitution,  ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  over  its  deliberations. 
The  executive,  by  the  delegation  of  its  powers  to  ministers  and  jndges, 
exhibits  a  similar  dereliction  from  civil  and  military  duties :  and,  lastly, 
in  the  House  of  Peers  we  find  a  corresponding  abandonment  of  civil 
functions;  the  dukes,  earls,  and  barons  had  all,  formerly,  as  their 
names  import,  important  duties  to  discharge  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  object  of  reform  is  not  to  destroy  the  established  church,  pull 
down  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  nor  invade  the  rights  of  the 
Crown ;  but  to  restore,  as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  society  wUl  allow, 
those  different  orders  to  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  authority. 

Of  the  different  innovations  on  the  ancient  system,  there  is  none 
more  flagrant  than  those  of  the  Aristocracy :  it  has  swallowed  up  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but 
also  the  immunities  of  the  church.  At  no  former  period  of  history 
was  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy  so  absolute,  nor  did  they  enjoy  a 
tithe  of  their  present  advantages.  During  the  Norman  Kings,  and  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  down  to  the  passing  of  Magna 
Charta,  though  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  many  instances,  proved 
but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons,  yet,  when 
united  with  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  it  was  at  all  times  able  to  set 
some  bounds  to  their  authority.  After  the  passing  of  the  Great 
Charter,  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  the  diflfiision  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  gave  rise  to  the  Commons.  This  order,  unknown 
to  the  preceding  period,    gradually  rose  into  great  importance^   and 
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nltimately  became  able  not  onl3'  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  ArUtocrBcy, 
but  also  to  the  Monarch.  Under  the  lyraiiny  of  the  Stiiarts,  llio 
Commons  bi'ought  one  monarch  lo  thu  block,  nnd  abolished  the  House 
of  Peers.  Bui  its  ascendancy  was  of  short  duration.  The  return  of 
Charles  II.  —the  restoration  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  been 
Btrock  out  of  the  representation  during  (he  protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
to  the  right  of  returning  members  of  parliament, —the  iatrodiictioa  of 
puliameatary  comiplion  in  the  reiffn  of  Charles  11. — more  Bystema- 
ticftlly  and  openly  practised  under  William  111.  and  perfected  under  the 
administration  of  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II, — completely 
annihilatiMl  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  and  gave  to  the  Aristocracy 
its  uDcontnilW  and  trre»pouaible  ascendancy- 
Having  obtained  the  powL-r,  the  Aristocracy  have  exercised  it  as  un- 
umirolied  power  usually  is  exercised,  namely,  solely  for  their  own 
adrant^e :  they  have  rid  themselves  of  what  duties  ivcre  anciently 
anuexed  to  their  order,  and  monopolized  nearly  all  llie  honours  and 
«nioliituents  of  society. 

The  ancient  nobility  had  not  only  to  provide  a  sufiicient  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  hut  they  had  also  the  admiols- 
tntion  of  justice,  the  coining  of  money,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
internal  government  of  the  country  committed  to  their  care.*  On 
such  conditions,  their  estiites  were  originally  granted  :  these  they  retain  ; 
bnt  as  to  the  duties  annexed,  they  have  placed  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  (he  Commons  now,  who 
either  discharge,  or  pay  for  being  discharged,  all  the  duties  of  the 
state.  If  we  only  examine  the  list  of  taxes,  as  we  shortly  intend  to  do, 
we  shall  find  that  the  aristocracy  have,  comparatively,  exemjited 
themselves  from  impost,  while  the  burthen  falls  exclui^ively  on  the 
people.  The  duties  imposed  bv  the  corn-laws  are  a  tax  paid  directly 
for  the siijiport of  thi^  order;  while, with  the  cxrejition  of  the  I^nd-(a\. 
a  trifling  impost,  all  other  duties,  the  assessed  taxes,  excise,  cuatoms, 
stamps,  post-ofCco  duties,  fall  with  disproportionate  weight  on  th« 
middling  and  working  classes,  and  scarcely  touch  the  massive  incomes 
of  the  nobility. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  ei-ils  resulting  from  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  peerage.  Instead  of  bearing  the  burthen  of  taxation,  which,  ia 
fact,  ia  the  original  tenure  on  which  they  acquired  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, (hey  have  laid  it  on  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and 
oppressive.  The  comforts  of  one  class  ought  never  to  be  encroached 
upon,  while  another  class  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  redundant 
luxuries.  It  is  the  legitimate  object  of  good  government  to  prevent  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  indigence,  and  dif^se  equally,  through  all 
classes,  the  bounties  of  nature.  But  the  aristocratic  system  is  the 
reverse  of  this  principle.     It  weighs  chiefly  on  want  and  penury ;  it 
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tramples  on  those  already  depressed ;  and  crushes,  almost  to  annihilation, 
the  most  useful  classes  by  its  unceasing  exactions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  utility  and  origin  of  an  here- 
ditary privileged  class.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  questionable  hypothesis— 
not  supported  at  least  by  the  cotemporary  illustration  of  many  noble 
families — that  wisdom  and  fitness  for  the  administration  of  national 
a£fairs  are  inheritable  endowments.  Besides  which,  men  seldom  take 
pains  to  cultivate  superfluous  acquirements :  consequently,  it  is  a  strong 
objection  to  hereditary  honours,  that  those  bom  to  them  have  no 
necessity  for  cultivating  the  virtues  by  which,  perhaps,  they  were  ori- 
ginally acquired.  A  principal  motive  for  the  institution  of  hereditary 
right  has  ceased  to  be  of  weight.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  disputed  succession,  and  prevent  the  division  of  powers  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  communities  and  property.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  representative  principle  in  governments,  the  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence,  of  habits  of  order,  of  respect  for  individual  claims, 
has  rendered  these  precautions  no  longer  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  institutions.  Leaving,  however,  the  general  discussion  of  tho 
question,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  categoricidly,  the  real  and  practical 
grievances  entailed  on  the  commons  of  England  by  the  advantages  and 
immunities  of  the  Aristocracy. 

I.    RIGHT    OF    PRIMOGENITURE    AKB    ENTAILS. 

For  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said,  and 
justly  too,  on  the  evils  of  monopolies ;  but  hardly  any  one  has  touched 
upon  the  monopoly  of  land.  Many,  even  of  the  Aristocracy,  have  been 
zealous  and  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  establish  unrestricted 
freedom  in  commerce  ;  they  perceived  the  advantages  of  liberty  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  but  they  have  been  indifferent  or  silent  on 
the  advantages  of  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  the  soil.  Yet,  what  is 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entail,  but  a  monopoly  as 
grievous  and  pernicious  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  East  India 
Company  ?  What  right  had  an  assembly  of  half>civilized  men,  some 
five  hundred  years  ago,  to  tie  up  the  great  estates  of  the  country  in 
perpetuity ;  to  enact  that,  whatever  changes  of  society  might  intervene^ 
they  should  never  be  subdivided,  nor  severed  from  their  hneal  heirs  as 
long  as  they  endured?  Was  not  this  creating  a  monopoly?  Did  it 
not  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  sale  and  division  of  property — 
keep  up  the  price  of  land  to  an  artificial  height — impede  fair  compe- 
tition— limit  the  market  of  buyers — and  impose  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  sell  ? 

Moreover,  the  statute  De  doniSy  or  of  **  Great  Men,"  as  it  is  £re- 
quently  called,  perpetuated  a  landed  interest  ;  that  is,  an  order  of 
men  with  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  and  who, 
armed  with  the  power  of  the  state,  have  been  able  to  treat  with  special 
favor  their  peculiar  class,  by  imposing  upon  it  lighter  bnrtbeiiB,  by 
protecting  it  from   competition,  and  other   expedients  which  tended 
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directly  to  their  own  greatneu  and  cmoliunent  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
^nerfil  welfare. 

The  motives  which  orig'inated  this  feudal  inatjtutioo,  as  before  ob- 
■erred,  have,  in  preat  part,  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  disorderly  era  of 
Edn-ard  I.  thu  rig'ht  of  the  lirst-bora  to  the  undivided  poasesBion  of 
bi*  ancestor  vaa  &  lain  of  peace  ;  and,  hy  consolidating^  indisputably  the 
power  which  the  entire  property  gave  in  ihe  handfl  of  a  sing^Ie  person, 
it  WBa  a  law  of  security.  To  divide  the  inheritance  was  to  ruin  it, 
wid  to  expose  the  dwellers  upon  it,  who  depended  od  the  proprietor  for 
protection,  to  be  oj^ressed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  deaolating  incur- 
sions of  neighbouring  and  ferocious  rivals.  In  the  existing  state  of 
Bociety  no  such  pretexts  can  be  urged.  The  poor  h»  well  hh  tlie  rich 
e^joy  personal  security,  and  the  owner  of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as 
•ecur«  in  the  enjoyment  as  the  owner  of  1 00,000.  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture, however,  still  Buhsiste;  and  as,  of  all  institutionB,  it  is  the 
most  adapted  to  flatter  the  pride  of  great  families,  it  will  be  teaacioualy 
i^held  by  the  Aristocracv-  In  other  respects  it  is  an  unmixed  evil; 
it  is  even  injurions  to  the  real  interests  of  the  landowners ;  for  nothinp" 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  a  numerous  lamily  than  a  right 
which,  in  order  "  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children;" 
and  reduces  them  to  the  alternative  of  obtaining'  Rubsistence  either  as 
mendicants  or  depredators  on  the  bounty  and  involuntary  contributions 
of  the  community. 

The  tame  reasoning  applies  to  entails,  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  prinu^uiture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve  the 
lineal  succession  of  which  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
lander  any  part  of  the  original  patrimony  from  being  conveyed  out  of 
the  proposed  line,  cither  by  gif^,  devise,  or  alienation,  either  by  the 
folly  or  by  the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  Hucccssive  posseasorB.  When 
great  laniled  ealates  were  a  sort  iif  principnlily,  such  curtailed  inhe- 
ritances might  not  be  indefensible.  Like  what  are  called  the  funda- 
menlal  laws  of  some  communities,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the 
security  of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  incapacity  or 
extravagance  of  one  man.  But,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  when 
property  is  so  well  secured,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates  derive 
their  security  from  inviolable  laws,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
such  defensive  restrictions.  They  are  founded  upon  the  raoat  absurd  of 
all  suppositions,  the  supposition  that  every  successive  generation  of  men 
have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth  and  to  all  that  it  contains  ;  bat 
that  the  property  of  the  present  generation  should  be  fettered  and 
regulated  by  barbarians  who  died  centuries  ago.  Entail*,  however, 
are  atill  respected  in  England ;  and  it  is  only  in  particular  casM, 
by  means  of  legal  fictions,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  new  views  of  social  expediency,  that  estates  tied  up  by  them  can 
be  alienated.*  They  are  deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopoly   of    the   aristocracy    in   the  enjoyment  of   political    power, 

■  Humphreys  on  (li«  Laws  of  Real  PropetlT,  3d  edit.  p.  31. 
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honour,  dignities,  and  offices ;  haying  usurped  many  advantages  over 
their  fellow  citizens,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  them  ridiculous,  it 
is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have  others.  It  is,  however, 
an  oppressive  and  indefensible  grievance.  In  the  present  state  of 
society  there  is  no  utility  in  guaranteeing  to  particular  families  the  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  vast  masses  of  property— that  this  property  shall 
not  be  lii^le  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life — that  it  shall  not,  like 
personal  estates,  either  be  deviseable  or  saleable — and  that  all,  except 
members  of  the  privileged  order,  shall  be  irrevocably  interdicted  from 
ever  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil — of  that  soil  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  whole  community. 

Other  evils  result  from  this  feudal  institution.  Primogeniture  en- 
riches one,  and  leaves  all  the  other  members  of  a  family  destitute. 
Hence  they  are  thrown,  like  mendicants,  on  the  public  for  support ; 
but  they  are  unlike  mendicants  in  this — that  the  public  has  no  option, 
whether  they  will  support  them  or  not.  The  Arbtocracy,  usurping  the 
power  of  the  state,  have  the  means  under  various  pretexts,  of  extorting, 
for  the  junior  branches  of  their  families,  a  forced  subsistence.  They 
patronize  a  ponderous  and  sinecure  church-establishment ;  they  wage 
long  and  unnecessary  wars,  to  create  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  they  conquer  and  retain  useless  colonies ;  they  set  on  foot  ex- 
pensive missions  of  diplomacy,  and  keep  an  ambassdor  or  consul,  and 
oflen  both,  at  almost  every  petty  state  and  every  petty  port  in  the 
world;  they  create  offices  without  duties,  grant  unmerited  pen- 
sions, keep  up  unnecessary  places  in  the  royal  household,  in  the  ad- 
miralty, the  treasury,  the  customs,  excise,  courts  of  law,  and  every 
department  of  the  public  administration  :  by  these  and  other  expedients, 
the  junior  as  well  as  elder  branches  of  the  great  families  are  amply 
provided  for  out  of  the  taxes.  They  live  in  profusion  and  luxury  ;  and 
those  by  whom  they  are  maintained  alone  subsist  in  indigence  and 
privation. 

It  is  only  in  the  less  civilized  states  of  Europe,  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland  and  Russia,  that  primogenitur^e  is  retained.  Countries  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  political  regeneration  have  abolished  this  remnant  of 
feudality,  and  introduced  tlie  law  of  equal  partibility.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  reform  are  visible  in  the  condition  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands ;  in  the  greater  harmony  subsisting  among  the  difierent 
classes  of  society — in  the  absence  of  the  miserable  jealousy  and 
exclusiveness  that  embitter  domestic  intercourse  in  England — in  the 
public  spirit,  unanimity,  and  personal  independence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, produced,  no  doubt,  by  a  conviction  of  common  interests,  recipro- 
cal obligations,  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  social  state. 

II.    PRIVILEGES    OF    PEERS. 

There  are  other  laws  originating  in  the  same  aristocratic  spirit,  and 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  similar   exclusive  privileges,  as  those 
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described  in  iho  last  aection.  Such  are  the  Insolvent  Ijiws.  Lest  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  should  be  violnted,  bis  person  is  privilpged  from  nrrcst 
for  debt.  Wby  should  this  be  toleraled?  He  is  not  ostensibly enirusted 
with  representative  functions,  like  the  members  of  the  lower  house. 
He  represents  only  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland  and  the  twenty-eight  peers  of  Ireland.  Why,  then,  should  his 
person  be  protected  from  iniprisonment,  if  he  ie  so  inexcusably  imprOTi- 
dent,  with  all  the  oiIvantHges  he  eajays,  as  to  incur  debts  he  cannot 
pay  ?  A  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  those  sitting  in  parliament, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Lord  Monlin^n. 
ThiH  lord,  who  was  a  Scotch  peer,  but  not  one  of  those  who  sat  in 
parliament,  being-  arrested,  moved  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be 
discharged,  as  being  entitled,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain;  and  prayed  an  attachment  a^nst  the 
bailiff;  when  a  rule  n-aa  granted  to  show  cause.  Upon  this,  the 
bailiff  made  un  affidavit,  tbnt  wlien  he  arrested  the  eaid  lord  he  was  so 
mean  in  his  apparel,  as  having  a  worn-out  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  dirty 
ahirt  on,  and  but  sixteen-pt-ncc  in  his  pocket,  he  could  not  supposii  him 
to  be  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  through  inadvertency, 
arrested  him.     The  Court  discharged  the  lord,  and  innde  the  bailiff  ask 

A  pMr,  sitting  in  jodgment,  is  not  reqnired  to  gvr»  hia  Terdict  npcm 
OBtli,  Hke  a  commoner,  but  npon  hia  hoKour.  What  a  stigmm  on  the 
otfaer  chwcs  of  the  community  !  Just  aa  if  a  peer  alona  lud  hoitmtr, 
%aA  all  otben  were  base  perfidious  slaves,  from  whom  troth  could  onl^ 
be  extorted  when  they  had  been  forced  into  the  preaenca  of  their 
Creator. 

A  member  of  the  lower  house  is  the  deputy  or  representatire  of  others, 
and  cannot  delegate  his  powers;  but  a  peer  represents  only  himself,  and 
may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  question,  even  though  he  has  never  been 
present  to  discuss  its  merits. 

If  a  thief  breaks  into  a  church,  and  steals  the  surplice  or  cushion,  it 
is  not  like  stealing  a  ledger  or  cash-box  from  a  shop  or  counting-house 
—  it  is  sacrilege.  If  a  man  scandalizes  a  peer  by  speaking  evil  of  him, 
it  is  not  common  scandal,  it  is  scandatum  magnatum,  that  is,  great 
scandal,  subjecting  the  offender  to  indefinite  punishment. 

If  a  peer  job  in  the  funds,  aa  many  of  them  do ;  or  if  he  get  up 
bubble  companies,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  to  dupe  credulous  people ; 
and  if  he  involve  himself  in  debt  by  these  fraudulent  practices,  you 
cannot  imprison  him  to  enforce  payment;  neither  can  you  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  sequestrate  his  estates.  The  property  of  a  peer,  like  hia 
person,  has  a  dignity  about  it,  and  must  not  be  violated.  You  may 
knock  down  Nathan  Rothschild,  though  he  is  a  very  rich  mao,  or  a 
worshipful  alderman,  or  even  a  right  honourable  lord  mayor,  and  the 
Justices  will  only  charge  you  a  few  shillings  for  the  liberty  you  have 
taken ;  but  if  you  knock  down  a  peer,  though  he  is  ever  so  insolent, 
ii  is  almost  ?a  bnd  as  murder. 
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Peers  being  great  bndownerB,  therefore  land,  as  well  as  their 
persons,  enjoys  immunities  which  d6  not  attach  to  chattel  property. 
A  noble  lord  may  run  into  as  much  debt  as  he  pleases,  and  then,  with 
impunity,  defraud  all  his  creditors.  He  may  live  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion; he  may  borrow  money  to  support  his  extravagance,  or  for 
providing  portions  for  younger  children,  making  the  most  solemn 
promises,  or  even  giving  his  written  engagement  to  repay  it ;  or  he 
may  raise  loans,  and  with  these  loans  buy  houses  and  land,  and  when 
he  dies  leave  the  houses  and  land  purchased  with  this  borrowed  money 
to  whom  he  pleases :  and  in  all  these  cases  the  lenders  who  have  trusted 
to  the  honour  of  a  peer  have  no  power  to  touch  a  shilling  worth  of  his 
real  estates. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  peers ;  we  shall  proceed  to  illus- 
trate other  results  of  aristocratic  legislation. 


III.    INJUSTICE   OF    ARISTOCRATIC   TAXATION. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  incontestibly  the  necessity  of  the 
different  interests  in  society  being  represented  in  the  general  govern- 
ment than  the  course  of  fiscal  legislation.  The  politioJ  power  of  the 
state,  we  need  not  repeat  nor  explain,  is  in  this  country  consolidated  in 
the  aristocracy.  If  we  only  glance  at  public  burthens  we  shall  see  ivith 
what  admirable  adroitness  they  have  been  distributed,  so  as  to  press  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  those  who  imposed  them,  and  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  those  who  had  no  share  in  their  imposition.  Does  not  this 
show  better  than  all  the  general  reasoning  in  the  world  the  utility  of 
universal  representation  ;  otherwise,  whatever  interest  Is  unprotected 
will  assuredly  be  sacrificed,  and  this  injustice  will  be  perpetrated  by 
the  dominant  party,  however  exalted  this  dominant  party  may  be 
by  birth,  by  station,  by  education,  by  wealth,  or  other  aidventitious 
circumstance. 

Let  us  appeal  to  facts  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  landed 
interest  is  the  primary  interest  of  the  Aristocracy ;  whatever  tends  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land  or  its  produce  tends  directly  to  augment  their 
incomes.  Hence,  their  leading  policy  has  been  to  protect  agriculture, 
to  encourage  husbandry,  by  abstaining  from  burthening  it  wiUi  imposts, 
to  impose  no  additional  tax  on  land,  and  above  all  thingB  to  secure  the 
home  market  against  competition  from  abroad.  For  this  latter  purpoee 
they  have  passed  laws  the  most  unjust  and  outrageous ;  the  importation 
of  some  articles  they  have  absolutely  prohibited  ;  others  they  have 
loaded  with  heavy  duties ;  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  sell  their  own 
produce  at  a  monopoly  price. 

The  following  list  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  and  the  import 
duties  to  which  they  are  subject,  will  show  to  what  extent  the  land- 
owners have  availed  themselves  of  political  power  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  by  excluding  foreign  competition. 


PROTECTION    f)F    AliKltV  I.TURIl — CO  II  N     LAWS. 

£   t.  d. 

Bacon,  per  cwt 1     8  0 

Beer,  per  thirty-two  gallons 2  13  0 

Butler,  percwt,    1     0  0 

Bristles,  not  sorted,  per  lb. 0     0  3 

BristleB,  sorted  •!.. 0    0  4 

Cider,  per  ton 21    10  4 

Cheese,  per  cwt. 0  10  6 

Cucuml>ers,  ad  valorem 20     0  0 

EggB,  for  every  120     0     0  10 

Hay,  per  load    ■ 1      4  0 

Hair,  cows  nad  oxen,  per  cwt.      0     2  6 

Hair-powder,  per  c«1.      9   15  0 

Hope,  per  cwt.     8  11  0 

Hemp-wed,  per  quarter   2     0  0 

Hemp,  undreued,  per  cwt.  •• 0    4  6 

lard,  per  cwt. 0     8  6 

Madder,  per  cwt. 0     6  0 

Mules  and  Bssea,  each 0  10  6 

Horees,  each  ..••.•• 100 

Oil,  rape  and  lioMed,  per  ton 39  18  0 

Peas,  per  buBhel 0     7  6 

Perry,  per  ton 22   13  8 

PoUtoes,  per  cwt.    0     2  0 

Seeds,  clover,  hay,  Stc,    I     0  0 

Spirit!,  foreign,  per  gallon  (I.M.}->>>  12  6 

Rum,  per  gallon  •••  0     8  6 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 0     3  2 

Tares,  per  quarter    0  10  0 

Timber,  per  load  2   15  0 


Wheat  16$.  5d.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  ae  the  price  rises  from 
61x.  to  70s.  a  quarter. 

Barley  13s.  IQd.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises,  from 
32s.  to  40s.  a  quarter. 

Oats  10s.  9(i.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises  from  24t. 
to  31s.  a  quarter. 

Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  sheep,  and  swine  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  117. 

While  the  landowners  have  been  strenuously  exerting  themselTes  to 
close,  hermetically,  if  possible,  the  home  market  against  foreign  agri- 
cultural produce,  they  have,  with  admirable  consistency  of  policy,  been 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  throw  it  wide  open  for  the  admiasion 
of  foreign  manufactures.  This  places  their  conduct  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous light.  Surely,  if  a  free  trade  in  manufactures  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  conimuuity,  so  was  a  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  But,  then,  our  feudal  Solons  do  not  deal  in  cotton,  nor  silk,  nor 
hanlwnrcs  ;    they  are  only  dealers  in   corn,  and  that  makes  all  the 
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difference.     The  working  and  effects  of  this  abominable  system  has 
been  justly  and  spiritedly  versified  in  the  following  lines:— 

Ye  coop  us  up  and  tax  our  bread. 

And  wonder  why  we  pine ; 
But  ye're  fat,  and  xound,  and  red, 

And  fiird  with  tax-bought  wine. 

Thus  tweWe  rats  starve,  while  three  rats  thriTe, 

(Like  you  on  mine  and  me) ; 
When  fifteen  rats  are  caged  alive 

With  food  for  nine  and  three. 

Haste !  havoc's  torch  begins  to  glow. 

The  ending  is  begun ; 
Make  haste !  destruction  thinks  ye  slow ; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone ! 

Why  are  ye  caird  *  my  Lord'  and  *  Squire,' 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me  : 
And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire 

From  bread-tax*d  misery  ? 

Make  haste,  slow  rogues,  prohibit  trade. 

Prohibit  honest  gain ; 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 

To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain. 

Till  beggars  all — assassins  all, 

All  cannibals  we  be ; 
And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 

From  shipless  sea  to  sea. — Corn-Law  Bhymn, 

It  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  the  annual  burthen  imposed 
on  the  community  by  the  corn-tax.  It  appears,  from  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Milton,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  in  the  year  ending  February  1 830,  had 
been  64$.  2d.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America,  during  the  same  period,  had  been  46$.  3c{.  per  quarter. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com,  the  price 
in  England  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  Poland  or  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  borough  mongers^  tax,  the  price  is 
about  20$.  per  quarter  higher  :  so  that,  if  the  annual  consumption  of 
com  by  the  community  be  48  millions  of  quarters,  they  pay  exactly 
so  many  pounds  additional,  in  order  to  swell  the  rents  of  the  land- 
owners.* 

A  tax  upon  bread  is  the  most  oppressive  and  unjust  that  could  be 
imposed  on  the  industrious  classes.     A  man  with  £50  a-year  consumes. 


*  We  suppose  all  our  readers  have  read  Colonel  Thompson's  Cateekiam  ^ 
the  Com  Laws,  price  six-pence.  His  True  Theory  of  Rent^  price  three-pence,  is 
another  admirable  publication.  The  public  is  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for 
having  placed  the  science  of  Political  Elconomy  on  its  legs  again :  it  now 
stands  much  where  it  did  when  Adam  Smith  left  it,  after  a  perilous  escape 
through  the  thick  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped  by  the 
misleading  subtleties  of  Mr.  lUcardo  and  his  followers. 
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individutdly,  as  much  bread  its  a  man  with  £50,000,  and  consequently 
stutains  aa  ^reat  an  annual  lusa  by  the  artificial  enhancoment  of  its 
price.  All  taxes  on  orlicleB  of  ordinary  conBumption  fall  in  the  sams 
dtsproporlioaate  manner.  They  are  like  a  fixed  por-cenlage  on  income, 
levied  indiscriminately  on  every  person,  without  regard  to  lai^  or 
small  revenues.  SugHr,  tea,  and  malt  are  articles  of  general  use  ;  and 
the  labourer  and  artiean  contribute  exactly  in  the  aanic  proportion 
as  a  lord  on  their  individual  consumption  of  those  commodities.  In 
fact,  it  is  to  duties  of  this  description  the  Aristocracy  have  olwayi 
shown  a  marked  partiality ;  the  excise,  it  is  known,  being  the  most 
productive  branch  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  the  excise  ;  three-fifths  of 
the  wages  of  a  poor  man  passing  into  (he  exchequer.  But  no  sueh 
proportion  of  (he  incomes  of  the  Aristocracy  flows  into  the  public 
treajtury. 

Yet  it  is  the  inconics  of  the  landed  interest,  as  we  shall  briefly 
illustrate,  which  form  the  most  legitimate  and  unexceptionable  fund  for 
taxation.  A  person  who  employs  himself  iu  making  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  inexpressibles  add»  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  leather  or  cloth 
beyond  the  price  of  his  labour.  Land,  however,  is  a  more  profitable 
material  to  work  upon ;  yielding  not  only  a  produce  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  culture,  but  also  a  surplus  ;  and  this  surplus  con- 
Etiintes  the  landlord's  rent.  But  the  soil  of  every  country  belongs  ta 
the  people  ;  consequently,  the  rent  or  surplus  revenue  it  yields  is  not 
BO  much  the  property  of  a  particular  class  of  individuals  as  of  the 
whole  community.  It  followH  that  the  landowners  are  only  so  many 
pensioners  or  sinecttrisls,  paid  out  of  a  revenue  which  originally  con- 
stituted the  sole  fund  out  of  which  itll  the  exigencies  of  state  were  pro- 
vided. Instead  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Soil"  taxing  every  article  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  impeding,  with  vexatious  imposts,  every  operation 
of  industry,  they  ought  to  have  laid  a  direct  tax  on  rent,  which  would 
have  been  easily  and  economically  collected.  They  have  acted  quite 
the  reverse.  The  Land-Tax  continues  to  be  levied  at  thb  day  according 
to  the  defective  valuation  in  the  reign  of  William  III.;  and,  in  1798, 
it  was  made  perpetual  at  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  rental  at  the  Revolution.  In  France  the  fonder,  or  laiKltax, 
amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  annual  revenue;'  in  England  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  sixtieth  part.  The  proportion  of  our  excise,  cub- 
toms,  and  assessed  taxes  to  similar  taxes  in  France,  is  as  forty-five  to 
twenty ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  former  to 
that  of  the  latter  is  as  three  to  two. 

Need  we  say  any  thing  further  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  aristo- 
cratic taxation,  or  the  selfish  purposes  to  which  the  political  power  of 
the  Oligarchy  has  been  perverted  ?     Yes,  we  shall  briefly  tkdd  »  few 
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When  the  income-tax  was  impoeed,  or  lather  when  it  was  screwed 
up  by  the  Whigs,  in  1806,  lands  and  tenements  were  assessed  at  2s. 
in  the  pound.  Precisely  the  same  assessment  was  laid  on  incomes 
arising  from  professions,  trade,  or  other  vocation.  Thus  was  as  heavy 
a  tax  levied  on  revenue  not  worth  five  years'  purchase  as  on  revenue 
worth  thirty  years'  purchase ;  in  other  words,  the  tax  was  six  times 
heavier  op  the  industrious  than  on  the  unproductive  ciasses  of  the  com- 
munity. A  merchant,  attorney,  tradesman,  or  shopkeeper,  whose  in- 
come depended  entirely  on  his  personal  exertions — which  ceased  at  his 
death — and  by  savings  from  which  he  could  alone  make  a  provision  for 
his  children  after  his  decease,  was  taxed  six  times  to  the  amount  of  the 
landowner,  by  whom  the  burthen  was  imposed — whose  property  was 
entailed,  and  protected  from  all  liability  for  debts  however  extravag^tly 
incurred. 

If  the  Borough  mongers  ever  charge  themselves  with  any  burthens, 
they  are  always  prompt  to  get  rid  of  them  the  first  opportunity,  though 
they  touch  them  ever  so  lightly,  and  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
their  own  infatuated  measures.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  peace, 
before  any  reduction  in  the  public  establishments,,  or  in  the  amount  of 
the  monstrous  debt  they  had  contracted,  the  income-tax  was  abolished. 
Again,  the  duty  on  horses  employed  in  husbandry  has  been  long  since 
repealed,  but  the  malt-tax  is  still  continued,  and  the  beer-du^— the 
most  unfair  and  oppressive  of  all  duties — was  only  repealed  within  these 
two  years. 

From  some  duties  the  peerage  is  exempted  altogether.  A  lord  of 
parliament  sends  and  receives  all  letters  free  of  postage ;  he  usually 
franks  the  letters  of  all  his  relatives  and  friends ;  he  enjoys,  also,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  letter  from  London  by  the  post  on  Sunday — a 
sort  of  sabbath-breaJking  which  would  be  considered  impiety  or  perhaps 
blasphemy  in  another  person. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  gs  through  the  whole  roll  of  taxes,  to  show 
how  indulgent  our  legislators  have  been  to  themselves  and  how  unjust 
towards  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  a  lord  by  inheritance  succeed 
to  an  estate  worth  £100,000,  he  has  not  a  shilling  to  pay  to  govern- 
ment. If  a  rich  merchant  dies,  and  bequeaths  as  much  to  his  children, 
they  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  £1500,  or,  if  there  is  no  will,  to  the 
amount  of  £2250.  If  a  poor  man  buy  a  cottage  for  £10,  he  has  10s. 
or  one-twentieth  part  of  Uie  purchase-money,  to  pay  for  a  conveyance. 
If  a  nobleman  buy  an  estate  worth  £50,000,  the  stamp-duty  is  only  one- 
hundred -and-eleventh  part  of  the  purchase-money,  or  £450.  A  simi- 
larly unequal  tax  is  incurred  in  borrowing  small  sums  on  bond  or  mort- 
gage, while  special  favour  is  shown  to  those  who  borrow  large  sums. 
If  a  man  has  eight  windows  in  his  house  he  is  assessed  16s.  6d. ;  if  he 
has  one  more  he  is  charged  4s,  6d.  for  it.  If  a  lord  has  180  windows 
he  is  charged  £46  :  1 1  :  3 ;  and  if  he  has  one  more  he  is  charged  only 
Is.  6d,;  and  he  may  have  as  many  more  additional  windows  as  he 
pleases  at  the  same  low  rate  of  assessment.  If  a  poor  man  s  horse,  or 
his  ass,  pass  through  a  toll-bar  there  is  something  to  pay,  of  course ; 
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bat  if  a  lord's  horse  paw  through,  provided  it  is  employed  on  the  lord's 
land,  there  is  nothing  to  par.  If  »  cart  pass  throug])  a  toll-bar,  loaded 
with  furniture  or  merchandize,  there  is  something  to  pav  for  the  cart, 
and  something  extra  to  pay  according  aa  the  wheels  are  broad  or  narrow ; 
but  if  the  cart  is  loaded  with  manure  for  his  lordship's  estute,  the  cart  I'l 
/ree,  and  the  wheels  may  be  any  breadth  the  owner  pleases  withont 
liability  to  extra  charges.  If  a  stt^e-coach,  or  hack ney-carri>^,  which 
&  ttadesman  Bometimca  tudutgea  in,  pass  through  a  turnpike,  it  must  pay 
toll  every  time  it  passes;  but  the  carriage  of  a  lord  or  gentleman  may 
pate  through  100  tiia4>s  a  day,  if  he  please,  for  once  paying.  The  tax 
on  a  nobleman's  carriage  is,  per  year,  six  pounds ;  the  ta\  on  a  glass- 
conch,  which  a  poor  man  keeps  to  get  a  living  by,  and  which  is  hired  by 
(hose  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  carriage,  is,  per  year,  about  £160 ; 
the  tax  on  a  stagQ-coach,  which  is  paid  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
hire  even  a  glass-coach,  is,  per  year,  about  £'260.  A  Paddiugton  stage, 
nianiog  every  hour,  pays,  daily,  for  mile-duty,  12s. ;  while  some  stages 
run  more  tlian  1 00  miles  daily;  if  1 00  miles,  then  the  daily  mile  duty  is 
'iSi.,  which  must  all  be  paid  by  the  passengers  who  cannot  ride  in  their 
own  carriages,  which  travel  without  duty.  Riding  or  walking,  eating  or 
drinkiug,  there  is  inequality.  If  a  poor  person  refreshes  himself  with  a 
glass  of  spirits  [though  beer  would  be  better  for  his  health  and  pocket) 
he  is  taxed  seventy  per  cent ;  but  if  he  takes  a  glass  of  wine,  which  is 
a  lord's  drink,  he  is  only  taxed  seventeen  per  cant.  Lords  do  not  smoke, 
though  they  sometimes  chew,  therefore  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  poor 
man's  luxury,  is  taxed  900  per  cent.  If  a  poor  servant-girl  adrertises 
for  a  place  of  all  work,  she  is  taxed  3s.  Sd. ;  if  a  lord  adrertisea  the 
Bale  of  an  estate  he  pays  no  more.  The  house-tax  falls  heavily  on  the 
industrious  tradesman,  but  lightly  on  the  lord  and  esquire ;  the  former 
must  reside  in  loivn,  and  oi'cupy  spac ion r  premises,  which  make  his  rent 
iai^ie,  and  the  tax  being  proportionate,  it  deducts  materially  from 
income,  while  the  latter  may  reside  in  the  country,  occupy  a  fine  man- 
aioD,  and  not  be  rented  more  than  £50  per  annum.  lastly,  lords, 
sinecurists,  pensioners,  and  gentlemen  may  retire  to  Paris,  Florence,  or 
Brussels,  for  any  thing  they  have  to  do,  or  any  good  they  are  capable  of 
doing,  by  which  they  avoid  housc-Iax,  window-buc,  and  almost  every 
other  tax  ;  but  the  tradesman  and  shopkeeper  are  adscripts  gleba, — 
they  must  stick  to  their  counting-houses  and  warehouses,  and  expiate, 
by  toil  and  frugality,  the  follies  and  extravagance  of  their  rulers. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  and  most,  we 
imagine,  demonstrate,  practically,  to  merchants,  copyholders,  shop- 
keepers,  tradesmen,  and  the  middling  and  working  orders  generally,  the 
advantages  of  having  a /riend  at  court — that  is,  of  having  poUtical 
rights — that  is,  of  having  real  representatives^that  is,  of  not  being 
taxed  without  their  consent — that  is,  of  having  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  instead  of  leaving  public  affairs  to  the  exclusive 
management  of  noble  lords  and  their  nominees. 
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IV.      ARISTOCRATIC    GAME-LAWS. 

A  salmon  from  the  pool,  a  wand  from  the  wood,  and  a  deer  from  the  hills,  are 
thefts  which  no  man  was  ever  ashamed  to  own. — Fiddmg'M  Pnverbi, 

We  learn  from  this  old  Gaelic  apophthegm, — the  sentiment  is  very 
ancient, — that  an  exclusive  right  to  game  and  other  /lerm  natura  does 
not  rest  on  the  same  hasis  as  property.  Mankind  vnll  not  he  easily 
convinced  that  stealing  a  hare  or  partridge  is  as  criminal  as  stealing  a 
man's  purse.  While  this  continues  the  popular  feeling,  it  is  vain  to 
multiply  acts  for  the  preservation  of  game.  Laws,  to  he  efficacious, 
should  he  in  accordance  with  public  opinion ;  if  not,  they  only  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  excite  ill-blood  and  contention,  and  multiply  instead 
of  diminishing  offences.    ' 

Since  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  ISdl,  the 
legislature,  by  the  Game  Act  of  last  session,  has  torn  out  one  of  the 
leaves  of  The  Black  Book:  we  then  declared  that,  for  this  single  object- 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  demoralizing,  detestable,  ferocious,  and  pre- 
posterous game  code ;  we  said  *'  for  this  one  object  alone,  without  adverting 
to  the  church,  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  dead  weight,  or  other  national 
grievance ;  only  to  sweep  away  this  one  national  stigma  wonld  be  well 
worth  the  three  days*  Jight  of  the  Parisians,  or  even  the  four  days' 
battle  of  the  Belgians."     Our  declarations  may  have  hastened  ih» 
abatement  of  one  of  the  most  insolent  oppressions  ever  exercised  over  a 
civilized  people,  and  accelerated  the  introduction  of  the  new  measure 
by  which  qualifications  to  kill  game  are  abolished,  and  game  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  like  other  commodities,  by  taking  out  a  license.    These  con- 
cessions have  removed  the  chief  objects  of  our  former  animadversion, 
and,  therefore,  what  we  have  to  say  will  be  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  than  of  the  present  generation ;  our  purpose  will  be  to  place  on 
record  a  specimen  of  the  revolting  tyranny  exercised  over  the  people  of 
England  by  an  usurping  Oligarchy  even  to  the  last  days  of  its  existence. 
Be  it  known  then  that  the  Boroughmongers,  down  to  the  twelfth  hour 
of  their  reign,  persisted  in  claiming  for  game  greater  protection  than  had 
ever  been  awarded  to  property ;  they  persisted  in  having  it  considered 
as  something  more  inviolate  and  sacred  than  household  goods ;    they 
arbitrarily  fixed  on  certain  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
these,  in  their  sovereign  pleasure,  they  decreed  should  be  endowed  with 
peculiar  privileges  distinct  from  all  others ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should 
be  aristocrats  like  themselves,  and  it  should  be  highly  criminal  in  any 
base-bom  man  to  kill  them,  or  eat  them,  or  buy  them,  or  sell  them^ 
or  carry  them,  or  even  to  have  them  in  his  possession,  or  to  have  in  his 
possession  any  engine  or  instrument  by  which  the  dear  and  favoured 
creatures  might  be  slain,  maimed,  or  injured.     In  pursuance  of  these 
lordly  whidis  they  framed  a  code  of  laws  to  which  we  will  venture  to 
say,  in  subtlety  and  refinement  of  insult,  nothing  equal  could  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  vilest  despotism  ever  established  to  experiment  on  the 
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limita  of  Liiman  endurance ;  we  will  venture  to  Bay  that,  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  leaat  pretence  to  freedom  ruid  civilization, 
was  there  to  bo  found  a  body  of  laws  ao  parlini,  ho  repugnant  to  tlte 
common  sense  and  subvcreive  of  the  common  rights  of  mat^jnd,  as  the 
game  laws  of  the  English  aristocracy  ! 

To  enforce  their  haughty  immunilies  the  Borough  mongers  fixed  on 
certain  fantastic  conceits,  whidi  they  called  ijvalificatiom  to  icill  game. 
These  qualifications  were  not  founded  on  any  rational  consideration  of 
we^Lh,  intelii^nce.  or  social  usefulness.  A  rich  merchant  or  maaufac- 
tnrer  bad  no  right  to  kill  j^mo;  his  warehouses  might  be  filled  with 
valuable  merchandize;  he  might  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
people,  as  some  of  Ihem  do  in  the  North,  yet  he  had  no  privilege  to 
meddle  with  the  aristocrats  of  the  air  nor  of  the  field!  His  vealth  was 
base — it  was  not  feudal,  it  had  not  been  acquired  by  war,  plunder,  and 
confiscation,  and  did  not  qualify  to  spring  woodcocks,  no,  nor  even  to 
pop  at  a  snipe,  nor  a  teal,  nor  a  quail,  nor  n  land-rail.  A  parson, 
however,  who  had  a  living  worth  £150  per  annnm,  though  his  estate  was 
only  foi  life,  might  kill  as  much  game  as  be  pleased. 

But  the  sages  of  the  King's  Bench  (blessed  be  their  names  1}  were 
more  indulgent  than  the  boroughmongcring  parliament:  they  determined 
that  even  plebeians  should  have  a  little  sport,  and  accordingly  ruled  that 
a  qualified  person  might  tike  out  a  tradesman,  stock-broker,  clothier, 
DUorney,  surgeon,  or  other  inferior  person  to  beat  the  hushes,  and  see  a 
hare  killed,  and  he  should  not  be  liable  to  penalty.  But  beware  of  the 
maa-traps  and  spring-guns  of  the  law;  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  ignoble 
beings  ventured  to  meddle,  without  first  being  invited  by  a  lord  or  gen- 
tleman Eo  to  do,  he  was  fined,  or  else  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection.*  Ah.  thcue  boroughmongcrs,  how  they  have  stabbed  us!  how 
they  have  kicked  us  !  how  they  have  laughed  at  us ! 

Although  an  unqualified  man  was  not  allowed  to  kill  game,  it  might 
be  thought,  by  a  rational  mind,  he  would  be  permitted  to  buy  it  of  those 
who  were.  No,  he  was  not.  What,  the  lords  of  the  soil  become 
dealers  and  chapmen  1  degrade  grouse  and  black-cock  into  mere  com- 
modities of  traffic,  hke  broad  cloth  and  calico  !  Impossible!  Therefore 
they  passed  Iaw4  that  game  should  neither  be  boaght  nor  sold ;  that 
higglers,  victuallers,  poulterers,  pastry-cooks,  and  other  mean  persons 
should  not  carry  it,  nor  have  it  in  possession,  nor  should  any  unqualified 
person  have  in  his  possession  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  for  its 
injury  or  destruction.  If  an  unqualified  person  were  suspected — barely 
suspected,  mind — of  having  game,  or  any  dog,  gun,  or  snare  for  killing 
or  wounding  it,  his  house  might  be  seahciied,  and  if  any  net  or  snare, 
pheasant,  partridge,  fish,  fowl,  or  other  game  were  found,  the  offender 
might  be  forthwith  carried  before  a  justice  and  fined,  or  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  there  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  If  a 
man  only  happened  to  spoil  or  tread  on  the  egg  of  a  partridge,  pheasant, 
mallard,  teal,  bittern,  or  heron,  he  was  fined  or  imprisoned.     But  if  he 

*  aAnniC.I-l,  Bad  declsioDB  tlieioon ;  Loft,  ITS;  IS  East  Reports,  462. 
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went  forth  in  the  night  for  the  third  time,  with  the  full  intent  of  catching 
an  aristocrat  bird,  a  coney,  or  other  game,  he  was  transported  beymd 
the  seas  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  two  years ;  and  if  he  ran  away  in  order  to 
avoid  this  merciful  infliction,  or  resisted  the  land-owner  or  his  servants, 
either  with  club,  stick,  or  stone,  rather  than  be  apprehended,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  subjecting  him  either  to  transportatiim  or 
imprisonment. 

Now,  mark  the  commentary  afforded  by  the  Nim  rods  themselves  on 
these  arrogant  and  savage  enactments.  Within  very  few  yean  three 
parliamentary  committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
administration  of  the  game-laws ;  the  results  of  their  inquiries  were — 
that  poaching  could  not  be  prevented — that  buying  and  selling  g^ame 
could  not  be  prevented — that  the  g^ame-laws  were  the  fruitful  sources  of 
crime  and  immorality,  and  filled  the  gaols  with  delinquents,^  and  that 
the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evils  were  by  allowing  game  to  be 
openly  sold  like  other  commodities,  and  by  altering  the  qualifications, 
so  that  every  owner  of  land  might  not  only  have  the  liberty  to  kill  game 
on  his  own  estate,  but  be  empowered  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to 
any  other  individual.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  so  commu- 
nicated, or  the  suggestions  recommended;  instead  of  repealing  the 
laws  which  were  the  sole  cause  of  game  being  so  highly  prised,  and  of 
the  deadly  nocturnal  encounters  between  keepers  and  poachers ;  instead 
of  doing  any  of  these,  the  only  measures  that  were  carried — and  which, 
by  the  by,  still  remain  in  force— were  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  and 
the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  which  greatly  augmented  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  a  code  already  too  ferocious,  and  the  everlasting  opprobrium 
of  the  misnamed  free  and  enlightened  community  by  which  it  was 
tolerated. 

But  observe  what  was  disclosed  respecting  the  sale  of  game^  about 
which  the  descendants  of  the  Normans  appeared  so  extremely  fastidious. 
From  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1828, 
it  was  discovered  that  game  was  a  regular  article  for  sak  in  all  the 
principal  markets  of  the  metropolis :  the  penalties,  indeed,  which  wero 
imposed  on  the  traffic  were  easily  evaded ;  since,  by  one  sapient  and 
moral  act  of  our  legislators,  the  58  Geo.  III.  if  a  person,  who  had  incurred 
them  to  any  amount,  would  only  inform  of  some  other  person  who  had 
bought  or  sold  game  within  the  preceding  six  months,  his  penalties 
were  remitted  and  he  received  the  informer's  roward,  for  this  neigh" 
hourly y  and,  as  it  was  often  practised,  friendly  treachery.  One  sales- 
man sold,  on  the  average,  500  head  of  game  in  a  week ;  in  one  year 
he  sold  9628  head  of  game.  The  sale  was  mostly  on  commission,  at 
two-pence  or  three-pence  a  head.  It  naturally  excited  surprise  how  all 
these  waggon  loads  of  game  could  be  conveyed  to  London,  and  by  whom 
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*  In  England  and  Wales  in  1830,  the  number  of  convictions  for  criminal 
oifeaces  was  1S,809.  The  number  of  couTictions  under  the  Gtme  Laws  was 
1987,  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  offenders  of  every  description. 
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tapplied.  The  poor  labourer,  mitaon,  ur  weaver,  who  perilled  his  life, 
hia  limba,  and  his  health,  in  the  rorert  ntlempt  to  catch  a  hare  or  par- 
tridge, could  Dot  possibly  be  adequate  to  support  a  (Mimiiierce  Uke  this. 
No,  it  was  not  done  by  poachiag  exnctly  ;  tlie  wholesale  dealer*  were 
the  law-makers  themselves --I  hose  who  had  interdicted  the  traffic — 
KOBLE  LORDS  and  MEN  OF  title,  who  bad  condescenijed  to  supply 
the  Loudon  poulterers  and  salc«inen  with  game,  on  commissiou,  aa  a 
meaiie  of  augmenting  their  territorial  revenues. 

This  perhups  is  enough  by  way  of  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
boroughmongers  and  their  g;aiDe  laws,  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstoue 
deuoatinated  a  "  bastard  slip  of  the  forest  laws."  But  the  feet  is,  they 
were  a  refinement  in  insult  on  the  savage  code  of  William  Rufua,  The 
terriloiiai  juiLBdiction  of  the  forest-laws,  though  extensive  enough  in 
all  conscience,  had  its  local  boundaries;  at  least,  it  did  not  extin- 
guish the  old  common-law  right  every  proprietor  exercised  to  kill  and 
have  bU  aniinals,  /erte  -naturte,  found  on  his  own  land.  These  inroads 
on  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property  and  the  cemmon  sense  of  man- 
kind, were  lefl  for  a  much  more  recent  period, — a  period  subsequent  to 
the  glorious  Rcvolutioa  of  1668:  for,  though  the  Qualification  Act 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  statutes  which  first  made  it 
penal  to  ifll  game,  or  for  an  unqualified  person  to  have  game  in 
his  possession,  were  not  passed  till  the  reigns  of  M'illiam  111.  and 
George  II. 


We  are  not  partisans  of  AgrBrian  laws,  and  we  believe  the  number 
of  political  reformers  of  any  sect  is  extremely  diminutive  who  wish  to 
tee  or  who  ever  expect  to  see  a  Spencean  division  of  property.  In- 
dustry, perseverance,  sobriety,  and  prudence  will  mostly  acquire  wealth, 
and  deserve  to  acquire  it,  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  transmit  the  enjoy- 
ment, aAer  death,  to  those  they  most  esteem.  These  are  elements  of 
society  which  few,  indeed,  would  ever  wish  to  see  violated.  They  are 
primary  laws  of  social  organization,  of  which  every  one  almost  instinc- 
tively feels  the  justice  and  utility. 

Neither  are  there  many,  we  apprehend,  who  wish  to  abolish  civil 
distinctions.  A  legislator  auflicieutly  wise  and  experienced  to  dischai^ 
his  high  functions;  a  judge  or  magistrate  quaUfied  by  probity  and  learn- 
ing to  adjudicate  civil  and  criminal  wrongs ;  a  great  public  officer 
meriting  and  filling  a  high  civil  appointment ;  or  a  great  commander, 
able  and  brsve,  to  direct  the  military  power  of  the  state  :  these  are  all 
distinctions  which  every  one  must  respect  and  venerate  ;  and  if  it  Iw 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  holders  by  other  symbols  than  the  official 
titles — by  a  velvet  cap,  a  coronet,  or  ermined  robe,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  guards,  or  a  golden  epaulette — they  will  reepectaml  venerate  these 
too.  Nay,  there  are  not  many,  we  believe,  who  care  because  there  ia 
"  my  lord"  this,  or  "  his  grace"  of  that,  or  the  "  most  noble"  t'  other 
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thing;  these  are  not  matters  of  pith  and  moment — they  are  too  childish, 
we  would  hope,  either  to  mislead  the  beholder,  or  corrupt  the  pos- 
sessor. 

It  is  not  ciyil  distinctions,  but  the  nuisance  of  civil  usurpations  the 
just  and  enlightened  wish  to  see  abated.  An  aristocracy  of  office,  of 
acquirement,  and  desert,  is  a  natural  aristocracy;  but  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  is  a  feudal  barbarism  which  honours  the  shadow  in  place  of  the 
substance,  and  dissevers  merit  from  its  just  reward.  Heieditary  right 
to  property  we  can  comprehend,  but  hereditary  right  to  be  legislators, 
bishops,  post-captains,  military  commanders,  and  secretaries  of  state, 
shocks  common  sense.  One  is  a  private  immunity,  transmissible  from 
father  to  son;  the  other  are  public  functions,  which  can  never  be 
alienated  to  any  order  of  men ;  they  belong  to  the  living,  and  cannot 
be  bequeathed  and  regulated  by  the  dead ;  they  are  adjuncts  to  the  pre- 
sent not  to  a  past  generation. 

The  claims  of  property  are  so  self-evident,  and  have  formed,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  places,  (Sparta  alone  perhaps  excepted,)  so  inseparable 
an  adjunct  to  the  social  state,  that  one  would  have  thought  their  utility 
would  never  have  been  called  in  question.  Yet  it  is  a  fact — and  it  has 
not  escaped  the  observant  attention  of  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  --th^t  there  are  many  in  both  France  and  England  who  dis- 
pute the  advantages  of  so  old  fashioned  an  institution.  The  followers 
of  St.  Simon  and  Mr.  Owen  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  individual  or  competitive  system,  and  to  escape  them 
would  fly  to  remedies  by  which  they  would  be  augmented  a  hundred 
fold.  Crime,  penury,  and  ignorance  exist  to  a  frightful  extent ;  they 
have  always  existed  — but  evils  which  are  now  partial  would,  under  the 
proposed  '*  New  State  of  Society,"  become  universal.  Without  the 
stimulus  of  property  there  could  be  no  industry — no  eminence  moral 
or  intellectual.  Who  would  sedulously  devote  themselves  to  the  useful 
arts,  to  agriculture,  manufacture,  medicine,  or  navigation,  if  superior 
application,  superior  enterprize,  or  superior  endowments  were  not 
rewarded  ? 

For  competition  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  co-operation.  But  do 
not  the  several  classes  of  society  already  co-operate  to  the  common  ad- 
vantage of  all  ?  One  class  is  occupied  in  rural  industry,  another  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  another  in  science  and  letters.  Each  is 
rewarded — not  always  perhaps,  but  mostly — in  proportion  to  desert: 
but  the  claims  of  merit  would  not  be  recognized  under  Mr.  Owen's 
system ;  the  indolent  would  reap  the  rewards  of  the  industrious,  the 
vicious  of  the  more  deserving.  This  is  not  co-operation,  it  is  corpora-^ 
tion,  the  principle  of  the  old  monastic  institutions  and  commercial  mo- 
nopolies— associations  of  whose  stagnating,  debasing,  and  injorioiis 
tendency  the  world  has  already  had  sufficient  experience. 

We  always  respect  the  motives  of  men  whom  we  see  constantly 
devoting  their  means  and  energies  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  ahoold, 
therefore,  regret  to  utter  any  thing  harshly  of  Robert  Owen.  There  is 
at  all  events  no  imposture  about  him :  his  propositions'  are  brought 
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Openly  forward,  »ad  he  challenges  inijutry  and  discussion  :  Kubmilted  to 
such  a  test,  good  may  reaiiU  from  theni,  but  they  cannot  poseibty  be 
productive  of  lasting  evil.  There  is  one  euggeation  we  cannot  help 
offering  to  this  gentleman, — naniely,  that  if  he  were  to  aim  at  less,  he 
irould  accompiish  more.  The  idea  of  abrogating  the  empire  of  the 
'laws,  of  abolishing  the  right  of  property,  and  of  resoIriDg  old  commB' 
nities  into  little  bartering  co-operative  eocietics,  are  projects  too  wild  and 
puerile  to  be  thonght  of  a  moment.  Bat,  if  in  lieu  of  these,  Mr.  Owen 
would  endeavour  to  improve  the  syetem  of  education  throughout  the 
country  by  impressing  on  parents  and  teacliers,  more  strongly  than  it 
BOW  is,  the  vBAt  influcnre  of  exlcmal  cirnimstaaceB  in  tbo  formalion  of 
the  juvenile  character,  some  good  might  result  h'om  his  zealous  OTcertions. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  lo  preface  this  section,  by  glancing  at 
some  of  the  novel  opinions  abroad  on  a  delicate  subject,  lest  our  pre- 
cent  purpose  might  be  miscoDStriied, 

Our  intention  is  to  say  something  of  the  possessions  of  tlie  Aristo- 
cracy, and  we  were  apprehensive  lest  it  might  bo  imagroed  we  meditated 
■poliaiion,  or  beheld,  with  jealous  eye,  the  magnitude  of  their  acres 
and  rental.  All  such  constructions  we  disclaim.  It  is  nothing  to  us, 
nor  is  it  much  to  the  public,  that  the  marquis  of  Stafford  has  £360,000 
fet  annum ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  £300,000 ;  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh,  £250,000 ;  and  that  there  are  oilier  dukes  and  marquessee 
Ifith  nearly  as  mucli.  Such  magnificent  revenues  are  not  enjoyed  by 
noblemen  alone.  Tliere  are  lords  of  the  loom  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire who  have  accumulated  incomes  nearly  as  great,  and,  perhaps,  not 
more  humanely  nor  honourably.  But,  if  such  masses  of  wealth  bo 
evils,  they  are  evils  which  would  remedy  ihemselves,  were  they  not 
fiistercd  and  upheld  by  vicious  legislation.  Abolish  the  laws  which  coo< 
■ecrate  these  vast  accumulations  and  ministerto  family  pride  and  personal 
caprice,  and  the  mere  diversities  in  the  characters  of  succeeding  posses- 
sors would  soon  disintegrate  the  great  properties. 

It  is  neither  the  mansions  nor  parks  of  the  peerage  that  ejccite  po- 
pular cupidity  ;  it  is  the  hereditary  monopoly — not  by  constitutional 
right,  but  usurpation — of  the  political  franchises  of  the  people  which  be- 
gets hostile  feelings  ;  because  it  enables  the  privileged  legislators  to  tax 
others  and  not  themselves — to  engross  all  public  honours,  offices,  and 
emoluments — in  a  word,  to  make  all  the  great  social  interests  of  a  vast 
community,  of  which,  in  number,  intellect,  and  even  wealth,  they 
constitute  a  most  insignificant  portion,  subservient  solely  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  own  vanity,  folly,  indulgence,  sad  aggrandizement. 
Here  is  the  national  grievance  ;  and  let  us  inquire  whether,  from  tha 
adventitious  circumstance  of  property,  they  have  any  claim  to  inflict 
this  great  wrong  on  society. 

The  most  authentic  data  for  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
perty and  revenue  of  the  different  classes  of  society  are  the  returns  under 
the  property-tax.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  returns  only  in- 
clude the  annual  value  of  property  liable  to  the  tax,  and,  consequently, 
do  not  exhibit  the  annual  value  of  the  smaller  incomei,  nor  the  amovnt 
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of  that  g^eat  mass  of  revenue  accruing  from  the  wages  of  labour. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  submit  a  statement  of  the  annual  income 
arising  from  property,  professions,  public  annuities,  profits  in  trade, 
pensions,  and  offices :  and  the  amount  of  the  gross  assessments  on  the 
several  descriptions  of  revenue  arising  from  the  different  sources  of 
income.  The  return  is  for  the  year  ending  April  5th,  1815 — the  last 
of  the  income-tax — and  is  abstracted  from  the  Parliamentaiy  Paper, 
No.  59,  Session  1823.  We  have  omitted  shillings  and  pence,  which 
make  some  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  totals,  and,  to  render  the  state- 
ment more  intelligible,  have  added  the  titles  of  the  schedules  and  rate 
of  assessment  from  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  currency  has  probably  depressed  the  nominal  amount  of  incomes 
below  the  contemporary  increase  in  produce  and  industry;  but,  as  this 
change  affected  all  classes  alike,  with  the  exception  of  annuitants  and 
those  enjoying  fixed  money  payments,  it  has  not  materially  altered  the 
relative  proportions  of  revenue,  as  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  1815, 
possessed  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  community.  Here  follows 
the  statement: — 

Schedalet.  Annual  Value.        GraM  AMCMaentt. 

(A.) — Lands,  tenements*  and  hereditaments,  for 

every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  2« C0,1 88,SS0 5,92$,485 

(B.) — Occupiers  of  lands,  dwelling-houses,  and 

tenements,  1«.  64. ;  Scotland,  Is. 38,896,143 a,7S4,4M 

(C.) — Annuities  and  dividends  arising  out  of 

any  public  revenues,  2« 28,865,050. •  2,885,505 

(D.)-~Increase  and  profits  from  professions, 

trade,  or  vocations,  29 38,310,936 8,831,088 

(E.)-^Iniblio  offices,  pensions,  and  stipends, 

U.ti 11,744,567 1,174,446 


Total £177,451,015 £16,548,984 


The  most  important  item  for  our  purpose  is  the  property  charged  in 
schedule  A.  consisting  of  lands  and  tenements  which  were  assessed  on 
the  rack  rents,  and  profits  from  mines  and  quarries.  Under  this  head 
the  assessment  charged  on  land,  houses,  mines,  &c.  appears,  from  the 
pariiamentary  return,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  to  have  been 
as  follows: — 

£ 

Lands  chargeable  under  the  general  rule 39^06,706 

Houses  so  chargeable 16,250,899 

Particular  properties  chargeable  on  the  annual  profits,  vis.  tithes, 
manors,  fines,  quarries,  mines,  iron  works,  and  non-eonmeralx^a 
profits 4,478Ji4 

£eOkl38,889 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  entire  rental  retained  in  the  last  year  of 
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the  property-tax  was  £39,405,705,  and  nhich  lias  been  reduced  since 
the  peace,  in  ihc  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowe,  to  twenty-five  millionB.  Now  the 
queetiou  it,,  whai  portion  of  Hiw  rental  ia  received  by  the  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  members  of  tlie  House  of  Peers.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peecB, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  who  only  sit  in  the  Upper 
House,  by  their  repi«sentntivee,  we  exclude  from  cousideration ;  the 
object  being  to  get  at  itie  incomes  of  those  who  exercise  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  empire.  For  this  purpose  it  idll  be  neceaeory  to 
analyze  the  component  pnrts  of  the  landed  int43rGsta,  nnd  separat* 
the  peers  from  those  who  share  with  them  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  kingdom. 

Tlie  number  of  baronets  l.i  65B,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  landed 
iocomes  as  great  or  greater  than  lords,  Then  there  is  the  squirearchy, 
more  numerous  than  Pbaroah'a  host,  who  draw  freely  from  the  snrpliu 
produce  of  the  soil.  To  these  must  be  added  the  gretit  loan-contractora, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  anil  others,  appertaining  to  ihs  monied, 
mercantile,  and  trading'  closacs,  many  of  whom  potiseas  exteoeive  ee- 
tatee,  and  who  rival,  anil,  in  part,  have  superseded  the  ancient  nobility. 
Dr.  Colquhoun  supposed  the  gentry,  and  the  clasaeH  we  have  enume- 
r«led,  aa  enjoying  large  incomes,  to  amount  to  46,86 1 ,  and  their  incomes, 
from  land  and  other  sources,  toamount  to  £53,022,1 10.  Besides  which, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  estates  of  the  younger  children  of  noble 
families,  and  for  lands  appertaining  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
and  to  charitable  foundations.  From  alt  these  considerations  we  should 
oonclode  that  the  rental  of  peers,  sitting  in  parliament,  does  not  exceed 
three  millions  per  ami'im.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
we  are  aware,  enjoy  vast  revenues,  but  the  average  income  of  each, 
from  the  loiJ,  does  aol  exceed  i.*7, 1 77. 

Mr.  Hallam  says  the  richest  of  the  English  aristocracy  derive  their 
possessions  from  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation.  He  ought,  also,  to 
have  added  the  spoils  of  the  crown-lands,  for  they  have  helped  them- 
selves freely  to  the  possessions  of  both  church  and  king,  aa  well  aa  the 
people.  The  Gcntinck,  the  Pelham,  and  other  famiUea  inherit  vast 
properties  from  leases  and  alienations  of  the  royal  domains.  The  honses 
of  Cavendish  and  Russell,  it  is  well  known,  made  their  acquisitions  at 
the  Reformation.  The  foundation  of  the  Fitzwilliara  estates  vras  advan- 
tageous purchases  at  the  same  era.  Tlie  Lonsdales  have  dug  out 
their  wealth  from  coal  mines.  The  Boccleugh  property  has  been  an 
accumulation  from  heiresses,  including  here  in  England  the  possessions 
of  the  duke  of  Montague.  The  Cower  estates  have,  also,  mainly  come 
by  marriages;  but  the  grand  augmentation  was  by  the  canal -property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  which  are  now  to  he  added  the 
Sutherland  estates  of  the  present  marchioness— a  principality  in  them- 
selves. The  Grosvenor  riches  came  mainly  from  an  heiress,  who  brought, 
in  marriage,  the  London  buildin)^  land  about  two  generations  back. 
The  Northumberland  estates  are,  principally,  the  old  feudal  inheritance 
of  the  Percys.  In  the  whole  peerage  there  are  only  eighteen 
t2 
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cial  families,  and  these  form  the  only  houses  which  can  be  said  to  have 
acquired  their  wealth  by  habits  of  peaceful  and  honest  industry. 

Granting,  then,  that  by  means  of  marriages,  and  other  favourable 
circumstances,  some  few  of  the  nobility  have  accumulated  vast  revenues, 
still  there  are  others  whose  poverty  is  notorious,  and,  altogether,  they  do 
not  enjoy  a  landed  revenue  exceeding  three  millions  per  annum.  What 
right,  then,  it  may  be  inquired,  have  an  Oligarchy  of  418  persons, 
possessing  so  small  a  share  in  the  general  wealth  of  the  community,  to 
monopolize  political  power.  Three  millions  per  annum  is  not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom.*  Yet,  to  a  body 
of  men,  having  so  diminutive  a  stake  in  the  general  weal,  are  confided 
the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  peerage  from  the  taxes  and  church  re- 
venues have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £2,825,846  per  annum,  being 
nearly  equal  to  their  territorial  revenue.  This  vast  addition  to  their 
legitimate  income  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  from  having  usurped 
the  franchises  of  the  people.  Whether  the  sum  they  draw  from  the 
church  estates  and  the  public  is  more  or  less,  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  investigate.  Our  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  wealth 
of  the  peerage,  of  which  they  can  justly  claim  the  possession,  is  insigni- 
ficant, when  compared  with  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  that 
the  aristocracy,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  exercising  the  political 
power  of  the  state,  the  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  neither 
represents  the  number,  intellect,  nor  property  of  the  community.  The 
two  former  propositions  have  been  oflen  demonstrated,  but  the  latter  was 
a  desideratum  in  general  information. 

There  is  another  mode  of  viewing  the  dbtribution  of  the  revenues  of 
society,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unpleasing  to  our  readers,  if 
we  submit  to  their  consideration.  The  whole  social  fabric  rests  upon 
the  industrious  orders,  and,  we  believe,  they  are  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnitude  of  their  power  and  resources.  The  late 
Dr.  CoLQUHOUN,who  was  ahold,  but,  as  experience  has  proved,  a  very 
shrewd  calculator,  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  income  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  community  is  divided.  From  the  data 
exhibited  by  this  gentleman,  in  his  *' Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire,*'  we  have  drawn  up  a  statement  which  will  afford  a 
curious  insight  into  the  subject  about  which  we  are  occupied.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Doctor's  conjecture  of  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy  is  greatly  below  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  all  statistical  tables,  drawn  up  prior  to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency,  are  chiefly  useful  in  showing  proportions^  and  do  not  express 
the  present  numerical  value  of  either  income  or  property. 


*  Lowe's  Present  State  of  England,  App.  p.  65. 
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Different  Classes  of  Society,  and  their  respective  Incomes. 

NuDibEr  or 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS,  '!*'7'""':i!"."     t  .  n 

'  fluding tbeir    Total  Ininme 

Families  and    ofeucli  cliss. 
Dooieslics. 

Ro^ALTT    300    £     501,000 

NoBiLixr 13,620       5,400,000 

Gehtrt,  induiUng  baronets,  knighls, 
country  gentlemen,  and  others 

having  large  incomes 402,535     53,022.590 

CleRct  ;— Eminent  clergymen    9000        1 ,080,000 

Lesaerditto 87,000       3,500,000 

DiseentiDg    clergy,     including 

itSnersDt  preachers 20,000  500,000 

State  akd  Rcvckue,  including  all  per- 
sons employed  under  govorn- 

menl   1 14,500       6,830,000 

PemsioKehs,  including  those  of  Green- 
wich, Chelsea,  and  Kilmainhani 

Hospitals    92,000       1,050,000 

Law  ; — Judges, barristers,  attorneys,  clerks, 

&c. '. 95,000       7,600,000 

Piivsic  : —Physicians,  sui^ons,  apolheca- 

ricB,  &c. 90,000       5,400,000 

AcmcvLTvaE : — Freeholilem  oS  iko  lietter 

sort 385,000     19,250,000 

Leaser  Freholders 1,050,000     21,000,000 

Farmers    1,540,000     33,600,000 

Trade:— Eminent  merchants    35,000       9,100,000 

Shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen  re- 
tailing goods 700,000     28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  publicans,  li- 
censed to  sell   ale,  beer,    and 

spirituous  liquors    437,000       8,750,000 

WoRKisu  Classes  i — Agricultural  labour- 
ers, mechanics,  artizans,  handi- 
craft, and  all  labourers  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  mines, 

andminemls   7,497,531     82,451,547 

Paupers,  vagrants,  gipsies, rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  others  sup- 
ported by  criminal  delinquency     1,548,500       9,871,000 

The  preceding  statement  affords  room  for  curious  and  important 
inferences.  The  industrious  orders  may  bo  compared  to  the  soil,  out 
of  which  every  thing  is  evolved  and  produced  ;  the  other  clwsee  to  the 
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trees,  tares,  weeds,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  drawing  their  nutriment, 
supported  and  maintained  on  its  surface.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  professions  of  medicine,  law  and  religion,  and  the  unproductive  or 
ornamental  parts  of  society,  let  us  attend  to  the  number  and  incomes  of 
the  following  orders : — 

Number*.  Incomet. 

Freeholders  of  the  better  sort  ....  S85,000  £19,860,000 

Lesser  freeholders    1,050,000  21,000,000 

Fanners 1,540,000  SS,600,000 

Emment  merchants 35,000  9,100,000 

Shopkeepers 700,000  88,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  publicans 437*000  8,750,000 

Working  Classes  7,497,531  82,451,547 

» 
These  may  be  considered  the  active  machinery — the  solid  suhetratum 
— upon  which  the  social  pyramid  is  based.  When  mankind  attain  a 
state  of  perfectibility;  when  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance  are  more 
circumscribed ;  when  we  shall  seldom  require  physic  to  ciu^  diseases, 
laws  to  punish  ofifences,  or  the  terrors  of  superstition  to  deter  from 
evil ;  these  will  be  the  chief  classes  in  existence.  They  are  the  chief 
classes  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  perfect  state.  The  other  classes  have 
mostly  originated  in  our  vices  and  ignorance.  As  mankind  become 
more  perfect,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  knowledge  is  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  then  will  the  honorary,  legal,  medicinsd,  and  ecclesi- 
astical classes  disappear :  having  no  employment,  their  name  and  office 
will  cease  in  the  social  state. 

It  is  from  the  useful  classes  the  public  revenue,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  general  government  is  chiefly  extracted.  We 
have  before  shown  the  iniquitous  principle  on  which  our  fiscal  regula- 
tions have  been  framed,  owing  to  the  political  ascendancy  'of  the 
Aristocracy.  Nearly  all  our  taxes  are  taxes  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  business,  or  on  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption ;  and  press 
on  the  industrious  like  an  inquisitorial  and  remorseless  income-tax, 
levied  without  distinction  of  small  or  large  revenues.  It  has  been  the 
gradual  working  of  this  oppressive  system  that  has  mainly  produced  the 
revolting  extremes  now  observable  in  the  condition  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  that  has  enabled  one  class  to  riot  in  profusion  and 
the  wanton  enjoyment  of  redundant  incomes,  while  others  have  been 
steeped  in  indigence,  subjected  to  unceasing  and  unrequited  toU,  and 
barely  able  to  procure  the  commonest  necessaries.  That  this  is  not 
assertion  merely,  we  will  demonstrate  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  we  will  show 
that  the  imposts,  which  constitute  almost  the  entire  revenue,  are  chiefly 
levied  on  the  property,  avocations,  and  consumption  of  the  working 
and  mercantile  orders  of  the  community.  The  produce  of  the  customs 
and  post-office  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  exponent  of  commercial 
activity ;  that  of  the  excise  as  the  index  of  internal  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment—and for  this  reason ;  that  the  last,  which  constitutes  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income,  is  chiefly  contributed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 
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Statement  of  the  GroMs  Product  of  Taxes  for  the  Year  endivij  5th 
January,  1831,  rhiefiy  paid  liy  the  induilrimis  Ctasset.—KsvaatX 
Finance  Accounts,  Session  IBtll. 

Windona £1,165,478    8  Jf 

lohabiled  houses 1,361,825    0  SJ 

I'ralialca  of  wiIIb  and  letters  of  Admiiiislralion.. . .  903,938  10  0 

LfftBcW    l,:f2S,360  II  6 

Bills  of  exchange 456,511     8  G 

BAobers'  nolcB]  including  compositions  for  duties 

theroou   IID.MT     B  8 

Receipts..... fi30,DOU  1»  10 

Marine  ioBurances 230,007  15  5 

Fire  iuD  ranees ,.,..  T6S,BtS    6  9 

Slaeecoaohea  418,604    t>  6} 

Post-oBce 2,033,720  II  il 

Tea 3,38T,0»T  13  Oj 

•  Coffee 679,844  19  7 

Sui^(exalusiTeofdrBnbacki)  4,770,368    0  0 

iwaii s,eoa,43B  ii  7 

Hops 121/151     8  H 

Heer  (duty  ceused  October  tOth,  I8)0; 2,39U,310  18  i{ 

SpiriU  (British) 3,T0B,7t3    0  c| 

Spirits  (ForelgB) 4,081,281  U  3 

Licenses 737,407  II  I'f 

Soap   1,513,119  19  OJ 

Butler 102,881  IS  10 

Cheese    65,UD3  13  0 

Com,  gnin,  meal,  and  Soar 798,082    0  7 

Eggs,  bacon,  and  bans   20,700  14  0 

Tallow    180,947     0  0 

Tobacco  and  snuff 2,938,050  10  10 

Wrocsofallsorta 1,575,438     fl  0 

Coais  and  culm,  carried   coastwise,  (duty  ceased 

March  1,1831) 970,197    S  6 

Total £40,337,674  19    7{ 

Thiison  the  gross  receipt  of  rerenue  for  Great  Britain  of  £54,995,262, 
the  sum  of  £40,337,574,  is  levied  either  wholly  or  very  disproportion- 
ately on  the  ncressaries  of  the  induBtrions  orders,  and  does  not  touch 
the  luxuries  of  the  great,  unless  the  articles  of  wines,  anuff,  and  tobacco 
can  be  considered  such.  The  duties  on  wills  and  legacies,  on  bills,  notes 
and  receipts,  on  fire  nnd  marine  insurances,  on  postage  and  stage  coaches, 
foil  heavily  on  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.  The  taxes  on 
articles  of  daily  use  nnd  consumption  operate,  as  before  obserred,  like  an 
undiscriminating  income-tax,  augmenting  in  the  exact  ratio  of  every 
individual's  nnavoidalile  expenditure.  This  monstrous  state  of  our  fiscal 
■}'Btem  is  solely  owing  to  non-representation,  and  tH>nsequent  monopoly 
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of  political  power  by  the  Aristocracy,  which  has  enabled  them  to  throw 
the  public  burthens  on  the  productive  classes.  Those  who  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  who  defray  the  charges  of 
the  general  government,  have  had  no  efficient  control  over  its  adminis- 
tration ;  nay,  have  often  not  been  treated  with  ordinary  courtesy,  and 
by  an  usurping  Oligarchy  the  inferior  orders  have  been  considered  little 
better  than  an  ignorant  rabble  ! 

"  How  varioas  and  ionomerable 
Are  those  who  live  upon  the  rabble ! 
'Tis  they  maintain  the  Charch  and  State, 
Employ  the  priest  and  magistrate ; 
Bear  all  the  charge  of  government. 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent , 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excises. 
And  imxK)sitioDs  of  all  prices ; 
Bear  all  the  expense  of  peace  and  war. 
And  pay  the  pnlpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  religions. 
And  give  their  pastors  exhibitions ! 

The  aristocratic  privilege  of  an  exclusive  right  to  impose  taxes,  and 
comparative  exemption  from  their  pressure,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the 
present  partial  mode  of  rating  to  the  inhabited  house  duty^  the  splendid 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  Chester,  which  contains  many 
residences  of  a  very  high  class,  there  is  but  one  mansion,  (Elaton,  we 
believe,)  assessed  so  high  as  £300  a-year.  That  magnificent  palace 
would  be  under-assessed  probably  at  £10,000.  In  Westmoreland, 
which  contains  Lowther  Castle,  as  fine  a  place  or  nearly  so  as  Eaton, 
there  is  not  one  house  assessed  so  high  as  £200.  In  Durham,  which  con- 
tains Raby  Castle,  and  Lambton  Castle,  and  Wynyard,  and  Ravensworth, 
and  Brancepeth  Castles — to  say  nothing  of  other  mansions — the  two  first 
we  believe,  nearly  equal  to  either  of  those  before  mentioned — there  is 
not  a  single  house  assessed  so  high  as  £100,  and  but  two  above  £70 
per  annum,  which  last  is  about  the  rate  of  assessment  of  our  friend 
Loudon  in  his  little  cottage  at  Bayswater.  In  the  rich  and  fine  county 
of  Hereford,  containing  Eastnor  Castle,  there  is  not  a  single  house 
assessed  so  high  as  £90  per  annum,  and  but  three  at  or  above  £70. 
In  Leicestershire,  which  contains  Belvoir  Castle,  there  is  not  an  assess- 
ment so  high  as  £200  per  annum.  In  Northamptonshire,  containing 
Althorp  and  various  other  fine  seats,  there  is  but  one  house  rated  so 
high  as  £110  per  annum.  In  Northumberland,  which  contains 
Alnwick  Castle,  there  are  but  two  assessments  of  £200  and  upwards. 
In  Oxfordshire,  which  contains  the  stately  and  far-fJEuned  Blenheim, 
there  is  but  one  assessment  so  high  as  £300.  Lastly  in  Yorkshire, 
which  contains  Wentworth  Castle,  and  Harewood  House,  and  Castle 
Howard,  to  say  nothing  of  other  numerous  and  splendid  seats,  there  is 
not  a  single  house  assessed  so  high  as  £400  per  annum,  and  but  four  so 
high  as  £300. 

Compare  these  assessments  of  the  Aristocracy  with  the  sums  levied  on 
the  Shopocracy ,  as  the  middle  orders  have  been  termed,  in  the  metropolis 
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tnd  manufacturing  towns,  and  ne  shall  find  additional  rciuons  fer  the 

political  representation  of  all  interests  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

The  memberB  of  the  Upper  House,  succeeding  to  legialative  functions 
by  hereditary  right,  are  exempt  from  the  ealuLirj-  influence  which 
controls  the  deliberation*  of  a  representatiTO  aasombly.  Their  inlercats 
»re  purely  oligatchical,  and  severed  from  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise  tliat  any  augmenta- 
tion in  a  body  of  exclusive^  like  this— separated  from  the  mass  of 
society  by  edncntion,  by  family  pride,  by  privilege,  and  usurped  power 
— should  be  viewed  with  dislike  and  apprehension. 

Other  reasons  render  an  increase  in  the  aristocratic  branch  of  parlia- 
ment inimical  to  general  feeling.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
nobility  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Maltiius's  theory  of 
population.*  Possessing,  in  abuudanco,  the  comforts  and  conveniencea 
erf  life,  thoy  arc  placed  In  those  circumstances  most  favourable  to  a  full 
development  of  the  procreative  principle,  and  it  is  a  singular  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  enlightened  writer  that  noble  families  are 
actually  as  prolific  as  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Peers 
are  mostly  marrying  men.  Aller  visiting  the  European  capitals,  and 
commilting  a  few  follies  and  eccentricities,  they  usually  settle  down  at 
about  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  results,  on  tlio 
average,  are  a  progeny  of  five  children,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
more  than  other  people.  The  eldest  inheriting  the  estate,  the  rest  would 
be  destitute,  were  nut  the  parents,  by  means  of  tlieir  vote  and  borough- 
interest,  able  to  quarter  them  on  the  public.  Hence  it  is  the  people 
contemplate,  with  feelings  corresponding  to  those  entertained  by  on 
Irish  absentee  who  sees  the  increase  of  his  cotter  tcunntry,  any  unavoid- 
able addition  to  the  peerage  ;  knowing  that,  in  consequence  of  primc^- 
niture  and  entail-laws,  another  family  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for 
support,  and  that  their  own  chance  of  honourable  promotion  in  the  army, 
navy,  civil  departments,  or  other  branch  of  national  service,  is  impeded 
by  new  rivals,  with  whom  exists  no  prospect  of  equitable  competition. 

Having  explained  one  or  two  of  the  popular  objections  to  an  increase 
of  the  peerage,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  extraordinary  augmentation 
it  has  undergone  during  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  George  IV. 

A  creation  of  peers  generally  takes  place  on  the  accossiou  of  a  new 
family,  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  or  when  some  political 
measure  is  to  bo  carried.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  peers  only 
amounted  to  fifty-six.  James,  being  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty,  raised 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  five  ;  and  Charles  I.  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five:  Charles  11.  created  fifteen  dukes,  (six  of  whom  were  his 
natural  children,)  one  marquess,  thirty-seven  earls,  three  countesses, 
two  viscoimts,  and  twenty-nine  barons.  At  the  Revolution  of  1668, 
William  111.  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  great  families,  raised  eight 

■  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  I«a,  p.  tin. 
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powerful  earls  to  dukedoms ;  created  eighteen  earls,  three  Tiscounts,  and 
nine  barons.  Anne  increased  the  peerage  to  one  hundred  and  seyenty. 
The  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  rendered  new  creations  necessary : 
George  I .  either  created  or  elevated  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  peers.  George 
II.  left  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  increase 
of  the  peerage  was  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  being  more  than  donbled. 
In  1777  a  batch  of  peers  was  drafted  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
to  effect  a  ministerial  majority.  This  expedient  was  frequently  resorted 
to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1797  ten  peers  were  made.  He  nearly  created  the 
order  of  marquesses :  he  made  ten  marquesses  in  England  where  there 
was  but  one,  and  nine  in  Ireland  where  there  was  none — all  men  emi- 
nent, of  course,  for  their  services*  Knighthood  was  still  more  profusely 
lavished.  In  short,  he  was  as  prodigal  in  wasting  the  honours  of  the 
Crown  as  the  money  of  the  people,  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  peers  created  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  been  classified 
as  follows : — 

Landed  commoners    • •• • 46 

Irish  peers 66 

Scotch  peers    24 

Law S5 

State 86 

Army • 18 

Navy    to 

Younger  sons  and  younger  branches  of  peers 17 

Renewals.. 7 

Confirmations 7 

Peeresses 6 

836 
Extinctions ,.    74 

Addition 161* 

George  IV.  added  64  members  to  the  Upper  House.t  In  this 
number  are  included  individuals  who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
or  in  whose  favour  an  abeyance  has  been  terminated,  as  well  as  peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  have  obtained  English  baronies.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  Scotch  peerages  which  have  been  recently 
restored,  nor  of  the  creations  of  peers  of  Ireland ;  of  claims  to  English 
peerages  which  have  been  admitted,  nor  of  elevations  of  English 
peerages  to  higher  honours.  The  average  rate  at  which  peers  have 
been  created  during  the  last  two  reigns  has  been  about  four  per  annam ; 
and  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  continue  for  the  next  century,  it 
would  double  the  existing  number  of  parliamentary  lords. 

Toryism  being  the  ascendant  school  of  politics  during  the  last  reignf, 
the  character  of  the  peers  created  was  of  course  determined  by  that  of 
the  minister  from  whom  the  honours  were  obtained.     The  offset  of  this 

*  Quarterly  Review,   No.  S4,  p.  814. 

f  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  creating  Peers  for  Life. 
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was  etrikingly  evinced  on  the  firet  introduction  of  the  Reform  BUI 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  the  old  peers  of  tlie  United  Kingdam, 
there  was  a  majority  of  two /or  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  Of  the 
new  peers  of  the  United  Kiugdoni  created  snhseijuent  to  1792,  the 
majority  was  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  their  number 
was  only  balanced  by  the  creations  under  the  Whig;  luiaistry.  The 
sabject  will  be  made  clear  from  the  following  atntement  copied  from  a 
recent  publication.* 


peeraoribe  Hailed  Kingdoni  created prerioaslj 
■□  tbecndoriTS2 

Peers  of  (bf  United  Bingdom  created  gubHC- 
qnendy  lu  ITfKt  (inclndiog  Oxe  creatians  daring 
the  AdmipiBtrstioa  of  Earl  Grey)... 

ArchbUhope  and  Bishops 

Kepiesentatiire  Peers  fur  Scotland  ......... 

Rep  resell  lali'e  Peers  for  Ireland    

Royal  Dukes  


199 


IBB 


It  thus  nppoiirs  that  of  54  Totea  agaitut  the  bill  there  were  43  which 
were  the  votes  of — 

31  Bishops  Eigainst  2  ;  being  above  10  to  1. 
12  Scotch  peers  against  4  ;  being  3  to  1. 
19  Irish  t^inst  4;   being  nearly  5  to  1 , 
The  inference  from  which  representation  is  that  the  bill  was  defeated  in 
1831  by  the  bishops,  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peers,  who  had  obtained 
their  promotions  or  been  elected  under  Tory  influence. 

The  necessity  of  an  acj^entation  of  the  peerage  to  balance  the  anti- 
reform  interest  created  subsequent  to  1792,  became  manifest;  it  was 
not  only  essential  to  strengthen  the  ministry  and  carry  the  bill,  but  also 
to  efTect  those  ulterior  improvements  in  public  administration  of  which 
tliiri  great  national  measure  is  justly  considered  the  parent. 

The  abolition  of  an  hereditary  peerage  in  France  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  future  status  of  the  '  order,'  and  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  abolition  of  an  institution  in  other  countries  so  little 
consonant  to  the  existing  state  of  society.  Because  one  man  is  a  great 
lawyer,  statesman,  or  commander,  it  is  no  pledge  that  his  Uneal 
descendant  will  be  gif^d  with  the  same  endowments  as  those  which 
entitled  his  progenitor  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions.  A  senate, 
or  upper  chamber  for  life,  consisting  of  individuals  eminent  for  wisdom, 
experience,  or  national  services,  is  a  defensible  institution ;  bnt 
to  make  them  hereditary,  and  erect  legislators  into  a  caste,  is  quite 
as  preposterous  as  to  make  the  functions  of  the  astronomer  royal  heredi- 

*  Le  Her  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  Adjoitmeat  of  the  House  ofPeers. 
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tary,  or  the  colleges  of  sui^eonB  and  apothecaries.      Such  matiifest 
irrationalities  must  speedily  disappear  from  European  communities. 

VII.   SOURCES   OF    ARISTOCRATIC    MONOPOLY. 

The  magnitude  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  Aristocracy  is  not 
such  as  to  be  in  extreme  disproportion  with  the  incomes  of  many  others 
in  a  community  of  great  commercial  opulence,  and  forms  not  any 
portion  of  the  vice  of  their  institution.  Whether  some  noble  lords  have 
augmented  their  rental  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown 
is  a  question  merely  of  historical  curiosity,  and  can  never  be  of  any 
practical  utility :  it  is  occasionally  adverted  to  as  a  set-off  to  oligarchical 
pride  and  pretension;  beyond  which  it  has  no  available  application. 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years 
g^ves  a  clear  and  valid  title ;  and  we  believe  there  are  few  noblemen 
.  who  cannot  adduce  legal  proof  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
parks  and  mansions  for  a  much  longer  period.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
acres  are  concerned  they  are  perfectly  safe ;  whatever  political  changes 
may  intervene — and  great  ones  are  impending — the  legitimate  incomes 
pf  the  peerage  can  never  be  endangered,  unless  they  blindly  and 
pertinaciously  oppose  a  regeneration  which  the  wants  of  the  age  render 
indispensable;  unless  they  emulate,  in  fatuity  and  crime,  Charles 
Capet  and  his  guilty  accomplices. 

Aristocratic  monopoly  and  abuse  do  not  result  from  enormous  landed 
revenues,  but  from  hereditary  rights  of  legislation,  from  primogeniture 
and  entail-laws,  and  from  nomination  boroughs.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  essential  constituents  of  an  upper  chamber;  only  two-thirds 
of  the  nobility  are  entitled,  by  birth,  to  seats  in  parliament;  primogeni- 
ture and  entails  are  feudal  barbarisms  void  of  utility  in  modem  society; 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  franchises  of  the  people  is  such  a  manifest 
subversion  of  constitutional  immunities,  so  inimical  to  the  general  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  that  it  cannot  be  defended  on  any  pretext  of  justice 
or  expediency.  Abolish  these  corruptions,  and  all  things  will  work 
together  for  good,  without  spoliation,  without  civil  convulsion;  and  the 
Devonshires,  the  Lansdownes,  and  Northumberlands  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
their  wide-spread  domains,  and  retain,  without  murmur  or  complaint, 
their  social  distinction  and  supremacy. 

The  great  fount  of  evil  has  been  the  decayed  boroughs;  these  have 
been  the  Pandora's  box,  from  which  have  flowed  national  calamities, 
desolating  wars,  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  monstrous  debt  and  dead 
weight.  They  have  been  the  obstacles  to  every  social  melioration- 
civil,  commercial,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical.  By  means  of  them,  the 
nobility  have  been  enabled  to  double  their  private  revenues,  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  dignities  and  livings  of  the  church;  pensions  and 
grants  out  of  the  public  purse;  and  filling,  with  their  connexions  and 
dependants,  every  lucrative  office  in  the  army,  navy,  and  public  admi- 
nistration. There  are  only  two  descriptions  of  offices,  namely,  those 
requiring  talent  and  industry,  the  duties  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  deputy,  that  the  borough  mongers  have  denied  themselves. 
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Unfit  fur  the  higher  stations  in  courts  of  law,  they  hsTe  r^ndeEcetided 
to  fill  the  profitable  situations  of  clerk,  registrnr,  messenger,  nsher,  or 
receirer,  and  carry  bags  and  wan<)s  in  the  trains  of  those  whose  ability 
alone  made  them  their  superiors,  and  to  »'hom  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  this  homage  as  a  penalty  for  their  own  indolence  and  cupidity. 

In  consequence  of  the  boroughs,  all  our  institutions  are  partial, 
oppreftsive,  and  aristocratic.  We  bare  an  ariBtocratic  church,  aristocra- 
ts bar,  aristocratic  taxation,  aristocratic  corn-laws,  aristocratic  laws  of 
property,  and,  till  recently,  aristocratic  garae-Iaws;  in  short,  tlis 
uutocratic  spirit  pervades  every  thing — all  is  privilege,  prescription, 
monopoly,  association,  and  corporation.  Bui  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
baa  it  so  long;  continued, — why  did  not  a  wealthy,  spirited,  iind  en- 
lightened community  exert  itself  long  before  to  abate  the  general  op- 
preuion?  The  chief  reason  was  tbis— we  had  also  an  aristociwtic 
press!  By  this  little  key-stone  was  the  entire  Gothic  arch  of  antiquated 
abnse  and  imposture  upheld. 

How  has  it  happened  the  Aristocracy  have  been  so  eslremely  sulky 
in  regard  to  the  memorable  events  of  July  1830;  that  they  have  kept 
their  purse-strings  so  tight ;  that  they  kept  aloof  from  all  participation 
in  tbe  general  exultation?  Did  they  consider,  as  Napoleon  did,  that 
"  a  revolution  in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe?'  This  second 
national  uprising,  however,  was  attended  with  no  popular  massacre,  no 
confiscation,  no  obtrusion  of  infidelity ;  all  was  brave,  wise,  and  moderate 
- — merely  a  great  community  rising,  with  one  accord,  to  defeat  an  insane 
attempt  to  subject  it  lu  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  superstition.  Yet 
they  aent  forth  no  carmea  triumphale  on  Ihe  sublime  occasion.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  contemplated,  at  a  distance,  the  mighty  swell  which 
was  to  submerge  their  own  proud  pretensions?  If  it  were  so,  docs  it 
not  show  that  their  interests  are  personal;  that  they  are  not  in  conunoD 
with  the  people;  that  they  are  merely  a  corporation  in  the  state,  and 
that  they  feel  their  corporate  immunities  imperilled?  But  what  is  it 
which  renders  them  insulated  monopolists  — strangers  in  the  land?  It 
is  not  the  magnitude  of  their  estates,  for  they  are  not  objects  of  popular 
concern.  No;  it  is  not  what  they  rightfully  possess,  but  what  they 
have  surreptitiously  obtained  — tbe  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the 
money  of  tbe  people,  which  make  them  fastidious  and  apprdienaive. 
Be  just  and  fear  not,  is  our  advice,  and  they  are  still  safe ! 
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The  independence  of  the  judges  has  so  long  formed  a  current  theme  of 
praise,  that  it  appears  sdmost  presumptuous  to  call  it  in  question. 
Yet  the  difference  between  them  and  other  functionaries  is  not  so 
apparent  as  is  generally  assumed.  It  is  true,  the  judges  hold  their 
situations  for  life,  unless  guilty  of  some  flagrant  impropriety;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  appointments  under  the  Crown,  the  possessors 
of  which  are  seldom  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  correctly  discharge  their 
duties;  or  if  they  are,  they  invariably  receive  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance, or  compensation,  equivalent  to  the  loss  they  Imve  sustained.  As 
respects,  then,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  sages  of  the  law  cannot  arrogate 
a  great  pre-eminence  over  other  placemen:  as  respects  those  causes 
which  ordinarily  influence  individual  conduct — the  lure  of  ambition — 
the  temptation  of  lucre — and  the  seduction  of  inddence— -they  have 
still  less  to  pride  themselves.  A  judge,  like  a  bishops  may  be  tranS' 
lated  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  dignity — from  a  judgeship  to  a  chief- 
justiceship,  from  that  to  a  peerage  or  a  seat  in  the  cd>inet;  he  may  be 
removed  from  an  office  of  £5,500  per  annum  to  one  of  £10,000,  and 
boundless  patronage :  he  may  be  taken  from  a  court  where  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  claims  of  duty,  to  one  where  the  most  important  duty 
he  has  to  discharge  is  to  receive  his  salary.  How  then  can  it  be 
alleg^  the  judges  are  independent  and  exempt  from  ministerial  influence, 
when  the  ministers  have  similar  alluring  temptations  to  bold  out  to  the 
bench  as  other  functionaries,  and  similar  means  of  rewarding  subser- 
viency? 

Other  causes  operate  unf&vonrably  on  judicial  appointments.  Instead 
of  the  individuals  elevated  to  the  bench  being  a  selection  from  the  entire 
Bar,  of  men  the  most  distinguished  for  ability,  probity,  and  experience, 
the  choice  of  the  ministry  is  limited  to  men  of  their  own  party.  A  Tonr 
minister  never  chooses  a  Whig  judge;  nor  the  contrary.  This  tenoi 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  judges  in  public  estimation,  by  clearly 
evincing  that  politics,  as  well  as  legal  fitness,  have  a  share  in  minis- 
terial promotions.  It  also  instils  into  the  minds  of  both  expectant 
judges,  and  of  men  already  on  the  bench,  a  party  feeling  fatal  to  strict 
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juitice  nn  puliticiJ  questiona.  So  well  oslubliahed  u  this  fnct,  lord 
Brongbain  has  remarkMl  that  it  is  auturiuua.  whenever  a  question  comes 
before  the  tribunals,  whether  it  he  upon  a  proBecution  for  Ubel,  or  upon 
any  other  matter  connected  with  goTomment,  the  council,  at  Iheir 
meetingB,  take  for  gntnted  that  the^  chb  tell  pretty  acciiratelv  the 
leaning  of  Uie  court,  and  predict  exactly  which  way  the  conauliatioiw 
of  the  judges  will  terminate.  It  is  very  unfortunate  the  judge:)  should 
be  always  on  the  ministerial  side  of  pnlitica;  but  there  is  no  help  for 
this,  while  they  continue  to  be  selected  on  the  excliuitv  principle.  They 
have  their  opinions  on  public  questions  as  well  aa  other  men;  they  know 
they  Gil  &  certain  situation,  and  they  cannot  fo^^t  by  whom  they  were 
placed  there,  or  for  what  reason. 

Wilh  these  remarks  ho  ehall  leave  the  venerable  occupiers  of  the 
Bench,  on  whom  we  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  observation;  but 
in  some  way  their  situation  obtraded  itself  on  our  notice,  on  liraf 
enteriog  on  the  ronsidemtion  of  the  important  subject  of  this  cbapter. 
We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  more  prominent  abuses  in 
the  laws  and  their  admin istmtion. 

Tlie  whole  body  of  English  Law  is  divided  into  two  kinds — the 
Common  and  the  Statute  Law.  The  Comnion  Law  is  founded  entirely 
on  custom  or  precedent,  and  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It 
ia  not  founded  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  nor  on  legislative  enactments; 
it  is  recorded  in  no  public  document;  the  only  memorials  of  its  existence 
are  to  be  found  in  traditional  maxims,  records  of  pleas,  books  of  reports, 
or  the  treslises  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession.  It  ia  evident  that 
laws  originating  and  preserved  in  this  manner,  must  be  vague,  obscure, 
often  absurd,  and  even  contradictory.  The  Common  Law  is,  in  fact, 
a  monument  of  the  opinions,  errors,  knowledge,  and  ignorance  of 
every  period  of  society;  it  has  flowed  down  the  stream  of  time,  accu- 
mulating like  a  mighty  river,  and  carrying  along  vestiges  of  the 
learning  and  ignorance,  folly  and  wisdom,  of  every  age  through  which 
it  has  passed. 

How  unworthy  such  an  incongruous  mass  roust  be  of  the  present  age ; 
how  inapplicable  to  the  usages  of  society;  and  how  difficult  it  is  for 
any  individual  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  such  an  otihi  camelorum,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe.  Unsuitable  as  such  a  system  of  law  is,  to  fiilfil 
the  ends  for  which  all  laws  were  originally  intended,  it  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the 
common  law  that  the  eldest  eon  inherits  from  tiis  &ther;  that  property 
may  be  purchased  and  transferred  by  writiog;  that  a  deed  is  void  if  not 
sealed  tmd  delivered ;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt ;  and  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  These  are  doctrines  not  established  by  any  written 
statute  or  any  legislative  enactment,  but  depend  solely  npon  immemorial 
nsage. 

So  much  for  the  CommcHi  or  Unwritten  Law;  next  for  the  Statute- 
Iaw,  which  exhibits  a  still  more  frightful  chaoe.  Statute-law  coasts 
of  all  thoee  acts,  edicts,   and  statutee,  mtide  by  the  king,  with  the 
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conBent  of  the  lords  and  commonB  in  parliament  aasembled.  The  oldest 
of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  the  statute-books,  is  Magna 
Chartaj  as  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Hen.  III.  There  were  doubt* 
less  many  acts  before  that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost ; 
and  which  most  probably  were  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  maxims 
in  the  old  Common  Law. 

No  man  in  England  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Statute-Law 
— not  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  such 
a  prodigious  compilation,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  whoUy  unattainable. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  is  law  in  England ;  though  every  indiyidual 
is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  igpiorance  is  admitted  as  no 
excuse  for  its  violation.  Any  one  may  become  a  legislator  for  the  whole 
country ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  the  statute-book ;  he  will 
there  find  laws  in  abundance,  of  which  no  man  has  any  knowledge ;  he 
may  adduce  them  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  he  cannot  be  contradicted, 
unless  some  subsequent  statute  can  be  found  by  which  it  is  repealed, 
and  which  it  would  probably  require  a  year's  labour  to  discover.  In  some 
respects  the  statute-book  may  he  compared  to  the  scriptures.  It  contains 
many  good  maxims  and  excellent  precepts ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  con- 
tradictory, obscure,  and  inapplicable  to  the  age.  What  one  part  affirms, 
another  part  denies.  Laws  may  be  adduced  from  it,  like  texts  from  the 
Bible,  proving  any  thing  and  every  thing,  adapted  to  all  times,  princi* 
pies,  and  occasions :  one  affords  profitable  employment  for  one  hundred 
thousand  wrangling  lawyers;  the  other  profitable  employment  for  as 
many  polemical  divines :  one  is  termed  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom ; 
the  other  a  bright  emanation  from  the  Deity ! 

How  ignorant  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession  are  on  the  subject 
we  may  gather  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  revision 
of  the  Statute-Book.  Some  of  the  most  striking  facts  mentioned  by 
his  lordship  we  will  here  insert.  Conformably  with  a  moticm  of  his 
lordship,  the  judges  were  directed  to  prepare  a  bill,  reducing  into  one  act 
all  the  acts  imposing  the  punishment  of  pillory.  At  the  end  of  the  Inll 
the  judges  inserted  some  observations,  stating  that  pillory  was  the 
punishment  for  some  offences  not  merely  by  statute  but  at  common  law ; 
and  also  they  could  not  say  whether  there  might  not  be  statutes  on  the 
subject  which  had  escaped  their  attention.  Their  surmise  was  just ; 
for  Lord  Stanhope  afterwards  discovered  two  more  statutes,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  which  had  wholly  escaped  their  researches.  Here 
then  was  an  instance  of  the  twelve  judges  not  being  able  to  discover  all 
the  acts  inflicting  a  single  punishment. 

The  same  noble  lord,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  judges  were 
agreed  as  to  what  was  the  law  on  several  particulars,  put  to  them  various 
questions.  For  instance,  he  asked  whether  a  person  digging  the  brick 
earth  from  his  own  field,  there  manufactured  into  bricks,  and  sold, 
thereby  made  himself  a  trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt-laws  ?  The  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  were  clearly  of  opinion  one  way,  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  were  as  clearly  of  opinion  another.  Lord  Thuriow 
was  reputed  a  most  admirable  common  lawyer ;  but  he  was  wonted  <m 
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onn  occasion,  in  a  dispute  wliit'h  he  had  with  I^rd  Stanhope,  nn  the 
6>ibject  of  a  statute ;  Lord  Sliinhope  proving  to  be  rip:ht,  and  iiW 
Thriimbo  wrong.  This,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  was  a  great  f^alhor  iit  my 
cap.  One  day  as  these  noble  lords  were  Billing  together  on  the  wooU 
Back,  Lord  Thurlow  said,  "  I  ahoiild  be  ashamed  of  my^lf  if  I  was  not 
Bccurnlely  acquainted  with  the  eonimon  law ;  but  an  to  your  d — li  slatute- 
Iwok  it  is  impoeflible  to  be  acquainted  with  it."  His  lordflhip  nim 
filiated  another  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  aflerwarda 
Lord  Anhburton.  Lord  Stanhope  consulted  Mr.  Dunning  on  a  certain 
statute  regulation  relative  to  the  excise,  and  his  answer  was,  '*  Now  I'll 
tell  vou  all  about  it;  but  I  never  do  answer  these  general  queaticms  when 
applied  to  by  others.  1  always  tell  them,  show  mo  the  statute  to  which 
you  refer,  and  I  will  erpound  it  for  you,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do."  Now 
this  nits  doing  about  as  mnch  as  we  eould  do  ourselves,  or  as  much  ns 
any  peraon  could  do  who  has  a  tolerably  clear  head,  and  not  mticli 
disturbed  by  worldly  affairs. 

The  fact  is,  the  lawyers  and  judges,  in  many  cases,  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  law  as  their  clieata  and  suitors.  When  a  Btatut«  is  produced,  tliey 
can  expound  it,  as  Mr.  Dunning  terms  it ;  so  perhaps  may  any  person 
who  can  read  and  understand  the  English  language ;  but  as  to  knowing 
whether  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been  repealed  or  modified 
by  any  aubsequont  enactment,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  ai  the 
gaping  spectator  who  looks  upon  them  as  infallible  and  inspired  guides. 
We  do  not,  however,  accuse  them  of  wilful  ignorance;  we  do  not  say 
that,  like  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  they  are  wiliinglt/  ignorant  of 
the  Btatutes ;  they  are  generally  nien  of  laborious  pureuiis,  who  spare  no 
pains  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but  we  Etccuse  them  of  a  culpnble 
indifference  to  the  defective  state  of  the  statute-book,  of  eillier  by  their 
silence  or  open  hostility  opposing  every  nitempt  to  reduce  it  into  an 
intelligible  form,  originating  either  iu  a  rooted  prejudice  against  the 
reform  of  any  thing  and  every  thing,  or  solely  from  a  wish  to  maintain 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  multitudinous  and  rapacious  profession. 

When  a  legal  question  is  brought  before  the  courts,  deviating  in  any 
degree  from  the  ordinary  routine,  it  is  seldom  decided  instanter.  The 
counsel  open  the  case, —they,  in  fact,  instruct  the  judges, — they  refer  to 
precedents  and  statutes,  as  they  have  been  instructed  by  their  attorneys, 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  instructed  by  their  clients ;  the  judges  then 
hay  they  will  lake  time  to  consider ;  and  after  going  home  and  moleing* 
their  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  reports  and  acta  of  parliament,  they 
obtain  a  twinkling  of  light,  return  into  court,  and  adjudicate  the  subject 
in  dispute  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Such  is  the  immense  number  of  law-books  and  their  ponderous  size, 
that  it  would  require  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  them.  They  are  literally  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion,  a  huge  unfonned 
mass,  which  no  man  can  fathom.  There  is  a  httle  Aldine  compilation, 
Viner's  Abridgement,  comprised  in  twenty  volumes  folio,  which  it  is 
considered  necessary  for  every  lawyer  almost  to  know  by  heart.  Gracious 
heaven  !  only  think  of  that !     Mind,  too,  this  is  a  mere  abridgement^ 
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bare  memoranda  of  the  great  ori^nals ;  and  had  it  been  continued  to 
the  present  time,  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  folio 
volumes,  necessary  to  be  carried  either  in  the  head  or  the  pocket  of  everj 
English  lawyer.  The  most  condensed  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
yet  given  to  the  public,  occupies  thirty-nine  volumes  in  quarto ;  seven 
volumes  and  a  half  of  which  comprise  the  acts  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  11. ,  the  remaining  thirty-one  and  a  half  being 
filled  with  those  of  the  two  last  reigns.  Since  the  Union  with  Ireland,  a 
huge  closely  printed  volume  has  been  published  every  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  and  the  average  number  of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  It 
is  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  century,  the  statutes  will 
occupy  one  hundred  ponderous  quarto  volumes,  and  the  number  of  public 
acts  will  amount  to  fourteen  thousand.  The  present  generation  com- 
plain of  being  overwhelmed  with  law,  but  what  will  be  the  situation  of 
posterity  ? 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  Reports  of  Cases.  These  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  lawyer's  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that 
decisions  in  courts  of  justice  become  a  part  of  the  law ;  and  when  a 
point  has  once  been  decided,  it  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
again,  unless  the  precedent  can  be  proved  clearly  erroneous.  Reports 
of  these  decisions  are  published  annually;  they  already  amount  to 
upwards  of  two  Ijundred  and  eighty  volumes,  exclusive  of  those  which 
relate  to  election,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiasticfd  law.  But  this  is  not  all : 
they  are  going  on  increasing  amazingly ;  every  year  adds  eight  more  to 
the  original  stock ;  so  that  in  twenty  years  there  will  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  within  the  century  seven  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
.  volumes,  making  one  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  which,  with  one 
hundred  quarto  volumes  of  statutes,  will  form  a  lawyer's  library,  that  it 
is  not  only  necessary  he  should  read,  but  digest,  and,  if  possible, 
understand. 

This  is  English  law,  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  I  Let  us,  how- 
ever, pause  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  this  mass  of  legal  lumber,  this 
grossly  absurd  system  of  legislation.  It  is  considered  a  settled  maxim 
in  jurisprudence,  that  every  state  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory 
ought  to  exact,  and  its  subjects  to  yield,  obedience  to  all  its  laws.  The 
foundation  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  on  its  part  is  presumed  to  have  made  tHe  laws  so  clear, 
that  every  member  of  the  community  either  knows  them  or  must  be 
culpably  inattentive  if  he  do  not.  This  principle  is  undeniable.  It 
would  never  do  to  allow  ignorance  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
laws.  But  how  can  any  person  be  acquainted  with  English  law  ?  How 
can  the  legblature  have  gone  on  for  centuries  legislating  on  such  an 
absurd  presumption,  and  presuming  that  every  individual  in  the  empire 
was  acquainted  with  their  enactments  ?  How  can  men  of  business  read, 
digest,  and  understand  one  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  and  one 
hundred  quarto  volumes  of  statutes  ?  How  can  the  people  undentand 
the  law,  when  even  the  judges,  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
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sabject.  are  in  (he  moat  pitiable  stato  of  perpleKity,  uncertainty,  and 
<\)ntra(licIion  ?  Can  any  thing  in  the  whole  world  be  imagined  mdre 
completely  absurd  and  ridiculous?  Had  tho  whole  syBtem  been  blindly 
scraped  together  from  every  a^e,  nation,  and  tribe  in  the  univorse,  from 
the  farthest  extremity  of  Siberia  to  the  remoteet  desertu  of  Gammantes, 
il  conlil  hardly  have  presented  a  more  confused  and  hideous  jumblo  than 
the  Statute  and  Common  Law  of  Engknd. 

One  cause  of  this  profuse,  headlong,  and  inconsistent  course  of 
legislation  has  been  the  reckless  facility  with  which  parliament  has 
multiplied  laws  on  a  given  suliject,  when  a  general  enacbnent  mi^ 
have  been  framed  adequate  to  the  several  occasions.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century  4000  hills  for  enclosures  of  »MtM  in  aa  many 
Irishes  have  been  passed,  proving  to  demonstration  the  want  of  a 
general  jaw  on  the  subject ;  while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  step 
has  lieen  taken  towards  enacting  such  a  law,  and  so  saving  the  com- 
munity the  prodigious  waste  of  private  fiinds  and  public  time  consnmed 
in  the  passing  of  bo  manv  diiferent  statutes.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  innumerable  acts  passed  for  lighting  towns  with  ^;as,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  police  and  local  improvements.  Upwards  of  6fty 
acts  have  passed  relative  to  game  ;  forty-eight  relative  to  parliamentary 
elections ;  and  Eeventy-six  indemnifying  Dissenti>rs  for  not  qualifying 
themselves  for  offices  and  employmenls.  There  are  many  acts  of  a 
temporary  and  local  nature.  No  fewer  than  Bixty  acta  have  passed  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  fifty 
of  iheni  during  the  last  two  reigns.  There  aro  Bome  acts  relative  to 
the  baking  of  bread,  and  prohibiting  the  bakers  from  selling  it  unless 
It  has  been  baked  twenty-four  hours.  About  the  packing  of  butter 
there  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen  different  nets ;  as  though  it  were 
necessary  to  instruct  people  to  pack  butter  by  act  of  parlinment.  One 
act  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  packing  of  butt«r  at  MalWn,  in  York- 
shire ;  another  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the  city  of  York,  a  few  mile* 
distant ;  and  another  on  the  same  subject  for  Ireland.  Innumerable  lam 
have  been  enacted  relative  to  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  mannfac- 
tures;  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard  fisheries;  cheese,  lace, 
sugar,  glass,  and  almost  every  article  of  wear  or  consumption  has  been 
the  object  of  parliamentary  regulation.  The  whole  of  the  statutes  on 
wool  amount  to  987  ;  on  the  subject  of  gold  and  silver  290 ;  on  tobacco 
460;  on  the  fisheries  970;  and  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  in 
proportion.  Relative  to  the  poor  there  are  3fi0  public  acta;  besides 
135  local  acts.  By  some  of  these  acts  the  poor  are  fanned  out,  by 
others  flogged.  Of  these  local  acts  five  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II, ;  the  remaining  130  in  the  reigns  of  Oeorge  III.  and 
George  IV.  Besides  the  number  of  acts,  other  causes  of  the  confiirion 
and  perplexity  of  the  Statute-Book  arise  ^m  the  immense  number 
repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  then  partly  repealed  again,  with  a  "so 
far  as,"  and  "so  forth;"  abo  from  the  mass  of  altering,  amending, 
and  explaining  acts;  of  acts,  for  instance,  for  "  removiog  doubts,"  fiir 
"rectifying  mistakes,"  for  "relieving  from  the  provwiona,"  for *' de- 
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ferring  the  commencement/'  for  *'  facilitating  the  execution/' — to 
say  nothing  of  acts  of  total  repeal.  No  fewer  than  1874  acts  were 
repealed  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  III. ;  419  in  the  former;  and 
1455  in  the  reign  of  the  latter;  which  made  Lord  Stanhope  remark, 
''  they  had  been  passing  bills  by  waggon  loads,  and  repealing  them  by 
cart  loads/' 

Some  efforts  were  made  during  the  reig^  of  George  IV.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  reduce  the 
Statute-Law  within  more  reasonable  limits.  The  parliament,  dissolved  in 
1 826,  repealed,  modified,  or  consolidated  upwards  of  1 000  statutes.  One 
act,  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  repeals  upwards  of  200  statutes,  or  parts  of 
statutes,  relative  to  the  export  and  import  of  merchandize ;  the  commerce 
of  aliens  and  denizens,  the  guaging  of  wine,  and  other  mercantile  regula- 
tions. The  Custom  Act  consolidated  450  acts  of  parliament  into  one ;  the 
Jury  Act  30 ;  the  Bankrupt  Act  20 ;  and  the  acts  on  larceny,  malicious 
mischief,  and  forgery,  have  effected  a  considerable  compression.  From 
a  table  of  repealed  acts  prefixed  to  Evan's  Collection  of  Statutes,  it 
appears  that  during  the  short  interval  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of 
George  IV.,  1,126  acts  of  parliament  were  wholly,  and  443  partly, 
repealed,  making  a  total  of  1569  :  of  these  1344  related  to  the  empire  at 
large,  and  225  solely  to  Ireland.  Still  the  evil  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  there  is  scarcely  perceptible  diminution  in  its  amount;  nor  do 
we  anticipate — for  reasons  we  shall  hereafter  explain —any  decided 
improvements  in  jurisprudence,  either  from  the  consolidatory  acts,  or 
from  the  other  projects  of  legal  reform  now  in  progress. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  swell  the  Statute-Book  as  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Revenue-Laws.  During  each  of  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  num- 
ber of  acts  passed,  which  relate  strictly  to  the  revenue,  has  amounted  to 
forty ;  and  those  which  are  connected  with  them  indirectly,  and  but  for 
them  would  never  have  existed,  to  nearly  twenty  more ;  which  com- 
prises about  half  the  whole  number  of  laws  annually  enacted.  The  acts 
lately  in  force  with  regard  to  spirits  alone  amounted  to  140;  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  consolidate  them,  but  as  new  acts  are 
yearly  being  added,  both  as  regards  spirits  and  custom  duties,  the 
merchant  and  trader  will  soon  be  involved  in  as  g^at  a  labyrinth  as 
ever.  The  stamp-acts  amount  to  more  than  150,  and  they  still  remain 
unconsolidated.  So  do  the  innumerable  acts  relative  to  the  coin. 
Soap,  candles,  and  the  distilleries  are  under  excise  lock  and  key; 
and,  in  many  instances  of  exciseable  manufacture,  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  different  steps  of  the  process  with  advantage,  from  the 
delay  and  interruption  from  the  visits  of  the  excise.  What  a  bungling 
piece  of  legislation  have  been  the  attempts  to  reg^ate  the  malt-duties, 
hackney-coaches,  and  the  vend  of  coals  ! 

On  the  middling  classes  these  laws  are  peculiarly  oppressive ; — and 
yet  they  have  been  unceasingly  told,  that  a  reform  in  parliament 
would  do  no  good !  Would  it  not,  we  ask,  relieve  them  from  the 
vexatious  inquisition  and  endless  interruption  and  restraint  on  the  ope- 
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?ntiuns  of  Irtidc  undarTrhich  they  now  labour  '.  Would  it  Dot,  in  siioil, 
caiue  an  entire  revision  uf  that  cumberaome  and  absurd  system  of  juris- 
pruilenc«  which  we  have  attempted  lo  deBcribe ; — reduce  the  Statute- 
Book  to  one-hundredth  part  of  its  present  bulk ;  coneolidatc  the  ulmiwt 
innumerable  local  acta  into  more  general  laws ;  and  abolish  all  tliose 
unjuet  and  impolitic  enactments  which  interfere  with  industry  and  com- 
merce. Such  numerous  Uwa  arc  no  doubt  useful  to  the  profession  ;  they 
afford  a  fruitful  and  endless  source  of  litigation;  they  are  (f /onouf  thiugs, 
as  Lord  Stanhoperomnrked,  for  attorneys,  conveyancers,  speciaJpleadera, 
barristers,  and  so  forth,  but  most  inglorious  and  calamitous  for  thepoople. 
We  shall  only  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  on  Statute-Law,  and 
these  refer  to  the  language  and  manner  in  which  acts  of  parliament 
are  <[ra\s'n  up.  It  is  erident  that  all  Una  Dug;ht  to  be  intelligible  to 
those  on  whom  they  ar»  int^ndeil  tn  openite ;  otherwise,  it  is  wilfully 
creating  an  ignornnce  which  will  not  bo  admitted  as  any  excuse  for  their 
violation.  It  is  diHicult  to  see  why  laws  could  not  be  bo  clearly  and 
simply  worded  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities,  without  the 
assistance  of  either  attorney  or  lawyer.  They  involve  no  abstract 
theorem  of  science ;  they  are  a  mere  slaiement  of  facts,  requiring 
something  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done ;  which,  resDy  one  would  think, 
might  be  made  iatelligibte  without  the  continual  assistimce  of  interpre- 
ters,atan  enonnouB  expense.  Tlie  obscurity  and  perplexityof  statutes 
arise  principally  from  a  pen'crse  dei'iation  from  the  ordinary  languagv 
of  ciril  life,  an  overwhelming  verbosity  and  endless  repetition  of  "  he, 
«he,  they,"  "  him,  her,  it,  and  them,"  the  "  aforesaid,"  and  "  so  far  as," 
the  "  BO  forths,"  &c.  which  render  the  whole  so  involved  and  perplexed, 
that  one  would  suppose  the  legislature,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render 
the  laws  as  iucid  iis  )M)ssibIc,  had  purposely  involved  ihcni  in  the 
greatest  possible  darkness.  From  the  habitual  indulgence  of  fiction  and 
tautology  the  minds  of  laMiyers — for  they  are  lawyers  who  draw  up  acta 
of  parliament — become  so  inveterately  alien  to  truth  and  simplicity  that 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  if  they  would ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
those  cases,  when  their  intention  has  really  been  to  be  intelligible,  that 
tlieir  language  involves  so  much  complexity — there  are  so  nuuiy 
crochets  and  puzzles  —  that  they  entirely  fail  in  their  purpose,  and  defy 
comprehension  by  ordinary  minds.  We  shall  give  an  instance  of  thu 
from  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consolidatory  acta,  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  38  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  express  object  of  it  is 
to  obviate  obscurity  and  misapprehension,  by  giving  a  simple  ^aud 
general  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  criminal  statutea.  The  claum  to  ' 
which  we  allude  is  the  14th,  and  expressed  as  follows: — "Whenever 
this  or  any  other  statute  relating  to  any  offence,  whether  punishable 
upon  indictment  or  summary  conviction,  in  describing'  or  referring  to 
the  offence,  or  the  subject  matter  on  or  with  respect  to  which  it  shaU  be 
committed,  or  the  offender  or  the  party  affected  or  intended  to  be  affected 
by  the  ofience,  hath  used,  or  ahall  use  words  importing  the  singular 
number  or  the  masculine  gender  only,  yet  the  statute  shall  be  under- 
stood  lo  include  several  matters  aa  well   as   one  matter,  and  several 
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persons  as  well  as  one  person^  and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  bodies 
corporate  as  well  sb  indmiaals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  providedy 
or  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  oon- 
stmction ;  and  wherever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  payable  to  a  party 
aggrieved,  it  shall  be  payable  to  a  body  corporate  in  every  case  where 
such  body  shall  be  the  party  aggrieved." 

An  unleamed  person  might  possibly  guess  at  the  intended  meaning 
of  this  explanatory  rule,  and  a  lawyer  no  doubt — and  this  would  be 
deemed  by  him  its  chief  excellence — would  be  able  to  draw  from  it 
a  dozen  different  interpretations,  according  as  they  best  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  his  client. 

Things  the  most  heterogeneous  are  frequently  jumbled  together  in 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  the  title  b  often  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  subject  matter  of  the  statute.  These  are  called  ''  Hodge- 
podge Acts,"  and  are  very  numerous.  Who,  for  instance,  would  expect 
to  find  the  regulations  under  which  petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  in  an  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  tea 
and  sugar  ?  The  commencing  clause  of  the  statute,  under  which 
Vauxhall  and  other  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment  are  licensed, 
b  as  follows : — ^'  Whereas,  the  advertising  a  reward  with  no  questions 
asked,  for  the  return  of  things  lost  or  stolen,  is  one  great  cause  and 
encouragement  of  robberies,  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  Many  nuiy  reooUect 
that  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  introducing  to  parliament  his  bill  for  amending 
the  larceny-laws  (March  9th,  1826),  cited  the  title  of  one  single  act, 
which  embraces  no  fewer  than  the  following  bizarre  miscellany : — the 
continuing  several  laws  therein  mentioned ;  the  carrying  of  sugars  in 
British-built  vessels ;  the  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores ; 
preventing  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster ;  and  preventing  the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  roots. 
Another  act  he  referred  to  forms  a  still  more  whimsical  olio,  and  is 
intituled  ''An  Act  for  better  securing  the  duties  of  customs  on  certain 
goods  removed  to  London ;  for  regulating  the  fees  of  officers  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's customs  in  the  province  of  Segambia,  in  Africa ;  for  allowing  the 
Receiver-General  of  Fees  in  Scotland  proper  compensation;  for  the 
better  preservation,  of  hollies,  thorns,  and  quick-sets  in  private  grounds, 
and  trees  and  underwood ;  and  authorising  the  exportation  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  barley  from  the  Port  of  Kirkgrow."  Such  acts  run  very 
much  like  cross-readings  in  a  newspaper,  and  those  who  wish  for  further 
amusement  of  the  sort  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Wickens*s  publication  on  the 
Division  of  Labour  in  Civil  Life,  where  the  subject  is  pursued  to  a 
greater  extent  than  our  limits  will  admit. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  tiresome  precision  of  statutes, 
they  frequently  comprise  the  most  egregious  blunders.  There  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  one  in  the  53d  George  III. :  by  the  18th  section,  one 
half  the  penalty  is  to  go  to  the  king  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  ; 
but  the  pen^ty  happened  in  this  case  not  to  be  a  fine,  but  fourteen  years' 
transportation ;  so  that  fourteen  years'  transportation  were  to  be  oqmdlj 
divided  between  Messrs.  Byers  and  Co.  and  his  Majesty  ! 
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Perhaps  our  readtrs  may  deem  this  too  old  a  blunder  to  illuetrate  the 
deliberative  wisdom  of  tlie  iaw-makera  of  the  reigo  of  William  IV. 
If  so,  ive  aliall  give  them  an  example  of  l^islaEive  aptitude  from  oOe 
of  the  most  important  acta  of  the  aeseion  of  1830  — that  for  Conaoli- 
daling  and  Amending  tiie  Laws  on  Forgery.  This  statute  whs  dntwo, 
we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Hobbouae  and  Gregson,  and  was  eoiue  years  in 
preparation,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  R,  Peel ;  it  received  the  tinkering 
of  Sir  Jamea  Scarlett,  between  whom  and  the  g«Dtlemen  by  whom  it 
waa  framed,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  proviaionit  ttroBe, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Tenterden,  who 
felt  himself  bound  to  decide,  Dotnithstanding  his  well-known  partiality, 
against  Sir  Jamea.  Well,  this  act  »o  patronised,  elaborated,  revised, 
quarrelled  about,  and  arbitrated,  is  at  lengpth  brought  forth,  pastK^,  and 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say  a  more  defective 
and  bungling  piece  of  legislation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  great  book  of 
conundrums  and  absurd i ties  itsvlf.  What  the  public  expected  was  an 
act  that  would  comprise  the  entire  statute-law  of  forgery;  unless  thia 
was  attained,  little  benefit  could  result  from  atlding  one  more  slalutt)  to 
the  400  previously  existing.  Instead  of  comoltdating  the  law,  it 
merely  embodies  the  whole  or  part  of  the  provisiooa  of  twenty-aeven 
titatuli's  out  of  the  mass ;  all  the  acts  relative  to  the  forging  of  stamps, 
seamen's  warrants,  plate-marks,  and  on  tlic  poei-oflice,  remain  scattered, 
oA  heretofore,  through  the  boundless  waste  of  the  Statutes  at  Lnrge, 
to  be  applied  or  not,  as  it  may  happen,  by  judges  and  lawyers.  In- 
completeness is  tiot  the  worst  defect  in  this  stalule;  some  of  its  pro- 
visions are  otn-iously  incompatible,  and  the  commencing  part  of  the  act 
seems  to  have  hecn  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  the  concluding  part  waa 
agreed  upon.  For  proof  of  this  compare  (ho  following  sections,  nearly 
the  lirst  and  last,  in  the  statute. 

"  ^  II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  forg^  or  counter- 
feit, or  shall  utter,  kuoivin^  the  same  to  he  forged  or  counterfeited,  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty's  privy  seal,  any  privy 
Kignet  of  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty's  royal  sign  manual,  any  of  his 
ftlajesty's  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Union  to 
Ite  kept,  used,  and  coiilinacd  in  Scotland,  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  or 
the  privy  seal  of  Ireland,  every  such  otTender  shall  be  guilty  of  hig^ 
trea!«in,and  shall  suifer  death  accordingly." 

"  ij  XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
offence  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

Here  we  see  in  the  second  section  a  speciGr  punishment  assigned 
fur  the  commission  of  an  ofTimce  in  Scotland ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
section  it  is  expressly  declared  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  offence 
committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  What  the  J'ldges  will  make  of  this 
inconsistency,  when  it  comes  before  them,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ; 
we  suppose  we  shall  have  another  act  or  two  to  "  explain"  or  "  amend," 
&c. ;  and  so  our  legislature  proceeds,  heaping  one  act  upon  another, 
making  delightful  work  for  lawyers,  and  "Taining',"  as  Mr.  Bentham 
expresses  it,  "  snares  among  the  people." 
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Sir  James  Scarlett,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  paragon  of  legislators  any  more 
than  of  attornoy-generals.  The  act  for  Improving  the  Administration 
of  Justice  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  the  profession :  this  act,  among 
other  changes,  altered  the  period  of  commencement  of  the  terms.  Bat  no 
sooner  was  the  act  in  force  than  it  was  discovered  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  most  ludicrous  errors ;  the  framer  of  the  statute  was  clearly  igno- 
rant of  the  changes  of  the  moon — of  that  common  astronomical  know- 
ledge which  is  contained  in  every  almanack ;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  courts  would  have  been  involved  in  the  greatest  confusion,  had  not 
another  statute  been  precipitately  brought  in  to  remedy  the  blunders  of 
the  first. 

One  cause  of  such  blundering  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  vidons 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  well 
known  law-making  is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  amusement y  which  com- 
mences when  gentlemen  have  taken  their  wine — when  the  theatres 
have  closed  — and  the  night- houses  are  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
customers.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  under  such  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  the  nocturnal  occupations  of  the  Collective  Wisdom 
exhibit  strange  examples  of  forgetfulness,  haste,  and  confusion.  We, 
indeed,  are  often  astonished  things  are  not  worse,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings — no  division  of  labour,  or  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  legislative  duty — all  chance  medley,  belter  skelter, 
volunteer  and  amateur  exertion— the  chief  manager  straining  every 
nerve  to  get  through  public  business  before  the  setting  in  of  the  Dog- 
days  —  stratagems  to  steal  a  march  to  avoid  some  economical  proposition 
for  a  reduction  of  the  estimates — packing  a  house  for  a  job  or  private 
bill — ^jadcd  ministers  dropping  in  late  from  their  offices  or  a  protracted 
cabinet-council — country  gentlemen  from  a  tedious  morning-waiting  at 
the  Treasury  for  places  and  appointments  — lawyers  from  the  courts — 
and  the  sons  of  riot  /eel  in  at  midnight,  from  the  saloons  and  club- 
houses, in  quest  of  divertiscment — and  thus  business  goes  on,  and  a 
house  is  formed  of  men  distracted  with  their  individual  avocations,  or 
suffering  from  lassitude  and  over-excitement.  They  talk  and  talk,  it 
is  true,  without  end,  as  people  mostly  do  when  not  fully  master  of  their 
subject ;  but  their  ideas  are  crude — there  has  been  no  preparation  or  con- 
centration of  thought — and  all  their  doings  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
intellectual  chaos  from  which  they  spring.  We  had  a  ludicrous  illus- 
tration of  what  we  are  stating  in  the  session  of  1830:  the  House  was 
in  a  committee,  and  had  been  hotly  debating,  as  usual,  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  space  of  six  houra,  when  the  chairman  got  up,  and  with  great 
gravity  said,  "  he  should  be  extremely  obliged  by  any  honourable  mem- 
ber informing  him  what  they  had  all  been  talking  about  !*' 

Such  mode  of  legislation  has  striking  results:  it  impoverishes  the  people 
by  litigation,  and  multiplies  and  augments  the  emolumentsof  a  mercenary 
profession.  In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  inns  of  court,  law  institutions, 
and  other  public  buildings  the  legal  classes  rival  the  ancient  religioqe 
houses;  and  their  unavoidable  and  constant  intervention  in  all  the  affairs 
and  transactions  of  civil  life  gives  them  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  the 
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priesthood  in  the  agea  of  superstition.  In  the  metropolis  are  nitie  supe- 
rior courts,  four  eccleBiaBticn!  courts,  twenty  courts  for  recovery  of  aroall 
debts,  besides  courts  of  oyer  and  temiiaer,  courts  of  general  and  quarter 
•essions,  coroner-courts,  nt»d  courts  of  potty  sessions  for  the  purposes  of 
police.  Attached  to  these  courts  are  eight  hundred  officers,  exclusive  of 
judicial  functionaries.  To  thnae  may  be  added  600  barristers- at-law, 
3000  certificated  attorneys,  130  conveyiwcers  and  equity  draftsmen,  (^7 
special  pleaders,  84  proctors,  40  public  notaries,  6000  clerks  and 
assistants,  besides  doctors-at-law,  serjeants-at-law,  and  king;'s  counsol, 
making  a  legal  pbalanx,  in  the  metropolis,  of  nearly  10,000.  In  the 
country  ihey  are  not  so  concentrated,  but  more  numerous.  From 
"  Clarke's  Law  list"  it  appeoni  tliere  are,  in  the  country,  including 
England  and  Wales,  4500  ailorneys  and  conveyancers  who  have  taken 
out  certificates.  Tlie  number  of  clerks  and  assistants  cannot  be  estimated 
Bt  less  than  9000  ;  so  thai  the  number  of  persons  in  the  country,  in  the 
Ipgal  department,  is  I3,fi00;  and  if  we  add  10,000  for  persons  of  a 
similar  description  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  a  total  of  23,500  persons, 
whose  sole  employment  is  lo  render  the  laws  intelligible,  and  justice 
attainable  to  the  people  of  England  and  Wales. 

This  estimate,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  great  deal  below  the  truth: 
many  attorneys  in  town  employ  more  than  twenty  clerks,  and  the 
majority  of  tbeni  employ  three  or  four.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  counsel,  attorneys,  clerks,  assist- 
ants,  &e.  in  England  and  Wales,  at  thirty  thousand.  In  this  enumo< 
ration  are  not  included  the  justices  of  peace,  amounting  to  4,500,  nor  the 
jud^s  in  the  different  courts,  the  sherifis,  nor  any  portion  of  tlie 
magistracy,  whose  office  it  is  lo  administer  justice,  and  wlio  employ  an 
innumerable  number  of  clerks  and  assistants.  The  classes  we  have 
mentioned  form  only  that  branch  of  the  profession  who  owe  their  origin, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  defects  and  obscurities  in  our  judicial  admini- 
stration. It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  render  the  laws  so  clear. 
and  the  form  of  proceeding  so  simple,  that  persons  of  ordinary  compre- 
hension  would  generally  be  able  to  understand  the  one  and  pursue  the 
other,  withouf  the  aid,  in  ever)-  case,  of  a  legal  adviser. 

The  adage  suys — Many  hands  make  light  work  ;  but  the  maxim  is 
reversed  in  law ;  and  the  swarm  of  practitioners  is  a  principal  cause  of 
the  multiplication  of  suits,  their  protracted  duration,  and  consequent 
pressure  of  business  in  the  courts. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  e.stimaled  the  total  income  of  the  legal  claasei,  wh«i 
the  amount  of  property  and  professional  practice  was  ^reatl;  less  than 
at  present,  at  £7,600,000  per  annum;  and  two-thirds,  probably,  of 
this  sum  are  absorbed  by  legaUsU  resident  in  London. 

However,  this  can  be  only  considered  a  vague  approximation.  In 
our  list  of  places  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  emoluments  sod 
incomes  of  the  chief  justices,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  and  severvl  ' 
other  well-known  individuals;  hut  the  incomes  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally, of  counsellors,  special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  and  attorneys,  are 
so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  average  amount.     Sir 
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Samuel  RomiUy,  it  is  credibly  reported,  netted  £15,000  annually  from 
his  profession^  avocations.  There  are  other  counsel  who,  probably, 
make  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a-year ;  others,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
or  twentieth  part  of  that  sum ;  and  others,  again,  who  make  nothing. 
Sir  James  Scarlett  has  received  as  much  as  £400  with  a  brief  on  the 
northern  circuit ;  and  Sir  £.  Sugden,'^we  believe,  received  £3000  with 
his  brief,  in  the  case  of  Small  v.  A  twood.  In  the  incomes  of  attorneys 
are  great  diversities.  Some  few,  in  London,  make  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year ;  a  great  many  more  about  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds ;  and  some  obscure  practitioners  do  not  clear  more  than  £100 
a-year.  Their  clerks  experience  similar  variety  of  fortune.  Some  are 
starving  on  a  paltry  £50 ;  others  living  comfortably  on  £200 ;  and  others 
sumptuously  on  a  £500  salary. 

The  emoluments  and  salaries  of  the  masters,  registrars,  and  clerks  in 
Chancery ;  of  the  judges  in  the  Admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  have  been  more  than  doubled  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1792  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  £4,000 ;  of  the  Common 
Pleas  £3,500  ;  of  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  £3,500 ;  all  these 
have  been  respectively  augmented  to  £10,000,  £8,000,  and  £7,000  per 
annum ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  and  barons  of  the  three 
superior  courts  have  been  raised  from  £2,400  to  £5,500  per  annum 
each.*  All  the  judges  have  patronage — that  of  the  chief  justice  very 
valuable ;  they  have,  also,  some  fees  remaining,  though  the  principal 
portion  has  been  commuted.  It  has  been  related  of  these  exalted  per- 
sonages, that,  at  the  time  sixteen  journe3rmen  boot-dosen  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages,  they  were 
sitting  in  their  chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn  conspiring  to  raise  their  own 
salaries,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
anecdote  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd.  A  wolf, 
says  Plutarch,  happening  to  put  his  head  into  a  hut,  where  some  shep- 
herds were  regaling  on  a  leg  of  mutton,  exclaimed — Ah!  what  a 
clamour  you  would  have  raised  had  you  caught  me  at  such  a  banquet ! 
The  demeanour  of  the  sages  of  the  law  would  be  something  similar ; 
they  would  declaim  eloquently  on  the  evils  of  conspiring  when  committed 
by  workmen,  though  it  might  be  done  by  themselves  with  impunity. 

An  important  hci  connected  with  legalists  is,  the  enormous  increase  in 
their  number  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1820  we  were  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  similar  to  the  present ;  and  we  find,  in  the  interval,  the  number 
of  attorneys  in  the  metropolis  has  augmented  ^fty  per  cent.  There 
has,  no  doubt,  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  country,  and  in 
other  branches  of  the  profession;  and  far  exceeds  the  contemporary 
increment  in  property  and  population.  It  arises,  we  presume,  from  the 
increasing  number  and  perplexities  of  the  laws,  which  have  rendered 
additional  guides,  commentators,  expounders,  and  interpreters  indispen- 
sable ;  or,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  large  fortunes  suddenly  amassed 
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by  ilealera  in  legal  subtleties,  wliich  have  tempted  more  than  a  fair  yiru- 
portion  of  the  canimuait)'  to  embnrk  in  so  lucrative  a  calling.  Whatever 
maybe  the  cause,  it  is  not  creditable  to  out  judicial  admiaietration ;  nor 
is  it  a  flattering  symptom  of  social  happiucss  and  improrement. 

The  increase  of  litigation,  and,  consequently,  of  profit  to  the  profes- 
sion, is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  business  in  the  stipcrior  courts, 
as  is  shown  hy  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  causes  entered 
for  trial  :— 

Years.  King's  Bench.  Commoa  Pleas.  Eicbeiiuer. 
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The  vast  number  of  bankrupleiea  and  iiuolTenciee  of  lale  years 
must  have  tended  enormously  to  the  emolument  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  have  rendered  them  the  richest  clsas  in  the  community. 
The  number  of  persona  who  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act, 
amounted  in  1820,  to  2482;  in  !825,  to  3665;  and  in  1830, 
to  4379.'  The  number  of  bankrupU,  in  1814,  was  1612  ;  in  1820. 
1381;  in  1826,  2582;  in  1829,  1664.+  All  Uiese  breakings  up  yield 
an  abundant  harveat  of  spoil  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  In 
most  bankruptcies  the  solicitors,  the  bar,  the  commissioners,  the  ac- 
countants, and  auctioneers  divide  the  assets.  Very  few  estates  pay  any 
thing  worth  a  man's  nhilo  going  al^r.  Under  the  late  ailmiuistration 
of  the  bankrupt-laws,  a  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  credit  to 
as  large  an  amount  as  possible — buy  gooda  in  every  place — turn  mer- 
chant— ship  off  such  goods  to  every  quarter  of  the  world — fly  kites  in 
every  positihle  wny^kecp  no  books,  or  those  so  confusedly  that  no  man, 
called  in  by  the  name  of  nn  accountant,  euuld  make  head  or  tail  of 
them— carry  this  system  of  buying,  and  exporting,  and  kite-flying  to  its 
utmost  extent —purchase  goods  on  credit  at  any  price,  and  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time  — declare  his  insolvency — go  into  the  Gazette; 
the  solicitors,  the  bar,  the  commissioners,  the  accountants,  and  the  auc- 
tioneers would  set  to  work ;  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  man's  debts  BO 
much  the  better  for  the  legal,  accounting,  and  auctioneering  ageuta. 
In  such  case,  the  professional  men  called  it  a  good  fat  bankruptcy  : 
and,  if  they  could  get  it  into  chancery,  so  much  the  better;  and,  in 
general,  it  was  contrived  that  a  good  fat  bankruptcy  should  get  into 
chancer)-.  The  result,  in  general  was — ten  or  twelve  years'  meetings  of 
commissioners,  actions,  bills  in  chancery;  and  at  length,  when  the 
legalists  had  absorbed  the  e^itate,  they  tired,  and  the  creditors  were  told, 
"  Here,  gentlemen,  are  the  accounts  1" 

Mr.  Montague  justly  characterised  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  "  & 
tribunal  in  which  the  minimum  of  justice  was  administered  at  the 
1  of  expense."     All  the  commissioners  were  either  very  old  or 
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very  young  men,  "whose  only  pretensions  were  the  friendship  of  the 
chancellor,  or  the  friendship  of  some  friend  of  the  chancellor,  or  others 
connected  with  the  government.  They  were  all  either  counsel  or  soli- 
citors, whose  sole  object  was  to  gain  as  much  money  in  as  little  time  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  understood  the  art  of  accomplishing  this  so 
well  as  to  have  been  known  to  boast  of  pocketing  thirty  guineas  a  day. 
These,  however,  were  only  ignoble  quarry,  compared  with  the  great 
fee-gatherer  himself.  It  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return,  that 
the  several  sums  sacked  by  the  purse-bearer  to  the  lord  chanceUor,  in 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1830,  amounted  to  £4081.*  In  the  same 
year,  the  sealing  of  4861  writs,  at  3s.  3d  each,  produced  £789,  which 
was  shared  bet\^'een  his  lordship,  chaff-wax>  sealer,  and  porter.  From 
returns  in  the  same  year,  the  masters  in  chancery  appear  to  net  £4000 
per  annum,  their  chief  clerk  upwards  of  £1000,  and  the  copying  clerk 
£500  and  more.  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  a  book  lately  published  by  him,  on 
the  court  of  chancery,  states  that  the  litigation  into  which  he  had  been 
forced  had  cost  him  £20,000  in  four  years,  and  a  sum  of  equal  amount 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  his  children.  Mr.  Davies,  the  late 
tea-dealer,  of  Philpot  lane,  was  put  to  an  expense  of  £32,000  by  a 
chancery  commission,  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind.  Sir  E.  Sugden  stated,  not  long  since,  that  the  equity 
proceedings,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Thelluson,  had  been  as  productive 
to  lawyers  as  many  principalities  to  their  sovereigns.  The  cause  of 
Small  V,  Attwoodf  it  is  cidculated,  will  swamp  £100,000  in  law  ex- 
penses.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  digressed. 

The  fraud,  impoverishment,  and  desolation  resulting  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Debtor-Laws  are  almost  incredible.  In  the  processes 
issued  against  the  person,  lawyers  and  attorneys  are  the  parties  who 
chiefly  profit.  From  returns  of  affidavits  of  debts,  it  appears,  in  two 
years  and  a  half,  70,000  persons  were  arrested  in  and  idx>ut  London, 
the  law-expenses  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  million.f  In 
the  year  1827,  in  the  metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,515 
warrants  to  arrest  were  granted,  and  11 ,3 17  bailable  processes  executed. { 
Thus  were  eleven  thousand  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  on  the 
mere  declarations  of  others,  before  any  trial  or  proof  that  they  owed  a 
farthing !  So  gainful  is  the  trade  to  attorneys,  that  they  frequently 
buy  up  small  bills  for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  endorsers,  and  bring 
nine  or  ten  actions  on  each.  One  house  alone  has  brought  five  hundred 
actions  in  this  way,  and  most  of  them  for  sums  under  £20. 

The  sum  on  which  arrest  is  allowed  has  been  gradually  augmented  to 
£20 ;  but  this  is  too  small,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  prisons  are 
crowded  with  debtors  for  the  most  paltry  amounts.  The  number  of 
persons  committed  to  the  five  principal  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  exclu- 
sive of  crown  debtors,  and  those  imprisoned  for  contempt,  averages  5000 

* 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  626,  Session  1830. 

t  Mr.  HiiDie,  House  of  Commons,  February  10. 1827. 

t  ParliiuncDtury  Paper,  No.  149,  Session  1827. 
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per  annum.  Of  these  more  Ihftn  one-third  are  for  sums  under  £20. 
In  the  j'eare  1826-'27,  the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  city  of  Lomion 
imprisoned  753  penione  for  various  terms,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
days,  for  sums  under  £5.  In  the  same  year,  the  Court  of  Requests 
for  Suuthwark  ordered  9758  executions,  and  1893  persons  vn-re  acUnSj 
imprisoned  for  debts  amounting  only  ta £16,442.*  From  1823  to  1831 
the  Southwark  Request  Court  committed  to  the  Borough  compter  and 
county  gnol  8096  persona ;  of  these  3139  were  for  debts  not  exceeding 
twenty  shUlingsA 

The  minor  tribunals  for  facilitating  the  recovory  of  small  debts  we  do 
not  think  entitled  to  the  praise  usually  airarded  them.  They  foment 
domestic  animosities,  promote  Ian-suits,  and  encourage  a  trumpery 
■ystem  of  credit,  which  is  ultimately  ruiuous  both  to  the  retail  tradea- 
mnn  and  his  customers.t  Neither  are  they  so  economical  a  resource  ag 
is  generally  imagined ;  the  costs  of  proceedings  in  them  usually 
amounting  to  a  tax  of  tvienty-Jtce  per  cent,  payable  either  by  creditor 
or  debtor.  A  debt  can  seldom  be  recovered  JQ  the  Marshalsea  or 
Palace  Court  for  less  than  £S,  even  if  no  resistauce  is  offered.  In  the 
several  courts  of  request  for  the  city  of  London,  Middlesex,  West- 
minster, and  the  Borough,  the  e.^peuaes  of  recovering  a. debt  of  40f. 
or  under,  is  at  least  lis.;  above  that  sum,  twice  as  much.  Such  a 
system  can  be  no  advanta^  to  trade  ;  it  only  tends  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
attorneys  and  clerks  of  courts,  by  the  ruin  of  the  industrious  classes. 
Only  think  of  tlie  fees  received  iii  the  request  court  of  Southwark 
amounting,  in  one  year,  to  £4255,  of  which  £2475  arose  from  debts 
of  '40».  or  under.  In  four  years,  the  fees  received,  in  the  request 
court  of  the  City,  amounted  to  £7322.^  Our  legal  institutions  are 
chiefly  beneficial  to  those  under  whose  auspices  their  rules  and  modes 
of  procedure  have  been  framed  and  regulated.  Hence  the  circuity  and 
expense  of  law-suits.  No  prudent  man  ever  thinks  it  for  his  interest 
to  sue  for  a  debt  below  £15;  the  costs  in  prosecuting  for  a  small  debt 
being  equ^l  to  a  lai^e  one,  owing  to  the  proceedings  being  the  same, 
and  ihe  pleadings  as  voluminous  for  the  recovery  of  a  few  shillings  as 
£100.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  expenses  of  recovering  a  debt  under 
£5,  even  if  no  defence  is  made,  and  judgment  goes  by  default,  are  not 
less  than  £15;  if  defendant  appear,  and,  as  ia  not  uncommonly  the 
case,  puts  in  a  dilatory  plea,  they  are  increased  to  £20 ;  and,  by  taking 
out  a  writ  of  error,  they  are  stilt  further  augmented.  The  following 
receipt  has  been  often  given  to  debtors,  who  wish  to  be  troublesome, 
and  to  weary  out  their  creditors  by  an  expensive  process: — 

When  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  and  afWr  being  served  with  a  decla- 


*  Pari  i  amen  I  a  ry  I'aper,  No.  487,  Sesaion  I82«. 
t   Parllainenlary  Paper,  No.  240,  Session  1831. 

t  TreatJ!.!'  on  the  Pulice  ami  Crimes  of  Ihe  Metropolis,  b;  the  Editor  of  the 
Cabinet  Lawyer,  where  the  leadency  of  the  debtor.laws  is  more  fully  inves- 

}  lii-purt  OD  Sinall  Debts,  I'urlinaientarj  Paper,  to).  ii.  Sesitua  1821. 
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ration,  you  may  plead  the  general  issae,  which  puts  you  on  for  trial 
sooner  than  any  other  plea ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  vex  your  plaintiff^  and 
put  him  about,  put  in  a  special  plea ;  if  you  are  in  custody,  order  your 
attorney  to  plead  in  person,  this  will  cost  you  £1:1,  tuad  run  your 
plaintiff  to  £30  expense.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  try  the  cause,  you 
have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  till  the  plaintiff  gets  judgment 
against  you,  which  he  must  do  the  term  after  you  have  put  in  a  special 
plea.  The  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  send  you  a  paper  book,  which  you 
must  return  to  his  attorney  with  7s  6d.  otherwise  you  will  not  put  him 
to  more  than  half  the  expense.  When  he  proceeds  and  gets  judgment 
against  you,  then  order  your  attorney  to  search  the  Final  Judgment 
Office,  in  the  Temple ;  when  searched,  and  found  they  have  got  final 
judgment  signed  against  you,  then  give  plaintiff's  attorney  notice  for 
him  and  your  attorney  to  be  present  with  the  master  at  Uie  time  the 
plaintiff  taxes  the  costs  ;  at  which  time  your  attorney  must  have  a  writ 
of  error  with  him  to  give  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney  before  the  master, 
at  the  time  the  master  taxes  the  costs  ;  it  will  put  the  plaintiff  to  great 
expense,  which  he  will  have  to  pay,  or  go  the  ground  over  again.  The 
writ  of  error  will  cost  you  £4:4  by  a  London  attorney;  but,  if  you 
wish  to  be  more  troublesome,  make  the  writ  returnable  in  parliament, 
which  will  cost  you  £1:1  more,  and  your  plaintiff  £100.  If  he  has 
the  courage  to  follow  you  further,  you  may  then  file  a  bill  in  Chancery 
or  Exchequer ;  if  he  does  not  then  give  his  answer,  your  bill  will  get 
an  injunction  against  him :  you  may  then  get  an  attachment  from  the 
court  where  your  bill  was  fil^,  and  take  his  body  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  costs  incurred  by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  respectively^  will  then  be 
as  follow : — 


PkMtUrs  Co$t$, 

£    s.  d. 

Answer  to  Special  Plea  . .    80    0  0 

Ditto  Writ  of  Error  ......  100    0  0 

Ditto  Bill  in  Chancery ....  100    0  0 

Ditto  Bill  in  Exchequer  ..     b4    0  0 


£314    0    ^ 


£    9.  d. 

Special  Plea   110 

PaperBook 0    7    6 

Writof  Error 4    4    0 

Returnable  in  Parliament.  .110 

To  Bill  in  Chancery 12    0    0 

To  Bill  in  Exchequer   ..  ••    6    6    0 


£64  19    6 


This  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  law,  and  shows  how  much  greater  are 
the  advantages  offered  to  finesse  and  knavery  than  to  integrity  and  p^ain 
dealing.  Some  restraints  are  laid  on  frivolous  writs  of  error  by  6  Qeo. 
IV.  c.  96,  but  in  other  respects  the  above  outline  is  a  substantially  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  legal  resources  available  to  the  unprincipled  debtor 
for  harassing  his  creditor. 

SUMMARY   OF    LEGAL    ABUSES    AND    DEFECTS. 

In  the  preceding  exposition  oiu:  principal  objects  have  been  to  give  a 
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general  idea  of  the  laws  of  England ;  secoailly,  of  the  nuoiber  iuicl  gains 
of  [he  individuals  engaged  in  th^ir  adminifitratioa ;  tlijrdly,  of  die  nbiisea 
and  defecU  in  thuae  Iuwb  eepecidly  inteuded  for  the  benefit  of  trade ; 
and,  Instly,  we  havo  brought  together  a  roultitnde  of  facta,  to  e\einplity 
the  emolumeotB  and  salaries  of  judges  and  tlio  fees  of  lawycre  and  at- 
toraeys,  in  onler  to  show  the  mass  of  interest -beg;otten  prejudices  that 
tnuBt  interfere  with,  if  not  be  absolately  arrayed  a9:ainst  efficient  reronn 
is  the  judicial  syetonn.  After  proceeding  thus  far,  we  etill  dfuipair  of 
bringing  the  remainder  of  our  subject  within  reasonable  limits.  Lord 
Brougham,  aAer  an  extraordinary  speech  of  six  hours'  duration,  was 
compelled  to  leave  various  departments  of  \ej^\  delinquency  unexplored, 
though  equally  claiming  the  attention  of  his  powerful  numl.  All  lltat 
our  circumscribed  space  will  permit  is  an  indication  or  digest  of  the 
more  prominent  defects,  and  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  comprise  in  the 
present  section.  Abuses  often  exist  only  because  they  are  coneealeil, 
and  the  first  step  to  their  reform  is  general  publicity. 

Justices  op  the  Pe.ice. — These  are  virtually  appointed  by  lurils 
lieutenant  of  counties;  for,  though  the  lord  chancellor  issues  the  tum- 
tnission,  it  is  the  lord  lieutenant  who  designates  the  persons  cuiupre- 
bended  in  it.  Hence  an  important  source  of  aristocratic  inllueiire; 
which  is  exerted  in  raising  to  the  magisterial  bench  gentlemen  who 
bavo  distinguished  themselves  by  their  political  opinions  or  activity  in 
local  contests.  The  tenure  of  office  is  fully  as  secure  as  that  of  the 
judges;  whatever  be  the  conduct  of  a  justice,  he  is  seldom  romoved  :  and 
lord  Eldon  laid  it  down  as  nn  inflexible  rule  never  to  strike  a  magistrate 
off  the  list,  eitlier  for  private  misconduct  or  parly  feehng,  until  lie  had 
been  convicted  of  some  ofl'ence  hy  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  record, 
and  such  conviction,  it  is  notorious,  is  almost  unattainable.  Hence 
these  petty  judges  may  be  considered  as  so  many  irremoreable  and  irra- 
sponsible  functionaries,  and  the  great  power  confided  to  them  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  game  laws,  the  punishment  of  theft  and  assaults,  and 
the  granting  of  licenses  is  very  liable  to  be  abused.  Numerous  instancea 
of  abuse  were  cited  by  lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  of  the  7th 
of  February,  1828.  Still  we  do  not  a^ee  with  this  eminent  personage 
in  thinking,  as  he  seems  to  incline,  that  a  stipendiary  magistracy, 
consisting  of  lawyers,  would,  in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  afford 
the  best  security  for  a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  justice. 
Cos (/y  justice,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  cheap  injustice.  But  lawyers 
have  their  prejudices  as  well  as  sporting  parsons  and  sporting  squires ; 
and  we  think  justice  would  be  quite  as  corrupt  when  paid  (or  as  wb«n 
administered  gratuitously,  unless  there  were  responsibility.  This  wouM 
be  beat  obtained  by  the  entire  publicity  of  justiciary  proceedings; — here 
is  the  beet  guarantee  against  abuse  in  all  functionaries  of  whatever  rank 
or  degree.  Clergymen  might  be  disqualified  for  the  magisterial  office 
as  for  other  lay  functions,  and  greater  facilities  afforded  for  renovii^ 
from  the  commission  of  tbe  peace  justices  guilty  of  misconduct.  With 
these  reforms  the  magistracy  would  be  made  a  much  less  objectionable 
branch  of  domestic  judicature,  especially  as  a  material  Kniice  of  their 
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misdoings  has  been  curtailed  hj  the  opening  of  the  beer  trade  and  the 
improvement  of  the  game  laws. 

Different  Laws  in  different  Places. — Nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent  than  the  different  modes  of  inheritance  and  tenure  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  country.     In  the  county  of  Middlesex  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  estate ;  cross  over  the  ThameS)  into  Kent, 
and  all  the  sons  succeed  to  the  ancestor  s  inheritance  in  equal  shares ; 
proceed  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  another  law  prevails,  the  youngest 
son  inheriting  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children.     What  can 
be  the  motive  for  perpetuating  these  divers  usages — the  relics  of  a  bar- 
barous age — in  a  country  subject  to  the  same  general  government  ?     But 
even  the  customs  of  gavelkind  and  borough- English  are  not  so  inconve- 
nient as  those  which  regulate  the  customary  tenures  in  a  thousand 
different  manors.     In  one  manor  copyhold  property  is  not  devisable  by 
will;  in  another  it  may  be  so  conveyed.     In  one  manor  a  devise  is  not 
validy  if  made  longer  than  two  years  before  the  testator's  decease ;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  for  wills  to  be  renewed  every  two  years;  in  another 
one  year ;  in  a  third  three  years  are  the  period ;  while  in  many  there 
are  no  such  restrictions.     In  some  manors  the  eldest  daughter  succeeds 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  sisters,    as  the  eldest  daughter  (in  default  of 
male  heirs)  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England;  in  other  manors  all  the 
daughters  succeed  jointly,  as  co-parceners,   after  the  manner  of  the 
common  law.     In  some  manors  a  wife  has  for  dower  one-third  of  the 
tenement,  as  in  case  of  freehold.     In  others  she  has,  for  her  free  bench, 
one  half;   and  again,  in  some,  she   takes  the  whole  for  life,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  heir.     The  fines  on  death  or  alienation  vary ;  the  power 
and  manner  of  entailing  or  cutting  off  entails  vary;    the  taking  of 
heriots  and  lords'  services  varies.*     There  are  as  many  or  more  of 
these  local  laws  than  in  France,  in  the  Pays  de  CoutHLme^  of  which 
four  hundred  have  been  enumerated,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  oppro- 
brium of  the  old  French  law,  that  it  differed  in  every  village.     Is  it 
right  that  such  varieties  of  custom  should  be  allowed  to  have  force  in 
particular  districts,  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land  ?     Is  it 
right  that,  in  London,  Bristol,  and  some  other  places,  the  debts  due  to 
a  man  should  be  subject  to  execution  for  what  he  owes  himself,  while 
in  all  the  rest  of  England  there  is  no  such  resource ;    although  in 
Scotland,   as    in    France,   this    most    rational   and  equitable  law    is 
universal  ? 

All  these  varieties  of  tenure  and  diversities  of  liability  are  only  s<j 
many  traps  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  and  so  many  impediments  to 
the  transmission  and  circulation  of  property.  They  embarrass  com- 
merce, by  making  it  difficult —in  some  cases  impossible — for  a  man  to 
get  the  full  value  of  his  property,  or  dispose  of  it  at  all.  For  copyhold 
property  is  not  liable  even  for  specialty  debts,  nor  can  it  be  extended 
by  elegit ;  and  thus,  absurd  and  unjust  as  is  the  law  which  prevents 


*  Lord  Broagham»  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  7, 1828,  prinjted  speech,  p.  45. 
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fieeholil  property  IVoin  beinf^  charged  with  simple  contract  d^bts,  it  goes 
further  id  this  inBtiuicG,  nnd  eTCcmpts  the  copyhold  from  liability,  even 
to  those  (if  the  highest  Dature,  a  jiidgmenl  itself  not  giving  tiie  creditor 
any  right  of  executioD  ngaiost  it.  The  obrious  remedy  to  be  adopted  in 
this  case  is  to  give  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same  rulea  touching' 
properly  ;  and,  therefore,  lord  Brougham,  in  hia  memorable  speech, 
proposed  an  aasirailalion  of  the  laws,  affecting'  real  eslates,  &1I  over  the 
kingidom.  lo  fake  place  after  the  elapse  of  a  Hxed  period. 

Different  Laws  fou  niPFERENT  Peusoks.— Sir  Wm.BUekstono 
'Was  very  fond  of  asserting  that  the  Crown  and  people  worei  id  Ijiw,  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  that  the  King,  in  a  court  of  justice,  wtis  do  more 
considered  than  a  subject.  Tbia  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  a  person 
injured,  in  his  property,  by  the  Crown,  may  proceed  by  a  petition  of 
right,  having  first  obtained  the  conacnt  of  the  M torney- general ;  but  tlie 
attorney -general  may  refuse  hie  fiat,  and  then  the  subject  is  uitbuut 
remedy,  except  the  hopeless  resource  of  an  impeachment  of  the  officer 
of  ihe  Crown.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  Crown  is  interested,  iho 
Crown  has  a  right,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  attorney- ^nora I,  lo 
call  for  a  trial  al  bar  ;  and  thus  the  subject  be  obliged  to  bring  all  the 
witnesses  'up,  from  Cornwall,  perhaps,  or  some  other  remote  county. 
After  all  this  expense  is  incurred,  by  reason  of  the  Crown  demanding  a 
trial  in  London,  where  the  other  party  is  not  known,  and  not  in  Corn- 
wall, where  boih  parties  are  known,  the  Crown  may  mthdraw  the  case 
from  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  after  the  examination  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, even  at  the  moment  that  the  jury  are,  with  their  backs  turned, 
deliberating  about  their  verdict. 

But  it  is  said  the  Crown  pays  expenses ,-  the  subject,  however,  bm 
his  own  expenses  lo  pay.  As  [ho  Crown  is  above  receiving'  costs,  so  it 
is  exempt  from  paying  them.  The  reason  of  this  practice  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  One  cannot  see  how  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  exalted 
by  not  receiving  costs,  when  they  reflect  that,  by  the  Crown,  is  meant 
the  revenue  raised  from  the  people  for  the  public  service,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  non-payment  of  coats  to  the  Crown  is  an  increase  of 
ibc  people's  burthens.  But,  even  if  wo  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
Crown's  receiving  none,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  should  pay 
none  to  the  subject,  who  is  in  a  widely  different  predicament.  All  this, 
however,  arises  out  of  notions  derived  from  Ihe  J'cutlal  times,  when  the 
Crown  n-as  in  a  situation  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  n  liich  it  stands  at 
present,  its  income  then  arising  almost  entirely  from  a  land-revenue. 
There  is  now  no  reason  wiiy  it  should  be  exempt  from  paying,  or 
disabled  from  receiving',  in  all  cases  where  costs  would  be  due  between 
common  persons.  Indeed,  tliere  has  been  of  late  years  an  exception 
made  in  the  crown-law  on  this  head,  but  so  as  to  augment  the  inequality 
complained  of.  In  all  stamp  prosecutions,  the  costs  of  the  Crown  are 
paid  by  the  unsuccessful  defendants  ;  so  far  does  it  stoop  from  its 
former  di^^nity  ;  but  not  bo  low  as  to  pny  the  defendant  a  farthing  of 
his  costs,  should  he  he  acquitted. 

^Ve  shall  only  mention  one  more  case  to  illustrate  the  legal  disparity 
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between  the  Kiug  and  the  people.  Whenever  a  special  jury  is  sum- 
moned in  a  Crown  case,  and  all  the  twelve  jurors  do  not  attend,  a  tales 
cannot  be  prayed  to  let  the  cause  proceed,  without  a  warrant  from  the 
attorney-general ;  so  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  adversary  to 
refuse  this  at  the  time  it  may  be  most  for  his  advantage  so  to  do ;  while 
you  have  no  option  whatever,  in  case  it  should  be  for  his  interest  to 
proceed,  and  for  yours  to  delay.  A  singular  instance  of  oj^ressioo, 
under  this  usage,  was  related  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  celebrated 
speech  Xo  which  we  have  referred.  A  person  named  Lowe,  with  four 
smugglers,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  accused 
were  acquitted  on  the  second  trial,  and  Meade,  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  them,  and  others  connected  with  him,  were  prosecuted  for 
peijury;  eighteen  indictments  were  found  at  the  sessions,  and  the 
Crown  at  once  removed  the  whole,  by  certiorari,  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  There  they  were  all  to  be  tried.  Meade  was  the  first 
tried,  and  clearly  convicted.  The  other  seventeen  were  then  to  be  tried, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  called  them  on ;  but  the  Crown  had  made  the 
whole  eighteen  special  jury  causes ;  a  sufficient  number  of  jmymen 
did  not  attend ;  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  wanted  to  pray  a  tales,  and  the 
Crown  refused  a  warrant,  "  Thus,"  says  lord  Brougham,  "  an  ex- 
pense of  £10,000  was  incurred,  and  a  hundred  witnesses  were  brought 
to  London,  all  for  nothing,  except,  after  the  vexation,  trouble,  and  delay 
already  endured,  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  been 
first  harassed  upon  the  testimony  of  the  perjured  witnesses.  The 
poor  Yorkshire  farmer,  whom  the  villain  had  so  vexed,  had  no  more 
money  to  spend  in  law ;  all  the  other  pi*osecutions  dropped ;  Meade  ob- 
tained a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  but  funds  were  wanting  to  meet  him 
again,  and  he  escaped.  So  that  public  justice  was  utterly  frustrated, 
as  well  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  an  individual.  Nor 
did  it  end  here ;  the  poor  farmer  was  fated  to  lose  his  life  by  the 
transaction.  Meade,  the  false  witness,  and  Lowe,  the  farmer,  whom 
he  had  informed  against,  and  who  was  become  the  witness  against  him 
upon  the  approaching  trial,  lived  in  the  same  village  ;  and  one  evening, 
in  consequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  some  song,  or  madrigal,  sung  by 
him  in  the  street,  thb  man  (Meade)  seized  a  gun,  and  shot  Lowe,  from 
his  house,  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  on 
the  ground  of  something  like  provocation,  but  he  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his  guilt  upon  the  mind 
of  the  court,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  A  case 
of  more  complicated  injustices-one  fraught  with  more  cruel  injustice  to 
the  parties,  I  never  knew  in  this  country,  nor  do  I  conceive  ^t  worse 
can  be  found  in  any  other.  We  may  tiilk  of  our  excellent  institutions, 
and  excellent  some  of  them  certainly  are,  though  I  could  wish  we  were 
not  given  to  so  much  Pharisaical  praising  of  them ;  but  if,  while  others, 
who  do  more  and  talk  less,  go  on  improving  their  laws,  we  stand  still, 
and  suffer  all  our  worst  abuses  to  continue,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
respected  by  our  neighbours,  or  to  receive  any  praises,  save  those  we 
are  so  ready  to  lavish  upon  ourselves."— pp.  50-1.     So  much  for  the 
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cnreD-hRnded  justice,  Uu<Je<l  by  Mr.  JuBtice  Blocketone,  betnecii  tlia 
CrowD  niid  the  people.' 

FiNts  AND  Recoveries. — It  is  well  known  if  a  person  has  irn 
estate  i»  fee,  that  is,  the  absolute  and  uncondltioaal  poEseEsion  of  it, 
he  can  sell  or  devise  it  as  he  thinks  proper;  but,  if  he  has  ati  estate  ia 
tail,  he  cannot  deal  witli  it  in  this  manner.  He  must  first  go  through 
cerlnin  forms,  in  order  to  make  hiniself  abEolute  master  of  his  estate  : 
he  roust  levy  a  fine,  as  it  is  called,  which  destroys  the  expectant  rights 
of  the  issue  in  tail ;  or  he  niust,  b_v  means  of  a  recovery,  get  rid  of 
those  rig:hts  and  of  all  remainders  over.  But  this  must  be  done  through 
the  Court  of  Common  Pieas,  at  certain  seiwonfl  of  the  year  ; — and 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  exist  a  necessity  for  goiog  there  ? 
Why  force  tenaiits-in-tai!  into  court  for  mere  form's  sake  ?  In  case  of 
bankruptcy  the  necessity  for  these  forms  is  not  folt.  A  trader,  who  is 
tenant' in -tail,  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  the  assignment 
under  the  commission,  not  only  tlie  interest  vested  in  him  is  conveyed, 
hut  all  the  remainders  expectant  upon  it  arc  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  and  the  estate  passes  to  the  assignees,  free  of  all  re- 
striction. Why,  then,  may  not  the  possessor  of  an  estate  do  that  for 
himself  ivhich  the  law  permits  to  be  done  for  an  insolvent  tradesman 
and  his  creditors  ?  So,  too,  a  man  and  hia  wife  cannot  convey  an  estate 
of  the  wite  without  a  fine  or  a  recovery  ;  neither  can  the  wife  be  barred 
ef  her  dower  without  a  similar  proceeding.  There  b  certainly  nothing 
very  real  in  a  fine,  and,  as  to  recoveries,  they  proceed  upon  a  mere 
fiction.  They  go  upon  the  ground  of  compenssition  in  value  being  made 
to  the  remainder  dUimants,  whose  right  they  cut  off,  and  who,  but  for 
this  fictitious  snit,  would  have  a  right  to  take  the  eslad.'  after  the 
■decease  of  the  tenant- iu-taii.  Tliey  are  said  to  recover  compeii.saltou  in 
value ;  and  from  whom  do  they  recover  it  ?  Why  the  common  vouchee, 
who  is  the  crier  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  who,  like  the 
man  at  the  Custom-House,  obliged  to  take  all  the  oaths  other  people 
do  not  like,  lies  groaning  under  the  weight  of  all  the  liabilities  he  haa 
incurred  to  all  the  claimants  in  tail  since  he  became  crier,  and  answer- 
able for  the  millions  of  property,  the  rights  t«  which,  in  remainder,  bars 
been  barred,  he  not  being  worth  a  shilling ! 

The  abolition  of  these  ridiculous  forms  was  recommended  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  and  still  remained  to  be  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  lord  Brougham.  They  have  no  earthly  use  but  to  raiae 
money  by  way  of  fees ;  and  which,  besides  creating  expense  and  delay, 
and  oftentimes  preventing  ten  ants- in -tail  from  passing  their  property  by 
will,  which  they  cannot  do  if  they  die  before  suffering  the  recovery, 
they  give  rise  to  questions  in  law,  often  puzzling,  always  dilatory  and 
expensive.  The  mere  forms  of  fines  and  recoveries  cost  £70,000  per 
annum  over  and  above  what  deeds,  operating  in  the  same  manner, 
would  cost ;  and  a  round  sum  must  be  allowed  for  the  litigation  which 
doubts  on  these  assurances  are  yearly  occasioning.  Mr.  Campbell  in- 
troduced  a  bill  for  abolishii^  fines    and  recoveries,    which  has  been 
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hanging  on  the  tenter- hooks  during  the  two  last  sessions  of  parliament, 
owing  to  the  i*ejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords. 

Agreements  fok  Leases  and  Conveyances. — A  pregnant 
source  of  legal  suits  is  the  law  with  respect  to  sales,  leases,  and  other 
conveyances.  Thus,  if  you  agree  with  a  person  to  give  him  a  lease, 
though  he,  under  the  agreement,  becomes  your  tenant,  he  is  your 
equitable  tenant  only,  but  not  your  legal  tenant.  He  may  be  possessed 
of  a  written  agreement,  signed  and  sealed,  for  a  lease  of  ten  years,  and 
may  occupy  under  it,  but  he  has  no  lease  which  a  court  of  law  can  take 
notice  of;  and,  if  an  ejectment  is  brought,  he  must  go  out.  He  may 
go  into  a  court  of  equity  on  his  agreement,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to 
him ;  he  may  apply  for  a  decree  against  you  to  perform  your  agreement; 
but  till  then  his  claims  are  not  recognized  in  a  court  of  common  law. 
If  an  injunction  be  brought,  the  expenses  are  further  multiplied.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  agreement,  such  as  here  described,  be 
as  good  as  a  lease ;  when,  in  substance,  it  is  the  very  same  thing,  and 
only  wants  a  word  added  or  left  out  to  make  it  the  same  in  legal  effect  ? 
A  case,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  happened  to  lord  Brougham,  on  the 
York  circuit.  An  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  and  possession 
given ;  but,  because  it  did  not  contain  words  of  present  demise,  it  was 
no  lease,  and  therefore  the  tenant  could  not  stand  a  moment  against 
the  ejectment  that  wns  brought,  but  was  driven  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  other  party  could  just  as  little  stand  against  him. 
How  much  inconvenience,  expense,  and  delay,  then,  mig^t  be  saved,  if 
such  an  agreement  were  pronounced  equivalent  to  a  lease ! 

Again,  on  the  same  principle  of  avoiding  multiplicity  of  suits,  why, 
in  ejectments,  should  two  processes  be  requisite  to  give  the  plainti£f  his 
remedy?  As  things  now  stand,  after  a  man  has  succeeded  in  one 
action,  and  established  his  title  to  the  possession,  he  must  have  recourse 
to  another,  to  recover  that  which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  by  one  and 
the  same  verdict  that  established  his  title — the  mesne  profits.  Why 
could  not  the  same  jury  settle  the  matter  at  once  ?  Why  is  an  individual 
driven  to  maintain  two  actions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one  and  the 
same  remedy?  Or  why  should  not  the  jury  that  tries  the  right  also 
assess  the  damage  ?  Mr.  Tennyson's  bill,  which  was  intended  to  remedy 
6ome  part  of  this  evil,  is  only  permissive;  it  ought  to  have  been 
compulsory.  It  is  partial,  and  it  is  only  recommendatory,  and  its 
recommendations  are  not  always  attended  to,  because  the  lawyers, 
having  the  choice,  do  not  think  fit  to  pursue  that  which  is  the  least 
profitable ;  they  choose  the  two  actions,  when  one  would  suffice  for  the 
interests  of  justice — for  the  interests  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant — 
for  all  interests,  except  those  of  the  practitioners. 

Arrest  for  Debt. — Unless  in  cases  of  grossly  improvident  conduct, 
or  fraudulent  concealment  of  property  from  the  just  claims  of  creditors, 
imprisonment  of  the  person  for  debt,  either  on  mesne  process  or  in 
execution,  seems  not  defensible.  In  practice,  the  power  of  arrest  is 
often  per\'erted  to  purposes  foreign  to  its  ostensible  object.     It  has  been 
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reeortctl  to  uh  n  nieaiiB  not  uf  rccoveriug  u  juet  claim,  liut  to  prevent  a 
juat  claim  l>ciDg  preferred;  nod  tlio  same  Hrlilli'C  of  a  fkW  allegation 
of  debt  iins  been  frequently  employed  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  way 
who  linppcned  to  be  troublesome,  or  that  some  criminal  iutentioo  might 
be  effected  during  his  ini-arceration.  But,  honrever  wicked  or  spiteful 
the  motives  of  ^ay-  one  in  so  employing  Ihe  process  of  the  law,  there 
being  a  probable  cause  of  detention,  and  the  process  not  being  abuesd, 
no  action  lies  aguinst  the  wrong  doer.  If  he  have  no  accomplicea,  so  u 
to  fall  within  the  cliarge  of  conipimcy,  he  is  safe.  To  the  wealthy  all 
these  inconveniences  are  trivial ;  but  how  does  Rucb  a  proceeding 
operate  on  a  poor  man,  or  a  tradesman  in  moderate  circutnstAnces  ?  He 
has  no  facilities  for  oblninin^t  bail;  if  lie  has,  he  pays  one  way  or 
another  aftenvarda  for  the  favour;  and,  if  he  cannot  procure  it,  he 
must  go  to  prison.  And  on  what  ground  of  common  Dense  does  the  law 
in  this  matter  mt?  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  a  man,  owing 
twenty  pounds,  will  leave  bis  bouse,  his  wife,  his  children,  hix  country, 
his  pursuits,  and  incur,  voiuntarily,  the  puniahmenl  awarded  for  great 
crimes,  by  banishing  himself  for  life'^  Yet  the  law  always  pruceHtlii 
on  the  BuppofiilJaD  that  a  mtui  will  run  away  the  moment  he  has  outice 
given  him  of  an  action  for  debt.  Some  men  PLighC  posailily  act  thus, 
but  their  conduct  farms  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  and  it  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  humanity  to  denounce  a  penalty  gainst  all  men  in  order  to 
tnect  a  caf^e  not  likely  to  occur  oni^e  in  a  thousand  times.  Nas- 
payment  of  debt,  if  ^  crime  at  all,  is  a  crime  against  proper ly  only: 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  bo  enough  to  allow  property  to  answer  for  it :  and 
there  is  this  peculiarity  betv^eeu  it  and  other  crimen  agnitwt  property,  that 
it  is  committed  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  Goods  sold 
on  credit  are  mostly  charged  extra;  Ibis  extra  chrirpre  ie  the  premium 
exacted  by  the  creditor  on  account  of  the  risk  of  repayment;  and, 
having-  thus  fixed  the  equivalent  for  his  chance  of  loss,  it  seems  super- 
erogatory in  the  law  to  grant  him,  in  addition,  the  power  of  ex  post 
fnctu  punishment,  of  the  amount  of  which  he  is  the  sole  judge,  merely 
because  he  has  tailed  in  a  voluntary  adventure,  into  which  he  had  been 
tempted  to  embark,  from  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  greater  prolit  thkn 
in  charged  by  the  ready-money  tradesman.  Creditors  rarely  derive  any 
advantage  from  imprisonment  beyond  the  indulgence  of  vindictive 
feeling,  which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  public  law  to 
encourage.  Those  who  do  benefit  by  it  are  UBUnlly  the  most  unfair 
and  ungenerous,  who,  by  a  sudden  arrest,  often  embarrass  and  prejudice 
all  (he  other  parties  interested.  To  the  debtor,  (he  consequences  are 
peculiarly  hurtful  —  pergonal  degradation  —augmented  incapacity  and 
diminished  iDclinalion  to  satisfy  his  prosecutor — and  the  conti-action 
of  habits  inconsistent  with  future  intregrity  and  industry. 

])ortioii  as,  before  the  debt  has  been  prove<1,  the  person  and  property  of 
the  paity  charged  should  be  free  froo)  all  process  uot  necessary  to 
[jieki'Mt  I'viision ;  so,  after  judgment,  ought  tiii^  utmost  latitude  be 
given  to  obtain  salisfaction  from  all  the  defendant's  property  whatever — 
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land,  goods,  money,  and  debts — for  to  himself  they  no  longer  belong. 
To  allow  any  distinction  between  one  kind  of  property  and  another 
seems  the  height  of  injustice.  Yet  this  is  of  hourly  occurrence  in  the 
frustration  of  a  creditor  after  he  has  obtained  judgment,  and  taken  out 
execution.  His  debtor  has  a  landed  estate;  if  it  be  copyhold,  the 
creditor  cannot  touch  it  in  any  way  whatever;  if  it  be  freehold,  he  may 
take  half  by  elegit,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  debtor.  The  debt  for  which  he  has  received  judg- 
ment may  be  such  that  the  rent  of  the  land  will  not  even  keep  down 
the  interest;  still  he  can  take  nothing  more;  he  cannot  turn  ihe  land 
into  money:  so  that,  when  a  man  sues  for  a  thing  detained  unlawfully, 
(a  horse,  for  instance,)  you  give  him  money  which  he  does  not  ask ; 
and  when  he  asks  for  money  by  suing  for  a  debt,  you  give  him  land 
which  he  does  not  want.  But  if  his  debtor  die  before  judgment  can 
be  obtained,  unless  the  debt  is  on  bond,  he  has  no  remedy  at  all  against 
any  kind  of  real  property  of  any  tenure ;  nay,  though  his  money, 
borrowed  on  note  or  bill,  has  been  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtor's 
heir  takes  that  land  wholly  discharged  of  the  debt ! 

But  not  only  is  land  thus  sacred  from  all  effectual  process  of  cre- 
ditors, unless  ihe  debtor  be  a  trader,  the  great  bulk  of  most  men's 
personal  property  is  equally  beyond  reach  of  the  law.  Stock  in  the 
public  funds-— debts  due  in  any  manner  of  way — nay,  bank-notes,  and 
even  money — are  alike  protected.  A  man  may  owe  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  any  way,  and  judgment  may  have  passed  against  him  over 
and  over  again;  if  he  have  privilege  of  parliament  y  live  in|a  furnished 
house  or  hotel,  and  use  hired  carriages  and  horses,  he  may  have  an 
income  from  stock  or  money  lent,  of  twenty  thousand  a-year,  and  defy 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  law ;  or  if  he  have  not  privilege,  he  may  live 
abroad,  or  within  the  Rules,  and  laugh  at  all  the  courts  and  all  the 
creditors  in  the  country.  So  absurd  are  the  laws  in  this  respect,  that 
if  a  person  borrow  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  creditor  has  obtained 
judgment,  the  sheriff's  officer  appointed  to  levy  upon  his  personalty 
may  come  into  his  room,  and  take  a  table  or  a  desk ;  but  if  he  sees  the 
identical  thousand  pounds  lying  there,  he  must  leave  it — he  touches  it 
at  his  peril: — **  For  this  quaint  reason,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  **  because 
money  cannot  be  sold,  and  you  are  required,  by  the  writ,  to  take  your 
debt  out  of  the  produce  of  goods  sold." 

Lord  Brougham,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  these  barbarous, 
absurd,  and  aristocratic  laws,  eloquently  apostrophises — "  who  is  the 
innovator^he  who  would  adhere  to  such  rules  in  violation  of  the 
manifest  intent  and  spirit  of  our  old  law,  or  he  who  would  re-adjust 
them  so  as  to  give  it  effect?  In  ancient  times  there  were  none  of  those 
masses  of  property  in  existence  which  are  exempt  from  legal  process. 
When  the  law,  therefore,  said,  "  Let  all  a  man's  goods  and  chattels  be 
answerable  for  his  debts,"  it  meant  to  include  his  whole  personalty  at 
the  least.  Things  have  now  changed  in  the  progress  of  society ;  trade 
has  grown  up;  credit  has  followed  in  its  train;  money,  formerly  only 
used  as  counters,  has  become  abundant;  bankers'  accounts  have  been 
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.  itiTenled:  paper  currency  and  the  funds  hove  bean  created.  Thi«»- 
fourths  of  the  debtor's  perKonalty,  perhaps  nine-tenllis,  now  consist  of 
Stork,  money,  and  credit ;  and  the  niie  of  law,  whicit  leaves  those  oat 
of  nil  execution,  no  longer  can  mean  as  before — "  Let  all  his  per- 
sonalty be  liable" — but,  "  Let  a  tenth-part  of  it  only  be  taken."  Can 
there  be  a  p'eater  change  made  npoD,  or  greater  nolonce  done  to,  the 
old  law  itself,  than  you  thus  do  by  afTecting  to  presep-e  its  letter?  The 
^eat  stream  of  time  is  perpetually  flowing;  on;  all  tiling  around  us  are 
in  ceaseless  motion;  and  we  vainly  imagine  to  preserve  our  relative 
position  among  them,  by  getting  out  of  the  current  and  standing  stock 
still  on  the  mtirpn.  The  stately  vessel  we  belong  to  glides  down;  our 
bark  is  attached  to  it;  we  might  "  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the 
pale ;"  but,  worse  than  the  fool  who  stares,  expecting  the  current  to 
flow  down  and  run  out,  we  eycl&im^ — Stop  the  boat! — and  would  tear 
it  away  to  strand  it,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  connexion  with  the 
vessel.  All  the  changes  that  are  hourly  and  gently  going  on  in  spile 
of  lis,  and  all  those  which  we  ought  to  make,  that  violent  severances  of 
settled  relations  may  not  be  effected,  far  from  exciting  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, ought  to  be  gladly  hailed  aa  dispensations  of  a  bountiful 
Proi-idenre.  instead  of  filling  us  with  a  thoughtless  and  preposterous 
darTa." —Speech  on  the  present  State  of  the  Law,  p.  109. 

But  the  imperfect  recourse  against  the  debtor's  estate,  although  the 
grand  opprobrium  of  the  debtor-laws,  is  hy  no  means  its  only  vice:  the 
unequal  distribution,  in  case  of  insolvency,  is  scarcely  a  loss  notable 
defect.  Only  traders,  or  those  who  voluntarily  take  the  benelit  of  the 
set,  are  compelled,  when  insolvent,  to  make  an  impartial  division  of 
their  property.  All  others  may  easily,  and  with  impunity,  pay  one 
creditor  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  others  si.npenco.  or 
nothing.  So,  when  a  man  dies  insolvent,  bis  rcpresentatiyas  may,  by 
ackoowledging  judgments,  secure  one  creditor  his  full  payment  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  lax  and  impotent  as  the  law  is  ag^nst 
property,  wide  as  are  its  loop'holes  for  fraud  and  extravagance  to  escape 
by,  utterly  powerless  as  is  its  grasp  to  seize  the  great  bulk  of  the 
debtor's  possessions,  against  his  useless  person  it  is  powerful  and 
unrelenting.  The  argument  used  is,  that  the  concealed  property  may 
thus  be  wrung  from  liim:  the  principle,  however,  of  the  law,  and  on 
which  all  its  provisions  are  built,  is,  that  the  seizure  of  the  body  works 
a  satisfaction  of  the  claim;  and  this  satisfaction  is  given  alike  in  all 
cases — alike  where  there  is  innocent  misfortune,  culpable  extravagance, 
nnd  guilty  embezzlement.  "  Surely,"  says  the  great  Advocate,  whose 
words  we  are  copying,  "  for  all  these  evils  the  remedy  is  easy. 
Let  the  whole  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  personal — his  real, 
of  what  kind  soever,  copyhold,  leasehold,  freehold;  his  personal,  of 
whatever  nature,  <lebt5,  money,  stock,  chalteb — be  taken  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  equally,  and,  in  caise  of  iusolvency,  let  all  be 
distributed  rale  ably;  let  all  he  possesses  he  sifted,  bolted  from  him  un- 
sparingly, until  all  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by  payment  or  composition; 
but  let  his  person  only  be   taken  when  he  conceals  his  goods,  or  has 
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merited  punishment  by  extravagance  or  fraud.  This  line  of  distinctioxi 
is  already  recognised  by  the  practice  of  the  Insolvent  Courts;  but  the 
privilege  of  the  Rules  is  inconsistent  with  every  principle,  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  abolished."* 

Insecurity  of  Property. — Our  aristocratic  legislators  have 
always  manifested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  admit  the  slightest  change 
in  existing  institutions,  under  an  alleged  apprehension  it  might  endanger 
the  security  of  individual  possessions.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
imagined  less  secure  than  the  condition  of  real  property,  as  explained 
by  the  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  report  to  Parliament.  It  staggers 
one  to  comprehend  how  the  law  of  any  country  could  get  into  such  a 
state,  or  how  it  has  worked  or  been  so  long  tolerated.  The  deeds,  it 
seems,  are  endless,  countless,  and  exceedingly  complex,  and,  after  all, 
do  not  give  a  legal  title  to  the  subject.  A  lord  chancellor  has  been 
heard  declare  that  there  was  scarcely  a  legal  title  to  an  estate  in 
England.f  This  defect  appears  to  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  trusts, 
under  which  every  thing,  if  not  actually  in  the  stomach,  is  at  least 
within  the  jaws  of  the  great  Leviathan  of  Chancery.  Then  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  in  which  the  exact  tenure  of  any  piece  of  property  can 
be  ascertained,  except  by  getting  and  studying  all  the  deeds  which 
may  have  ever  been  executed  respecting  it.  And,  after  all,  a  flaw  may 
be  overlooked,  and  a  flaw  once  is  a  flaw  for  ever :  fbr  time  cures  little  or 
nothing  in  a  legal  title. 

Laws  of  Marriage. — The  contract  of  marriage  can  only  be  law- 
fully entered  into  by  strictly  complying  with  certain  reh'gious  ceremonies. 
Unless  a  special  license  has  been  obtained,  banns  must  be  previously 
published,  and  the  nuptials  must  be  solemnized  in  a  church  or  chapel 
of  the  establishment,  and  by  a  minister  of  the  establishment.  These 
obligations  sometimes  entail  great  hardship  on  parties  by  whom  they 
have  been  unintentionally  violated.  Parents  may  rear  fJEimilies,  and 
honour  them  as  legitimate,  and  aftenvards  discover  they  have  been 
living  in  concubinage,  and  nourishing  a  spurious  offspring,  merely  from 
having  been  mistaken  in  supposing  a  priest  to  have  been  ordained,  or  a 
chapel  to  have  been  licensed.  No  allowance  is  made  even  for  Dis- 
senters, though  their  faith  is  tolerated  ;  they  must  join  in  the  ritual  of 
the  privileged  worship,  however  repugnant  to  their  conscience,  on  pain 
of  their  marriages  being  invalid.  But  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the 
law :  parties  have  only  to  cross  the  border  to  Scotland,  where  marriages 
may,  with  impunity,  be  contracted  in  contempt  of  English  ceremonies 
— without  publication  of  banns — or  the  payment  of  surplice-fees, 
and  such  marriages  are  recognized  as  lawful  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.! 

*  This  arrest,  the  end  of  \%kich,  it  ia  to  be  hoiied,  fast  approaches,  was  not 
generally  given  by  the  common  law.  The  capias  ad  respondendum  is  given  in 
Debt  and  Detinue,  by  West,  2  (13  Ed.  I.)  cap.  11,  in  case  only  so  late  as 
19  Hen.  VII.  c.  9. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  101,  p.  129. 

X  Lord  StoweU's  judgment,  in  Dalrympie  v.  DalrympU. 
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Another  hardship  mav  be  mentioned,  though  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  ecclesiadtical  moDopoly  of  marriagea  b^  the  establiiihed  clergy,  but 
to  the  dedsioiu  of  the  courts  ou  the  law  of  settlement.  The  hardship  to 
whicti  we  allude  is  the  fact  that  an  English  woman,  marrying  e  native 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  loses  all  claim  to  parochial  relief  in  England, 
and  may  be  passed,  like  an  IrisK  or  Scotch  vagrant,  to  the  birtli-plaee 
of  Ihe  husband.— 7  Bnrnw.  ^  Cress.  615. 

Now,  too,  that  religious  disabilities  are  abrogated,  measures  oug:ht 
to  be  adopted  to  initiate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  regard  to  marriagea 
celebmted  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  render 
valid  marriages  solemnized  by  ministers  uf  that  persuasion.  In  Ireland, 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  Catholic  priest,  in  celebrating'  marriag« 
between  a  Protestant  and  Cuthohc,  commits  a  capital  felony,  punishable 
with  death-  IV  another  statute,  for  the  same  offence,  he  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  £.^U0  :  so  that,  agreeably  to  tho  observation  of  a  diatin- 
giiished  Irishman,  a  Catliolic  priest  may  be  iii'st  hanged,  and  called 
upon  after  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500.  The  poor  Irish,  who  flock  over  lo  this 
country,  from  early  liabit  mostly  prefer  being  married  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  Such  marriage  is  invalid,  even  between  two  Catholics.  The 
consequeuco  is,  the  husband  may  desert  his  wife  when  lie  pleaaes,  and 
leave  his  children  utterly  destitute ;  for  they  have  no  claim  on  parochial 
aid  in  England,  not  even  if  they  have  an  Ejig;lish  mother. 

Costs  of  Law-si'its, — It  is  relaled  by  Swifl,  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  that  bis  fatlier  was  ruined  by  gaining  a  lam-auit.  Notwith- 
standing^ the  imputed  selfiehnese  of  mankind,  tbeir  adiliction  to  litigation 
is  a  strong  proof  of  disinterestedneea,  or  at  least  shows  they  cure  leas  for 
money  than  the  indul3:ence  of  vindictive  feeling,  or  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  unprofitable  right.  The  doors  of  courts  of  justice  are  armed  with 
terrors,  threatening  destruction  to  all  who  enter  therein,  yet  they  are 
beset  with  applicants  for  admission.  Law,  proverbially  uncertain,  ia 
morally  certain  of  inflicting  loss  on  all  parties ;  for,  victor  or  vanquished, 
we  are  sure  to  be  out  of  pocket.  This  singular  issue  results  from  the 
rule  wiiicb  allows  no  more  than  taxed  costs  to  a  successful  litigant, 
leaving  him  to  pay  the  difference  between  them  and  the  law-charges  of 
his  legal  adviser.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  who  sues  for  a  debt 
of£10or  £15— and  the  majority  of  suits  are  for  such  diminutive  sums 
— and  gains  the  day,  with  costs  — ia  minus  three  or  fourfold  as  much 
for  his  own  share  of  the  expenses.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  extrttct 
a  passage,  the  first  sentence  of  which  we  are  sure— coming  as  it  does 
from  such  high  authority^ia  well  worth  the  ordinary  fee  of  6s.  8d. 
to  every  one  with  the  least  disposition  to  unnecessary  litigation. 
Speaking  of  the  excess  of  costs  which-  a  suitor  is  obliged  to  pay  hie 
attorney,  over  and  above  what  he  can  recover  from  his  antagonist. 
Lord  Brougham  says, — 

"  Tliis  is  so  curtain,  and  so  considerable,  tliat  a  man  stall  in  vain  expect  me 
lo  recommend  him  ciljicr  to  briog  forward  n  riglilful  claim,  or  to  resist  an  unjust 
demand  fur  any  such  sum  as  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds — at  leosl,  U|>aaa 
calculatiuD  of  his  interest,  I  ehould  pTesenlly  declare  lo  liim  he  had  much  better 
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say  nothing  in  one  case,  and  pay  the  money  a  second  time  in  the  other,  eren  if 
he  had  a  stamped  TecHyt  in  his  pocket,  provided  his  adversary  were  a  rich  and 
oppressive  man,  resolved  to  take  all  the  advantages  the  law  gives  him.  I  have 
here  before  me  some  samples  of  taxed  bills  of  costs,  taken  quite  at  random,  and 
far  from  being  peculiar  cases  in  any  one  respect  There  is  one  of  £42A,  made 
out  by  a  very  respectable  attorney,  and  from  which  the  master  deducted  £20t; 
of  this  sum  £147  were  taken  off,  which  had  been  paid  for  bringing  witnesses. 
In  this  other,  amounting  to  £217,  £76  were  taxed  off;  and,  in  a  third,  of  £08, 
there  were  nearly  £15  disallowed  ;  it  was  an  undefended  cause,  to  recover  £60 : 
had  the  defendant  been  obstinate  and  oppressively  inclined,  he  would  have  made 
the  extra  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  the  whole  debt,  although  the  suit  was 
in  the  Exchequer,  where  the  taxation  is  known  to  be  more  liberal.  We  had 
lately,  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  bill  of  above  £100,  to  recover  £19,  and  probably, 
of  that  £100  not  above  £60  would  be  allowed.  As  things  now  stand,  a  part  of 
this  master  evil  is  inevitable ;  for  if  practitioners  were  sure  of  receiving  all  their 
bills,  they  would  run  up  a  heavy  charge  wherever  they  knew  the  caae  to  be  a 
clear  one.  But,  as  the  fundamental  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  to  alter  no 
part  of  the  law  by  itself,  or  without  considering  all  the  other  parts,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty,  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  to  enlarge  the  allowance  of  costs  as 
soon  as  other  amendments  have  prevented  the  abuse  of  litigation  by  professional 
men.  Some  erroneous  rules  of  taxation  may,  even  in  a  partial  or  insulated 
reform,  be  altered.  Whatever  is  fairly  allowed,  as  between  attorney  and  client, 
should  be  allowed  between  party  and  party,  except  only  such  neecUess  charges 
as  have  been  ordered  expressly  by  the  client  himself.  There  can  surely  be  no 
reason  for  disallowing,  as  a  general  rule,  all  consultations,  often  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  ciuse,  generally  more  beneficial  than  much  that 
is  allowed  ;  nor  can  it  be  right  that  so  little  of  the  expense  of  bringing  evidence 
should  be  given,  and  that  the  cost  of  preparing  the  case,  by  inquiries,  Journeys, 
&c.  should  be  refused  altogether.  The  necessary  consequence  of  not  suffering 
an  attorney  to  charge  what  he  ought  to  receive  for  certain  things,  is  that  he  is 
driven  to  do  a  number  qf  needless  things,  which  he  knows  are  always  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  expense  is  thus  increased  to  the  client  far  beyond  the 
mere  gain  which  the  attorney  derives  from  it." 

Thus  it  appears  attorneys  are  placed  in  a  similar  predicament  to  what 
medical  men  were,  prior  to  Lord  Tenterden's  decision  in  their  favour, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  seek  a  remuneration  for  attendance  on 
their  patients,  through  the  medium  of  unnecessary  draughts,  or  exor- 
bitant charges  for  drugs.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  respectable  part  of 
the  legal  profession  to  say  that  they  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
monstrous  bills  they  deliver  to  their  clients.  A  shameful  system  of 
extortion  prevails  in  the  courts,  and  many  of  the  fees  exacted  by  the 
officers,  during  the  see-saw  of  a  cause,  can  be  considered  nothing 
but  legalized  robbery  of  the  suitor.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  the  protho- 
notaries  charge  8d.  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words,  on  all  pleadings 
entered ;  and  if  the  declaration  and  issue,  or  declaration  and  judgment, 
be  of  different  terms,  the  8d.  is  doubled.  In  the  King's  Bench  id.  per 
folio  is  charged.  The  entry,  by  them  so  called,  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  imprinting  a  stamp  by  a  clerk  in  the  office ;  the  attorney 
performing  the  drudgery  of  engrossing  or  entering  the  proceedings  on 
the  roll.  The  charges  for  passing  records  and  setting  down  causes  are 
a  grievous  burthen.  They  are  passed  by  an  officer,  whose  clerk 
charges  from  309.  and  upwards.  If  the  cause  is  not  tried  on  the  day  on 
which  it  is  set  down,  the  marshal  must  be  paid  for  his  deputy  marking 
the  cause  as  a  remanet ;  for  the  first  of  which  he  charges  6s.  and  for 
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uU  after  the  first  4*.  After  the  holidaTS,  a  foe  of  lOs.  Gd.,  (jx.  8rf.,  or 
3».  4d.,  ncMrdinj  to  usiige,  is  extorted,  at  eai'h  office,  for  opening; 
them.  All  these  court-fees  tend  to  Bwell  an  attorney's  bill,  thongh  he 
has  advanced  the  money  for  them,  aa  well  as  the  lauyer'n  fee,  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Law  of  Debtor  anh  Cueditor. — If  there  was  any  country  in 
■which  a  man,  in  order  to  rccorer  a  debt  of  £6  or  £7,  must  bpRin  by 
expending  £60  or  £70 — where,  at  the  ootset,  he  had  to  run  the  risk  of 
throwing  so  much  good  money  after  bad — it  would  at  onco  be  said  that, 
whatever  other  bened Is  or  advania^s  that  country  enjoyed,  at  least  it 
was  not  fortunate  in  its  Bystem  of  law.  But  if  it  were  added  (hat,  in 
addition  to  spending  £60  or  £70,  a  man  must  endure  great  difficultiea, 
anxiety  and  uncertainty,  infinite  bandying  to  and  fro,  and  moving  about 
from  province  to  province,  and  from  court  to  court,  before  he  could 
«btain  judgment,  Ihon  onr  envy  of  the  country  whero  such  administra- 
tion of  the  law  existed,  would  be  fiirther  diniini^ihed.  And  if,  iu 
addition  to  all  this,  af^er  expending  £60  or  £70  in  looking  after  the 
recovery  of  £6  or  £7,  a  man's  odveraary  should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  his  property  out  of  the  way,  and  beyond  reach,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  plaintiff  sliould  not  receive  some  part  of  his  debt,  the  case 
would  be  still  worse.  And  further,  in  addition  to  this,  if,  in  the  same 
country,  in  cases  where  a  man  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
recover  and  receive  his  debt,  and  where  the  debtor  was  solvent,  and 
prepared  to  pay,  the  individual  should  receive,  it  was  true,  his  £6  or  £7, 
but  should  not  receive  the  whole  £60  or  £70,  which  he  had  spent  in 
costs,  aiihough  there  was  judgment  in  his  favour,  but  should  receive  the 
amount  wanting  £20,  so  that  he  should  have  spent  £13  or  £14  out  of 
his  pocket,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  he  recovered, 
after  bfing  exposed  to  a  variety  of  plagues,  and  Ihe  aniioi-ancea  of  these 
proceedings ;  if  ho  were  told  of  such  a  case,  would  not  the  natural 
inquiry  be,  "  Whether  it  was  possible  that  such  a  country  existed  ?"— 
We  should  immediately  pronounce  that,  if  so,  it  must  be  in  a  most  bar- 
barous stale;  that  it  must  he  a  poor  country,  for  no  commercial  country, 
having  interests  extensive  and  important,  would  endure  such  a  state  of 
things.  Nevertheless,  the  country  where  this  state  of  things  exists  is 
that  in  which  we  now  live  ! — England  !" 

This  pointed  and  forcible  delineation  of  the  working  of  the  debtor- 
laws — indisputably  the  worst  in  r.urope  —  will  be  readily  comprehended 
from  our  previous  illust rations.  It  is  the  substance — the  bare  bone 
and  muscle — of  a  splendid  passage  in  Lord  Brougham's  second  great 
philippic  on  legal  abuses.  The  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man  have 
raised  htm  to  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration,  and  few  have  profited 
more  than  he  has  done  by  existing  defects;  yet  it  is  to  him,  next  to 
Benlham  and  Romillv — posterior  in  time,  but  hardly  in  power — the 
country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  reforms  in  progress,  and  the  iroprove- 


*  Lord  Brougham,  House  of  Commons,  April  3ft,  IBIO. 
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ments  which  must,  ero  long,  be  introduced  through  the  entire  I^al 
system  of  the  empire. 

ABSUKDITIES    AND    DELAYS    IN    ADMINISTRATIVE    JUSTICE. 

Magna  Charta  says  that  justice  shall  neither  be  denied,  sold,  nor 
delayed.  With  the  single  exception  of  guarding  the  country  from 
foreign  aggression,  the  only  object  for  which  governments  have  been 
instituted  is  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  to  attain  this  end  that 
all  taxes  and  contributions  from  the  people  were  originally  intended. 
They  were  not  meant  to  support  useless  placemen  and  pensioners,  nor 
to  maintain  standing  armies,  nor  to  defray  the  interest  of  debts 
contracted  in  unnecessary  wars  ;  but  to  protect  every  individual  in  the 
community  from  oppression.  Justice  ought  not  only  to  be  speedy,  but, 
above  all  things,  cheap.  To  render  the  expense  of  legal  process  exor- 
bitant, is  not  delaying — it  is  absolutely  denying  justice  to  all  but  the 
rich :  it  is  affording  the  protection  of  the  law  to  those  least  in  need  of  its 
aid,  and  refusing  it  to  those  most  exposed  to  oppression. 

In  England,  justice  is  not  only  delayed,  but,  from  its  dearness, 
often  unattainable.  These  evils  result  from  causes  much  too  numerous 
and  complex  to  be  here  specified ;  but  the  most  palpable  appear  to  be 
the  unequal  distribution  of  business  in  the  several  courts  of  law— the 
consumption  of  the  time  of  the  judges  in  matters  either  irrelevant  or 
derogatory  to  their  more  important  functions — the  monopoly  of  practice 
vested  in  different  classes  of  practitioners — the  retention  of  useless, 
absurd,  and  antiquated  forms  of  procedure — the  confusion,  obscurity, 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  laws  themselves — and,  in  short,  from  the 
entire  fabric  of  judicial  administration  being  inadequate  and  unsuitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  only  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  wholly 
different  from  that  which  now  exists. 

To  point  out  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  legal  system  we  shall 
make  no  pretension;  still  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  more  striking 
anomalies. 

If,  for  example,  twelve  judges  were  necessary  to  administer  justice, 
centuries  ago,  why  not  nearly  double  the  number  at  the  present? 
Consider  the  augmentation  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population ;  con- 
sider the  increase  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  criminals,  and  suitors ;  why  not 
a  corresponding  increase  in  judges  ?  But  then  there  were  only  twelve 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  therefore  there  must  be^  only  twelve 
judges  to  preach  the  law.  What  a  reason  for  John  Bull — yet  he 
swidlows  it.* 

If  circuits  have  been  gradually  altered  from  septennial  to  annual,  and 
from  annual  to  twice  in  a  year,  and  three  times  in  the  home  circuit, 
why  not  go  on  ?     Why  not  have  gaol  deliveries  as  frequently  in  the 

*  Better  late  than  never — In  the  Session  of  1830,  an  additional  judge  was 
added  to  each  of  the  three  superior  couris  of  King's  Hench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  but  the  augmentation,  we  apprehend,  is  not  commensurate  to  the 
wants  of  the  community. 
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country  SB  in  London?  Why  should  a  man  be  confined  b(s  montha 
before  trial  in  Yorkshire,  and  only  six  wcnks  in  London  ?  Why,  agnin, 
nhoald  a  persnn,  churned  with  an  o&nce  in  c)tte  part  of  the  tuetropolis, 
be  imprisoned  only  four  or  five  weeks,  while,  under  precisely  similar 
cirru instances  in  another  part,  ho  is  imprisoned  two  or  thre*  months  ? 
Are  we  never  to  have  uniformity  in  jttstice^are  the  claims  of  common 
sense  to  he  for  ever  stifled  by  the  logic  of  lawyers,  the  nllegationa  of 
custom,  antiquity,  and  local  usage  ? 

If  the  lord-chief-jufitice  retjuire  three  or  four  nssistaots,  why  not  m 
lord  chancellor  eimilar  aid  ?  Does  it  requir«  more  grave  deliberation 
to  adjudicate  trumpery  suits  of  £10  or  £15  than  suits  which  can  never 
be  commenced  for  less  tbnn  £100  ?  Does  it  require  a  greater  mass  of 
collective  wisdom  to  administer  a  written,  5\ed,  and  known  lew  than 
one  only  inscribed  on  sand— remarkable  for  complexity — often  to  fabri- 
cate on  the  spur  of  the  occaeion — and  having  no  imm\itnble  standard 
beyond  the  varying  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  judge  ?  Shame 
on  the  legislature,  which  tolerates,  year  afler  year,  a  system  so  re- 
pugnant to  reason  I 

If  it  be  necessary  to  have  cireuitB  to  administer  common  law,  why 
not  equity  ?  Thi'j  is  the  practice  in  some  of  the  states  of  North 
America  ;  and  why  should  Dot  the  precedent  be  followed,  although  the 
people  of  those  countries  be  so  deplorably  unfortunate  as  neither  to 
hav«  a  national  debt,  an  established  Church,  nor  hereditary  Peen^e. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  Gentoo,  a  Jew,  or  a  Turk  may  be  received  in 
judicial  administration,  why  should  the  judges  suffer  the  ends  of  justice 
to  be  defeated  by  rejecting  the  testimony  of  an  Elnglishman  who  happens 
not  to  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  who 
is  assuredly  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  infidels  we  have  mentinnMl  ? 

Why  should  justices  of  peace,  in  quarter  sessions,  have  such  great 
power  over  the  person  and  none  over  property  ?  Is  it  a  less  serious 
thing  to  transport  a  poor  man  from  his  country,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  for  fourteen  years,  than  to  decide  a  few  pounds'  debt,  a 
trespass,  tort,  or  Other  civil  injury  ?  If  the  country  magistracy  are  not 
learned  enough  to  administer  the  laws  of  property,  why  not  simplify 
them  ?  or,  why  not  let  them  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant  barrister,  and 
thereby  expedite  justice,  save  enormous  expense  to  suitors,  and  lighten 
the  pressure  of  business  at  the  assizes  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  more 
practicable  and  economical  improvement  in  domestic  judicature  than 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  machinery  of  local  tribunals,  as 
a  great,  but,  as  we  humbly  think,  in  this  point,  a  mistaken  man  has 
recently  proposed  ? 

Again  ;  the  meaning  of  wills,  bonds,  and  other  legal  instruments 
being  uf  such  vast  importance,  nhy  are  they  not  punctuated  and  drawn 
up  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension ?  Is  the  contrary  course  fallowed  as  more  conducive  to 
obscurity  and  litigation  ? 

Lastly,  we  may  inquire,  why  do  attorneys  and  solicitors  delay  their 
suitM  and  impoverish  their  clients  by  cramming  their  briefc  into  the  bags 
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of  what  are  called  king's  counsel,  or  leading  counsel,  who  are  so  orer- 
whelmed  with  business  that  they  have  seldom  time  to  read  them — to 
master  the  law  respecting  them — or  be  present  in  court  when  the  caiue 
comes  on,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  men  at  the  bar,  with 
leisure,  talent,  and  industry,  but  fedling  opportunity,  name,  or  con- 
nexion, who  are  condemned  to  penury  and  obscurity  ?  Are  lawyers  aU 
aristocrats;  are  they  like  the  rich  clergy,  without  bowels  for  the 
more  unfortunate  brethren  of  their  own  order  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  incongruities  in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  present  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  an  impartial  obierfer. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  unquestionably  been  the  least  defonaiUe 
part  of  our  judicial  system,  and  the  most  pregnant  in  abuse  and  delay. 
Before  this  tribunal  a  cause  might  be  pending  for  years,  and,  even  after 
it  had  gone  through,  and  was  so  far  matured  as  to  be  what  the  lawyers 
call  ripe  for  decision ,  it  might  wait  three  years  for  judgment. 
Mr.  Williams  relates  a  singular  instance  of  dilatoriness  in  this  court : 
the  suit  involved  considerable  property,  of  which  part  was  a  windmill.* 
A  bill  was  filed  in  1703  ;  in  1796,  the  cause  had  progressed  as  far  as 
the  master's  office,  where  it  was  stationary  till  1815,  when  it  was  foond, 
on  inquiry,  the  windmill  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
trace  of  its  existence.  Time,  it  seems,  had  been  at  work,  while  equity 
wes  sleeping.  The  immense  mass  of  property  locked  up  in  chancery 
almost  exceeds  belief.  In  the  year  1756,  the  amount  of  suitors'  effdcts 
fell  short  of  three  millions;  in  1829,  they  had  accumulated  to 
£38,886,1 35. t  Of  this  enormous  sum  there  is  more  than  one-third 
which,  from  the  procrastinated  delay  of  suits,  should  either  have 
belonged  to  persons  deceased  without  representatives,  or  persons  living, 
but  ignorant,  from  the  "books  not  being  open  to  them,  of  their  claims 
altogether,  or,  if  acquainted  with  their  daims,  ignorant  in  what  manner 
or  names  their  property  is  vested. 

Now,  to  people  living  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue, there  appeared  little  difficulty  in  suggesting  remedies  for  this 
monstrous  oppression.  1.  By  separating  the  political  from  the  judicial 
character  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  clothing  him  with  that  independence 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  functions,  which  is  considered  so  great  an 
excellence  in  the  status  of  the  common-law  judges.  2.  By  separating 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  House  of  Loids,  and  abolishing  the 
absurdity  of  appeals  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  bench  to  the  lord 
chancellor  on  Uie  woolsack.  3.  By  the  relieving  of  his  lordship  of  his 
duties  in  bankruptcies,  which  was  the  more  reasonable,  since  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  therein  was  comparatively  of  recent  occur- 
rence 4  Lastly,  by  a  thorough  reform  in  the  offices  of  the  masters  and 
registrars. 

*  House  of  Commons,  Delays  in  Chancery,  Feb.  24,  1824. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  282,  Session  1830. 

t  The  power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  adjudicate  in  bankruptcy  was  granted 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  but  it  was  nerer  exercised  till  the  time  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottinj^ham. 
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These  reforms  were  recommended  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  Mr.  John  Williams,  and  others  durinjf  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Tories ;  and  the  only  rea^ious  we  could  ever  discover  why  tlicy  were  not 
adopted  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  small  compass.  Our  readers  are 
aware  what  a  tempting  acquisition  the  sea  of  Canterbury  is  le  all 
aspiring  churchmen ;  and  what  an  itching  the  Philpotta  and  Blumlields 
havo  to  clutch  the  mag;niGcent  revenues  and  patronage  of  the  arcli-din- 
■ceB«.  Well,  what  Lambeth  is  in  ihe  Church,  the  Chancellorship  is  at  the 
Bar.  It  is  the  glittering  prize  of  amhitioue,  intriguing,  and  time-gerv- 
ing  lawyers ;  it  is  the  goal  of  desire  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  long-robe, 
for  every  one  has  more  or  less  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  aad 
abilitiee,  and  few  but  hope  to  reach  it  at  last.  Hence  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  effective  reform  in  equity,  while  Tory  law-craft  was  so  predomi- 
nant in  the  legislature.  But  the  dynasty  of  the  and -re  formers  has  ex- 
pired in  principle,  if  not  in  its  personal  representatives;  and  the  accession 
to  power  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  has  been  signalized  by  iome  vigorous 
innovations  on  judicial  abuses.  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  wm 
pledged  by  his  previously  expressed  opinions  to  the  Herculean  task,  and 
he  has  entered  upon  it  by  clearing  off  the  vast  arrear  of  business  accu- 
mulated by  his  predecesflora,  and  by  projecting  efficient  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  his  court,  llie  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
has  removed  one  of  the  popular  objectionB  we  have  enumerated  to  the 
practice  in  chancery ;  but  this  ie  only  one  of  a  series  of  renovating 
measures  intended  lo  apply  to  the  ofiices  of  the  masters  and  registrars, 
and  other  branches  of  the  equity  depnrtiuP'nt,     \Vi>  ^hiill  conclude  the 

section  with  a  few  remarks  on  thti   r< n  i     i:     >  i.iti  the   judicial 

improvement  effected  hy  the  first  of  1,  ■  .  :;'il  reforms. 

The   bankrupt   business    of   ihi^   lu'       ^  iln   been  trans- 

acted by  seventy  commissioners,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  held  their  offices  during  pleasure.  They  were  paid  by 
fees  out  of  the  bankrupt  estate.  The  averse  income  from  these  fee* 
to  every  commissioner,  by  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  waa 
£389  :  r> :  or,  according  to  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  return,  in  round 
numbers,  £380.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  of  the  seventy  commia- 
sioners,  at  an  average  of  £380.,  was  £-26,000.  The  other  expenMS 
under  the  old  system,  together  with  the  sum  paid  to  the  commia- 
sioners,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Vizard  at  £70,000. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  commissioners,  and  registrars  under  Lord 
Brougham's  act  are: — 

Chief  Judge £S,000 

Tliree  Puisnes,  at  £2,0U0 G,(H)0 

Six  CommissiuDers,  at  £t  ,SO0 »,0OQ 

Two  llogistrars,  at  £HDD,  ^ciclUMVe  uf  leua) 1,600 

Kipht  Deputy  Registrars,  at  £600 4,800 

Srcrclary  of  llankrupts  (eidusivc  of  fees) 1,300 

First  Clerk 500 

Second  Clerk JOO 

TdIiI £34,000 
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The  office  fees  of  suing  out  a  commission  under  former  practice 
were  as  follows  : — search  for  docket,  Is. ;  bond,  7s. ;  petition  for  conmiis- 
sion,  lis.;  fiat  answering  petition,  or  filing  affidavit,  £1:2;  commis- 
sion and  hanaper  fee,  £5:2:8;  tin-box,  2s. ;  if  a  private  suit, 
£2:2:6;  messenger,  when  the  Chancellor  was  in  the  country,  £1:5; 
office  copy  of  petitioning  creditor's  affidavit,  Ss.  2d.  Under  the  new  act 
z.  fiat  is  substituted  for  a  commission,  for  which  the  fee  is  £10,  and 
various  other  sums  payable  to  secretary  of  bankrupts.  A  sum  of  £20 
is  payable  to  the  secretary  of  banki-upts'  account  by  the  assignees.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  exhibit  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  expense 
of  proceedings  under  the  old  and  the  new  system ;  some  of  the  charges 
are  contingent,  others  terminable,  and  others  depend  on  the  number  and 
length  of  copies,  affidavits,  folios,  &c.  Compensations  are  to  be  provided 
for  fees  and  offices  abolished,  and  the  remuneration  to  the  official  assig- 
nees is  discretionary  in  the  commissioners. 

The  opinion  of  some  persons  is  that  the  expenses  of  a  proceeding  in  the 
smaller  bankruptcies,  where  the  assests  do  not  exceed  £4000,  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  they  were  under  the  former  system ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  on  this  point,  till  the  new 
machinery  has  been  brought  fairly  into  operation,  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  no  future  harvest  of  spoil,  like  that  of  Howard 
and  Gibbs,  when  £20,000,  was  netted ;  nor  even  like  that  of  Chambers, 
when  £10,000  was  swamped  by  the  legal,  accounting,  and  assignee 
agencies. 

One  striking  advantage  of  tlie  Bankruptcy  Court  is,  that  it  substi- 
tutes a  tribunal  effective  for  its  purpose  for  one  notoriously  ineffective. 
There  will  be  also  greater  responsibility  in  the  judges,  as  well  as  in- 
creased despatch  in  their  proceedings.  A  saving  of  time  is  a  saving  of 
expense  to  suitors,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  more  painful  than  expense — 
doubt  and  anxiety.  So  far  the  improvement  is  positive.  But  ought 
not  a  tribunal,  which  costs  £24,000  a-year  in  fixed  salaries,  to  have 
been  final  in  its  adjudications?  Why  such  a  gradation  of  appeals  from  a 
commissioner  to  a  Sub-division  Court,  from  thence  to  the  Court  of 
Review,  and  upwards — though  the  cases  of  such  higher  appeals  are 
limited  by  the  act — to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

The  branch,  however,  of  the  new  arrangement  about  which  we  have  any 
serious  misgivings,  is  not  the  judicial,  but  the  ministerial  or  accounting 
department.  Will  the  official  assignees  be  less  costly  and  more  expeditious 
than  the  creditor  assignees  have  been  ?  May  they  not  be  as  dilatory  in 
settling  accounts  as  masters  in  Chancery  ?  or  may  they  not  in  certain 
emergencies  employ  the  proceeds  of  the  bankrupt  estate  in  a  stock- 
jobbing or  mercantile  adventure  in  preference  to  the  payment  of  them 
promptly  into  the  Bank  of  England? — Nous  verrons,  as  the  French 
say.* 

*  The  number  of  bankruptcies  has  declined  of  late  years.  It  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  less  commercial  speculation  and  adventure,  and  partly  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  bankrupt  proceedings.    If  the  decline  in  bankrupt- 
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DEB   THE    EXCISE-LAWS. 

We  hgre  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  multiplicity  and  iiiqiiUi- 
torial  nature  of  the  Revenue-Laws.  Excise  informuliona,  of  wliich  we 
are  going  to  give  some  account,  are  the  practical  consequences  of  these 

These  informationB  are  filed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  real  or 
supposed  frauds  on  the  retenne-  The  proaeculiona  are  almost  invariahly 
instituted  either  on  the  testimony  of  hired  spies  or  the  Excise-officeri. 
They  form  a  principal  source  of  emolument  to  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown.  Every  prosecution  costs  the  country  about  fifty  guineas.  Of 
this  sum  ten  guineits  are  for  a  brief  to  the  Attorney-General ;  to  the 
Solicitor-General,  ten  guineas ;  to  two  counsel,  eight  guineas  each  ; 
to  two  other  counsel,  four  guineas  each.  And  to  these  sums  muet  be 
ulded  ajiother  item  of  £7  :  13  :  6  for  the  court-crier  Let  the  case 
be  ever  so  simple,  this  is  the  usual  array  of  counsel  which  appears  fur 
the  Crown;  and  against  which  the  accused  has  to  contend.  In  one 
year  there  have  beea  no  less  than  Ttil  informatious  under  the 
Exciae-lAWH,  and  the  law-expenses  on  each  case  were  not  less  than 
£120,  making  an  annual  sum  of  more  than  £120,000.  The  solicitor 
for  the  excise  hiis  almost  unlimited  poiver  in  these  mattets,  and  exercises 
the  functions  of  both  judge  and  jujy.  The  petitions  that  are  sent  to 
the  Board  are  referred  to  him ;  and  which  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
emolument  it  is  generally  his  interest  to  reject.  Tlie  nature  of  such 
procoedingB  will  be  beat  illustrated  by  examples,  selected  from  many 
others,  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Parliament. 

The  first  case  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Abell,  a  small 
farmtr,  in  Norfolk,  This  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Excise  for 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  £1000,  on  account  of  an  alleged  Bmug^ling 
transaction.  He  was  able  to  prove,  most  distinctly,  by  seventeen  wit- 
nesses, gainst  the  single  testimony  of  the  informer,  that  he  was  thirty 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  offence  was  sworn  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. When  the  case  was  tried,  his  counsel  most  unaccountably  con- 
sented to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Board  for  £300,  contrary  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  defendant.  Afterwards,  the  matter  slept 
for  a  year,  when  Mr.  Abell  was  taken  into  custody ;  and,  at  the  time  his 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  House,  he  had  been  con£ned  sixteen  months 
in  Norwich  goal.  Of  his  innocence  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  He  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  td  prove  that  the  in- 
former was  at  Norwich  at  the  very  time  he  had  sworn  to  have  been 
thirty  miles  from  that  place,  watching  the  defendant  and  six  others 
engaged  in  smuggling. 

cies  continue,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  will  become  little  bettei  than  a  sinecare 
eslabliihrnent.  Hut,  perhaps,  tbe  greater  cheapness  and  dispatch  of  the  new 
tribuoal  may  au^ent  llie  niimbei  of  bankruplcien,  by  abstracting  from  the 
business  of  the  Insolrenl  Court,  and  lessening  compromises  between  creditors 
and  debtors,  whicb  have  been  rrequently  resorted  to,  to  aToid  an  expeosivB 
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Mr.  Henty,  another  sufferer,  and  a  most  respectable  gentleman  of 
Sussex,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  gang  of  wretches  patronised 
and  employed  by  the  Excise.  He  was  found  g^lty  of  an  attempt  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  and  costs  to  the  amount 
of  £2400.  The  evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted  was  of  the  most 
infamous  description,  and  such  as  none  but  the  agents  of  an  odiooB 
system  would  ever  think  of  employing.  One  of  them  was  aceosed  of 
an  atrocious  murder  at  Greenwich ;  othe'ts  were  afterwards  convicted 
of  perjury;  some  transported  for  robbery;  and  others  (there  heang 
seven  witnesses  in  all)  we  believe,  were  hanged.  The  coiidiict  of  the 
Excise  in  this  case  was  the  more  unjustifiable,  because  they  had  been 
apprised  of  the  characters  of  these  miscreants:  nevertheless,  the 
solicitor  commenced  his  prosecution  against  Mr.  Henty,  and  on  their 
evidence  he  was  found  guilty.  When  an  indictment  fbr  peijnry  was 
preferred,  the  Excise  came  forward,  and  offered  bail  for  them  ;  and 
no  doubt  they  would  have  absconded,  and  Mr.  Henty  been  deprived  of 
all  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  had  they  not  been  committed  to 
prison  on  a  charge  of  felony. 

Frequently,  ^cise  prosecutions  originate  in  the  conspiracies  of  base 
wretches,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  or  to  gratify  their  malice, 
unite  to  ruin  particular  individu^s.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort,  we 
select  the  following : — A  man  took  a  range  of  obscure  and  dilapidated 
buildings  in  London,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  becoming  a  Inrewer  of 
ale,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  draw  honest  tradesmen  into  his 
snares.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  those  who 
sell  treacle  or  molasses  to  brewers.  This  miscreant,  to  acoomfdish  his 
purpose,  used  to  frequent  those  shops  which  were  left  under  the  super- 
intendence of  apprentices  and  children ;  he  procured  a  smaU  quantity 
of  these  articles  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  then  gave  information  ^at  the 
parties  had  sold  them  to  a  licensed  brewer.  Another  case  of  the  same 
stamp: — A  respectable  and  industrious  tradesman  of  Colchester, 
Mr.  Underwood,  had  on  some  account  or  other  incurred  the  hatred 
of  a  notorious  smuggler,  who  made  a  vow  that  by  some  means 
he  would  accomplish  his  destruction.  This,  he  thought,  could  not  be 
more  effectually  done  than  by  putting  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Excise. 
He  accused  Mr.  Underwood  of  being  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade. 
Two  informations  were  filed  in  the  Exchequer ;  one  for  the  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Underwood's  vessel,  the  other  to  recover  the  penalty  of  the  bond 
which  all  masters  enter  into  not  to  be  concerned  in  any  smuggling 
transaction.  When  the  case  came  to  be  heard,  the  smuggler  admitted 
that  the  information  was  false  and  malicious,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood was  acquitted  ;  but  he  had  incurred  expenses  to  the  amount 
of  £327  in  triumphing  over  the  malice  of  his  enemy.  He  had  no 
redress  for  his  loss ;  and  his  only  resource  was  to  commence  an  unprofit- 
able prosecution  against  the  smuggler  for  perjury.  At  the  same  place, 
a  brewer,  having  lent  a  friend  his  copper,  was  prosecuted  for  that  friend's 
brewing  a  quarter  of  malt  The  penalty  for  )m  friendship  was  £100 ; 
and  the  first  intimation  of  it  being  incurred  was  an  appalling  bill  of 
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furtj  or  fifty  fulios  in  leD^li.  lie  ap)ilie(l  tn  tlie  Bounl,  wlio  coiiBenMd 
to  remit  liio  penalty,  provided  he  pnid  £'SQ,  am)  wliat  imall  cimla 
might  have  been  iocurred  in  the  prosecution.  Threu  monltw  afur, 
he  received  a  bill  from  a  solicitor,  in  which  these  ^mall  I'osta  were 
charged  £4(3. 

PersooB  are  frequ<!ntJy  dragged  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  withont 
knowing  for  nhat  offence,  when  it  had  been  committed,  or  who  is  the 
infonnor.  In  the  t^>se  of  Mr.  WMthmem,  a  handkerchief  was  brought 
into  his  house  not  worth  thirty  ahillingB,  by  a  person  in  hia  employ,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  friend  in  the  countiy.  An  infiirntation  whs  latd 
Dgninst  him,  and  a  penalty  of  £200  demanded,  which  was  afterwards 
softened  down  to  £100,  as  a  particular  favour  to  the  worthy  alderman. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  more  case  of  Exchequer  process ;  that  of  a 
Captain  Br^'an.  This  ^ntleman  was  called  on  for  a  penally  of  £'200, 
two  years  alter  he  thought  the  transaction  hud  been  entirely  settled. 
On  a  petition  to  the  Board,  tlio  penalty  indeed  was  remitted  :  but  a  hill 
of  costs  was  brought  forward  by  the  solicitor  to  a  nearly  equal  ajnount- 
The  misfortune  of  this  gentleman  originated  in  mistake  in  the  report  of 
the  ship's  cargo.  The  error  was  explained  to  the  commisaionera  of 
Excise,  who  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  Captain  concluded 
the  matter  was  at  an  end.  Two  fears  were  suffered  to  elapse,  when 
the  unsuspecting  Captain  wns  surprised  with  an  Exchequer  process, 
showing  that  an  action  had  commeQce<l  against  him  to  recover  the 
penalty  for  the  infraction  of  the  Excise-Ljiws.  Tite  Captain,  as  we 
have  said,  petitioned ;  the  penalty  was  remitted :  hut  ihe  solicitor 
brought  in  his  bill  of  costs  to  the  amount  of  £160  :  5,  and  his  own 
solicitor's  costs  amounted  to  £89  :  5  :  9  more. 

A  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  Excise  syateni  is  the  power  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  or  Lords  of  the  TreaBuc3r  to  miUgata 
penalties  or  stay  procoedings  against  offenders  at  their  discretion.  This 
enables  them  to  make  the  most  odious  distinction  between  persons  snp- 
posed  to  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  government.  We  had  a  singular 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Abbott,  brewer  and  magistrate,  of 
Canterbury.  This  man  had  for  a  long  time  been  selling,  according  la 
Lord  Brougham's  statement,  rank  poison  in  the  beverage  of  the  pe(i;de. 
It  appears  he  had  been  selling  a  liquor  resembling  beer,  manuflactnT«d 
from  beer-grounds,  distillers'  spent  wash,  quassia,  opium,  guinea  pepper, 
vitriol,  and  other  deleterious  and  poisonous  ingredients.  The  offican  of 
Excise  havii^  examined  this  worthy  magistrate's  premises,  found  12  Ibl. 
of  prepared  powder,  and  14  lbs.  of  vitriol  or  copperas,  in  boxes,  whiek, 
if  full,  would  have  contained  56  lbs.  Proceedings  were  institatad 
against  him  by  the  Board.  The  penalties  he  had  incuired  amounted  to 
£9000;  and  the  case  being  notorious  and  atrociou*,  the  ComnussiMien 
appeared  determined  to  levy  them  with  rigour.  Mr.  Abbott,  however, 
was  a  loifal  man  and  an  active  magittrate ;  and  he  prevailed  upes 
some  other  loyal  men  to  write  on  his  behalf  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Among  other  persons  who  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  this  virluout 
magistrate,  were  the  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Geivd 
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AndreweB,  Mr.  Baker,  M.P.»  and  the  late  Sir  William  Curtis.  All 
these  were  loyal  men  and  true ;  and,  in  their  letters  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  public  and  private  yirtues 
of  the  good  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Baker  styles  him  "  my  much  esteemed 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Abbott."  Sir  William  Curtis  was  still  more 
eloquent  and  touching ;  stating  that  he  was  a  very  long  acquaintance  of 
fifty  years,  and  a  *'  most  honourable  and  virtuous  old  man."  The 
reverend  Dean  went  on  in  the  same  strain ;  stating  that  he  was  a  **  good 
neighbour  of  his,  and  an  useful  magistrate  ;*'  and  that  he  should  regret 
were  his  ''usefulness  and  respectability  diminished  by  a  matter  that 
concerned  ONLY  ale-drinkers!" 

Only  think  of  this !  Here  is  a  man,  a  very  reverend  dean,  who  re- 
grets that  a  good  neighbour  of  his  should  be  dragged  before  the  public 
merely  for  poisoning  ale-drinkers.  Had  Mr.  Abbott  been  poisoning 
wine-drinkers  J  we  imagine  his  crime  would  have  appeared  very  different 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reverend  dean.  It  is  related  of  a  right  reverend 
bishop,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  once  remarked  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.  One 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  these  notions  have  been  taken  up ;  they 
certainly  belong  to  another  age,  or  at  least  to  another  country  than 
England.  For  our  part,  we  can  only  ascribe  this  unseemly  insolence 
of  the  clergy  to  the  undeserved  respect  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  the  people,  and  which  has  begotten  in  them  a 
feeling  of  superiority  to  which,  above  all  men,  they  have  the  least  claim, 
either  on  account  of  their  knowledge  or  virtues,  or  any  other  qualifica- 
tion useful  or  ornamental.  The  views  of  some  of  them  in  respect  of 
the  people  are  very  little  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  nobles  of 
Russia  towards  their  boors.  We  remember  an  anecdote  of  a  Russian 
officer  travelling  through  Germany,  who,  on  account  of  a  trifling  delay 
or  provocation,  shot  his  postillion.  The  circumstance  exciting  some 
noise,  the  officer  was  given  to  understand  that,  though  such  things 
might  do  very  well  in  Russia,  they  could  not  pass  in  Germany  with  im- 
punity. The  officer,  considering  the  interruption  impertinent,  demanded 
the  price  of  a  German  postillion,  and  said  he  would  pay  for  him. 
This  was  not  much  worse  than  Dr.  Andrewes's  notion  of  Uie  social 
importance  of  ale-drinkers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  good  Mr.  Abbott :  so  many  testimonies, 
from  such  quarters,  to  his  various  excellences  were  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  Treasury,  without  seeking  any  more  evidence,  but  merely  at  the 
instigation  of  their  political  friends,  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  stayed, 
and  penalties  to  the  amount  of  £9000  were  softened  down  to  £500. 

The  recent  case  of  Leaf  and  Coles,*  the  extensive  dealers  in  contra- 
band silks,  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  mitigate 
penalties.  The  transactions  of  these  persons  had  been  to  an  enormous 
extent,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the 


*  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  9, 18tl. 
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ruin  of  the  fair  trador.  The  penalties  Leaf  and  Company  had  incurred 
by  their  Ulicit  practices  nmuunled  to  £25,000  ;  the  Treasury,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  attorney-general,  compromifled  with  the  delinquenlB  for 
£20,000,  and  returned  them  their  smuggled  silks  valued  at  £5,000 
more.  It  was  no  case  for  mercy;  justice  and  the  interests  of  cooimerce 
required  that  the  utmost  forfeiture  should  have  been  exacted. 

The  examples  we  have  given  will,  we  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
emplify the  nature  of  Excise  informations.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  Lettres  de 
Cachet  in  France,  were  not  more  dialiolical  and  oppressive  than  those 
which  often  occur  in  tliis  country  to  uphold  an  oppressive  system  of 
taxation.  Much  of  the  eiil  results  from  the  endeavours  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy to  throw  a  disproportionate  share  of  public  burthens  on  the 
industrious  classes,  by  taxing  heavily  all  articles  of  ^neral  consumption. 
Tea,  spirits,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  in  which  frauds  on  the 
revenue  are  attempted  ;  and  these  are  respectively  taxed  100,  520,  and 
900  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price.  It  is  tiie  high  amount  of  duties  which 
renders  sinug^Lng  and  adulteration  so  profitable  that  nil  attempts  to 
suppress  them  prove  unavailing.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland  is  smuggled  ;*  and  one-lhird  of  the  tea 
sold  in  England  is  the  pnxluce  of  adulteration.  What  blessed  effects 
are  these  of  our  fiscal  regulations ;  especially  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  expense  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  alone  amounts  to  £700,000 
per  Annum, 
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England  is  not  less  a  law-ridden  than  a  priest-ridden  country;  and 
we  regret  that  Lord  Brougham  cannot  devise  plans  of  reform  having  a 
less  tendency  to  increase  iho  number  ami  emolument  of  a  profession 
already  too  predominant.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  the  venerable  father 
of  jurisprudence  in  Europe,  and  wo  may  add  America — Mr.  Bentiiam, 
that  lawyers  oppose  improvement  from  the  same  motives  workmen 
oppose  the  introduction  of  machiner)', — they  are  apprehensive  it 
would  Uasen  their  employment.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  this 
eiTect ;  for  the  great  object  sought  to  bo  alLaint-d  is  to  simplify  and 
expedite  judicial  proceedings,  by  which,  unnecessary  delay  and  expeoM 
may  be  avoided.  The  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Lea  X.  (voL  iv. 
p.  179,)  relates  an  anecdote  of  that  pontiff  which  is  applicable  both  lo 
the  law  and  priestcraft  of  this  country.  Cardinal  Bembo  having  on  one 
occasion  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Evangelists,  he  was  interrupted  by 
his  Holiness,  who  said  "  It  is  well  known  to  all  agefl  how  profit^le  thu 
fable  of  ChrUt  has  been  to  us." — Our  lawyers  may  say  the  same :  the 
cart-load  of  legendary  rubbish  they  profess  to  expound  is,  doubtless, 
very  profitable  to  them,  but  a  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the 
community. 

*  Sir  Henry  I'atncll  on  Fiaancial  RebnD,  p.  49. 
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It  by  no  mdaiis  follows,  because  there  are  laws,  there  sboold  be  a 
host  of  legalists  to  interpret  them.  The  causes  which  render  English 
laws  difficult  and  unintelligible  are  obvious,  and  have  been  explained. 
It  arises  from  the  tm&thomable  chaos  in  which  they  exist,  dieir  multi- 
plicity,  their  contradictions,  and  the  uncouth  and  nonsensical  jargon  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  All  these  are  defects  which  would  be 
speedily  obviated  by  a  government  that  represented  the  mind,  the  wants, 
and  interests  of  society.  The  Statute-Book,  and  the  mass  of  dedskms 
eng^fted  upon  it,  we  verily  believe,  might  be  compressed  into  an  octavo 
volume,  and  rendered  so  plain  and  readable  as  to  form  an  appropriate 
class-book  in  every  seminary  of  education  in  the  kingdom.  Sad  cala^ 
mity  this  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar !  Their  occupation  woold  be 
curtailed ;  their  wigs  and  gowns  cease  to  be  venerable ;  and  all  their 
learned  lore  be  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  cocked  hats  and  ru£Bes  of  the 
last  generation.  Can  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  their  hostility  to  im- 
provement? They  have  a  great  stake— not  in  the  country,  but  the 
law;  and  we  may  generally  reckon  upon  them  for  our  ^^ponents: 
though  it  is  rather  too  much  that  they  should  accuse  (as  some  of  them 
do)  the  reformers  of  being  irrational  and  visionary,  while  tbrnr  own 
mountebank  profession  is  the  reverse  of  both  reason  and  common 
sense. 

Between  jurisconsults  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  there  is 
a  marked  difference :  by  the  latter,  law  has  long  been  treated  as  a 
rational  science ;  by  the  former,  it  is  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
mass  of  precedents,  conundrums,  forms,  and  technicalities — an  art  or 
mystery,  by  dabbling  in  which  men  may  soon  become  rich.  A  few 
illustrious  exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt,  to  this  description ;  but  this  is 
the  general  character  of  the  fraternity ;  their  object  is  to  gather  fees, 
not  study  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Hence  it  is  not  from  the 
profession  we  anticipate  a  systematic  and  efiiective  reform  in  onr  judicial 
administration; — though,  if  any  unlearned  person  venture  to  suggest 
improvements,  the  whole  craft  b  in  arms,  and  ready  to  devour  him.  So 
far  as  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  concerned,  lawyers  are  the  fittest 
persons  to  expound  it ;  but  so  far  as  regards  any  thing  new, — a  cade, 
for  instance,  or  a  different  mode  of  administering  justice, — they  are 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be  consulted.  For  our 
parts,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  advbing  with  the  disciples  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  about  the  institutions  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  as 
with  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  legal  reform. 

Yet  it  b  to  lawyers  the  great  work  of  legal  amendment  b  confided, 
and  from  them  alone  are  the  people  to  expect  reform  in  our  judicial 
system.  Nothing  but  disappointment,  we  fear,  will  flow  from  thb 
source.  All  the  law-lords,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham  and,  perhaps,  Plunket,  are  opposed  to  reform.  Sir 
James  Scarlett  suggested  some  minor  improvements,  during  hb 
attorney- generalship — the  best  of  which  was  the  limiting  the  power  of 
arrest  for  debt  to  £100  and  upwards  ;  but  it  b  evident  he  views,  with 
no  favourable  eye,  innovations  on  the  great  field  of  hb  triumphs.     Only 
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think  of  thU  ^ntleman's  liofenco  of  special  pleadiny,  tlie  ubsiirditioi 
of  which  are  enough  lo  make  a  horse  laugh ;  a  drwKling  taaxis  of 
enipyrical  inveatioitB,  circuitous  procedure,  aaJ  uniuteUig'iEtle  fiction, 
calculatcfl  for  no  purpose  but  to  fortify  monopoly  and  wrap  justice  in 
deceit  and  mystery.  With  such  ohBlacles  and  prejudices  what  can  be 
anticipated  hut  delay  and  evasion  without  em!,  and  ultimate  failure  at 
last? 

The  Conunon-L^w  C^mtnissionera  are  not  expected  to  conclude  their 
inquiries  in  less  than  three  years,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on 
the  Laws  of  Heal  Propertj'  in  less  than  twelve  years,"  At  the  expiration 
of  these  periods  what  may  be  anticipated  ?  The  accumulation  of  innu- 
mernble  volumes  of  reports,  and  the  useful  euggealioos  they  cuntaiit, 
buried  in  as  impenetrable  a  mass  as  the  laws  whose  abuses  they  are 
meant  to  set  forth  ;  and,  ader  all  this  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  uid 
money,  it  ia  probable  no  measures  of  reform  will  be  founded  upon  thorn. 
They  will  share  the  fote  of  the  Chancery  Report,  made  six  years  ago, 
of  tlie  volumes  without  number  of  Reports  on  Public  Cliftrities,  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  poor,  and  other  national 
subjects,  in  which  there  is  much  research  and  many  useful  suggestions, 
but  they  arc  never  re<luceJ  to  practice. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  reformatory  labours  of  the  lute  Secretary  of 
State.  The  consolidation  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are,  no  doubt,  im- 
provements ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Riglil  Hon.  Gentleman  was  much 
too  dilatory,  and  his  plan  of  proceeding  deficient  in  comprehensiveness. 
The  entire  body  of  criminal  law  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  at  once  by 
a  select  body  of  individuals  competent  to  the  undertalung,  and  digested 
into  a  simple  and  unifonn  code,  accessible  and  intelligible  to  the  whole 
community.  Granting,  some  thirty  years  hence.  Sir  Robert  miylif  have 
linisbed  his  task,  still  it  appears  to  us  the  criminal  law  would  be  nearly 
in  as  great  aetate  of  obscurity,  contradiction,  and  perplexity  as  at  ptesMit. 
We  shall  cite  an  example,  from  the  Foi^ry  Act,  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  this  tinkering  legislation. 

In  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  pti- 
nishments  of  the  5  £liz.  c.  14,  so  far  as  they  have  been  adopted  by 
other  ads,  shall  be  repealed,  and  other  punishinents  substituted  in  Leu 
of  them.  Now,  as  these  other  acts  remain  on  the  statute-book,  without 
reference  to  the  I  Will.  IV.  c.  66,  by  which  they  have  been  altered, 
hoiv  is  it  possible  this  fact  should  bo  known  to  any  person  who  happens 
to  refer  to  them  ?  This  appears  to  us  a  coDvincing  proof  of  the  per- 
plexities which  will  pervade  the  criminal  statutes  alter  the  process  of 
coDsolidatiou  has  been  completed.  They  will  bo  a  sealed  book,  as 
heretofore,  to  all  but  lawyers  and  judges :  in  short,  the  legislature 
appears  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  laws  are  framed  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  profession  only,  '.o£  for  the  people ;  but  surely  the  penal  code, 


■  Law  Magsiine  for  January,  tSlO. 
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which  affects  every  member  of  society,  ought  to  be  constituted  for  a 
very  different  purpose.  Again,  how  little  is  the  advantage  of  consoli- 
dating the  statutes,  if  the  decisions  engrafUd  upon  them,  and  which 
are  as  valid  a  portion  of  the  law  as  the  statutes  themselves,  are  not 
incorporated  ?  It  will  be  all  labour  in  vain,  and  "  confusion  worse 
confounded !" 

In  our  humble  opinion  a  different  course  might  be  pursued  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  work  of  legal  reform.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
inquiries  are  not  so  much  needed  as  remedies ;  abuses  in  our  jadidal 
system  are  not  far  to  seek — they  are  obvious,  and  so  are  the  means  of 
reforming  them.  Why,  then,  not  dispense  with  those  volnminons 
reports  and  endless  researches  ?  A  commission  mig^t  have  been 
appointed  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  criminal  law — another  the  civil 
law — another  the  law  of  property — and  another  the  laws  which  reg^olate 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and  each  commission  ought  not  only  to  have 
incorporated  the  statutes  relative  to  the  several  departments  of  jnrispm- 
dence,  but  also  the  decisions  of  the  judges  founded  upon  them,  and 
which  have  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  When  each  commissioii 
had  finished  its  task,  their  labours  might  have  received  the  fiat  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  only,  we  imagine,  by  some  such  effective  measures  the 
laws  of  England  can  be  made,  within  a  reasonable  time,  worthy  of 
the  opulent  and  enlightened  community  for  whose  benefit  they  aie 
intended. 

But  it  is  high  time  we  concluded  this  long  article.  When  the  first 
Common-Law  Report  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his 
only  remark  is  said  to  have  been — "  Too  much  of  it, — too  much  of  it, — 

a  d d  deal  too  much  #f  it."     We  fear  a  remark  of  the  same  tenor 

may  escape  some  of  our  readers,  oTving  to  the  prolixity  of  our  lucu- 
brations. But  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  form  our  apology. 
The  dearness  and  delay  of  justice  are  national  g^evances  of  long 
standing.  It  appears,  from  Whitlocke's  Memorials,  Oliver  Cromwell 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  his  day,  praying  that 
"  a  speedy  consideration  might  be*had  of  the  great  oppressions,  by 
reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  unnecessary  laws,  with  their  intricacies 
and  delays,  which  tend  to  the  profit  of  some  particular  men,  but  much 
to  the  expence  and  damage  of  the  whole."  The  Lord  Protpctor,  later 
in  life,  triumphed  over  every  difficulty ;  but  the  lawyers  gave  him  most 
trouble,  and  he  was  constrained  at  last  to  acknowledge  they  were  too 
many  for  him. 


*,*  The  subjoined  statements  are  principally  abstracted  from  Returns 
to  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1 830  and  1 831 ,  a^  will  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  preceding  exposition  of  our  judicial  administration.  In  some 
of  the  documents  we  have  left  out  the  shillings  and  pence  to  save  room, 
which  makes  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  summing  up. 


SALARIGS    I 


JUDGES     SALARIES. 

&ALAUY  and  Allowances  received,  in  (Ac  Year  1792,  by  each  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Exchequer,  Kinf/'s  Bench,  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  and  the  Salary  and  Allowances  paid  in  1829. 

1793.  1820. 

Kino's  BeNCH :  £  £ 

Chief  Justice 4,000 10,000 

Paiana  JuilgcB,eacb  3^00 9,600* 

Common  Pleas; 

Chief  Justice 1,500 6,000 

Fuiiue  Judges,  each    3,100 SfiOO 

ESOUEQl'ER  : 

ChierBaron    S.SOO ,  T/MM 

Borons,  each 2.400 S.SOO  f 

In  addilinn  to  the  SaJDries  and  Allonnnces  paid  in  IToa,  the  Judges  of  the 
■rvpral  ConrlB  were  remuDeratcd  b;  Fees,  the  amount  uf  which,  received  by 
cath,  is  not  luiovro.  The  Judges  derlTe  no  emoluoient  fnim  auch  source  bI 
present. 

COURT   OP   CHANCERY. 

Return  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Effects  of  the  Suitors  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Years  1756  to  1839  inclusi':e. 

£       (.  d. 

In  the  jear  ITSfi  the  total  amount  of  suitore's  elTecta  ms  S,B«4,9TS  10  1 

ITOO 4,UIO,0<M  19  4 

iT70 6,002,339     6  tt 

ITHO B,8IB,SB5     T  II 

179C 14,590,307     3  0 

1B06 21,02^,751  12  8 

1H16 B),«S8,800     9  5 

-  1B18 33,551,090  6  10 

1819 32.948,815  IS  4 

1M20 33,^38,807  17  11 

1881 34,093,735  10  10 

• .  1  was 15,083,034     5  0 

It<a3 3G,U8ti..lSl   19  9 

1821 S7,03J,a.i4  13     0 

IB35 S8,234,8I4  18    4 

1836 SH,3a>,e09     0     I 

1827 38,0e0,0SG     4     I 

1B28 Se,866,4>8    9  10 

1829 lS,S86,lSi  10    8 


*  In  addition  to  these  salariei,  the  second  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  receiTes 
an  ancient  fee  of  £10  pec  term,  ur  £40  per  annutn,  in  respect  of  his  labour  iD 
gi I in^  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  pronouncing  judgment  gainst  malefacton  ; 
payable  out  oC  the  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  conpositions  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

i  The  Chier  Bamn  and  Barons  of  Ibo  Conrt  of  Eicbequer  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  Mtaries,  an  annual  alioirance  of  £17  :  10  :  8  for  stationery, 
payable,  by  the  Usher  af  the  Exchequer,  out  of  annual  granU  by  paTUaneat. 
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An  Account  of  the  several  Sums  of  Money  received  by  the  Purse- 
Be  are  r  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ^  during  Three  Years,  commencing 
May  \st,  1827  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  received  from  Public 
Seals  and  from  Private  Seals, 

Years.  Total.         Public  Seals.    Private  Seals. 

£  £  £ 

1828 8604     481   812S 

1829 S766 320 S445 

1830 4081 396 S685 

In  the  third  colauin  are  included  the  receipt  and  docquet  feea,  which  are  paid 
whether  the  instrument  is  sealed  at  public  or  private  seal. 

There  were  sealed,  at  private  seal,  from  1st  May,  1827,  to  SOth  Aprfl,  1898, 
8704  writs,  at  3«.  8d.,  amounting  to  £601  :  18 ;  from  1st  May,  1888,  to  SOth  April, 
1829,  4937  writs,  at  8«.  3d.,  amounting  to  £802  :  5  :  8 ;  and  from  Ist  May,  1829, 
to  SOth  April,  1830,  4861  writs,  at  3«.  3d.,  amounting  to  £789  :  18  :  S.  This  sum 
of  3«.  3d.  is  thus  appropriated : — the  Lord  Chancellor,  2m.  ;  sizpeii]iy«writ  duty, 
Od. ;  chaff-wax,  Sd. ;  seiBder,  8d. ;  porter,  Sd. 

MASTERS   IK    CHANCERY. 

An  Account  of  the  Sums  of  Money  received  by  Master  Stratford 

and  his  Clerks,  from  his  Office,  in  one  Year^  ending  in  1830.— 

Pari.  Paper,  No.  361,  Session  1830. 

The  Master:  £           £ 
For  copies  of  papers  and   other   proceedings,  including  parti- 
culars    •••  2071 

Warrants 676 

Swearing  affidavits,  answers,  and  examinations  • 48 

Reports  and  certificates  upion  orders   made   upon  petitioni  or 

motions    •••  SCO 

Reports  and  certificates  made  upon  hearing  causes 184 

Sales  and  other  matters    ••••  84 


The  Chi^  Clerk: 

On  copies  of  reports^  &c • • ••••  118 

On  swearing  affidavits,  &c • 6 

On  reports  and  certificates  made  upon  petitions  or  motions    60 

Ditto                        on  hearing  causes  ••  46 

Sales  and  other  matters 268 

Gratuities   683 


3266 


The  Copying  Clerk : 

For  copies  •••.••• ••.. • •••••    481 

For  transcripts  and  ingrossments    17 


1074 


448 


Total £4789 


The  master's  salary,  received  quarterly  from  the  Exchequer,  is  £87  :  6  per 
annum ;  and  for  robe-money,  from  the  Hanaper-office,  £6  :  8  :  10  per  annum. 

The  master's  salary,  received  from  the  suitors'  fund,  in  the  Aocountant- 
General's  Office,  half-yearly,  is  £600  per  annum. 

The  clerks  have  no  salaries ;  they  are  remunerated  solely  by  fees^  partly 
belonging  officially  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  partly  by  a  participation  of  the 
master's  fees,  regulated  by  usage  or  particular  agreement  between  him  and  hit 
clerks ;  and  varying  in  different  offices. 

\*  Returns  were  made,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
other  Masters  in  Chancery ;  but,  as  the  sources  whence  they  arise  and  their 
amount  are  similar  to  Master  Stratford's,  we  omit  them,  to  save  room. 
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An  Account  of  Ike  Sutits  paid  tn  the  Year  1829,  and  the  Tat^l 
Sums  paid  from  1836, /or  CoMPESSATiriNa /or  Loss  0/ Febs, 
under  Aulhorify  of  Q  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  intituled,  "  ^11  Act  for 
preventing  frivolous  Writs  of  Error." 

Total,  fniin 
1320.  lB2(i. 

£      J.    <f.  £       I.    d. 

Tbe  Hod.  ThomM  Keoyon,  fiUcer,  exisonter, 
and  clerk  of  tbe  outlawries  in  ibe  Court  of 

King-gBeoch   5,403     T     U ir>,SO»     8     8 

Henry  Edgell,  Esq.  clerk  of  th«  error!  in  the 

Eicbequbr  (:hDDil>er 'ifitl  IQ  II4....  6,!I3I>  Id    s 

•  Cwtilan  ftr  Lcmden  and  MUdUitx : 

Robert  Talbot,  £w] 1,170  tl    3j 3,6ag  18     S| 

Hon.  WlUiani  Hen ly  John  ScotI 1,170  II     51....  3,G29  IS    Sf 

William  Villieri  SurleH,  Esq. 1,170  11    fit 3,6311  18    6| 

Richard  WitftoD    Etq 1,170  11     g|....  3,029  IH    sj 

Vtktn  0/  the  Cwrt  qf  Exckt^utn 
Richard  Orey  ■\ 

a^Si^i™;;:::::;:;::::::::::;:}  ■»  ■  «•••■    '»■« « 

Lewis  Williams   ) 

William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq.  clerk  of  tbe  pleaa 
ortheCoartof  Exchequer 06    1    0  ....      160    4     l> 

£12,771  IS     If..  £311,001     a    a 

Filacer,  extKenter,  and  olerk  of  Iheoatlan'ries  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bunch, 
siipoiatnl  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Clerk  of  the  etrais  in  the  Eicheiguer  Chambers,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
jQEtice  of  Die  Conunon  Pleas. 

Curailors  fur  London  nnd  Middlesex,  apivointcd  by  the  Lord  Chancelloi. 

L'shere  of  tht-  Court  of  r.icbrnuer,  Bppoiiilinl  bj  the  Chii'f  Vsher,  w!ni  holds 
his  office  in  fee,  under  grant  from  Ibe  Crown,  temp,  Henry  II. 

Clerk  of  tbe  Pleas  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

lUPRISONUENT    FOR    DEBT. 

Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Pritons  of 
the  Metropolis  in  the  Year  1827,  and  the  Sums  for  which  they 
were  committed. — Pari.  Paper,  No.  76,  Session  1828. 

".W™'      (Kii'Mn     £i.«n'        "un'dtT'     ToUl.°  S»n.  1, 

King's  Bench  Prison    474  354  650  213  1591  ..  674 

Kleet  Prison    20G  141  2:23  11)  683  ..  SSI 

Wbilecross-streel  Prison 206  273  816  000  1893  ..  878 

Marshalsea  Prison 20  30  106  414  630  ..  IM 

Ho rsemonger-laoe  Prison    ..57  S8  134  923  1172  ..  106 

Total 063  850         1889         2303         S069  ..IBIS 

\*  From  Part,  paper.  No.  032,  Sess.  1830,   it  appears  1503  persons  were 

*  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  course  the  cursitors  inlcad  to  pursue, 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  by  tlie  actof  1810,  for  the  more  «Bectud 
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committed  to  WhitecitMS-fttreet  prison  for  various  terms  from  one  to  ten  days ; 
the  total  amount  of  their  dtbis  was  £2,071 :  10  :  2;  the  amount  of  their  euU 
£746  :  6  :  6. 

Number  of  Persons  Discharged  from  Prison  under  the  Acts  for 
the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  since  the  constitution  of  the  pre- 
sent Court  in  1820;  and  the  Number  who  have  been  ordered  to 
be  Detained  in  Custody  for  contravening  the  provisions  0f  the 
Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors, 


Ordeied  to  be  Discharged 

Ordered  to  be  Discharged 

Forthwith. 

at  some  future  Period. 

III 

On 

Before 

In          On     1 

Before 

In  the  Year 

London. 

Circuit. 

Josticet. 

TOTAL. 

London. 

Circuit. 

Justices. 

TOTAL. 

TOTAU 

1820 

8S0 

_ 

1,495 

2326 

61 

— . 

96 

946 

9389 

1821 

2,S47 

— 

2,616 

4,863 

219 

— ' 

208 

427 

6390 

1822 

2,074 

— 

2^99 

4373 

161 

— 

221 

382 

4,166 

182S 

1,811 

— 

2,047 

3,868 

181 

— 

202 

383 

4341 

1824 

1,745 

318 

1,256 

3,318 

142 

18 

116 

276 

339S 

1825 

1,956 

1342 

73 

3,370 

126 

161 

8 

996 

3.606 

1826 

2,429 

1.866 

89 

4.383 

110 

183 

5 

296 

4,081 

1827 

1,929 

1,988 

89 

4.006 

90 

128 

10 

228 

4334 

1828 

1,913 

1,469 

112 

3475 

127 

131 

6 

264 

3,739 

1829 

2,067 

1,680 

100 

3.747 

168 

152 

10 

320 

4.007 

1830 

2,066 

1,823 

111 

3,990 

189 

191 

9 

389 

4370 

1831  to 

781 

749 

90 

1,620 

107 

28 

2 

137 

ijor 

JuneSOth 

43328 

. 

3,652 

47303 

The  commissionen  in  the  remarks  appended  to  this  retoniy  dieerve 
that  "  they  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  In- 
solvent Debtors  who  have  paid  dividends^**  but  they  **  conununicate 
the  subjoined  statements  which  may  perhaps  assist,  in  some  measure, 
towards  the  subject  under  inquiry: 

''  Total  number  of  cases  in  wliich  assignees  have  accepted 
and  taken  their  appointments    •••• • •••••       10^271 

^'  Total  of  Assignees  to  whom  money  has  been  paid  out  of 
Court 1,783 

"  N.B.  Of  10,271  assignees,  8,492  have  fled  no  accounts.  Of  the 
accounts  filed  there  are  932,  in  which  a  balance  in  hand  appears 
arising  from  monies  not  received  out  of  Court/*— Par/.  Pap,  No. 
141,  Sess.  1831. 


Adminisiration  of  Justice  in  England  and  WoUm,  By  that  act,  the  coniitorial 
department  of  Wales  is  annexed  to  the  four  cursitors  for  London  and  Middlesex. 
Bot  surely  these  firentlemen,  who,  for  several  years*  bare  been  receiving  an 
annual  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Writ  ^  Errwr  Aet^  will 
make  some  return  to  the  public  from  the  additional  gains  accruing  to  them  from 
the  new  arrangement 
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We  b«liero  tbe  plfiin  English  of  the  abore  is  thiit  47,083  p«rmiu 
hare  passed  through  the  InaolTetit  and  Circuit  Courtti;  that  tbe  average 
expenee  of  the  discharge  of  each  is  £356  ;  that  their  debts  together 
amount  to  at  least  foitT  millions,  and  that  the  dividend  received  by 
the  creditors  on  this  immense  sum  was  about  one  farthing  in  Tire 
POUND.  What  an  admirable  system  of  Debtor  Laws  far  this  commer- 
cial, manufacturing',  and  trading  community!  1 ! 

We  ai-e  aware  this  statement  is  not  atrictly  accurate,  but  it  ia  an 
approximation  to  the  tmth.  Tliere  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  average  dividend  realized  from  the  estates  of  insolvent)',  since 
there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  sums  received  by  assignees  out  of 
court,  nor  of  the  amount  derived  from  the  property  of  insolvents  ac- 
quired subsequently  to  their  dischai^e.  But  it  is  well  known  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  has  degenerated  into  little  moro  than  a  series  of 
unprofitable  forms  and  ceremonies;*  the  getting-vp  of  the  schedule  is 
such  thnt  very  Ihtle  accrues  to  the  creditor  from  the  assets ;  and  the 
short  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  operates  neither  as  disgrace  nor  im- 
provement. The  act  certainly  empties  the  tfiols ;  but  if  this  be  an 
advantage  it  would  be  much  better  policy  never  to  fill  them,  rather  ibna 
resort  to  a  preventive  which  does  not  correct  ihe  defiiulter,  and  only 
renders  him  a  worse  member  of  society.  Offers  of  compromise  are  not 
so  frequent  in  consequence  of  the  act ;  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie  stated  to  a 
parliamentary  committee,  that  tradesmen  charge  ten  per  cent,  more  for 
their  commodities  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  to  the  escape  of 
debtors.  This  is  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on  the  paying  part  of  the  commu- 
nity—for those  who  do  pay  must  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by  those 
who  do  not^tending  greatly  to  lessen  consumption,  and  consequently 
the  relunis  and  profits  of  vcmiiirs. 

Tradesmen  are  mostly  inclined  to  severer  laws  towards  debtors ;  they 
appear  not  to  be  aware  that  all  laws  would  become  unnecewary  by  a 
simultaneous  decline  in  the  custom  of  credit.  Tliat  credit  can  be  avoided 
entirely,  even  in  retail  trade,  we  do  not  believe :  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis  ;  penona 
of  the  greatest  respectability  often  take  the  longest  credit,  to  the  great 
profit  of  their  domestics  :  but  what  we  reprobate  is  its  universal  practice ; 
its  not  being  the  exception  but  the  rule  of  trade — and  then  having 
recourse  to  oppressive  and  inefficient  laws  to  supply  the  place  of  indivi- 
dual prudence. 

!S  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  139.  By  the  Editor 


PROGRESS 


OF    THE 


PUBLIC     DEBT    AND    TAXES. 


The  annual  income  ^  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  united  produce  of  its 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Taxes  are  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  income  levied  for  the  public  service.  In  other  wwds, 
they  are  a  certain  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  labourer,  the  fiumeTi 
the  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  abstracted  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  portion  of  income  the  different  classes  can  appropriate  to 
this  purpose,  without  creating  national  poverty  and  misery,  is  limited. 
If  taxation  be  carried  beyond  this  limit,  the  necessaries  of  life  of  the 
labouring  classes  will  be  abridged,  the  profits  of  trade  and  agricnltore 
will  be  so  far  reduced,  that  ci^pital  will  diminish,  or  cease  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  transferred  to  countries  where  it  will  be  more  productive. 
England,  in  the  privations  of  the  people — the  protracted  stagnation  of 
industry,  only  interrupted  by  transitory  gleams  of  pro^rity — the 
embarrassments  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufactoring 
classes — the  emigration  of  capital — and  the  inability  of  the  farmer, 
unaided  by  the  artificial  high  prices  produced  by  corn-laws,  to  cultivate 
the  soil — exhibits  all  the  evils  of  a  country  sufiering  £rom  the  pressure 
of  overwhelming  taxation.^ 

Some,  indeed,  contend  that  taxation  has  no  share  in  producing  these 
calamities.  The  fsdlacy  of  this  will  easily  appear.  Taxation  being  a 
certain  portion  of  the  income  of  every  individual,  the  evils  it  produces 
will  bo  obvious,  by  considering  the  different  effects  produced  by  this 
portion  of  the  annual  income  remaining  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and 
being  paid  to  government.  In  the  former  case,  the  income  of  every 
individual  would  be  increased,  the  labourer  and  artizan  would  have  a 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  manufacturer  augmented ;  their  capital  increased,  con- 
sequently commerce  and  the  means  of  creating  employment  extended. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  supposing  pubHc  burthens  reduced,  there  would  be 
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fewer  placemen,  penaionera,  collertore  of  taxes,  soldtcrg  and  sailors  M 
be  supporhnl.  Those  clasBea  might  be  returned  to  Che  plough  or  the 
loom,  and  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  tlie  cultivntion  of 
the  earth.  There  would  be  oo  want  of  capital  for  these  undertakings. 
Hie  abolition  of  taxes  would  create  capital.  In  abort,  the  general 
affect  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  is  this  :  the  power  of  production  and  con- 
aiuaption,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  employment  and  the  means 
of  aubnatence  are  au^ented. 

It  ia  a  favorite  dogma  with  some,  especially  those  who  lire  on  the 
public,  that  taxes  return  to  [hose  from  whom  tbcy  are  collected  ;  which 
is  about  an  good  as  the  defence  of  a  houBcbrenker,  who,  convicted  of 
carrying  off  a  merchant's  property,  should  plead  he  did  him  no  injury, 
for  the  money  would  bo  returned  to  him  in  purchasing  the  commnditiea 
be  dealt  in.  But  it  may  be  nflked  of  those  who  maintain  thia  position, 
in  what  manner  are  the  taxes  returned  ?  Certainly,  taxes  are  paid  in 
money;  this  money  is  again  paid  to  the  servants  of  government;  these 
again  pay  it  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  manufactnrer ;  and  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  said,  that  taxes  return  to  those  from  whom  they  were 
collected.  But  on  this  latter  part  of  the  operation  it  must  be  observed, 
that  before  either  the  cultivator  or  manufacturer  can  ro-possess  himself 
of  hia  portion  of  the  taxes,  he  must  part  with  a  certain  quantity  of  his 
commodities  in  exchange  ;  so  that  tax-paying  rcvolvee  itself  at  last  into 
the  industrious  giving  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government. 

Hare  is  the  true  source  of  the  privations  and  embarrassments  of  the 
country.  The  portion  of  every  man's  produce  levied  for  the  support  of 
gavemment,  of  pensions,  placemen,  sinecurists,  and  standing  armies, 
has  invaded  the  funds  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
labourer,  and  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  agricultare  of 
the  kingdom. 

Having  alluded  to  the  general  effect  of  taxation,  let  ua  consider 
those  measures  by  which  the  present  enormous  load  of  debt  aikd  taxes 
has  been  incurred.  The  principles  on  which  government  haa  been  con- 
ducted have  not  varied  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  time. 
The  mars  waged  have  generally  commenced  for  trivial  and  unattainable 
objects, — and  these  objects  have  generally  not  been  attained ;  nnder 
pretence  of  guarding  against  distant  and  improbable  dangers,  the  conntrj 
hn^  been  involved  in  present  and  imminent  ones ;  passion  and  pride, 
rather  than  any  views  of  national  advantage,  have  been  the  actuating 
principles  of  government ;  and  as  they  engaged  in  war  rashly,  tbey 
persevered  in  it  obstinately,  and  rejected  more  favourable  terms  of  paci- 
fication than  they  were  afterwards  under  the  necessity  of  accepting.  In 
short,  our  wars  have  been  wars  of  ambition  and  oligarchical  selfishness, 
of  pride,  folly,  and  despotism,  originating  in,  and  carried  on  by,  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  representation.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  cost  of  these  parliamentary  wars  from  the  Revolution,  as  evinced 
by  the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  National  Debt. 
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William  the  Third's  Reign,  prom  1688  to  1702.* 

The  public  income  at  the  Revolution  amounted  to  £2,001,855.  At 
the  death  of  William  it  had  increased  to  £3,895,205,  being  nearly 
doubled.  This  augmentation  arose  from  various  new  duties ;  especially 
the  excise  on  salt,  the  distillery,  and  the  malt-tax.  The  other  sources 
of  revenue  were  the  customs,  land-tax ,  poll-taxes,  a  tax  on  births, 
marriages,  and  burials,  hearth-money,  the  post-office,  and  other  smaller 
duties.  The  total  sums  raised  by  taxes  and  by  loans,  daring  this  reign, 
were  as  follow ; 

Customs £13,296,833  14  6 

Excise 13,649,328  0  5J 

Land-taxes 19,174,059  8  3| 

Polls    2,557,649  7  7| 

Burials,  births,  marriages,  and  bachelors,  &c.  275,517  18  1 
Various  articles,  including  permanent  loans 

and  temporary  loans  unpaid 23,093,980  16  7) 

£72,047,369    5    6| 


Of  the  fourteen  years  of  this  reign,  nearly  ten  were  years  of  war. 
llie  military  and  naval  expenses  amounted  to  £44,847,382,  being  more 
than  one-half  the  whole  expenditure  of  government.  After  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  expended  by  William,  his  ambition  and  revenge 
remained  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war,  the  curbing 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  unattained.  Speaking  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  contest  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Smollett  observes, — **  Such  was 
the  issue  of  a  long  and  bloedy  war,  which  had  drained  England  of  her 
wealth  and  people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her  commerce,  debauched  her 
morals  by  encouraging  venality  and  corruption,  and  entailed  upon  her 
the  curse  of  foreign  connexions,  as  well  as  a  national  debt,  which  was 
gradually  increased  to  an  intolerable  burthen." —  Continuation  of  Hume^ 
vol.  i.  p.  330. 

The  funding  system,  and  the  mode  of  raising  money  by  lotteries  and 
exchequer-bills,  commenced  in  this  reign* 

Queen  Anne's  Reign,  prom  1701  to  1714. 

The  revenue,  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  amounted  to 
£3,195,205.  At  the  period  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  1709,  the 
revenue  of  England  amounted  to  £5,691,803.  The  sums  received  into 
the  Exchequer,  during  twelve  years  and  three-quarters,  were — 

*  The  amoiiDtof  rerenae,  and  the  estimate  of  the  naval  and  military  expensei. 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  are  takes  from  Di. 
Colqahonn'f  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Cmtoms £15,113,811 

Excise 20,850,909 

land-tox 12,285,909 

IVIiscellanaoiis,   including    Pii&t-Uffice,   Stamps,  anil 

smaller  lontis  of  die  Itcveniio 5,2G  1 ,346 

Amount  of  Loiins • 59,853,154 

Total £122,373,531 

Of  the  thirteen  years  of  thia  reign,  twelre  were  years  of  war.  The 
military  and  naral  e\peDscs  amounted  to  £58,560,581 ,  The  object  of 
Queen  Anne'e  viars,  like  those  of  her  predecoMor,  purely  continental. 
They  were  terminated  by  tlio  disgmceful  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
when  our  allies  nera  ignoiuitiiously  HbandoDe>d.  The  peace  estahliah- 
ment  of  this  period  is  etiiimated  at  £l  ,94)5,605. 

George  the  First's  Reign,  phom  1714  to  1727. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anno,  the  National  Debt  amonnled  to 
£52,14-'i,363 ;  hut  though  her  successor  enjoy od  a  period  of  uuinier- 
ruptod  tranquillity,  no  effort  appears  to  hare  been  made  to  reduce  it. 
On  the  3UtofDecember,1727,  the  principal  amounted  to  £52,092,235; 
the  interest  to  £2,219,551.  Tlic  aggregate  sum  which  passed  into  llic 
Exchequer  of  Greoi^e  I. ,  ditriog  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  ten  days,  amounted  to  £79.832,160.  The  revenue  at  the  time  of 
hta  death  amounted  to  £4,162,64.3. 

Georbe  the  Second's  Reios,  from  1727  to  1760. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of 
profound  peace  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  might  have  admitted 
of  a  coDBiderable  reiluction  of  the  debt,  had  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
profligate  statesman,  been  minister.  Instead  of  expending  the  surplus 
revenue  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  it  was  employed  in  parliamentary 
corruption.  During  ten  years, from  1707  to  1717,  secrtl  service  money 
amounted  only  to  £337,960.  From  1731  to  1741  it  coat  the  nation 
£1,453,400.  This  augmentation  is  ascribed  to  the  increased  pay  Sir 
Robert  gave  to  the  honourable  members  for  their  votes  and  speeches 
in  support  of  his  administration.  The  whole  of  the  debt  paid  off  in  this 
long  peace,  amounted  only  to  £5,137,612,  the  interest  of  which  was 
£253,-516. 

The  wars  of  George  11.  commenced  in  1739,  and  were  concluded  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  The  total  expense  of  these  con- 
tests is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  at  £46,418,680.  The  nation 
gained  nothing  by  ail  this  expenditure  of  treasure.  The  war  originally 
arose  with  Spain  :    that  nation  claiming  the    right  of  searching  all 
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English  vessels  navigating  tlie  American  seas.  This  subject,  which 
formed  the  ground  of  the  war,  was  never  mentioned  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  no  more  than  the  right  of  search,  which  originated 
the  war  with  the  United  States  of  America,  was  mentioned  at  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  The  only  advantage  the  English  gained  was  the  glory 
of  placing  Maria  Theresa,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  on  the  throne  of 
Germany,  in  opposition  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  the  interval  of  peace,  to  the  commencement  of  war  in  1755, 
there  was  a  trifling  reduction  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  £3,721, 472, 
and  the  interest  of  the  capital  was  reduced  from  4  to  3  per  cent. 

The  expense  of  the  second  war,  called  the  seven  years'  war,  amounted 
to  £111,271,996.  This  contest  first  commenced  about  the  respective 
boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  in  the  deserts  of  Canada.  It  has 
been  called  the  war  of  cat  skins — the  possession  of  a  few  furs  being 
really  the  object  which  involved  the  tn'o  countries  in  hostilities.  On 
this  frivolous  pretext  commenced  a  war  then  unexampled  in  magnitude 
and  expense ;  its  ravages  extended  to  Europe,  and  even  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that 
on  the  continent,  George  II.  took  the  part  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  former  contest.  The  war  of  1740  was  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  war  of  1755  for  his  aggran- 
dizement ! 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  particularly  the  state  of  the  debt,  finances, 
and  peace  establishment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  reign.  They  are  thus 
suited  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  : — 

Public  Revenue.  Peace  Establishment. 

Customs £1,985,376  Civil  List £896,000 

Excise 3,877,349  Navy    900,000 

Stamps 263,207  Army  900,000 

Land-tax,  (deducting  de-  Ordnance 80,000 

ficiencies) 1,737,608  Miscellaneous 60,000 

Miscellaneous 650,000 


Total . . .  .£8,523,640  £2,766,000 

Principal.  Interest. 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1762 £146,682.843 £4,840,821 

George  the  Third's  Reign,  from  1760  to  1820. 

Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  when  he  characterized  this  monarch's  reign 
as  the  most  sanguinary  and  disastrous  of  the  English  annals,  was  not 
far  from  the  truth.  In  the  course  of  it  were  three  principal  wars:  the 
American  war,  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1815.  All  these 
wars  were  waged  against  human  liberty  and  happiness ;  and  the  two 
last  commenced  on  a  principle  which  we  would  fain  hope  is  now  dis- 
claimed by  every  government  in  Europe —namely,  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  interfere  with  another  in  its  domestic  affiEurs.  We  will  state 
the  cost  of  each,  as  shown  in  the  sums  raised  by  taxes  and  loans. 


OST    OF    (lEOUdE    THE    TIIIRD's 

American  War. 


Veaf.. 

«— ■ 

Loan. 

1775 

£10,138,061 

1776 

10.265,405 

£2.000,000 

1777 

10,604,013 

5.500,000 

1778 

10.732,405 

6,000,000 

1779 

11.192,141 

7.000.000 

!7S0 

12.255,214 

12.000.000 

1781 

12,454,936 

12,000.000 

1782 

12,593,297 

13,500,000 

I78.T 

11,962,718 

12,000.000 

1784 

12,905,519 

12,879,341 

1785 

14,871,520 

10,990.65! 

£142,975,229 

£93.669,992 

Tlie  American  war  terminated  in  1783 ;  but  aa  tlie  loans  of  the  two 
following  years  were  raised  to  wind  up  the  expeosea  of  that  struggle,  it 
is  proper  tliej  should  be  vucludcd.  The  total  expense  of  the  American 
war  will  stand  thus  :— 

Taxes £142,975.229 

Loans 93,869.992 

Adimces  by  the  Biiak  of  England    '• II  0,000 

Advani-es  bv  the  East-India  Company 3,200,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  Debt 5,170,273 

£242,265,494 
Deduct  expense  of  a  peace -establishment  for  eleven 
years,  as  it  stood  in  1794 £113,142,403 

Net  cost  of  the  American  war £129,123,091 


Th       then,   is  the  sum  expended  by  the   Boroughmongera  in  an 
p         nskve  ilie  colonies.     George  III.  boasted  that  he  was  the 
as     n  n    n  his  dominions  to  subacribe  to  the  peace  nith  America:  he 
people  burthened  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirly  mil- 
he  price  of  the  obstinacy  of  one  roan,  and  an  abortive  attempt 
mpoB      n  a  brave  people  the  tyrannical  principle  of  taxation  wilkoul 
p  e       talion. 

The  second  war  was  still  more  atrocious  than  the  first ;  it  was  a  war 
not  merely  against  liberty,  but  the  principles  of  liberty;  it  was  a  bar- 
barous and  gigantic  eflbrt  of  the   privileged  orders   to  prevent  the 
amelioration  of  society,  and  to  render  mankind  the  eternal  victim*  of 
z2 
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ecclesiactic  and  aristocratic  oppreanon.  As  the  war  of  1793 
diabolical  in  its  objects  than  the  contest  with  America,  so  we  should 
say,  had  its  calamities  only  extended  to  its  authors,  has  it  hem  mote 
justly  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  Let  ns  endearoar  to  estimate  tlie 
cost  of  this  liberticide  and  Vandal  contest.  We  shall  state  the 
raised  by  taxes,  and  the  debt  contnurted  each  year  firom  its 
ment,  and  then  deduct  the  probaUe  expenditure  of  the  coontry,  had  no 
such  war  existed. 

The  account  of  sums  raised  by  taxes  is  taken  from  Jh.  Hamilloo^s 
Inquiry  into  the  National  Debt^  p.  203,  third  edition.  The  amount 
of  debt  contracted,  including  navy  and  exchequer  bills  funded,  is  also 
taken  from  the  same  writer,  p.  320.  The  short  peaee  of  Amiens,  and 
the  interval  betwixt  the  exile  and  return  of  Bonaparte  firom  Elba,  mmj 
be  considered  rather  a  suspension  of  hostilities  than  a  period  of  peace  ; 
therefore  we  hare  considered  it  as  one  uninterrupted  war  from  1793  to 
1815,  having  the  same  objects — the  maintenance  of  the  osorpations  of 
the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy. 


Yem. 

Taxes. 

^<^^f%^§t 

£ 

£ 

1793  .... 

..  ..  17,656,418  ..< 

25,926^26 

1 7Q4.  •  •  •  « 

.. ..  17,170,400  ... 
17,308,411  .. 

i  /  iJ*X      •  •  •  • 

1795  .... 

51,705.698 

1796  .... 

17,858,454  .. 

56,945,566 

1797  .... 

18,737,760  ..* 

25,350,000 

1798  .... 

....  20,654,650  •• 

35,624,250 

1799  .... 

.....  30,202,915  ..< 

21,875,000 

1800  ... 

35,229,968  •• 

29,045,000 

1801  ...- 

33,896,464  . . 

44,816,250 

1802  .... 

35,415,296  .. 

41,489,438 

1803  ...- 

37,240,213  .. 

16,000,000 

1804  ...• 

37,677,063  .. 

18,200,000 

1805  .... 

45,359,442  .. 

39,543,124 

1806  .... 

....  49,659,281  -. 

29,880,000 

1807  ... 

53,304,254  .. 

18,373,200 

1808  ... 

58,390,255  . . 

13,693,254 

1809  ... 

61,538,207  .. 

21,278,122 

1810  ... 

63,405,294  .. 

19,811,108 

1811  ... 

66,681,366  .. 

29,244,711 

1812  ... 

64,763,870  .. 

40,743,031 

1813  ... 

63,169,845  .. 

54,780,324 

1814  ... 

66,925,835  . . 

63,645,930 

1815  ... 

69,684,192  .. 

70,888,402 

£952,929,653 

£764.859,036 

After  making  Bome  deductions  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
loyalty  loan,  and  the  transfer  of  annuities,  the  total  debt  contracted 
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from  1793  to  1816,  nmounls  to  £762.537,443.  If  to  this  »um  lie 
addud  tlie  increase  in  the  uurundcd  debt  during  that  period,  and  the 
additional  sunis  raised  bv  taxes  in  consequence  of  hoatilitics,  we  Bhall 
have  llie  total  e-tpendilure,  owing  to  the  French  war,  as  follows :  — 

Debt  contracted  from  1793  to  I8I5 £762,537,445 

Increase  in  tbe  itofuDded  dehl,  ditto  50,194,060' 

War  taxes ditto   6I4,488,459t 

Total  expense  of  the  French  war   .  .£1,427,219,964 

Two  objections  may  be  made  to  the  fairnesa  of  this  statement.  First, 
the  amount  of  debt  redeemed  during  the  war,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  fund,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  debt  con- 
tracted. The  second  objection  arises  from  the  mode  of  negotiating 
loans.  In  each  loan,  the  capital  funded  exceeds  the  sum  ftctunlly 
advanced  to  government.  In  some  loans,  government  acknowledges 
itself  debtor  £100,  when  only  from  £54  to  £60  is  actually  received. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  from  the  debt  contracted  since  1793,  ought  to 
bo  deducted  the  difference  betwixt  that  debt  and  the  sums  which  passed 
into  the  Exchequer. 

After  admitting  deductions  from  the  chaises  of  the  war  on  this 
account,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
make  a  trifling  addition.  The  loans  raised  for  Ireland,  guaranteed  by 
Britaiu,  amounted  to  £103,032,750:  the  sums  actually  received  on 
account  of  these  loans  to  £64,750,000.  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in 
1791,  amounted  to  £1,190,684.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
Irish  revenue  during  the  war,  the  war-taxes  of  Irelnnd  cannot  bo  es- 
timated at  less  than  £30,000,000.  Aficr  these  deductions  and  addi- 
tions the  account  will  stand  thus  : — 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  loans    £506,081,^67 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  Irish  loans   64,750,000 

War-taxes  in  England 614,488,459 

Ditto  in  Ireland 80,000,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  debt  50,194,060 

1,255,513,786 
Deduct  sums  paid  to  the  Commissioners  for 

the  reduction  of  the  debt 173,309,383 

Total £1.082,204,403 


*  TIic  unfunded  debt  in  ITOS £14,902.GS5 

Ditto  1016 65,0(H1,C9&  iacreate  as  alMve.— i)r. 

llamillan's  JnqHirji,  p.  338. 

t  Tluii  sum  is  obtaineU  by  clcducllng,  from  the  total  amoant  of  laies  daring 
the  war.  Ibe  uxea  wliich  wuultl  have  been  raised  hml  the  expenditare  of  I79S 
cuntinuetl- 
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The  statement  is  now  divested  of  every  extraneous  item,  and,  re- 
ducing it  to  its  lowest  amount,  one  thousand  and  eighty-ttDO  miliums 
two  hundred  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  pounds 
remains  as  the  sum  actually  received  and  expended  on  account  of  the 
war  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815.  On  an  average  of  the  twenty- 
two  years,  from  1793  to  1815,  it  isa  war  expenditure  of  nearly  fifty 
millions ;  and  this  is  the  sum  which  the  tax-ridden,  law-ridden,  priest- 
ridden,  deluded  people  of  England  yearly  contributed  out  of  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  to  prevent  an  independent 
state  altering  the  form  and  meliorating  the  abuses  of  its  government. 

Can  we  wonder,  after  the  tremendous  sacrifice  in  pursuit  of  this  un- 
righteous object,  at  the  terrible  calamities  with  which  the  country  is 
afflicted  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  our  exhausted,  impoverished,  and  embar- 
rassed condition  ?  More  than  one  hundred  millions  expended  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  enslave  the  American  colonies;  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  expended  to  re-establish  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  France.  This  forms  the  financial  history  of  the  public  debt 
and  taxes — of  the  eleven  hundred  millions  expended  in  the 
wars  of  despotism.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  lavish  waste 
of  national  resources  ?  The  answer  is — the  three  immortal  days  of 
Paris — the  triumph  of  Belgium — the  regeneration  of  Europe — and 
the  complete— the  full — the  glorious  establishment  of  those  very  prin- 
ciples the  English  Aristocracy  vainly  sought  to  exterminate. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  last  century — ^the  wars  of 
madness,  ambition,  and  tyranny  which  have  been  waged ;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  millions  expended  in  these  wars — the  fruits  of  unex- 
ampled industry,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  when  we  think  of  our  present 
situation — the  piercing  privations  of  the  bulk  of  the  community — the 
discontent  and  disunion  among  all  classes — the  abuses  pervading  every 
department  of  our  social  and  general  administration — Ireland  on  the 
point  of  rebellion  or  separation ; — when  we  think,  we  repeat,  on  these 
things,  and  contrast  them  with  the  situation  of  glory  and  happiness 
England  might  have  attained  under  a  wise  and  honest  government, 
administering  her  exhaustless  resources  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  instead  of  slaughter,  bondage,  and  devastation  ;  we  feel  not  less 
indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  our  rulers  than  the  apathy  which  has  so 
long  tolerated  their  folly  and  their  crimes. 
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Although  ibe  feudal  system  was  a  burbarouB  social  insUlution,  it 
poBsossed  the  tulvantage  of  CDtailiog'  on  the  fonieDtere  of  war  ila 
unavoidable  cost  and  calamitioa.  The  old  barons  used  to  arm  Ihem- 
Bclves  aad  vaKala  at  their  own  expense,  hq<I  support  them  during  ihe 
coataat.  There  nas  then  uo  standing  army  nor  permanent  revenue, — 
those  who  tilled  the  land  fought  the  battles  uf  the  country,  llnder 
such  a  Hyatem,  wars  could  neither  he  very  long  in  their  duratiou,  aor 
Tery  remote  in  their  objecla.  Foreign  expeditions  suited  as  Uttlc  to  the 
national  rewurces  ba  the  avocntions  of  the  people.  The  only  time  that 
cou]d  be  spared  to  settle  public  quarrels  was  between  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  the  only  treasure  they  could  be  provided  with  before-hand 
was  the  surplus  produce  ot  the  preceding  year.  Hence,  wars  were 
generally  either  carried  on  languidly,  or  were  of  short  duration.  Their 
operations  were  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  and  sonietimes  dis- 
continued through  mere  feebleness.  A  warlike  leader  was  often  stopped 
short  iu  hiH  victorious  career,  either  from  the  want  of  resources,  or  the 
ttece&sity  of  allowing  his  followers  to  return  home  to  provide  suhaiatence 
for  the  following  season. 

The  state  of  the  sovereign  was  as  little  favourable  to  protracted  con- 
tests as  the  condition  of  his  lieges.  His  revenue  was  derived  partly 
from  lands  reserved  as  a  royal  demesne,  and  partly  from  feudal  casual- 
ties, and  afibrded  a  Klendor  provision  for  maintaining  the  royal  dignity, 
and  defraying  the  ordinar)-  expenses  of  government,  but  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  numerous  and  permanent  armies.  Supplies 
from  the  people  weie  obtained  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  people 
neither  possessed  the  means,  nor,  happily,  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
granting  liberal  supplies.  Princes,  under  any  emei^ency,  real  or 
supposed,  or  actuated  by  any  scheme  of  ambition,  had  recourse  either  to 
borrowing  or  pawning.  The  loans  which  tliey  raised  were  partly  com- 
pulsory, and,  as  the  repayment  was  ill  secured,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
high.  Sometimes  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  pledged,  and  sometimes 
the  croim-lands  were  mortgaged.  In  this  manner,  the  revenues  of 
most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  anticipated  and  encumbered. 

A  new  slate  of  society  introduced  a  new  mode  of  supporting  war. 
Instead  of  borrowing  on  their  otvii  credit,  sovereigns  learnt  to  borrow 
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on  the  credit  of  posterity.  The  issue  of  war  no  longer  depended  on  m 
single  battle  or  successful  irruption,  but  on  the  length  of  the  puUic 
purse.  It  was  not  money,  however,  that  formed  the  sinews  of  war, 
but  credit.  Credit  superseded  money,  and  modem  policy  found  oat 
the  expedient  of  supporting  wars  for  temporary  objects,  and  entailing 
the  burthen  of  them  on  future  generations.  This  system  possessed  too 
many  facilities  to  be  abandoned,  or  not  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  it  was  capable.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  whererer 
the  system  of  borrowing  and  funding  has  been  introduced,  it  has  gone 
on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  till  the  payment  of  the  principal  became 
quite  chimerical,  and  governments  were  obliged  to  compound  with  their 
creditors  for  the  interest. 

The  debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolution, 
has  increased,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  to  its  present  magni- 
tude. The  increase  during  every  reign,  except  the  pacific  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  IV.  has  been  greater  than  the  preceding.  The 
increase,  during  every  war,  has  been  greater  than  during  the  preceding. 
The  increase,  during  the  latter  period  of  every  war,  has  been  greater 
than  during  the  earlier  peiiod.  The  increase,  by  every  hostile  inter- 
ference or  warlike  demonstration,  has  been  greater  than  administration 
held  forth  when  the  measure  was  undertaken.  The  part  of  the  Debt 
paid  off,  during  peace,  has  borne  a  small  proportion  to  that  contracted 
by  the  preceding  war. 

These  are  the  general  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  progress 
of  the  frmding  system :  it  has  been  the  national  spendthrift  vice  that 
has  operated  on  the  public  welfare  like  the  addiction  to  some  banefnl 
passion  in  an  individual;  indulgence  augmented  appetite, till,  at  length, 
the  malady  has  reached  a  state  of  virulence  which  precludes  all  hope  of 
cure  or  alleviation.  As  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  that  is  an  idea 
we  believe  not  a  single  person  to  entertain;  all  that«the  most  reasonable 
look  forward  to  is  postponement,  until  such  a  crisis  in  public  affairs 
occurs,  as  will  demonstrate  to  all  parties  the  expediency  of  coming  to 
terms— q/*  a  compromise,  for  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  We  are 
now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  peace ,  and,  comparatively,  no  portion 
of  the  debt  has  been  redeemed  by  actual  payment;  the  reduction  in  the 
annual  charge  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  conversion  of  stocks  of  a 
high  into  those  of  a  lower  denomination, — a  mode  of  procedure  accom- 
panied with  serious  suffering  to  particular  classes  of  annuitants,  and 
accomplished  by  ministerial  combinations  in  the  money-market,  for  arti- 
ficially forcing  up  the  prices  of  stocks,  hardly  justifiable.  Before,  how- 
ever, adverting  particularly  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  let  us  give  a 
few  explanations  of  the  funds  and  government  paper. 

By  the  term  Fund  is  usually  meant  a  real  sum  of  money  or  store  of 
treasure,  reserved  for  a  specific  purpose,  but  so  far  as  the  term  is 
applicable  to  the  debt  of  England,  it  is  purely  an  abstraction.  In  lieu 
of  calling  the  Debt  the  Funds,  it  is  more  correct  to  call  it  the  Public 
Annuities  or  the  National  Annuities.  The  obligation  to  pay  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  an  enormous  amount  is,  in  fact,  ail  that  remains  of  that  vast 
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mass  of  capital  swalloweil  up  nnil  loat  undor  the  dunominiitian  of  tlia 
Debt,  and  whicli  has  b«un  UiBsipated  in  the  ruinoiia  turcig;a  wan  and 
domestic  prafusioii  detiuled  in  tlie  laat  and  preceding  chapters. 

The  Sinking  Fund — of  which  wa  Bhall,  by  and  by,  give  a  tiurious 
history — meaoa  a  sum  of  inaaej  set  apart  for  the  puqioae  of  diechai^iDp 
the  public  debt.  Generally  speaking,  we  mean,  by  the  Funds,  those 
large  sums  which  have  been  lent  to  ^'ernment,  tlie  record  of  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  books  of  the  Bunk  of  England,  and  for  which  the 
lenders,  or  their  assigns,  receire  interest  from  the  public  revenue.  The 
tertu  Stock  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense;  but  is  more  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  Debt,  bearing  difierent  or  the 
same  rate  of  interest;  as  the  3  [>er  Cents  Reduced,  or  the  3j  per  Cents, 
and  which  tos^ether  constitute  the  aggregate  public  debt.  1[  is,  also, 
applied  to  the  sums  which  fomi  iho  capital  of  tiie  Bank,  the  Enst-India 
Conipanr,  the  South-Sea  Company,  and  other  public  coaipanies,  the 
proprietors  of  which  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  respective  profits. 

Although  the  public  creditor  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  capital 
debt,  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  sums,  Is  so  conveuieally 
arranged,  and  the  dividends  so  regularly  paid,  that  it  is  considered  as 
eligible  property.  The  value  of  the  Funds  is  liable  to  considerable 
fluctuation.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  between  the  interest 
they  bear  and  the  profit  which  may  be  obuined  by  applying  capital  to 
other  purposes.  It  is  influenced  by  the  plenty  at  scarcity  of  money; 
and  it  ii  impaired  by  any  event  which  tbreateos  (he  aofetv  or  weakens 
the  credit  of  govornmeDt.  It  is  iilwuys  ninch  hf^hor  in  lime  of  peace 
than  in  time  of  war;  and  ir>  :ii^i  r.i  .1  !i'  .  ■.  i  ,'  i  \i'iit,  iiml  f^ven  by  every 
report,  in  time  of  war,  ftivun;  ■  .k.      Fiili^c  reports  are 

frequently  raised  by  knavish  jMJopie  for  thai  purpose. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Funding  System,  a  separate  sccouut  was 
kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the  tax  imposetl  for  payment  of  the  interest. 
This  method  was  afterwards  found  inconvenient,  as  the  produce  of  some 
of  the  taxes  fell  short  of  the  expected  sum,  while  that  of  others  exceeded 
it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  funds  produced  confusion.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  diflTerent  funds  were  united,  and  to  each  various 
bninchrs  of  revenue  were  appropriated,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  annuities. 

Besides  the  funded  debt,  is  a  large  sum  due  by  goverametitundertbe 
name  of  the  Unfunded  Debt.  It  arises  from  any  national  expense,  for 
ivliich  no  provision  has  been  made,  or  the  provision  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient, or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  During  th0  latter  periods 
of  the  late  war,  and  for  a  few  years  following  the  return  of  peace,  its 
amount  considerably  exceeded  fifty  millions;  in  1815  it  was  at  the 
highest,  and  ha<l  reached  a  sum  greatly  beyond  the  entire  amount  of 
the  debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  being  more  than  67}  millions. 
Uf  late  years  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  or  floating  debt  has  not 
CK-ee'lcd  half  that  sum.  The  form  in  which  it  mostly  exists  is  that  of 
Exchequer  //ills.  These  ivctc  first  issued  in  16Q6,  and  being  intended 
as  a  tcni[mrary  substitute  for  money  during  the  recoinage  at  that  period, 
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some  of  them  were  so  low  as  £10  and  £5.  There  are  none  issued  now 
under  £100,  and  many  of  them  are  for  £500,  £1000,  and  still  larger 
sums.  They  bear  interest,  at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  for  £100;  and, 
being  distributed  among  those  who  are  willing  to  advance  their  value, 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank-notes.  After  a  certain  time,  they 
are  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  or  other  moneys  due  to  government; 
and  the  interest  due  on  them,  at  the  time,  is  allowed  in  tibe  payment. 
The  Bank  often  engages  to  receive  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thereby 
promotes  their  circulation ;  and  the  daily  transactions  between  the  Bank 
and  the  Exchequer  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  £1000  deposited  in 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  by 
them  on  account  of  government.  New  Exchequer-bills  are  frequently 
issued  in  discharge  of  former  ones;  and  they  are  often  converted  into 
funded  debt,  by  granting  capital,  in  some  of  the  stocks,  on  certain 
terms,  to  such  holders  as  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Besides  Exchequer-bills  there  are  Navy-bills  issued  from  the  Navy- 
0£Bce,  to  answer  any  purpose  in  that  branch  of  public  expenditure;  and 
they  bear  interest  after  a  certain  date,  if  not  discharged.  Ordnance- 
bills  or  Debentures  are  issued  from  the  Ordnance-Office,  for  supplying 
deficiencies  in  that  branch  of  expenditure.  Victualling  and  Transport 
Bills  are  issued  from  the  respective  offices  in  the  same  manner.  In 
addition  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  unfunded  debt,  there  is  always 
a  number  of  demands  on  the  public  for  bills  accepted  by  the  Treasury, 
army  charges,  and  miscellaneous  services  of  various  kinds.  These  are 
daily  fluctuating,  and  their  amount  at  any  particular  time  cannot  be 
easily  ascertained. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  exhibit  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  Debt,  and  its  successive  augmentations  and  diminutions  during  diffe- 
rent reigns  and  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  total  amount  at  the 
present  time. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debt  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Funding  System,  at  the  Revolution,  to  the  5th  January,  1831, 

Principal.  Interest. 

National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  of  1688  •  •     £      664,263     £      39,855 
Increase  during  the  reign  of  William  III.        15,730,439        1,271,087 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 1 6,394,702        1 ,3 1 0,942 

Increase  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne       37,750,661        2,040,416 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  1. 54,145,363        3,351 ,338 

Decrease  during  the  reign  of  George  I..  •  2,053,128        1,133,807 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II. 52,092,235       2,217,551 

Decrease  during  the  peace 5,137,612  253,526 
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Debt  at  the  commeDceraent  of  the  war  of 

1739  46,954,623  1,964.025 

Increase  during  the  war 31,338,689  1,096,979 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1748 £78,293.312  £3,061,004 

Decrease  during  the  peace 3,721,472  664,287 

Debt  atthecommencementofthewiir,  1756  74,571,840  2,296,717 

Increase  during  the  war 72,111,004  2,444,104 

Debt  at  Ihecondusion  of  the  war,  1782.  ■  146,682,844  4,840.821 

Decrease  during  the  pence 1 0,739,793  364,000 

Debt  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  1776 135,943,051  4,476,821 

Increase  during  the  war 102,54 1  ,R  19  3.843,084 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  , 

war,  1783   238,484,870  8,319,905 

Decrease  during  the  peace 4,751,261  143,569 

Debt  at  the  establishment  of  the  Staking 

Fund,  1786    249,175.323  10,774.398 

Increase  from  1786  to  1793   5,131,112  94.577 

Debt  at  commencement  of  the  warof  1793  254,306,435  10,868,976 

increase  to  the  peace  of  1801 293,591,441  12,438,767 

Debt  at  (he  peace  of  Amiens,   IROl    ....  547,897,876.23,307,742 

lnc:reiu=c  liuring  the  peace    81,569,653  3,735,883 

Debt  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803..  629,467,529  27,043,625 

Increase  during  the  war 49  ,940,407  16,940,954 

Debt  at  tlie  peace  of  1815 1,121,407,936  43,984,579 

Incroaseduring  the  peace,  to  1819  •■•■  0S,987,63  5,202,771 

Debt,  January  5,  1819 1,230,395,567  49,187,350 

Deduct  Debt  redeemed  by  Sinking  Fund  389,637,049  15,815,001 

Net    unredeemed   Funded    Debt   of   the 

United  Kin^om.  January  5.   1819   ••  840.758,518  33,372,349' 
Net    unredeemed    Funded     Debt   of    the 

United  Kingdom,  January  5,  1831    ■.  "57,486.996  27.399.675+ 

■  l'»rliatuenUrj  Paper,  No  35,  SeSBiiin  IHIO. 

t  Aanual  Finance  Accounti,  p.  145,  .SeMioD  1631. 
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The  unfunded  debt,  consisting  of  Exchequer-bilk,  amounted, 
Januaiy  5th,  1831,  to  £27,271,650,  the  interest  of  which,  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  and  the  charges  of  management  make 
the  aggregate  annual  charge  on  account  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt,  £28,349,754. 

The  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt,  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  peace,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  projportion,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  5  and  4  per  cent,  stocks,  and  on 
Exchequer-bills,  and  to  the  falling  in  of  terminable  annuities.  A  further 
diminution  was  effected  in  the  session  of  1830,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
New  Fours  into  a  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock.  Altogether,  the 
savings  effected  by  these  conversions  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
per  annum;  and  the  total  reduction  in  the  annuity,  payable  to  the 
public  creditor,  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a  half.*  It  appears,  then, 
the  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt  has  not  been  the  result 
of  ministerial  economy  and  retrenchment,  but  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country — the  redundancy  of  unemployed  capital,  which  by  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  the  funds, 
enabled  government  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  stock,  of  a  high  denomi- 
nation, the  option  of  being  either  paid  oB  at  par,  or  the  acceptance  of 
a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

A  desirable  fact  to  ascertain  is,  the  permanent  charge  entailed  on  the 
community  by  the  war  of  1793.  From  the  extensive  inquiries  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  1828,  this  subject  may  be  correctly  illustrated. 
The  annual  augmentation  of  the  permanent  charge  of  the  debt,  between 
1792  and  1816,  was  £22,744,360.t  To  this  must  be  added,  the 
charge  for  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  the  army  and  navy  and  civil  re- 
tired allowances,  called  the  dead  weight,  amounting  to  £5,363,640  per 
annum.  We  must,  also,  allow  for  the  increase  in  salaries,  in  civil  and 
colonial  establishments,  which  were  a  consequence  of  hostilities.  The 
results  will  be  best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form. 

Permanent  Burthen  entailed  on  the  Country  by  the  Revolutionary 

War,  from  1793  ^o  1815. 

Interest  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  war    £22,744,300 

The  annual  charge  for  half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannuation  al- 
lowances, amounting,  in  1830,  to  £5,363,640;  but  consisting 
almost  all  of  life  annuities,  may  be  computed  equal  to  a  perma- 
nent burthen  of. 2/250,000 

Exclusive  of  this  last  item,  the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  is 
greatly  augmented  since  1792,  partly  from  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  partly  from  the  augmented  military  force 
kept  up  in  Ireland  and  Great  lirltain. — On  account  of  the  war, 

say    2,500,000 

Increase  of  Civil  List,  salaries  and  pensions 2.000,000 

Other  charges  not  enumerated 1,000,000 

Total £30,404,360 


•  Viscount  Godericb,  House  of  Lords,  May  6,  1830. 

t  Fourth  Report  of  Select  fvommittee  on  Public  locomeand  Expenditure,  p.  20. 
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Such  is  the  amount  of  the  aonuHl  bnrthen  entailed  on  the  roiititry  by 

the  Inst  (var  of  the  Ariftocracy,  Yet  the  Oligarchy  have  the  meanness  to 
refuse  £250,000  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  emigration.  They  have  wen 
the  baseness  to  complain  of  the  nmoiint  of  poor-ratei  ;  they  gnimlile  to 

Say  a  few  millions  per  annum  for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  nod 
Bstitiite,  nhile  they  have  wantonly  burthsned  the  community  with  n 
perpetual  incumbrance  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  per  annum  in 
war  and  devastation.  Although  they  have  Ihna  mortgagi'd  for  ever 
nntioiml  resources,  happiness,,  and  eninyments,  they  aggravule  the 
calnmities  they  have  created,  by  clinging  with  the  Rmsp  of  death  to 
enormous  snlaries,  sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions.  Can  any  one 
who  has  a  head  to  think,  or  heart  to  feel,  suppress  indignation  in  con- 
templating this  tinexampled  record  of  infatuation,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression ? 


Having  givon  a  general  illustration  of  the  naturo  of  ihe  Fuuds,  and 
of  the  progress  and  present  amount  of  the  Debt,  our  next  object  will  he 
shortly  to  notice  the  empyrical  projects  set  on  foot  and  countenanced  by 
the  Aristocracy  for  its  redemption. 

Although  the  Sinking  Fund,  established  under  the  auspicos  of  Mr. 
Pilt,  «aa  founded  on  an  egregious  misapprehension,  yet,  if  we  examino 
the  subject  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  ministers  had  similar  reasons 
far  adhering  to  it  that  they  had  for  adhering  to  any  other  branch  of  ex- 
penditure. First,  the  keeping  up  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  a  pretext  for 
keeping  up  taxation.  Secondly,  the  management  of  the  fund  was  & 
preteNt  for  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  patronage,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments. Lially,  the  Sinking  Fund  left  a  surplus  sum  at  (he  disposal  of 
ministers,  ready  to  be  apjilied  to  anv  casu!il  objwt  they  might  think 
expedient.  They  might  employ  it  to  subsidize  foreign  despots,  to  enter 
on  new  wars,  or  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list,  or  any  other 
department  of  expenditure.  That  the  money  was  voted  for  other  pur- 
[loses  formed  no  security  that  it  would  not  be  so  applied ;  experience 
having  shewn  that  ministers  never  liesitaieU  to  encroach  on  the  Sinking 
Fund  when  it  suited  their  necessities. 

These,  we  apprehend,  formed  some  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  Sinking  Fund,  long  after  its  fallacy  had  been  demonstrated.  Some 
ri'Itictance,  too,  uae  no  doubt  felt  to  abaudon  a  scheme  of  finance 
which  had  heen  panegj'rized  by  many  distinguished  individuals ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  history  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
fjullibiliCy  of  our  "  great  men,"  that  can  any  where  be  found  ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  superlative  abilities  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  that  we  are  induced  to  devote  any  space  to  the  expo- 
sition of  such  a  barefaced  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  to  accumulate  by  compound  inlereit,  and,  after  the 
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expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  apply  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest 
and  principal  to  the  liquidation  of  the  deht.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
scheme,  it  will  he  necessary  to  premise  a  few  explanations  on  the  nature 
of  interest. 

Interest  is  of  two  kinds,  either  simple  or  compound ;  simple  interest 
is  that  which  is  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  principal  only ;  compound 
interest,  called  also  interest  on  interest,  is  that  which  is  aJlowed  for  the 
use  of  both  principal  and  interest  taken  together.  If  money  be  lent  at 
simple  interest,  suppose  ^ve  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will  double  itself  in 
twenty  years ;  that  is,  if  the  interest  be  forbom  that  time,  it  will  equal 
the  principal.  If  money  be  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  on  the  same 
terms,  it  will  double  itself  in  little  more  than  fourteen  years ;  so  that 
the  different  rate  at  which  money  increases  by  simple  and  compound 
interest  is  very  considerable  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  we  will 
suppose  £100  lent  at  ^ve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  for  one  hundred 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  founteen  years  (omitting  the  frac- 
tion of  a  year)  it  would  amount  to  £200 ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
fourteen  years  to  £400 ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  fourteen  years  to 
£800 ;  and  so  on,  doubling  itself  at  the  expirtition  of  every  fourteen 
years,  till,  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  years,  it  would  have 
increased  to  the  sum  of  £14,1 12 ;  while,  had  the  same  money  been  put 
out  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted  only  to  £600 ;  £500 
being  the  interest  of  £100  for  one  hundred  years,  at  five  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Now,  it  is  on  this  power  of  money  to  accumulate,  at  compound 
interest,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  established.  Dr.  Price,  an  expert 
arithmetician,  calculated  that  a  penny,  or  a  farthing,  we  forget  which, 
laid  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  have  accumulated  to  several  globes  of  goldj  each  globe 
as  large  as  the  earth.  This  was  really  prodigious ;  and  the  Doctor 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result,  that  he  thence  conceived  the  idea  of 
redeeming  the  national  debt.  He  thought  that  if  a  sum  of  money,  no 
matter  how  small,  could  only  be  once  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  it 
would,  in  a  century  or  so,  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  itself, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  debt  might  be  discharged.  All  the  Doctor 
wanted  was  time;  money  he  did  not  want,  except  a  farthing  or  a 
penny  to  begin  with.  Nothing  could  be  more  alluring ;  to  pay  off  the 
debt  by  so  small  a  sum  as  one  penny,  seemed,  next  to  a  sponge,  the 
cheapest  way  imaginable. 

Doctor  Price  communicated  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  captivated  as  the  Doctor  with  the  discovery.  This 
was  in  1786 ;  a  time  favourable  for  the  experiment,  the  country  being 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  commerce  and  agriculture  just  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  the  American  contest,  and,  what  was  more,  there 
was  a  surplus  revenue  of  nearly  a  million  to  begin  with.  This  sum,  it 
was  resolved,  should  be  set  apart  to  *'  fructify"  by  the  miraculous  powers 
of  compound  interest,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Price's  calculations.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  deposit,  which,  on 
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no  pretext,  vina  to  be  violatcil :  and  thus  did  the  Sinking  Fund,  which, 
like  little  David,  was  to  brin^  down  the  Goliah  of  the  debt,  commenoc. 

All  at  ouce,  howevcr.lhe  people  wore  seized  with  a  atrao^re  panic; 
from  entertaining  the  moat  gloomy  apprehensions  that  the  debt  would 
never  be  paid ,  they  began  to  fear  it  would  be  paid  loo  soon ;  the  globes 
of  gold  had  BO  bewildered  [he  public  miud,  that  it  was  appreheaded,  trom 
the  Hudden  payment  of  the  debt,  the  country  would  be  overwbdined 
with  money  and  unemployed  capital.  To  avert  ao  dire  a  calamity,  Mr. 
Pitt  annonnced  his  intention  to  pay  off  £4,000,000,  annually,  and  no 
more.  Here  the  subject  rested  for  eome  years,  and  we  must  beg  luave 
to  re*t  alao.  Having  stated  fairly  the  principle  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
we  must  now  expose  its  fallacy  as  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Price  to  observe  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  his  principles,  thrtt  the  effect  of  compound  interest 
was  correctly  as  he  had  calculated,  and  that  he  was  only  wrong,  like 
many  other  well-nicaniug  theorists,  in  his  application  of  them. 

The  firBt  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  was  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  before  it  attained  its  object.  Any  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  founded  on  an  adherence  to  a  particular  system  of 
finance,  the  continuance  of  a  (certain  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  duration 
of  peace,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  realized  in  practice.  These  were  all 
liable  to  change ;  yet  a  permanency  iu  them  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  original  plan  of  the  Siukinic  Fund.  Tha  sum  aet  apart  was  on  no 
pretext  to  be  violated;  war  might  arise  demnnding  additional  sacrifices, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  support  taxation  might  decreaM,  or  there 
might  arise  new  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  with  new  schemes  of 
finance,  yet  none  of  these  were  to  interfere  with  the  fund.  That  a 
plan  depending  on  sucti  contingencies  shoulil  be  realized  appears  highly 
improbable. 

Waving,  however,  the  objection  as  to  time,  we  will  suppose  the  planr 
in  actual  operation ;  we  will  suppose  a  million  set  apart  to  accumulate 
by  compound  interest,  till  it  equal  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to 
liquidate.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  debt  be  very  large,  the  Sinking 
Fund  must  be  very  large  also ;  but,  supposing  the  debt  amounts  to  800 
millions,  one  cannot  conceive  how  any  Sinking  Fund,  long  before  it 
equals  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to  discbarge,  can  be  employed, 
or  in  whose  hands  it  can  be  invested.  Suppose  the  fund  amounts  only 
to  200  millions,  how  can  any  government  employ  such  a  sum  ?  To 
whom  are  they  to  lend  it  ^  If  they  lend  it  to  individuals  they  will  want 
security,  not  only  for  the  interest  but  the  principal.  But  the  only 
adequate  security  would  be  land ;  commercial  security  wotdd  hardly  be 
satisfactory;  and,  it  is  obvious,  if  landed  security  alone  be  accepted, 
the  advance  of  200  millions  would  make  government  the  mortgagees  of 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  chimerical, 
and,  consequently,  any  Sinking  Fund  founded  upon  it  must  be  chime- 
rical also. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  debt  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
another    far    more  economical  and  equally  efficacious.     Suppose    the 
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money  forming  the  fund  had  not  been  raised  in  taxes,  but  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  be  employed  in  trade  and  manufacturev ;  then 
suppose,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  a  sum  is  levied  in  taxes 
equal  in  amount  to  what  the  Fund  would  have  attained ;  it  is  obvious, 
on  this  supposition,  the  debt  would  be  equally  reduced ;  but,  in  this 
case,  there  would  be  no  Sinking  Fund, — no  commissioners, — ^no  draw- 
ing money  in  shape  of  taxes,  and  returning  it  again  in  shape  of  kMU  ;— 
in  a  word,  there  would  be  no  delusion. 

Though  the  principle  here  illustrated  is  that  on  which  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  founded,  it  is  not  that  according  to  which  it  has  been  ood- 
ducted.  The  money  forming  the  fund  has  never,  in  feuct,  been  lent  to 
individuals,  but  employed  in  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market-price. 
The  interest  of  stock  so  purchased  has  been  added  to  the  fund,  and  the 
total  employed  in  the  purchase  of  more  stock ;  so  that,  by  continually 
adding  the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed  to  the  principal  of  the  fond, 
the  effect  has  been  the  same  as  money  accumulating  at  compound  inte- 
rest. If  we  compare  this  mode  of  employing  a  Sinking  Fund  with  the 
former,  we  shall  find  that,  if  the  first  was  chimerical,  the  second  was 
useless,  serving  no  object  further  than  entailing  an  unnecessary  expense 
on  the  public  for  management. 

Suppose  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  revenue  of  one 
million  in  the  Exchequer ;  then,  agreeably  to  the  system  pursued  by 
our  statesmen  for  many  years,  this  million  is  paid  to  commissioners, 
who  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  the  stock  so  purchased  and 
interest  forming  together  the  Sinking  Fund.  But,  instead  of  the  million 
being  vested  in  Commissioners,  suppose  it  is  employed  by  the  Chancwllor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
would  be  the  difference  ?  In  both  cases  the  same  amount  of  debt  is 
redeemed,  and  the  interest  of  the  redeemed  debt,  being  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  more  stock,  accumulates  in  a  compound  ratio. 

It  is  in  the  latter  way  the  Americans  have  managed  the  reduction  of 
their  debt;  and  by  which  they  have  almost  effected  its  extinction. 
When  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  after  defraying  the  charges 
of  government,  it  is  applied  directly  to  pay  off  such  portions  of  the  debt 
as  have  been  advertised  to  be  paid  off,  and  on  which  the  interest  after- 
wards ceases  to  be  paid.  Indeed,  the  principle  is  so  plain  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  it  can  ever  have  been  misapprehended.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that,  if  a  sum  of  money  be  owing,  on  which 
interest  is  payable,  the  gain  is  equal,  whether  we  pay  a  part  of  our  debt, 
or  lend,  to  a  third  person,  a  sum  of  equal  amount.  Government,  how- 
ever, acted  as  if  there  were  some  substantive  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
and  they  were  supported  for  years  in  the  egregious  blunder  by  the 
"  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation." 

We  have  not  yet  conducted  the  reader  to  the  chief  absurdity  in  the 
Sinking  Fund.  We  have  been  all  along  supposing  an  actual  surplus 
revenuCy  and  considering  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing 
this  surplus ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  never  was  any  such  surplus,  except 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  fund.     Every 
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year  ((overiinient  iucutret)  dcbl,  aaii  this  debt  it  &Uenipted  to  pay  by 
borrowed  monty  i  that  is,  it  borrowed  money  of  A  to  pay  B,  and  in  this 
consinled  the  (ikand  rubble  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  late  Professor  Hamilton  was  the  lirat  writer  who  exposed  the 
delusion  of  the  Sinking  Fuud,  and  showed  incontroTertibly  tbnt  it  waa 
by  the  appUcBtton  of  a  suipluo  iucone  only  that  the  itebt  could  be 
reduced.  By  persisting  in  the  financial  error  we  have  endenvoured  to 
explain,  an  enormous  expenBe  wan  incurred  in  the  charge  of  manage- 
ment, and  this  was  not  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  lAinking  Fund  was 
B  principal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  the  debt.  So  enormous  was 
the  blunder,  that  no  one  felt  any  concern  about  the  increase  of  this 
national  incumbrance ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount,  it  was  conceived 
the  Fund  would  be  adequate  to  its  redemption.  Hence  public  credit 
became  us  unlimited  as  public  credulity.  Men,  in  other  i-espects  en- 
lightened, were  deceived,  and  it  ivoiild  bo  easy  to  cite,  from  the  speechea 
of  distinguished  living  statesmen,  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  of 
this  great  fiscal  deception.  But  the  subject  haa  ceased  to  be  of  intense 
intt^rnst,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  un  additional  testimony  of  tlioee 
epidemic  aberrations  to  which  human  nature,  in  ail  ages,  has  been 
exposed.  Even  Lord  Grenville  has  lived  to  discover  and  acknowledge 
he  was  deceived  by  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  this  appeal's  not  the  only 
error  of  the  Pitt  cysiera,  of  vihich  his  lonUhip  appears  likely  to  survive 
the  refutdtion. 

We  have  still  left  the  more  lamentable  part  of  the  business  un- 
noticed ;  the  public  has  not  only  incurred  a  great  loss  from  the  charge 
of  mannging  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  also  from  the  uddilional  sums  lioT' 
rowed  for  its  maintenance. 

In  every  loan  the  contractors  have  a  prolil  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  the  greater  the  loan  the  greater  their  gain,  and  conse- 
quently the  public  loss.  From  1793  the  Sinking  Fund  was  supported 
by  borrowed  money  ;  besides  the  loan  for  the  public  service,  an  addi- 
tional sum  was  raised  for  the  Fund.  Had  there  been  no  such  Fund, 
the  annual  loans  would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid 
to  liie  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  Debt.  The  question 
then  is,  supposing  the  sum  borrowed  for  the  Fund,  since  1793,  be  250 
ntiliions,  how  much  has  the  public  lost  by  the  operation  ? 

Professor  Hamilton  answered  this  question.  He  ascertained  the  total 
ln»s  to  the  public,  by  annually  borrowing  additional  loans  to  support  the 
delusionof  the  Fund,  at  thirty  millions.  The  interest  of  thirty 
millions,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  a  million  and  a  half.  A  million 
and  a  half  then  is  the  gain  of  the  loan -contractors,  and  the  annual  loss 
entailed  on  the  country  by  the  farce  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

A  question  may  be  here  asked, — If  we  had  had  no  Sinking  Fund,  in 
what  way  were  we  to  look  forwanlto  the  redeniption  of  the  Debt?  Our 
opinion  is  that,  in  case  of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  ought  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market  price,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Debt  cancelled  equal  to  the  amount  of  slock  purchased.  But  we 
are  not  much  in  favour  of  government  having  a  surplus  revenue  to 
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dispose  of,  but  think  it  better  that  taxes  should  be  remitted  to  the  amount 
of  the  surplus ;  or,  in  case  the  times  are  favorable  to  an  effort  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt,  that  it  should  be  made  by  a  direct  assessment  on 
the  community  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  advocates  of  a  surplus 
revenue  think  it  tends  toaupport  public  credit ;  but  the  surest  mode  of 
supporting  public  credit  is  to  contribute,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  promole 
public  prosperity.  Public  credit  obviously  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
public  wealth ;  in  other  words,  on  the  abiUty  of  the  communis  to 
support  the  burthens  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  or  ultimately  the 
principal  of  the  debt ;  and  this  ability  is  augmented,  not  by  taking  money 
from  the  people,  but  by  leaving  it  in  their  pockets :  it  is  not  fry  tying 
up  capital  in  a  sort  of  mortmain,  in  the  hands  of  government  commis- 
sioners, that  national  wealth  is  amassed,  but  by  leaving  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  extension  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture. 
Every  shilling  levied  in  taxes  takes  from  productive  capital,  thereby 
impoverishing  the  country,  and  lessening  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor. 

In  short,  we  trust  the  people  have  learnt  wisdom  by  experience,  and 
they  see  the  policy  of  keeping  every  administration  in  a  kind  of  strait 
waistcoat,  neither  suffering  them  to  have  a  surplus  revenue,  nor  surplus 
military  force,  nor  surplus  power  of  any  kind,  be3wnd  the  current 
exigencies  of  the  state,  at  their  disposal.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
country  is  sure  to  be  drawn  into  some  wanton  and  profligate  crusade. 
All  governments  are  prone  to  war,  because  it  augments  patronage  and 
emolument,  and  gratifies  pride,  insolence,  and  ambition.  If  we  have 
not  been  involved  in  hostilities  ere  this,  it  has  been  more  owing  to  the 
protecting  iEgis  of  our  pecuniary  embarrassments  than  the  absence  of 
inclination  in  our  rulers.  Can  it  be  supposed  we  should  not  have  been 
embroiled  about  Portugal,  Turkey,  France,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  had  not 
the  Exchequer  been  empty  ?  A  surplus  revenue,  however,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  Sinking  Fund,  at  all  times  supplies  the  needful,  and  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  from  past  experience,  were  such  a  fund  tolerated,  it  would  be 
dissipated  in  domestic  profusion  or  foreign  aggression.  As  to  really 
applying  the  fund  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  it  is  mere  delusion : 
the  Oligarchy,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  ejaculations  of  many  of  them 
about  preserving,  inviolate,  public  faith,  have  got  a  more  efficient 
receipt  for  reducing  the  Debt  than  paying  it  off,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sities of  their  unprincipled  system  demand  the  application. 

DEAD-WEIGHT    ANNUITY    PROJECT. 

We  arc  induced  shortly  to  notice  this  project,  because  it  is  the  moat 
recent,  and,  we  believe,  the  last  attempt  which  will  ever  be  made  to  play 
tricks  of  legerdemain  in  matters  of  finance. 

In  the  year  1822  a  plan  was  adopted  for  relieving  the  country,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  Dead  Weight,  by  ex- 
tending the  payment  of  it  over  a  longer  series  of  years  than  the  natoral 
duration  of  the  lives  of  the  individuals  holding  half-pay,  pensicms,  and 
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allownncea,  under  tlii*  denomiaiilioD,  would  extend  to.  For  Liiia  purpose 
an  annuity  of  £2,800,000  won  uppropriafed,  out  of  flie  existing  reve- 
nue, for  45  yean,  and  vested  tu  trufitefis  for  the  diacbargc  of  the  ilien 
payments,  which,  for  that  year,  were  estimated  at  £4,900,000,  subject 
la  yearly  diminution  by  the  death  of  annuiiaiLts.  it  was  computed, 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life,  these  anuuiUes 
for  the  lires  of  the  then  holders  would  be  equal  u>  the  annuity  of 
£2,800,000  for  forty-fi»a  yeani.  The  trustees,  were,  therefore,  em- 
powered to  eel],  from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  lliis  annuity  as 
would  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  payment  of  the  dead  weight, 
according  to  a  computation  made  of  the  amount  which  would,  probably, 
be  doe  in  each  year.  The  act  by  wlticb  this  arrangement  was  sanctioned 
tonk  effect  from  the  10th  of  October,  1823. 

The  trustees  tailed  in  their  first  negotiation,  which  was  entered  into 
with  some  public  companies,  and  ultimately  made  an  eogagemeut  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  supplying  the  funds  required  for  six  years, 
bj-  the  transfer  to  that  corporation  of  an  annuity  of  £,585,740,  pait  of 
the  above  £3,1^00,000.  The  terms  of  the  sale  ware  settlnl  h}-  itctuacies 
on  either  side,  according  to  the  current  value  of  the  public  Btocks.  The 
Bom  which  the  Bank  undertook  to  provide  in  the  period  specified  wae 
£13.089,419,  the  last  payment  upou  which  was  made  in  July,  IS'iS. 

Now,  to  the  meaauro  of  ruisiug  money  by  the  sale  of  a  temponuy 
annuily  there  is  no  objection,  when  practised  by  the  state,  no  more 
than  bv  an  individual :  it  may  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  meet  an  ex- 
traordinary char^ :  and  to  diSiiae  tlie  charge  at  a  diminished  rate,  for  each 
year,  over  a  longer  space  of  time.  But  the  framera  of  the  dead  weight 
expedient  sotight  by  the  means  of  it  to  create  an  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  stale,  whereby  a  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions  might 
be  provided,  not  withstanding  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  taxes  then 
existing.  It  was  in  this  the  delusion  consisted.  Tlie  mouey  for  the 
reduction  of  debt  was  certainly  forthcoming,  by  the  aale  of  the  axmuity, 
and,  therefore,  positively  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
market :  but  the  sale  of  the  annuity  was  itself  u  crealioa  of  debt,  and 
it  waa,  therefore,  not  correct  to  call  that  a  Sinking  Fund  which  only 
served  to  extinguish,  in  one  shape,  a  debt  which  it  established  in 
another. 

Such  an  intricate  contrivance  was  evidently  a  revival,  in  a  new  shape, 
of  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  namely,  an  attempt  to 
extinguish  debt  by  borrowed  money,  and,  like  that  famous  juggle,  it 
entailed  an  unprofitable  chai^  on  the  country  for  management.  As 
the  objectionable  part  of  the  project  has  been  abandoned,  under  the 
rcconnnendation  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  Finance  Committee,  it  is  not 
necessary  further  to  expose  ite  fallacy.  We  may,  also,  congratulate 
our  readers  on  the  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  since, 
by  the  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  July  tite  5th, 
1 829,  It  is  provided  that  the  sum,  in  futnre,  applicable  to  the  reductinn 
of  the  debt,  shall  be  merely  what  happens  to  be  the  actual  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  above  the  expenditureof  the  United  Kingdom.     Theacttud 
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surplus  revenue,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  section,  will,  we  tnut, 
be  kept  at  a  minimum,  at  which  point,  or  below,  it  seems  to  ha^e  ar- 
rived ;  bein^  at  present  (Jan.  1832)  something  worse  than  nothing,  or, 
as  algebraists  term  it,  a  **  negative  quantity.** 

A  mere  detail  of  the  fiscal  blunders  and  oversights  of  the  Oligarchy 
would  form  a  most  ludicrous  display  of  human  folly  and  presumption. 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Omnipotent  Parliament  of  1810  actu- 
ally passed  a  resolution  that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in 
value  to  a  guinea,  though  the  latter  was  openly  and  publicly  sold  for 
twenty-eight  shillings!  Then  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  **  Guardi- 
ans of  the  Public  Purse"  in  granting  annuities  on  lives.  The  Tory 
statesmen  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  appear  to  have  been  whoUy 
ignorant  that  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  especially  in  females, 
had  gT^atly  extended  of  late  years ;  and,  in  consequence,  up  to  the  year 
1829,  and  until  they  were  apprised  of  the  circumstance  by  a  private 
individual,  continued  to  grant  life  annuities  on  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms,  and  by  which,  for  many  years,  an  annual  loss  of  £100,000  was 
sustained  by  this  tax-paying  community. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  similar  examples  of  the  T^Tiste  of  public 
treasure  through  mere  incapacity  in  our  rulers ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
conclude.  Our  exposition  of  the  origin  and  downfisil  of  the  great 
Sinking  Fund  bubble,  which  deluded  the  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  cannot  fail  to  be  amusing  and  instnictive.  If  we  revert  to  the 
history  of  the  Boroughmongers,  we  shall  find  that  their  system  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  a  series  of  moral,  politicsd,  and  6nancial 
bubbles.  The  French  war  was  all  a  bubble.  It  commenced  under  the  pre- 
text of  protecting  property  and  averting  infidelity  and  immorality.  These, 
however,  were  mere  bubbles;  the  real  objects  being  to  prevent  reform 
in  the  representation,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  tithe 
oppression.  Abuses  in  all  these  were  endangered  by  the  principles  of 
the  revolution ;  but  then,  government  could  hardly  go  to  war  on  the 
barefaced  pretext  of  supporting  them,  so  they  went  to  war  on  the  pre- 
text of  supporting  religion  and  social  ordfr.  New  circumstances  require 
new  delusions.  The  country  is  now  at  peace ;  but  we  shall  be  mar- 
vellously surprised,  if  some  new  bubble  is  not  blown  to  justify  inter- 
ference with  the  regenerated  states  of  the  Continent  and  the  New  World. 

NEW    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LIQUIDATING    THE    DEBT. 

All  idea  of  liquidating  the  Debt,  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
being  abandoned,  it  may  be  concluded  this  great  national  incumbrance 
is  destined  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  entailed  on  succeeding  generations. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  holds  out  a  discouraging  prospect  for  the 
future.  Let  us,  however,  inquire  if  it  be  not  possible  to  imagine  a 
course  of  public  affairs  which  would  tend  to  the  just  and  natural  extin- 
guishment of  the  Debt ;  or,  secondly,  let  us  inquire  if  such  changes  in 
the  monetary  system  of  Europe  may  not  supervene,  as  would  constitute 
an  equitable  claim  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payable 
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to  the  public  creditor.  Although' thai*  are  few- qUMtuaw  iB  poUic 
economy  that  hare  excited  more  iotenM  inquiry  than  tlie  prcgrwi  mod 
final  issue  of  our  funding  syatem,  still  m  thick  there  »re  one  or  Cwo- 
viens  of  the  subject  which  have  been  overlooked  by  political  writei%- 
aud  which  we  shall  beir  iff«  briefly  to  eubmit  to  our  readen'  coiMi^ 

Ltinl  Goilprich  has  justly  remarked,  (Hounoof  l^oniit.  May  7,  1 8  JO.) 
that  it  is  not  tho  ma^iiituile  of  tbe  capital  of  the  debt,  but  the  amount 
of  the  dividends  which  form  a  quDEtion  of  iutoreat.  A  public  creditor  is 
not,  like  a  private  creditor,  encill.ed  to  demand  payment  of  both  princi- 
pal and  interest :  all  to  which  he  has  compulsory  claim  is  the  repilar 
payment  of  his  dividend.  A  greater  amount  of  capital  is  only  impor- 
tant to  the  public  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  a  heavier  burthen  in  the  charges 
of  management  paynblo  to  the  Bank  of  England.  I'he  vital  con- 
sidcratiim  is  the  amount  of  tho  perpetual  annuity  entailed  unthe  country : 
whatever  lend^  to  lessen  this  charge  relieves  the  public  ;  and  let  us  see 
what  system  of  policy  would  niotit  oSectually  promote  bo  dpsirablo  a  con- 


The  inl«reBt  of  money  lias  been  gradually  falling  fur 
from  the  augnienlation  of  capital,  it  is  not  possible  tn  aiisiga  the  mini- 
mum ; — it  may  be  depressed  to  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent, ;  or  money 
may  become  so  redundant,  that,  instead  of  the  payment  of  ioterest  for 
tho  use,  a  premium  may  be  t;iven  merely  tor  itx  sate  custnly.  How 
far  ihie  reduction  may  be  still  carried  depends  entirely  on  the  manage- 
ment of  [tiitilic  :iff,iir*.     h't  us  suppose  our   r.iltrs  have    re-;ulve(!,  :ili  at 


scopo  for  ihc  aognienlalion  uf  national  wealth,  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
mercial and  charted  monopolies  ~bv  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
of  :ill  such  taxes  and  restiictions  as  impeile  the  development  of  industry : 
let  us  suppose  that  government  in  resolved  to  make  all  reasonable  con- 
cesi'ions  for  tho  attainment  of  internal  quiet  and  contentment,  by  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise — the  improvement  of  the  judicial 
administration — the  abolition  of  partial  and  oppressive  laws — the  reduc- 
tion of  exorbitant  salaries,  the  extinction  of  sinecures,  the  rescinding 
of  unmerited  pensions,  and  the  relinquishing  of  unprofitable  and  useless 
colonies :  let  \\a  further  suppose  tbnt  goiemment  is  resolved  to  pursue 
a  system  of  impartial  justice  towards  Ireland,  remove  all  pretext  for 
popular  agitntiun,  and  cultivate,  to  the  utmost  advantage,  her  vast  re- 
sources :  lastly,  lot  us  suppose  that  government  is  so  wholly  intent  on 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  that  they  are  resolved  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  allow  the  utmost  latitude, 
without  regard  to  considerations  personal  to  themselves,  for  the  freo 
invcstiijation  of  every  question  in  the  least  relevant  to  tho  public  happi- 
ness ;  especially  of  such  questions  as  elucidate  the  causes  of  tlie  poverty 
and  privations  of  the  ^athody  of  tho  community. 

Now,  suppo>iing  such  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  to  be  pursued 
by   the  government,  the  cooaequences  would  be  most  extraordinary. 
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ContentmeDt  and  confidence  would  penrade  all,  and  every  obstade  to 
the  full  development  of  industry  removed,  commerce,  manniactQiM, 
and  agriculture  attain  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity.  The  ooontiy 
would  be  inundated  with  wealth,  and  the  mass  of  unemployed  capitid 
would  be  BO  great,  that  interest  woold  be  merely  nominal.  But  would 
not  ministers  take  advantage  of  such  a  favourable  crisis  in  nationel 
affairs  to  reduce  the  Debt  ?  Assuredly  they  would.  All  the  stocks 
would  rise  above  par,  and  they  might  either  pay  the  public  creditor  hie 
principal,  or  compel  him  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  in 
this  way,  merely  by  the  operation  of  good  government,  by  adopting 
measures  to  promote  internal  concord  and  prosperity,  that  the  Three  per 
Cents  might  be  reduced  to  two,  one,  or  oven  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  this 
is  what  we  call  the  just  and  natural  extinguishment  of  the  Debt ! 

The  unsettled  state  of  Europe  may  postpone  for  a  time  the  decline  in 
the  interest  of  money ;  but  such  is  the  intelligence  and  desire  of  aocn- 
mulation  pervading  all  classes,  that  we  consider  it  an  event  of  certain 
occurrence.  Under  this  impression,  we  do  not  concur  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1830,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Four  per  Cents.  Agreeably  to  Mr.  Goalboam's 
scheme,  an  option  was  given  to  the  holders  of  the  New  Foara  to 
accept  a  Five  per  Cent,  stock,  irredeemable  for  a  long  term  of  yean. 
The  chief  saving  to  the  public  from  this  arrangement  was  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  debt ;  but  this,  as  before  remarked, 
is  an  unimportant  consideration,  and  only  affects  the  amount  of  per 
centage  payable  to  the  Bank  for  management.  The  great  object  iat  a 
financer  to  aim  at  is  a  reduction  in  the  public  annuities ;  but  this  re- 
duction is  foreclosed,  by  creating  an  irredeemable  fund ;  and  the  country 
is  precluded  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  augmentation  of  national 
wealth  and  consequent  declension  of  the  interest  in  money. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  other  contingency  to  which  we  alluded,  as 
likely  to  operate,  an  equitable  reduction  in  the  monetary  charge  of  the 
debt — namely,  a  rise  throughout  Europe  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  That  such  a  rise  is  in  progress  is  highly  probable,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 1.  The  unsettleid  state  of  South  America  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  consequent  interruption  to  the  working  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines.  2.  The  increased  consumption  of  the  precioos 
metals,  from  the  diffusion  of  greater  wealth  and  luxury.  3.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  them,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  commerce, 
and  commodities.  4.  The  general  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a  paper 
currency  in  England,  America,  and  the  continental  states.  AU  these 
causes  obviously  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  representative  medium ; 
and,  should  they  continue  to  operate,  they  must  eventually  work  a  dis- 
solution of  money  engagements ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  a 
pound  weight  of  silver  attain  an  great  an  exchangeable  value  as  in  the 
reigp  of  the  Edwards,  that  either  nations  or  individuals  shall  be  boond 
by  contracts  made  under  circumstances  so  widely  different.  Such  a  revo- 
lution in  the  instrument  of  exchange,  or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  coald 
never  have  been  foreseen,  either  by  creditor  or  debtor  ;  and  the  iblfil- 
mont  of  his  obligations  by  the  latter  being  rendered  impracticable,  by 
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vicisntadea  which  he  could  neither  foregee  nor  control,  both  equity  and 
r«asoa  would  relieve  ag»in5t  ihem. 

The  practical  application  of  tliis  reasoning;,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  IB  too  obvioiiB  to  need  explaining.  It  is  a  crisis  wholly  distinct  - 
from  such  as  occur  from  the  iMue  or  withdrawn!  of  Bank  paper,  or  the 
riM  or  hH  of  mercantile  credit.  These  are  the  local  and  ordinary 
flnctuktiona  of  the  commerdal  world  with  which  all  mankind  are 
familiar ;  but  a  li^e  or  fall  in  the  universal  standard  of  value,  from  the 
general  cau»ies  mentioned,  is  an  event  of  a  different  nature.  It  i^ 
unnacetaary,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  further  till  the  fact  of  a 
general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  returns  which  the  .Marquis  of  L^nfldowne  movci)  for  in 
theseMion  of  1830,  relative  to  the  produce  of  the  American  miues,  will 
tend  iar  to  its  elucidation. 

We  bare  thus  shortly  explained  the  tno  sources  whence,  by  pos- 
sibility, relief  may  come  to  this  lax-paying  cotiimuoity ;  but  we  candidly 
confesB  we  have  not  much  faith  either  of  them  will  be  realized.  That 
d»  Oligarchy  will  ever  pursue  such  a  course  of  policy  its  is  most  likely 
to  diffnae  general  intelligence,  contentment,  and  wesJth,  is  inconsistent 
with  ail  experience  of  their  former  conduct.  Unfortunately,  the  govern- 
ment, in  ita  unreformod  state,  only  embodies  the  partial  interests  of  the 
Aristocracy,  and  those  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  geaaral 
interest*  of  the  community.  Hence  we  conclude,  the  Manichsean 
principle  of  the  constitution  will  triumph  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
that  the  funding  system  will  ultimately  terminate  by  a  viohnl  death. 
The  nature  of  iis  fiual  dissolution,  the  hypocrisy  and  injustice  by  which 
it  will  be  preceded,  and  the  calamities  it  will  entail  on  the  country,  we 
shall  set  forth  in  the  nextand  concluding  section. 


The  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  debt,  either  in  nations  or 
individuals,  is  bankruptcy.  Efforts  will  be  made,  by  the  Oligarchy, 
to  avert,  as  long  as  possible,  this  lasting  reproach  of  their  unprincipled 
policy ;  they  will  try  to  economize  in  this,  and  retrench  in  that ;  they  will 
be  like  beas'ts  of  prey  environed  by  the  hunters,  they  will  seek  escape  on 
all  sides,  but,  finding  every  outlet  closed  against  them,  they  will  then 
resort,  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  wan- 
tanly  involved  themselves,  to  their  last  expedient— an  attack  on  the 
funds.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  this  session  of  parliament,  nor  the  next ; 
but,  that  the  period  is  approaching,  we  feel  as  confident  as  that  we  are 
now  writing.  It  is  the  most  feasible  of  all  projects  :  it  would  attack  a 
mass  of  property,  and  of  individuals  that  are  incapable  of  resistance, 
who  are  not  represented,  atid  who  would  sink  as  silently  as  a  stone 
dropped  into  the  great  deep.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  system ;  it  would  not  touch  the  Church,  nor  the  Aristocracy,  nor 
the  Rotten  Boroughs,  nor  the  Sinecures,  nor  the  Barracks  ;    all  the 
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Contentment  and  confidence  would  pervade  all,  and  every  olwtacle  to 
the  full  development  of  industry  removed,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture  attain  an  unexampled  state  of  proeperity.  The  oonntiy 
would  be  inundated  with  wealth,  and  the  mass  of  unemployed  capital 
would  be  so  great,  that  interest  would  be  merely  nominal.  But  would 
not  ministers  take  advantage  of  such  a  favourable  crisis  in  national 
affairs  to  reduce  the  Debt?  Assuredly  they  would.  All  the  stocks 
would  rise  above  par,  and  they  might  either  pay  the  public  creditor  his 
principal,  or  compel  him  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  id 
this  way,  merely  by  the  operation  of  good  government,  by  adopting^ 
measures  to  promote  internal  concord  and  prosperity,  that  the  Three  per 
Cents  might  be  reduced  to  two,  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  Uiis 
is  what  we  call  the^'us^  and  natural  extinguishment  of  the  Debt ! 

The  unsettled  state  of  Europe  may  postpone  for  a  time  the  decline  in 
the  interest  of  money ;  but  such  is  the  intelligence  and  desire  of  accu- 
mulation pervading  all  classes,  that  we  consider  it  an  event  of  certain 
occurrence.  Under  this  impression,  we  do  not  concur  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  in  1830,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Four  per  Cents.  Agreeably  to  Mr.  Goulboam's 
scheme,  an  option  was  given  to  the  holders  of  the  New  Fonrs  to 
accept  a  Five  per  Cent,  stock,  irredeemable  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  chief  saving  to  the  public  from  this  arrangement  was  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  debt ;  but  this,  as  before  remarked, 
is  an  unimportant  consideration,  and  only  affects  the  amount  of  per 
centage  payable  to  the  Bank  for  management.  The  great  object  for  a 
financer  to  aim  at  is  a  reduction  in  the  public  annuities ;  but  this  re- 
duction is  foreclosed,  by  creating  an  irredeemable  fund ;  and  the  country 
is  precluded  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  augmentation  of  national 
wealth  and  consequent  declension  of  the  interest  in  money. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  other  contingency  to  which  we  alluded,  as 
likely  to  operate,  an  equitable  reduction  in  the  monetary  charge  of  the 
debt — namely  J  a  rise  throughout  Europe  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  That  such  a  rise  is  in  progress  is  highly  probable,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 1.  The  unsettled  state  of  South  America  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  consequent  interruption  to  the  working  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines.  2.  The  increased  consumption  of  the  precioos 
metals,  from  the  diffusion  of  greater  wealth  and  luxury.  3.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  them,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  commerce, 
and  commoditios.  4.  The  general  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a  paper 
currency  in  England,  America,  and  the  continental  states.  All  these 
causes  obviously  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  representative  medium ; 
and,  should  they  continue  to  operate,  they  must  eventually  work  a  dis- 
solution of  money  engagements ;  for  it  cannot  be  suppc^ed  that  if  a 
pound  weight  of  silver  attain  as  great  an  exchangeable  value  as  in  the 
reigp  of  the  Edwards,  that  either  nations  or  individuals  shall  be  bonnd 
by  contracts  made  under  circumstances  so  widely  different.  Such  a  revo- 
lution in  the  instrument  of  exchange,  or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  could 
never  have  been  foreseen,  either  by  creditor  or  debtor  ;  and  the  fblfil- 
mcnt  of  his  obligations  by  the  latter  being  rendered  impracticable,  by 
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vicissitudes  which  he  could  neiihor  foresee  nor  oontrul,  buth  equity  »iul 
rensoQ  would  relieve  a^inst  them. 

The  practical  application  of  this  reasoiiiu^,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  is  too  obvious  to  need  explaining,  ll  iu  a  crisis  wholly  distinct 
from  such  as  occur  from  the  issue  or  withdrawal  of  Bank  p^ter,  or  the 
rise  or  iall  of  mercantile  credit.  Theic  are  the  local  and  ordinary 
fiuctuatioQS  of  the  commercial  world  with  which  all  mankind  are 
familiar  ;  but  a  rise  or  tall  in  the  untvcrisd  stBOilard  of  thIuc,  from  the 
^neral  causes  mentioned,  is  an  event  of  a  different  nnlure.  It  is 
usuecessary,  however,  to  pursue  Iho  subject  further  till  the  fact  of  a 
general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  returns  which  the  Marquis  of  Lanadowno  moved  for  in 
the  session  of  1831),  relative  to  tho  produce  of  the  American  mines,  will 
tend  far  to  its  elucidation. 

We  have  thus  shortly  explained  the  two  sources  whence,  by  pos- 
■iblliiy,  relief  may  come  to  this  tax-paying  community ;  but  we  candidly 
confess  we  have  not  much  faith  either  of  them  will  b«  realized.  That 
tiie  Oligarchy  will  ever  pursue  sucli  a  course  of  policy  as  is  most  likely 
to  ditfiise  general  intelligence,  contentment,  and  wealth,  is  inconsistent 
with  all  experience  of  their  fanner  conduct.  Unfortunately,  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  unrefiinned  state,  only  embodies  tho  partial  interests  of  the 
Aristocracy,  and  those  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  genera) 
interests  of  the  community.  Hence  n-e  conclude,  the  Manichsan 
principle  of  the  constitution  will  triumph  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
that  the  funding  system  will  ultimately  terminate  by  a  i>io/en<  death. 
The  nature  of  its  timU  dissolution,  the  hypocrisy  and  injustice  by  which 
it  will  lie  preceded,  and  the  calamities  it  will  entail  cm  the  country,  wo 
shall  set  forth  in  the  next  and  concluding  section. 
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The  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  debt,  either  in  nations  or 
individuals,  is  bankruptcy.  Efforts  will  be  made,  by  tho  Oligarchy, 
to  ;iverC,  as  long  as  possible,  this  lasting  reproach  of  their  unprincipled 
policy;  they  will  try  to  economize  in  this,  and  retrench  in  that;  they  will 
be  like  beasts  of  prey  environed  by  the  hunters,  they  will  seek  escape  on 
all  sides,  but,  iindiug  every  outlet  closed  against  them>  they  will  then 
resort,  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  wan- 
tanly  involved  themselves,  to  their  last  expedient — an  attack  on  the 
fimds.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  tills  session  of  parliament,  nor  the  next ; 
but,  chat  the  period  is  approaching,  we  feel  as  confident  as  that  we  are 
now  writing.  It  is  the  most  feasible  of  all  projects  :  it  would  attack  a 
mass  of  property,  and  of  individuals  that  ore  incapable  of  resistance, 
uho  are  not  represented,  and  who  would  sink  as  silently  as  a  stone 
dropped  into  tlie  great  deep.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  system  ;  it  would  not  touch  the  Church,  nor  the  Aristocracy,  nor 
the  Koitcn  Burouglts,  nor  the  Sinecures,  nor  the  Barracks  ;    all  the 
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abuses  of  administration  would  bo  saved  and  perpetuated,  for  the 
affliction  of  the  world  and  posterity.  We  do,  however,  trust  there  is 
sufficient  justice  and  humanity  in  the  nation  to  avert  the  perpetration  of 
this  national  crime,  which  would  afford  complete  impunity  to  those 
whose  mal-administration  has,  alone,  rendered  it  necessary.  The  man 
who  first  suggests  a  confiscation  of  the  funds,  under  Uie  pretext  of 
equitable  adjustment,  unaccompanied  with  a  radical  change  in  oar 
institutions,  ought  to  be  ejected  from  political  communion  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  Reform  and  the  People.  Let  us,  however,  shortly  consider 
the  degree  of  injustice,  the  extent  of  suffering,  and  the  misgovemment 
that  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  mean  of  sur- 
mounting the  public  difficulties. 

Three  points  present  themselves  for  conRideration :  1st.  The  oUi- 
gation  imposed  on  the  community  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
2d.  The  extent  of  distress  and  suffering  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
a  breach  of  this  obligation,  dd.  And  lastly.  The  facilities  it  would 
afford  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  usurped  and  pernicious  power. 

With  respect  to  the  Jirst,  it  is  certain  that  funded  property  stands  on 
a  higher  and  more  legitimate  basis  than  any  other  description  of  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.  It  is  created  by  recent  acts  of  parliament,  of 
the  meaning  and  import  of  which  there  can  bo  no  difference  of  opinion  : 
the  present  possessors  of  this  pn>pprt}'  hold  it  by  fair  and  lawful  assign- 
ment, and  the  whole  nation  arc  living  witnesses  of  the  contract  and 
execution.  The  estates  of  the  Church,  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  even  of 
individuals,  arc  not  secured  and  attested  by  such  strong  and  solemn 
authority.  The  Churcli  has,  at  least,  only  a  life-interest  in  its  pos- 
sessions, and  this  under  the  express  stipulation  of  discharging  the 
religious  duties  of  the  community.  The  estates  of  the  nobility  are  of 
extremely  dubious  origin,  mostly  obtained  by  plunder  and  confiscation, 
and  then  held  under  the  tenure  of  defending  the  country  in  war,  of 
coining  money,  administering  justice,  and  preserving  the  peace ;  all 
which  duties  they  have  long  ceased  to  discharge.  Next,  as  to  the 
estates  of  individuals :  they  have,  in  many  instances,  been  obtained 
without  valuable  consideration,  or  are  held  by  a  fraudulent  and  imper- 
fect title ;  none  of  which  can  be  alleged  against  funded  property.  It 
follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  description,  even  of  real  property, 
which  might  not  be  seized  with  a  greater  semblance  of  justice  than 
that  of  the  fundholder,  and  that  any  the  least  encroachment  on  the 
funds  would  be  a  more  flagrant  outrage  on  all  those  ties  by  which 
property  is  made  sacred  and  secure,  than  could  in  any  other  way  be 
perpetrated. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  consideration, —  The  extent  of  distress 
and  suffering  consequent  on  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  natumal 
creditor. 

It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  funded 
property  belongs  principally  to  monied  men  and  capitalists.  These  have 
rarely  much  proi)erty  in  the  funds  ;  if  they  have,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
their  unemployed  capital,  which  they  occasionally  lodge  there  for  a  few 
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inn  or  weeks,  to  accoinpliBh  Eome  stock-jobbbg  epc^rttlation,  or  lilt 
ihey  6Dci  for  it  a  uinre  profitable  invectmcnt.  Neither  hut  the  Aristo- 
cracy or  Churrli  conBiderablo  lieposita  in  the  funds  ;  most  of  the  former, 
from  waste  onii  exlravag^nce,  are  steeped  in  debt  and  mor^a^.  and, 
not  withstand  lug  their  enurmouB  incomes,  froni  rents,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
they  have  hardly  a  shilling  to  spare  for  necessary  expenses  ;  and  the 
rich  Clei^,  from  Bimilar  want  of  prudence  and  economy,  are  in  a  not 
less  embarrosaed  predicament.  The  great  bulk,  therefore,  of  property 
permanently  invested  in  the  public  securities  is  trost-property :  property 
Jel^  for  charitable  uses  ;  property  belonging  to  suitora  in  Chancery ; 
small  sDDis  belonging  to  olficers  retired  from  service  in  the  army  and 
nary ;  the  fands  of  friendly  societies  sod  savings'  banks ;  and  a  vast 
■mmber  of  small  aaniiilants,  consistJDg  of  minors,  orphans,  widows, 
old  maids,  bachelors,  and  families  retired  from  business  and  the  ivorld, 
whose  sole  dependence  is  on  the  receipt  of  their  half-yearly  or  quarterly 
dividends,  and  who  having  vested  the  whole  proceeds  of  a  weary  lifo 
on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  any  attack  on  the  funds  would,  to  them,  be  as 
sudden  and  overwhelming  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  wo  hare  authentic  data  to  proceed  ;  we 
know,  from  accounts  laid  before  parliament,  the  number  of  public  an- 
nuitant*, Nnd  tbe  smoout  of  properly  vested  in  the  funds  on  account  of 
benefit  societies,  mvings'  banks,  and  suitors  in  Chancery.  Prom  a  par- 
liamentary paper,  (No.  41,  Seasion  t)^3ti,)  it  appeals  the  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  balf-yendy  dividends,  on  the  different  stocka,  con- 
stituting the  Public  Debt,  amounts  to  '274,823  ;  of  uhich  iiumbcr  tliore 
are  who  recoived,—  . 

Not  exceeding  £5 83,609  persona. 

Notcxreeding    10    42,227     ditto. 

Not  exceeding .'50   97,307     ditto. 

Not  exceeding 100   26,316     ditto. 

Not  exceeding  200   15,209     ditto. 

Notpxceeding  300 '- •  ■      4,912     ditto. 

Not  exceeding 500   3,077     ditto. 

Notexceeding   1000 1,555    ditto. 

450     ditto. 
161     ditto. 

Several  annuitants  have  property  in  two  or  more  separate  stocka,  OB 
in  the  three  per  cents,  and  threc-and-a-balf  per  cents,  so  as  to  receive 
dividends  quarterlv  ;  suppose  nearly  one-third  are  of  this  description, 
and,  instead  of  274,823,  there  are  only  200,000  national  creditors, 
who  share  among  them  the  whole  interest  of  twenty-eight  millions, 
payable  on  the  public  debt ;  in  which  case  each  receives,  on  an  average, 
only  £l40a-year. 

Think  of  the  consequence  of  extinguishing,  or  even  abridging  these 
petty  incomes  !  What  impoverishment  and  destitution  it  would  create 
among  widows,  orphans,  the  aged,  and  infirm.  How  many  funds, 
destined  for  charitable  uses,  or  for  mutual  assurance  against  misfortune, 
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and  amassed  with  difficulty  out  of  the  eamingp»  of  the  induatriouBy 
would  be  violated  !  From  official  returns,  in  1829,  it  appears  there  are, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  half  a  million  of  contributors  to  Savings'  Banks, 
whose  deposits  amount  to  upwards  of  1 7  millions.  In  1830  the  number  of 
depositors  in  Savings'  Banks  in  England  only,  was  367,812;  their  totftl 
investments  £13,080.255,  averaging  £34  to  each  depositor.  The 
number  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  1815,  amounted  to 
925,429  ;*  and  the  property  belonging  to  them,  vested  in  the  funds. 
amounted  to  40  millions.  These  funds  have  been  raised  and  guaranteed 
by  special  acts  of  parliament,  so  that  to  encroach  on  them  would  be  a 
shameless  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  engagements. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  public  annuitants  only  that  would  suffer  by 
the  measure  we  are  considering ;  the  calamity  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
consequences  would  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the  viiddling  and  indus- 
trious orders.  Nearly  the  whole  interest  payable  on  the  Debt  is 
expended  in  support  of  the  domestic  trade,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom.  A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  higher 
classes  is  consumed  abroad,  in  the  support  of  menial  servants,  or  in 
articles  of  luxury,  which  create  hardly  any  traffic  or  employment ; 
whereas  the  incomes  of  the  public  annuitants  are  chiefly  spent  among 
ourselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  and  in  dealings 
with  the  grocer,  baker,  butcher,  linen-draper,  victualler,  builder,  car- 
penter, &c.  It  follows  that  any  diminution  in  a  revenue  so  expended 
would  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on  the  whole  internal  trade  and 
economy ;  it  would  be  the  most  hurtful  of  all  remedies  that  could  be 
applied  to  our  embarrassments  ;  for  there  is  no  other  description  of  pro- 
perty, the  violation  of  which  would  cause  such  wide-spread  misery, 
distress,  and  mercantile  stagnation.  A  man,  therefore,  who  brings 
forward  such  a  scheme  must  not  only  bo  an  enemy  to  the  general 
welfare,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  depraved,  and  an  alien  to  all  those 
principles  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity  which  fit  an  individual  for 
social  communion  and  intercourse. 

We  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration,  namely, —  The  facilities 
a  breach  of  national  faith  would  afford  for  the  perpetuation  of 
usurped  and  pernicious  power. 

If  established  authority  be  adverse  to  the  general  interests,  whatever 
tends  to  its  continuance  and  support  is  pernicious ; — whatever  adds  to 
the  power  of  the  weak  and  unprincipled  is  criminal.  If  the  government 
of  this  country  be  so  administered  as  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  what- 


*  Parliamentary  Report,  No.  522,  Session  1825.  From  Mr.  Pratt's  Tables  for 
1831  it  appears  there  are  4,117  Friendly  Societies  in  England,  and  probably  the 
number  of  members,  since  1815,  hjw  augmented  to  1 ,600,000,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  funds.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Savings'  J^anks  in  both  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland.  Their  success 
mast  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  consider  the  working  people  deficient  in  pru- 
dence and  foresight.  The  truth  Is,  they  only  require  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  real  interests,  and  then,  like  the  more  educated,  they  would  doubtless 
pursue  them. 
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ever  tends  to  avert  ita  reform  or  prolong;  its  e^cistence  must  be  repTO- 
batwi  by  every  patriotic  mini).  Now  it  is  certain  that  to  tolerate  any 
the  least  attack  an  the  funds  would  place  an  uncontrolled  and  aimoM 
unlimited  power  at  the  mercy  of  the  administration.  Should  ministen 
be  nnce  allowed  openly  tji  reduce  or  to  tax  the  public  tmnuiCieB,  or  to 
encroach  upon  them  under  any  form,  they  would  posseas  an  inex- 
haustible resource  for  domestic  profusion  and  future  war.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  Debt  would  be  at  their  mercy,  and,  in  gpradanlly  reducing 
it,  they  would  have  the  means,  for  a  century  longer,  to  pnraae  the  same 
career  of  folly  and  injustice  which  they  had  pursued  in  the  contnry  tliat 
is  past.  Thus  the  Debt,  instead  of  an  incumbrance,  would  be  a  real 
Irenaure,  to  which  they  could  resort  on  every  omergenry.  No  mattsr 
how  Email  the  tax  at  lirst  imposed  ;  if  the  principle  be  once  admitted, 
they  mi^ht  gradually  augment  their  exactions  on  the  public  creditor; 
the  mikchinery  would  be  msde,  and  would  only  require  working ;  in  r 
word,  it  would  be  merely  retaining  the  money  in  their  own  hands, 
iuftlead  of  paying  it  half-year^  to  the  fundholder. 

The  first  step  in  this  proceeding  would  be  the  most  delicate,  and 
require  great  caution  and  considerable  hypocrisy  in  the  execution. 
Firft,  probably,  only  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  or  even  a  quarter  per  cent 
would  be  proposed,  accompanied  with  deep  expressions  of  regret  on  the 
iniperiouB  neceMity  that  had  rendered  necessary  such  a  painful  alter- 
native. Having  got  the  handle  to  the  axe,  they  would  proceed  wilh  a 
slow  bat  sure  step,  screwing  up  the  fund-tax,  like  the  income-tax,  till 
at  length  it  equalled,  in  amount,  the  dividends,  or,  in  a  word,  expunged 
the  Debt  t 

Such  s  villainous  procedure  would,  doubtless,  raise  a  great  outcry; 
many  would  exclaim  against  the  violation  of  public  /aith,  and  of  the 
injustice  of  sacrificinp  a  jiarl  for  the  whole  :  but  ministers  would  easily 
find  excuses.  They  would  first  eat  up  all  their  fanner  declarations  on 
the  great  advantages  of  national  integrity,  and  would  expatiate  on 
the  great  advantages  of  tiationnl  bankruptcy.  They  would  plead  die 
alteration  in  the  currency  as  one  pretext  for  their  injustice ;  they  wotdd 
urge  the  p^at  law  of  self-preservnlion,  which  forbids  either  iudiridaals 
or  nations  to  bind  themselves  to  their  own  destruction ;  they  would 
enlarge  on  the  impolicy  and  unreasonableness  of  adhering  to  engmge> 
meats  that  would  destroy  the  sources  of  productive  industry,  and, 
ultimately,  entail  ruin  on  all  classes,  even  the  annuitants  themselvai. 
Lastly,  they  would  plead  the  example  of  other  states,  of  their  "  magna- 
nimous and  august  allies,"— the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
Protocol  conferences, — all  of  whom  had  been  once  or  twice  bankrupt, 
and  necessitated  to  compound  with  their  creditors.  The  knavery  and 
sophistry  of  such  reasoning  would  be  apparent  to  all;  but  the  majority 
beiog  benefited  by  the  injustice,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  inclined  to 
wink  at  the  transaction,  and  the  poor  fundholder  become  the  scape-goat 
of  the  community. 

It  may  appear  improbable,  at  first  sight,  that  a  government,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  a  regard   \a   "  property,  morality,  religion,"  and  in 
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abhorrence  of  ^*  blasphemy/'  should  resort  to  such  a  disgraceful  expe* 
diont,  to  such  unprincipled  sophistry  ;  especially,  too,  as  a  breach  of 
national  faith  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  to  which  they  hare 
been  accustomed,  on  all  occasions,  to  ascribe  the  prosperity,  glory ,  and 
independence,  of  the  empire.  This,  certainly,  at  first  view,  appeaiv 
improbable ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  subject  more  closely,  we  ahall  find 
that  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and  that  it  would  be  less  inconsistent 
with  fonner  practices  than  former  professions  of  our  rulers. 

First,  there  is  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  This  measure, 
in  its  nature,  was  full  as  unprincipled  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  priTsle 
property  and  the  sacredness  of  previous  engagements  as  a  breach  of 
national  faith  could  possibly  be.  Secondly,  there  are  various  sospen* 
sions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — the  passing  of  bills  of  indemnity  for 
all  sorts  of  crimes— the  forging  of  French  assignats — the  attack  of 
Copenhagen— the  blowing  up  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  affair  of 
Terceira :  all  these  measures  are  so  atrocious,  so  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  law,  humanity,  and  justice,  that  it  would  be  chimerical,  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  could  advise  and  par- 
ticipate in  them,  would  be  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  their  engage- 
ments with  the  public  creditor. 

Yet  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  the  infamy  of  a  breach  of  faith  would 
be  so  great ;  it  would  lay  bare  so  completely  the  unprincipled  policy  of 
the  last  forty  years ;  it  would  so  entirely  unmask  the  principles  of  the 
Oligarchy,  exposing  them  to  such  execration  and  derision,  that  we  may 
expect  it  to  be  staved  ofi'  to  the  last  day ;  and  when,  at  length,  it  is 
attempted,  it  will  be  disguised,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  to  hide  its 
deformity  from  the  world.  Come,  however,  it  must ;  for  there  is  no 
other  alternative  likely  to  be  adopted ;  the  contest  is  betwixt  rent  and 
tithe,  and  high  ofiicial  emoluments  on  one  hand,  and  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  on  the  other:  to  pay  the  latter  the  former  must  be 
sacrificed.  But  can  anv  one  doubt  the  issue  of  the  conflict  ?  Can  it 
l>e  doubted  which  party  will  go  to  the  wall,  should  the  Borough  pro- 
prietors continue  to  monopolise  the  franchises  of  the  people?  The 
lords  of  the  soil  possess  all  political  power ;  they  have  the  boroughs, 
the  barracks,  and  the  powder-mills  at  their  command ;  they  will  take 
care  of  TUEMSELVKS ;  and,  judging  from  the  facts  we  have  enume- 
rated, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  their  love  of  justice  is  so  extreme 
as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  all  to  preserve  inviolate  public 
faith. 

Before,  however,  the  fundholdoi's  arc  sacrificed,  all  other  classes  will 
be  degraded :  tso  lotli  will  be  the  Boroiighmongers  to  touch  their  great 
stalking-horse  of  public  credit,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  support  it 
on  the  ruins  of  the  other  orders  of  society.  First,  probably,  as  being 
most  exposed  to  their  attacks,  the  poor-rate  will  be  attempted  ;  next  in 
order  come  the  other  unrepresented  interests  of  the  community,  the 
profits  of  all  the  productive  classet^ — the  farmers,  merchants,  and  trades- 
men. If  the  degradation  of  these  classes,  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
whole  of  their  revenue,  except  that  portion  necessary  to  a  bare  subsist- 
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ence,  be  insufficient,  then  the  ftindholder  will  be  assailed,  rather  tf^an 
rent  and  tithe  should  be  materially  reduced.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  Without  a  parliamentary 
reform  all  classes  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Aristocracy. 
When  the  full  payment  of  the  dividends  encroaches  on  the  sources  of 
their  own  incomes,  they  will  be  forcibly  reduced,  and  the  only  favour 
shown  to  the  fundholder  will  be  that  of  being  last  devoured! 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  what  appears  likely  to  be  the  catastrophe 
of  the  funding  system,  the  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  funds,  its 
flagrant  injustice,  the  distress  and  suffering  it  would  occasion,  and  the* 
lasting  impunity  it  would  afford  to  corruption  and  misgovemment.  W^ 
were  anxious  to  do  this  at  the  present  moment,  because  if  by  any  unfore- 
seen event  the  hopes  of  the  nation  should  be  a  second  time  shipwrecked 
in  regard  to  the  '*  Bill"  and  the  Tories  regain  their  ascendancy,  it  is 
not  improbable  the  desperate  expedient  of  robbing  the  fundholder  would 
be  tried,  in  order  to  silence  the  cry  of  a  starving  population  for  economy 
and  reform.  We  trust,  however,  the  public  will  bef  on  its  guard  ag^ainst 
this  horrible  project ;  like  all  frauds,  it  will  be  clandestinely  and  insidi- 
ously introduced ;  therefore  it  behoves  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert; 
So  long  as  the  Debt  is  safe,  it  is  the  best  ally  of  the  People,  but  the 
moment  it  is  violated,  it  is  the  best  ally  of  Corruption. 

If  a  general  sacrifice  be  required  to  save  die  country,  a  change  in  the 
representation  is  an  indispensable  preliminary.  The  House  of  Commons^ 
in  lieu  of  representing  the  people,  represents  only  the  government  whick 
it  ought  to  control,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  executive,  the  aris« 
tocracy,  the  church,  the  array,  navy,  and  public  offices.  Embodying^ 
such  partial  interests,  the  general  weal  must  be  invariably  compromised, 
and  no  equitable  settlement  can  be  made.  Admit  the  intelligence  and 
property  of  the  nation  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  public  councils, 
and  the  best  and  most  salutary  measures  must  necessarily  be  adopted, 
and  equity  and  safety  found  for  all. 

This  is  all  the  people  require ;  they  do  not  want  pity  nor  charity  ; 
and  those  who,  during  their  periodical  sufferings,  are  constantly  preach- 
ing FATiENCK  to  a  famishing  population,  would  do  well  to  change  the 
word  for  justice  from  their  rulers.  Justice  from  oppression  is  a 
virtue ;  patience  under  undeserved  suffering  a  crime  ! 
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GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF   TAXATION    AND   FINANCE. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  preface  the  subjects  of  this  chapter  by  ttatiiig 
a  few  general  principles  of  taxation  and  finance ;  they  are  principally 
taken  from  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
so  self-evident  that  it  is  superfluous  to  adduce  any  argument  in  their 
support  or  elucidation;  and  the  others  may  be  inferred  by  ayerjobrioua 
train  of  reasoning.  Yet  measures  inconsistent  with  them  have  not  only 
been  advanced  by  men  of  reputed  abilities,  but  have  been  acted  on  by 
successive  administrations,  annually  supported  in  parliament,  and  ex- 
tolled in  political  publications.  This  may  create  a  necessity  for  a  few 
explanatory  observations,  and  which  we  shall  subjoin  in  a  sepante 
paragraph  immediately  after  each  consecutive  proposition. 

I.  The  annual  income  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  united  produce  of 
its  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  industry.  This  income 
is  the  source  from  which  the  inhabitants  derive  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  of  life ;  distributed,  according  to  their  stations,  in 
various  proportions,  and  from  which  the  public  revenue,  necessary  for 
civil  government  and  external  administration,  is  derived. 

In  every  nation  a  part  of  the  annual  income  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  other  public  purposes.  The  sum  thus  withdrawn, 
however  reasonable  and  necessary,  is  abstracted  from  the  funds  which 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and,  consequently,  lessens  their  means 
of  enjoyment.  Taxation,  therefore,  though  necessary,  is  a  positive 
evil,  and  it  is  a  ]M)or  sotofif  to  allege  against  this  evil  that  it  may,  when 
gradually  augmented,  operate  as  a  motive  to  greater  industry  and  eco- 
nomy in  the  people.  Tiie  natural  desire  of  advancement  in  life  and  to 
participate  in  its  pleasures,  are  sufficient  inducements  to  frugality  and 
industry  without  the  artificial  goad  of  the  tax-gatherer.  But  taxes  have 
not  only  encroached  on  luxuries,  but  on  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
the  productive  classes,  and  it  is  mere  sophistry  to  allege  that  they  are 
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either  harmlesi  or  bene/lcial ;  that  they  eithei  ntaitn  by  other  chan- 
nels, or  are  a  spur  to  induttry.  That  which  n  takeo  aod  cmuwMtd 
can  never  be  returned  by  any  channel ;  and  that  can  never  form  a  Mpur 
to  industry,  which  lewene  the  rewards  by  which  industry  »  caKttedand 

II.  The  portion  of  naiumiil  incmue.  wliifh  can  be  appropriatml  to 
public  purpOECB.  and  the  posiiible  amount  of  taxation,  are  limited  ;  and 
we  are  apparently  advanced  to  that  limit. 

That  the  amount  of  taxation  is  limited,  and  that  we  have  reached 
that  limit,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  ^nerally  low  rate  of  profits  and 
wages.  The  burthens  which  peculiarly  press  on  productive  industry 
have  been  enumerated  (p,  279).  "  When,"  saya  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "  the 
taxes  which  affect  the  industrious  classes  are  incraased,  such  incrense 
must  either  immedi»tely  fall  wholly  on  profits  or  irngos,  or  partly  on 
the  one  and  partly  on  the  other.  If  it  fall  on  profits,  it  makes,  of  course, 
an  equivalent  deduction  from  them ;  and  if  it  fikli  on  wages,  it  pro- 
pDrtionally  depresses  the  condition  of  the  frreat  body  of  the  people,"* 
We  have  arrived  at  the  anomalous  state  in  finance  when  two  and  two  do 
not  make  four.  Were  additional  taxes  imposed,  instead  of  increasing;, 
they  would  probably  diminish  the  total  amount  by  impairing  the  sources 
from  which  they  would  be  derived.  The  effect  of  augmented  taxes 
beyond  national  ability  was  finely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in  1807.  smouiiied  to  £4.378,000.  Between 
that  year  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  taxes  wore  imposed,  which,  ac- 
cording; to  the  calculutions  of  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  were  lo 
produce  £3,400,000,  or  to  augment  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
£7,700.000.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  that  in  the  year  1821,  when 
that  amount  ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the  whole 
revctiHi'  of  Irolaiid  iimounltJ  only  to  £3,814,000,  being  £5,53.000  leos 
than  in  1807,  previously  to  one  farthing  of  these  additional  taxes  having 
been  imposed.  Take  another  example  of  the  effect  of  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  the  years  1823 
and  1827  taxes  were  repealed  to  the  amount  of  £9482,571,  but  the 
nettloss  sustained  by  the  revenue  was  only  to  the  amount  of  £3,308,316: 
the  enormous  difference  of  £.5,874,2,5.5  being  made  up  by  increased 
consumption.  The  Whig  ministry  repealed  duties  to  tlie  amount  of 
£4,477,000  in  1831,  but  the  depression  in  all  the  great  branches  of 
national  industry  has  prevented  the  loss  sustained  by  the  revenue  6t>m' 
bein^  supplied  by  increased  consumption  in  the  proportion  experienced 
by  their  predecessors. 

III.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.     The  expense  of 
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gm'emment  to  individuaU  is  like  the  expense  of  management  to  tbe 
joint  tenants  of  an  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  praportioii 
to  their  respective  interests  in  the  estate.  In  the  observance  or  neglact 
of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation. 

IV.  The  tax  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ou^ht  to  be  cer- 
tain and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment, 
the  quantity  to  be  paid  ought  ail  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor 
and  to  every  other  person.  When  it  is  otherwise,  the  tax-payer  is  put 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate 
the  tax  on  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  eoch 
aggravation,  some  perquisite  or  advantage  to  himself. 

The  Assessed  Taxes,  especially  the  inhabited  house  duty,  and  moat 
duties  of  Excise,  contravene  this  principle. 

V.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state.  A  tax  may  either 
take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  four  following  ways : — Firsts 
the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  greater  number  of  officers,  whose  salaries 
may  cat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whose  per- 
quisites may  impose  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly^ 
it  may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  discourage  them  from 
applying  to  certain  branches  of  business  which  might  give  maintenance 
and  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges  the  people  to 
pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  the  funds  which 
might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties  which  those  individuals  incur  who  attempt  unsuccessfully 
to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  the  benefit  which  the  community  might  have  received  from  the  em- 
ployment of  their  capitals.  Fourthly^  by  subjecting  the  people  to  the 
frequent  visits  and  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  ex- 
pose them  to  much  uimecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression ;  and 
though  vexation  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  expense,  it  is  certainly  equi- 
valent to  the  expense  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem 
himself  from  it. 

Our  Excbe  and  Custom  Duties,  which  form  the  great  sources  of  public 
income,  are  mostly  a  violation  of  this  principle  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  two 
principal  objects  of  our  aristocratic  legislators  have  been,  Jirst,  to  tax 
necessaries,  not  luxuries ;  secondly y  to  tax  industry,  not  property. 
Thus  they  have  been  cutting  away,  not  at  revenue,  but  the  sources  of 
revenue ;  they  have  been  reaping  the  seed,  not  the  ripened  fruit,  and 
have  finally  exemplified  the  Fable  of  the  Goose  which  laid  golden  eggs. 
Those  who  recommend  a  direct  tax  on  property  are  right ;  nothing  less 
will  enable  the  country  to  meet  its  pecuniar}'  difficulties,  and  get  rid  of 
the  waste  and  folly  of  our  fiscal  administration. 

VI.  In  time  of  war  taxes  may  be  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  can 
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be  enail)-  borno  in  peaceabJe  tines  :  and  the  amount  of  the  additionnl 
taxea,  together  with  the  surplus  of  the  peace  establish iiient,  applied  for 
defraying  the  exponue  of  the  war. 

it  is  uot  inteuded  to  afiirm  that  the  power  of  a  aatiou  to  buttr  taxra 
is  increased  in  conseqiience  of  its  being  eo^ged  in  war.  Tlie  contntry 
is  always  the  case,  Labour,  agriculture,  coinmerce,  and  nianuracturcs, 
are  the  sources  from  which  all  revenue  is  derived.  Some  of  them  may 
be  mmelioratcd,  but  they  ari^  depres^d  on  the  whole,  and  do  not  attnin 
ihc  tolid proapertli/  tboy  would  have  attained,  hud  not  nar  intervened. 
Bui  tho  oeceasity  of  the  war,  real  or  imaginary,  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  public  mind,  and  reroociles  the  community  to  submit  to 
privations,  wbicli,  In  peaceable  times,  would  be  nccounted  insuppor- 
table. The  latter  is  the  vcnsc  in  which  the  proposition  is  intended  to  be 
understood. 

VII,  Tlie  e>:pense  of  modern  wars  has  been  generally  bo  great,  thai 
the  revenue  rnised  within  the  year  has  been  iutiulficiont  to  pay  it;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  system  of  funding',  or  antici- 
pation. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  increased  expense  of  modern 
wars ;  tlie  nature  of  our  military  weapons  ;  the  entire  scparalion  of  the 
characUST  of  the  soldier  from  that  of  the  citizen  ;  the  system  of  colonies 
and  foreign  settlements,  in  coneequeuce  of  which  a  contest,  that  a  few 
centuries  ago  would  have  been  decided  by  a  battle  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  contending  nations,  now  extends  the  ravages  of  war  to  every  part 
of  the  globe :  and,  since  the  imag'inary  system  of  the  balance  of  power 
has  prevailed,  large  sums  have  been  gntnted  by  stales,  like  England, 
more  opulent  than  wise,  as  subsidies  to  others,  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  the  common  cause.  White  these  causes  have  led  to  great  expense, 
ihc  increase  of  national  wealth  has  supplied  the  means,  and  the  Rulers 
cif  (his  nation,  in  particular,  by  artfully  supporting  the  illusion  of  a 
Sinkiijj;  Fund,  and  a  well  regubted  Bysteni  of  transfer  of  stock,  have 
been  able  to  draw  forth  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people 
than  any  other  government  in  the  world. 

VIII.  In  every  year  of  war,  where  the  funding  system  is  adopted, 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  increased ;  and  the  total  increase  of 
debt,  during  the  war,  depends  on  its  duration,  tuiil  the  annual  exceas 
of  the  expenditure  atwve  the  revenue. 

IX.  In  every  year  of  peace,  the  excess  of  the  revenue  above  the  ex- 
penditure ought  to  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  the  amount  discbai^ed  during  any  period  of  peace  depends  upon 
the  length  of  its  continuance,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  surplus, 

X.  If  the  periods  of  war,  compared  with  those  of  peace,  and  the 
annual  excess  of  the  war  expenditure,  compared  with  the  annual  savings 
during  the  peace  establishment,  be  so  related,  that  more  debt  JM  con- 
traded  in  every  war  than  is  dischai^ed  in  the  succeeding  peace,  the 
consequence  is  a  perpetual  increase  of  debt;  and  the  ultimata  eonae- 
quence  must  be,  its  amount  to  a  magnitude  which  the  nation  ia  nnabU 
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XI.  The  only  effectual  remedies  to  tlii«  danger  are  the  extension  of 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  periods  of  peace ;  frug^ity  in  peace  estab- 
lishments ;  lessening  the  war  expenses  ;  the  increase  of  taxes,  whetlier 
permanent  or  levied  during  war. 

XII.  If  the  three  former  of  these  remedies  be  impracticable,  the  last 
forms  the  only  resource.  By  increasing  the  w^ar  taxes,  the  sum  required 
to  be  raised  by  loan  is  lessened.  By  increasing  the  taxes  in  time  of 
peace,  the  sum  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  debt  is  increased.  These 
measures  may  be  followed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  savings,  in  time 
of  peace,  may  be  brought  to  an  equality  with  the  surplus  expenditure 
in  time  of  war,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  periods  of  their  rela- 
tive duration  shall  be  the  same,  for  centuries  to  come,  that  they  have 
been  for  a  century  past. 

The  difficulty,  and  even  impossibility,  of  a  further  increase  of  taxes 
has  been  considered.  Every  new  imposition,  as  the  limit  to  taxation 
approaches,  becomes  more  oppressive  and  more  unproductive;  and  if 
Government  adhere  to  an  expenditure  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  support,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  national,  or  more  properly  govern^ 
ment  bankruptcy.  So  long  as  the  practice  was  followed  of  defraying 
almost  all  the  war  expenses  by  loans,  and  imposing  taxes  only  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  the  burdens  of  war  were  so  lightly  felt,  diat  the 
promptness  of  the  Aristocracy  to  engage  in  war  was  scarcely  under  any 
restraint.  Had  the  supplies  been  raised  within  the  year,  and  most  of 
them  by  direct  taxation,  the  pressure  would  have  been  so  great,  that 
it  would  have  probably  stimulated  the  people  to  restrain  their  rulers  from 
engaging  in  hostilities  for  remote  and  delusive  objects.  Justice  to  pos- 
terity required  this.  Every  generation  has  its  own  struggles  and  con- 
tests. Of  these  and  these  only  it  ought  to  bear  the  burden ;  and  the 
great  evil  of  the  Funding  System  is,  that  it  enables  nations  to  transfer 
the  cost  of  present  follies  to  succeeding  generations. 

XIII.  When  taxation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  supplies 
adequate  to  meet  a  war  expenditure  are  raised  within  the  year,  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  will  go  on  under  the  pressure  of  existing  burdens^ 
but  without  a  continual  accumulation  of  debt,  which  would  terminate 
in  bankruptcy.  So  long  as  taxation  is  below  this  standard,  accumula- 
tion of  debt  advances ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  raise  taxation 
to  the  proper  height.  If  it  should  ever  be  carried  beyond  this  standard, 
a  gradual  discharge  of  tlie  existing  burdens  will  be  obtained ;  and  these 
circumstances  will  take  place  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  taxation  falls 
short  of  or  exceeds  the  standard  of  average  expenditure. 

XIV.  The  excess  0/ revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  Sink* 
ing  Fund  by  which  public  debt  can  be  discharged.  The  increase  of 
the  revenue  and  the  diminution  of  expense  are  the  only  means  by  which 
this  Sinking  Fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  operation  rendered  more 
effectual ;  and  all  schemes  for  discharging  the  National  Debt,  by  Sink^ 
ing  Funds  operating  by  compound  interest,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
untess  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  this  principle,  are  illusory. 

Both  these  propositions  have  been  sufficiently  established  in  our  expo- 
sition of  the  Funding  System. 
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The  labours  of  Mr,  Humo  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell  are  an  instance 
of  what  tlie  ability  and  perseveraaceof  a  few  individuals  may  accomplish. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  good  effected  as  the  evil  prevented  that 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  countr)'.  Unjer  the  long  leaden 
and  unprofitable  administration  of  Lord  liverpool,  all  the  great  branches 
of  public  expenditure  had  been  iunnally  augmenting;  and  how  far  this 
progrosbion  would  have  entenJed,  had  not  Mr.  Humo,  supported  by  a 
snjall  phalanx  of  hane»t  persong,  commenced  bis  exposures,  it  is  im* 
poBsible  to  say.  His  mode  of  attack  could  not  be  parriedi  though  an 
unofficiiil  man  himself,  he  showed  as  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
detjuls  of  the  public  accounts  aa  John  Wilson  Croker,  Peregrine 
Coortenay,  or  any  other  veteran  placeman.  Even  Sir  T.  Gooch  and 
Lord  Wha/ncliffe  were  constrained  to  admit  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  the  reductions  effected  in  the  public  departments,  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  are  chiefly  attribntablo  to  him  and  the 
gentleman  we  have  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  section  wo  purpose  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  more  palpable  abuses  in  the  government  expenditure,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  a  valuable  wofk 
of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  On  Financial  Reform.  We  intend  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  gentleman's  publication,  though  we  cannot  say  the  member 
for  Queen's  County  is  on  object  of  our  exclusive  admiration:  he  is  too 
much  of  a  doctrinaire  for  us,  and  appears  to  repose  too  implicit  con- 
fidence in  tho  dogmas  of  the  Ricardo  school,— the  disciples  of  which 
know  as  much  about  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  its  embarrassments,  as  the  nadves  of  Kamschatka. 
But  this  infirmity  of  the  honourable  Baronet  does  not  impair  the  utility 
of  fhp  facts  ho  ha.'=  published,  nor  depreciate  the  important  infomi^itiou 
collectc'd  by  llic  Finance  Committee  of  1828,  over  wbicli  he  so  ably 
presided. 

The  following  is  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  list  of  the  several  departments 
entrusted  with  the  business  of  expending  the  public  money,  pursuant  to 
the  general  appropriation  of  it  by  parliament: —  * 

1.  The  Treasury,  IncludiD);  the  Commissariat  Departmaot  in  IWBytMMi 

2.  The  Exchequer 4S,000 

3.  Tbe  Audit-Office  in  182B 3S,9IT 

4.  The  Bank  or  England,  do 307,697 

5.  The  C«inmi99iuneru  of  the  Sia king  Fond,  do 10,930 

G.  TheCiril  DeparlmenI  of  tlieAncy,  do 108,817 

7.  Do.  of  ibe  Navy,  do 179,647 

B.  Do.  of  the  Orduauco  (llic  Tower  and  Pall  Mall,}  da 67,061 

£779,011 


The  expense  of  the  Treasury  department  was,  in  1797,  only  £44,066; 
so  that  it  has  nearly  doubled;  although  the  revenue,  the  superintending 
of  which  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  the  treasury,  was  as  great  as 
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in  1827.  Does  not  this  show  the  profusion  with  which  salaries  have 
been  increased,  and  offices  multiplied?  There  are  no  fewer  than  fifltoen 
clerks  in  the  treasury,  who  receive  salaries  amounting  to  £1000;  five 
of  these  fifteen  receive  £1,500  a-year  each  and  upwards.  Their  duties 
are  little  more  than  nominal;  they  seldom  attend  their  offices  but  to 
look  over  the  newspapers;  many  of  them  hold  two  or  more  offices  and 
sinecures;  yet  with  all  their  official  appointments,  so  little  are  they 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  that  they  may  be  mostly  seen  driving 
about  town  in  their  stanhopes,  and  whiling  their  time  in  the  club-houses. 

The  Exchequer.— This  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  lucrative 
establishments  under  government.  As  the  chief  duty  of  the  exchequer 
is  that  of  superintendence,  in  taking  care  that  there  are  no  issues  of 
public  money  by  the  Treasury  contrary  to  parliamentary  direction,  it 
ought  to  be  discharged  by  a  very  few  officers,  or  altogether  abolished. 
However,  neither  economy  nor  common  sense  are  objects  sought  to  be 
attained.  The  forms  by  which  business  is  carried  on  are  extremely  anti> 
quated  and  ridiculous,  and  as  remote  from  modern  practice  as  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandize  by  packhorse  and  bells  is  from  the  cheapness 
and  despatch  of  a  rail- road.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  a  brief 
description  of  the  constitution  of  this  office,  and  the  mummery  and 
nonsense  daily  perpetrated  there. 

The  Exchequer  is  divided  into  seven  different  departments;  the 
tellers,  the  pells,  the  king's  remembrancers,  the  lord  treasurer's,  the 
auditor's  office,  the  tally-court,  and  the  pipe-office.  The  pipe-office 
alone  has  seven  subsidiary  absurdities ;  among  these  are  the  clerk  of  the 
nichills,  the  clerk  of  the  estreats,  and  the  cursitor  baron;  besides 
which,  are  eight  sworn  attornies,  two  board-end  clerks,  and  eight 
clerks  attached  to  the  sworn  attornies.  From  the  inquiries  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission,  it  seems  these  are  nearly  all  sinecurists.  Two  of 
the  witnesses  examined  had  been  in  the  office,  one  eight  and  the  other 
twenty-five  years,  and  they  stated,  during  that  time,  five  out  of  the 
eight  attornies  never  came  near  the  office,  living  in  the  country  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  London.  The  duties  of  their  clerks  were 
not  more  onerous.  Three  of  them  were  at  school  long  after  being 
appointed  to  their  situations.  One  of  them  admitted  that,  subsequently 
to  his  nomination,  he  was  five  years  at  school  at  Chelsea,  two  years  in 
a  conveyancer's  office,  and  that  he  now  practised  as  a  barrister,  and 
might  look  into  the  office  once  in  a  month.-  The  board -end  clerks 
laboured  under  similar  lack  of  duties;  and  as  to  the  clerk  of  the  nichills^ 
the  name  is  sufficient  to  indicate  his  heavy  and  responsible  functions. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Exchequer  is,  yearly  to  send  down  five  great 
rolls  of  parchment  to  the  sheriffs,  containing  accounts  of  supposed 
debtors  to  the  crown  during  the  last  300  years.  The  sheriff  is  bound 
to  summon  a  jury,  in  order  to  ascertain  wliat  money  is  due  to  the  crown 
on  the  roll.  The  sending  of  the  roll  down  and  up  again,  occasions 
considerable  expense,  and  is  as  useless  a  task  as  the  labours  of  Sisyphus. 
The  farcical  ceremony  of  passing  the  sheriffs'  accounts  is  of  a  piece  with 
tJie  rest,  and  resembles  a  game  on  the  draught-board.     Under  the  pre- 
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teoce  of  testing  the  nrrount,  tbe  practice  is  to  throw,  in  the  presence 
of  t)ie  cursilur  baron,  smBll  copper  coins  behind  a  hnt,  from  one  litlli> 
square  of  the  cloth  on  the  table  to  iinotlicr:  when  the  sberifls'  accounM 
are  correct,  a  peraou  cries  out  "  tot ;"  when  ioaccumte,  nnolher  person 
cries  "  nel;"  and  according'  aa  these  wonlfl  are  ntierpd,  the  copper 
coins  are  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  chequers  to  another.  AH  thmo 
antics  were,  probably,  of  use  prior  to  the  invention  of  nricbmotic  and 
book-keeping,  but  are  now  as  irrelevant  as  the  idle  pageant  of  a  eoru- 
mtion  or  lord  mayor 'a  show, 

Tiie  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  paid  in  to  the  tcilcrs  is  a 
simitar  burlesque  on  real  life.  There  are  four  telleri,  and  each  haa  n 
little  pew  or  cabin,  itt  wliich  he  or  his  deputy  sits,  with  n  suitable  com- 
plement of  clerks,  fur  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
nominally  paid  to  him,  but  in  reality  to  the  clerks  of  tho  Bunk  of  Bng~ 
land,  three  of  whom  attend  in  an  ndjoiiling  room  to  receive  the  money 
paid  out  of  the  Bank  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  again.  Tlic  tollers, 
under  the  mocker)'  of  receiving  the  stamp,  excise,  and  other  dutict>, 
■tgn  n  parchment,  written  in  a  mixture  of  latin  or  Sason,  or  other 
jargon,  which  is  as  unintelligible  to  any  one  but  a  toller  as  the  unknown 
tongues  of  Mr.  Irving.  They  next  pass  a  roll  through  a  pipe  into  a  room 
below,  and  there  it  is  cut  into  a  particular  shape,  and  carried  to  the 
auditors  of  the  Exchequer.  A  wooden  tally  was  formerly  used,  vhicli, 
within  the  last  two  yenra,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  parchment. 
But  the  inconveoienco  and  absurdity  of  the  formality  is  .so  great,  that 
E-tchequer  payments  have  been  lately  abolished,  and  they  are  now 
managed  by  clerks  of  the  Treasury. 

From  MadoK's  History  of  the  Court  of  Eic/iequer,  it  uppewa, 
scarcely  anv  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  department  sinco  the  reign 
of  Hcur>-  I'l.  Tho  roiwun  is  nbvioufl  enongh.  There  are  voslcd  rights, 
claims  of  seniority,  and  reversionary  interests  in  the  way ;  and  no  reforni 
can  be  introduced  till  all  these  expectancies  are  satisfied,  and  it  has  been 
(he  policy  hitherto  to  take  special  care  such  expectancies  never  shall  be 
satisfied,  by  promptly  filling  up  every  vacant  appointment  the  moment 
it  occurs.  The  most  valuable  sinecures  in  the  Exchequer  are  held  by 
peers  and  their  relatives,  and  the  emolument,  fees,  and  patronage  are 
so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  the  carnival  doings  we  h«v« 
described  have  been  so  carefully  preserved. 

For  the  gratili ration  of  tax  payers  we  subjoin  a  Statement  of  the 
sums  annually  swamped  in  the  *'  great  Exchequer  job," 

Audilcir'sOmce  *        *.     rf. 

Salari. 15,004    V    ^ 

CualiiijiGncics  uakauwn  rnim  llic  want  of  ducumtnls,  in  km  offia 
pntfeititf!  la  ckttk  all  the  Btker  dqiarlmeiil*  vf  Ihe  alale. 

I'i'lls'onke.    Salntiea £7,600    9  10 

iKiilin  Bene  its TO  15     3 

7.0TT     S      I 

Carried  rorwanl... .£20,081  U    91 
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Brought  forward.. •.£S0^1  14    H 

Tellers'  Offices. 

Marquis  Camden's  Salaries 5,700    0    0 

Contingencies 312    9  11 

6,019     S  II 

Earl  Balhursfs  Salaries    «,800    O  0 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Yorke's  Salaries W^^     5  4 

Spencer  Percival,  Esq.'s  Salaries  5^96  14  0 

Four  Money  Porters 1,020    4  D 

Contingencies  of  the  four  departments,  exclusive  of  statioii- 

ery,  the  expense  of  which  is  unknown ^^*    *  * 

£44,792    4    9i 

Of  this  sum  about  one-fourth  is  paid  for  sinecures,  8o  complate» 
that  in  the  words  of  the  return,  '^  the  Teller  b  empowered  by  his  patent 
to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  transacts  all  the  business  of  the  office.  The 
Teller  himself  does  not,  nor  has  it  been  usual  for  him,  to  execute  any 
part  of  it  whatsoever." 

The  Auditor  is  virtually  a  sinecure;  the  money  porter s^  who  perfona 
tlie  heavy  drudgery  of  carr)'ing  slipB  of  paper  and  parchment,  are  paid 
indifferently  well ;  and  there  arc  five  heads  of  offices  who  have  depntiet 
to  act  for  them  *'  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  office  during 
any  occasional  absence." 

The  following  gives  an  account  of  the  salaries  received  for  "  renpoii- 
sibility,"  and  of  those  paid  for  work. 

£        9.    d. 

Total  expense  in  salaries 44,200    2    4} 

Four  Tellers  at  £2,700  per  annum £10,800 

One  Auditor    4,000 

Five  Heads  of  Departments. 6,400 

Four  Money  Porters £1,020    4    0 

Deduct  as  wages   320    4    0 


700 


Salaries 


r  for  Sinecures  or  <<  Responsibility'* 20,900    0    0 

(for  Work 23,396    2    4) 


The  Commissioners  of  1831  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
machinery  should  be  entirely  swept  away,  and  suggest  the  erection  of 
a  new  office  upon  a  new  system — but  then,  agreeably  with  the  established 
routine  in  such  cases,  the  public  will  have  to  provide  double — salaries 
for  the  new,  and  pensions  and  compensations  for  the  old  officials  ! 

The  Audit  Office, — Tliis  is  as  snug  and  delightful  a  retreat  as  any 
in  the  public  departments.  Were  a  proper  system  adopted  in  keeping 
the  public  accounts,  this  office  might  be  dispensed  with.  In  1806,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  audit  department,  and  the  way  this 
was  set  about  is  a  very  apt  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reforming  govern- 
ment abuses  in  those  days.     A  chairman  of  the  Board  was  created, 
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salary  £1,500;  four  new  memberB,  each  £1,200;  BiiecrGtary,  aforeiffnor, 
£1,000;  six  inspectors,  each  £600;  and  eight  additional  examiners;  with 
numerous  other  appnintmenlG,  which  increased  the  expense  frMn  nbout 
£14,000  to  £38,000;  and  after  all  the  estiblinhnieiit  was  made  leas 
efficient  than  nnd^r  the  old  and  leas  OTcpensive  syBtem. 

Civil  Department  of  Ike  Army. — The  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
*  fbrcGE  is  a  sinecure.  The  business  is  perfomit-d  by  a  deputy  and  three 
cashiers.  As  each  of  these  persons  has  a  power  of  drawing  money  out 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  own  order,  the  effect  of  the  office  being 
a  sinecure  is  to  diminish  considerahly  the  security  of  the  public*  It  is 
also  attended  with  this  further  inconvenience,  that  it  multiplies  the  nnra- 
her  of  imprest  accountants,  and  thus  augments  the  difficulty  of  establiah- 
ing  a  proper  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts. 

The  account  called  .trmy  EilraoTdiniiries  ia  liable  to  great  abuse 
and  myelilication.  Under  this  head,  payments  are  made  which  have 
nothing  to  do  vrith  the  army ;  the  sums  voted  by  parliament  seldom  ex- 
ceed £900,  while  the  sum  expended  commonly  amounts  to  three  mil- 
lIoD».  This  scheme  scrros  to  conceal  from  the  public  a  great  deal  of 
wasteAi]  and  itle^t  expenditnre  ;  for  instance,  the  sum  paid  at  honio  to 
colonial  agents,  and  the  sum  drawn  from  abroad  for  colonial  expenses, 
although  they  are  wholly  for  civil  colonial  purposes,  are  paid  as  aruly 
extraordinarics,  and  without  any  previous  vote  of  parliament ;  which  Is 
thus,  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  mislead  by  the  ajinual 
production  of  an  account  with  "  a  perfectly  fabie  title." 

The  employing  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts  abroad  was  suggested 
in  Consequence  of  the  great  accumulation  of  accounts  during  the  war  ; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  motives  which  originated  the  plan 
have  gradually  ceased  to  have  any  force,  and  therefore  the  public  ou^ht 
to  be  saved  the  expense  of  such  useless  functionaries.  Where  too  is  the 
necessity  for  incurring  the  expense  of  having  nrmy  agents  ?  The  ac- 
counts of  the  paymaaters  of  regiments  are  examined  at  the  War-office, 
and  not  by  (he  ogenle  ;  and  all  the  agentx  do  for  the  public  is  to  re- 
ceive nioiipy  friim  the  pnymasfirs  of  the  forces,  nral  to  pay  with  it  the 
drafts  of  the  regimental  paymasters:  the  other  duties  are  private,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  officers  of  the  army. 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. — This  establishment  might 
be  appropriated  to  much  better  purposes  than  the  nursing  of  some  dozen 
or  so  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  Long  after  the  peace  the  Academy 
was  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  £30,000  and  upwards ;  the 
average  cost  to  the  public  of  the  cadets  admitted  to  commissioiu  in 
the  army,  in  1820,  was  £920  each.  The  charge  for  civil  officers,  pro- 
fessors and  masters,  for  the  year  ending  in  1831,  was  £3402.  Eren 
thia  is  too  much  ;  especially  as  the  knowledge  taught  at  the  Academy 
is  quite  elementary,  and  might  just  as  well  be  learnt  at  any  private  mili- 

■  Sir  ti.  faniell  on  FiDSUclal  RelbHn,  p.  141. 
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tary  school.  If  instruction  were  made  to  begin  at  the  Academy  just 
^vhcrc  it  stops  at  present,  that  is,  when  the  cadets  are  seveateen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  in  keeping  it  up; 
because  the  instruction  afforded  to  officers  might  be  of  such  a  descriptioa 
in  the  higher  branches  of  military  art,  as  could  not  be  attained  else- 
where. 

Department  of  the  Navy  and  Dock  Yards, — ^The  first  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty  has  a  salary  of  £4,500,  with  an  official  resi- 
dence, and  four  other  commissioners  £1,000  a-year  with  an  official  resi- 
dence each ;  the  first  secretary  £3,000,  the  second  do  1 ,500 ;  the 
comptroller  of  the  navy  has  £2,000,  with  a  residence,  the  deputy-comp- 
troller of  ditto,  £1,200;  besides  which,  are  an  immense  number  of  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  and  commissioners  of  the  dock-yards  with  sala- 
ries of  £1,000  each.  A  most  objectionable  office  kept  up  by  the  Tories 
was  the  treasurership  of  the  navy — a  mere  sinecure  ;  it  has  been  conso- 
lidated by  the  Whigs  with  the  vice-presidentship  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Tlie  expenditure  in  the  Royal  Dock-yards  and  arsenab  is  most  lavish 
in  storekeepers,  clerks,  chaplains,  surgeons,  measurers,  master-atten- 
dant, master-shipwright  and  others,  many  of  whom  are  apparently  kept 
up  for  mutual  superintendence,  and  forming  a  gradation  of  office  and 
multiplication  of  expense  wholly  unnecessar}\  Not  a  single  trade  is 
carried  on  without  a  master;  there  is  a  master-smith,  bricklayer,  sail- 
maker,  rigger,  rope-maker,  painter,  and  others ;  they  have  each  £250 
a-year,  and  many  of  them  have  not  above  four  or  five  men  under  their 
superintendence.  How  differently  private  and  public  business  is  con- 
ducted, was  strikingly  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrow.  There  is 
a  private  builder  who  employs  250  shipwrights :  he  has  one  foreman, 
one  measurer,  two  clerks,  and  ten  labourers.  In  Woolwich  yard,  which 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  there  are  248  shipwrights,  eighteen  clerks,  six 
masters'  of  trades,  eight  foremen,  eight  measurers,  eleven  cabin-keepers ; 
besides  surgeons,  boatswain,  wardens,  and  other  people.  The  whole  esta- 
blishment of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  at  the  dock- 
yard, amounts  to  £155,000,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  work  done 
by  artificers  and  labourers,  &c.  is  £502,000.  It  thus  appears  that  for 
every  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  paid  to  the  men,  there  is  a  pound  paid 
for  superintendence. 

The  Paymaster  of  the  Marines  has  a  salary  of  £1,000,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  which  might  be  very  well  annexed  to  the  Navy-office. 
'*  As  to  the  reasons,"  says  Sir  H.  Pamell,  *'  that  are  given  to  the  con- 
trar}%  they  are  so  plainly  nothing  more  than  ingenious  pretexts  for  main- 
taining a  lucrative  office,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  notice 
them." 

The  naval  accounts,  as  indeed  all  the  accounts  of  the  public  offices, 
are  kept  on  a  confused  and  most  inconvenient  principle,  from  the 
want  of  a  well-arranged  plan  of  book-keeping.  Each  description  of 
expenditure  has  its  distinct  set  of  books,  making  thirty-three  in  all, 
and  tending  greatly  to  the  increiise  of  expense  by  the  multiplication  of 
clerks.     At  present  the  payment  of  oihcers  and  seamen*s  wages  is  made 
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in  the  presence  of  four  clerki;,  id  order  to  harp  iliree  clerki  checking 
the  aecnracy  of  every  siim  piiid  by  the  fuurth.  Ab  these  clerkB  are 
Hcleeled  from  difierent  branches,  and  aa  eacli  keeps  a  book,  so  many 
books  are  kept  in  tripJicate,  that  they  lunount,  in  iho  whole,  to  1580 
supcmuraerary  volumes. 

Increate  in   Peace  Eslablishmentn.—ThD  following  compurisou  uf 
the  pesce  establiphments  of  1792  and  of  1831  is  \tty  iiistnictire. 

,  •                                                         Y«rlT02.  VeaT  1931, 

t*           Ann; £3,330,149  £  a,9UI,l(l3 

Varj ]^Ha,4H2  a,3U'J.C0S 

OrdDKDCe 444,8«3  1,OI»,aafl 

ToUlcliarge....  £4,700,601      £i3,0U,OI<I* 


It  ibua  appears  the  peace  esUblishment  of  1831  exceeds  thsl  of 
1792  nearly  threefold,  and  that,  since  1815,  upwards  of  250  milliotiH 
have  been  expended  an  soldiers,  sailors,  ships,  and  artillery  ;  nitliough 
we  have  been  all  the  time  in  a  stale  of  ^neral  tranquillity.  The  only 
ground  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  expenditure,  so  enormous- 
ly great  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  fonner  peace  estsblislim^nt,  is 
the  e?[pediency  ofbein^  at  alt  limes  prepared  for  war.  So  that  after 
expending  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  millions  in  the  purchase  of  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace  ;  afler  sacrificing  millions  in  fortifying  Belgium 
againel  French  aggression  ;  after  erecting-  splendid  and  costly  monumeii (a 
to  commemornte  the  glorious  Iriumpli?;  of  U'alerl'X'  :  nfter  all  these 
efforts,  glories,  and  sacrifices,  we  cannot  yet  sit  down  in  iftfety, 
without  bristling  on  all  sides  with  cannons  and  bayonets.  Is  this,  we 
ask,  any  proof  of  precession  in  human  affaire?  Is  this  the  boaated 
"  settlement  of  Europe  ?"  Are  these  the  blessings  of  legitimate  aitd 
constitutional  monarchies  ?  Are  nations,  in  their  relations  b>  each  other, 
always  to  exemplify  the  condition  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
couched  lance,  watchful  eye,  and  trembling  heart,  fearing  to  be  the 
victim  of  beasts  of  prey  or  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  hia 
not  less  savage  fellow -creature  ?  If  these  are  all  the  guarantees  of 
social  happiness  which  aristocratic  governments  can  give,  wo  say, — 
Away  with  them  !  let  us  try  new  men,  new  principles,  and  new  insti- 

A  principal  cause  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  the  number  and  establishments  of  the  army.  From  the 
inquiries  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  appears  that,  in  1792,  the 
number  of  all  ranks  in  the  army  was  57,251 ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  they  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

■  Annual  Finaoce  Account!,  p.  81.  Sesa.  1811. 
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bXpensb  of  the  household  troops. 


Great  Britain 17,007 

Ireland 11,901 

East  Indies 10,700 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Bemada 0,001 

Gibraltar  4,SS1 

Westlndia  Islands    6,886 

New  South  Wales 475 


67,951 


In  1828,  the  number  of  all  ranks  was  116,738 ;  the  distributioii 
as  follows : — 

Great  Britain   29,616 

Ireland 23,969 

Colonies     87,037 

Eastlndies 26,110 

116,788 


The  chief  part  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  as  under : — 

Increase  in  the  New  Colonies  •••  17*118 

Increase  in  the  Old  Colonies   849 

Increase  in  Great  Britain 9,094 

Increase  in  Ireland 10,868 

Increase  in  the  Elast  Indies    14,287 

51,705 


Allowing  that  the  extent  of  our  foreign  possessions  has  rendered 
necessary  an  increase  in  the  army,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  houMekotd 
troops,  as  they  are  never  sent  abroad  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
branch  of  the  service,  and  in  dragoons,  that  there  has  been  the  gpreoAeot 
augmentation.  The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  of  Ufe  and 
foot  guards  and  cavalry  at  the  two  periods : — 


RANK  and  FILE. 

Officer*  and  Non- 
CommlMioned 
Officers  in  1830. 

Total  of  Men 

and    Officen   in 

1830. 

Increaae  la  Ka«k 

1792. 

1830. 

and  File  ia 
1H30. 

Life  Guards    .... 
Horse  Guards    .. 
Dragoon  Guards  . 

Dragoons    

Foot  Guards  . . . . 

411 
261 

696 
2,080 
3,126 

688 

344 
2,*i68  ) 
5.152  ) 
5,760 

187 
86 

1,506 

848 

875 
430 

9,326 

6,608 

277 

8S 

tl,97i 

J  3.071 

2,684 

Total  Number   .. 

6,574 

14,212 

2,627 

17,239 

8,038 

These  are  the  most  expensive  classes  in  the  army,  and  chiefly  kept 
for  domestic  use.    The  sums  saved   by  the   reduction  of  the   cavalry 
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IbrcG  would  be  very  conaide ruble,  since  tlie  expenses  of  every  horsenian 
■re  nenrly  as  greal  ns  those  of  tlie  junior  clerks  in  the  public  offices, 
tome  of  uliom  have  been  so  unspnringly  reduced  that  their  superiors  might 
BDJor,  undiminished,  their  OTcrgroivn  emoluitienta.  The  expense  of  & 
dragoon  and  horse,  exclusive  of  fora^,  &e.  is  £57  a  year,  anil  of  a  life 
■nd  horse  guurdsnmn  £75  a  year ;  u-hilat  the  chargti  for  infantry  of  the 
Uoe  is  only  £31  per  man. 

The  ^mards  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  raaintenanco  of  the  peace 
in  the  tnetropolis,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bank,  the  Tuu-er,  and 
royal  palaces.  But  there  can  be  less  need  of  this  expensive  corps  now 
we  hate  a  military  police,  for  the  secDrity  of  property  and  persons,  and 
ready  to  aid  the  established  authorities  in  case  of  pivil  commotion.  Surely 
4000  conatablce,  trained,  or^iiniaed,  and  bnrnicked,  and  under  ttie 
entire  control  of  Ministers,  might  enable  them  to  dispense  vrith  at  least 
(me  regiment  of  the  household  ibrce. 

Many  millions  have  been  unnecessarily  expended,  since  the  Peace, 
on  our  maritime  establishments.  In  1830,  30,000  seamen  were 
Totcd,  and  £1,657,601  to  defray  the  chaises  of  tlieir  wages  and 
victuals.  With  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  the 
navnl  force  of  every  other  power  is  less  than  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1793.  Neither  Spain  nor  Holland  has  any  navy  of  conse- 
qnence ;  and  Fiance,  which  nt  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
had  eighty  efficient  ships  of  the  line,  hfls  now  not  more  than  forty. 
What  occasion,  then,  can  there  be  for  Great  Britain  to  e:tpend  annually 
jEI  ,300,000  on  her  dock-ynrds,  and  incor  a  naval  e3ipendituro, 
ftltogetlier^  of  more  than  fivi*  milllnns  ' 

Expenditure  of  the  Colonies. — These  are  a  tremendona  burdtea  on 
the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  chiefly  to  provide  goremorships, 
secretaryships,  registrarships,  agencies,  and  sinecures  for  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  their  connexions.  No  parliamentary  document  shews  what 
the  whole  expense  is  that  is  paid  by  English  taxes  on  account  of  the 
colonies.  It  Is  generally  estimated  that  from  two  to  three  millions  are 
paid  for  the  army,  navy,  and  various  civil  charges ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  public  pay  full  two  millions  more  for  sugar  and  timber  than 
they  ought  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  prices  occasioned  by 
the  protection  given  to  the  colonists  by  the  higher  duties  imposed  on 
these  articles  when  imported  from  foreign  countries.* 

There  are  only  three  ways  that  the  Colonies  can  be  of  any  advantage. 
1.  In  furnishing  a  military  force;  2.  In  supplying  the  parent  state 
with  a  revenue ;  3.  In  affording  commercial  advantages. 

Instead  of  furnishing  a  military  force,  the  colonies  are  always  a 
great  drain  upon  our  military  resources,  particularly  in  war,  when 
thoy  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  their  defence. 
With  respect  to  revenue,  it  has  been  declared,  by  the  act  of  the  18 
Geo.  III.  that  no  taxes  or  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  colonies,  except 


•  Sir  Henry  ParDell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  SS4. 
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for  their  use.  As  to  commercial  advanta^^s,  if  the  colonial  trade 
were  quite  free,  our  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies  would  re- 
semble the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  independent  conntiies; 
and,  with  our  unrivalled  superiority  in  capital,  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  skill,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  unrestricted  competition  ?  What 
have  we  lost  by  the  independence  of  the  United  States  ?  Nothing :  the 
nobility  have  lost  provincial  governorships ;  but  the  population  of  both 
countries  has  been  enriched  and  benefited  by  the  vast  augmentation  in 
their  mercantile  intercourse. 

Tlie  rage  for  colonies  has  been  one  of  the  great  big  blunders  of  our 
national  policy,  originating:  in  the  vain  glory  of  conquest  and  aristo- 
cratic cupidity.  England  has  neither  conferred  nor  derived  social 
happiness  from  territorial  acquisitions.  We  may  have  imparted  strength 
to  others,  but  have  received  in  return  only  the  disease  of  monopolies 
and  vast  individual  accumulations.  How,  indeed,  could  the  results  have 
been  more  favorable  ?  A  great  nation,  possessing  within  herself  the 
resources  of  wealth  and  civilization,  what  advantage  can  she  derive 
from  exhausting  her  energies  in  rearing  to  maturity  and  fostering 
ingratitude  in  the  unfledged  offspring  of  future  empires?  Between 
old  and  infant  communities  there  is  not  reciprocity  of  interest ;  the 
latter  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  experience,  laws,  institutions, 
warlike  power,  and  riches  of  the  former  without  yielding  countervailing 
advantages  :  it  is  strength  allying  itself  to  weakness — the  full-grown 
oak  bending  to  the  palsying  embrace  of  the  creeping  ivy. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  fatuity  of  our  conduct  in  this  respect, 
that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  a 
happier  community  had  our  s\i^y  never  extended  over  the  border. 
Scotland  has  benefited  by  the  Union :  her  soil  has  been  fertilised  bj 
our  capital,  and  her  greedy  sons  have  enriched  tliemselves  by  sinecures 
and  pensions,  the  produce  of  English  taxes;  but  what  has  England 
gained  from  the  connexion  ?  The  generous  and  intellectual  character 
of  her  Saxon  race  has  not  been  improved  by  amalgamation  with  Scotch 
metaphysics,  thrift,  and  servility.  Again,  what  benefits  have  we 
derived  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ?  Her  uncultivated  wastes,  too, 
will  be  made  fruitful  by  English  money,  unless  the  connexion  be 
prematurely  severed:  but  what  boon  in  return  can  she  confer  on 
England  ?  Her  miserable  children  have  poured  out  their  blood  in  our 
wars  of  despotism ;  our  rich  Aristocracy  have  been  made  richer  by  the 
rental  of  her  soil ;  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the  empire  has  been 
augmented :  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  benefits  communicated  to  the 
mass  of  the  English  population.  Certainly  we  do  not  recognise  them 
in  the  degraded  situation  of  the  "  men  of  Kent,"  depressed  by  compe- 
tition with  the  Hibernian  peasantr}* ;  neither  have  the  moral  habits  of 
our  rural  and  manufacturing  population  been  bettered  by  commingling 
with  the  wretched  and  half- civilized  emigrants  from  Munster  and 
Cohnaught. 

But  these,  at  best,  are  only  unprofitable  lamentations ;  it  is  vain  to 
repine  at  remediless  evils  ;  tlie  union  of  England,  Scotland,  and   Ire- 
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tand,  b,  we  presume,  indissoluble  :  wo  are  married,  ns  the  saying  is, 
for  belter  and  worse,  and  we  muBt  make  the  best  of  an  anprafiuble 
alliniice- 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  colonies  is  in  rendering  tbcm 
a  desirable  refii^  la  a  redundant  population.  But  the  Aristocracy 
decline  making  them  snbeervicnt  to  the  purposes  of  an  extensive  plan  Of 
emigration,  because  of  the  expense ;  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  not  for  the 
benetil  of  themselves,  but  of  the  industrious  orders,  and  this  thej 
begrudge ;  they  prefer  subduing  (he  clamours  of  a  starving  people  1^ 
special  commissiuns  and  improved  mnn-lrnps  mtber  ihaii  by  providing 
the  means  by  nhich  the  unemployed  labourer  and  artisan  may  transport 
his  superfluous  industry  to  tlie  banks  of  (he  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shoree 
of  Australia. 

Although  the  Oli^rchs  arc  bo  parsimonious  when  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  concerned,  they  are  reckless  enough  about  expense  when  it 
ministers  only  indirectly  to  their  own  gralilication  and  ambition.  It 
appears,  from  the  Incjuiriea  of  the  Finance-Committee,  that  the  collective 
expenditure  of  five  of  our  colonies  has  exceeded,  on  an  account  of  ten 
and  more  Tears,  the  colonial  revenues  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  it, 
so  as  to  have  constituted  a  deficiency  of  £^,5'24,000,  and  that  this 
deficiency  was  paid  by  the  Treasury,  although  the  surplus  expenditure 
h:ul  been  incurred  without  previous  communication  with  ministers  ;  nor 
docs  it  appear  ministers  had  any  previous  knowledge  either  of  the  amount 
of  the  colonial  revenues  or  the  chaises  upon  them.  Can  any  thing 
more  eti-ikingly  show  the  careless  and  lavish  system  on  which  the 
aSbirsof  the  nation  have  been  conducted  ?  We  subjoin  an  abstract  of 
the  returns  to  parliament  of  the  colonies  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown  colonies  above  the  civil  e.T. 
penditure  amounted  to  £1,453,842,  and  this  was  all  which  remained 
applicable  to  a  military  expenditure  of  £3,733,939,  leaving  £2,280,097 
to  bo  paid  out  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  excise,  and  custom-duties  of 
the  people  of  England. 

Slalement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Five  Crown  Colonies 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Herries's  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Morton,  af  the 

-Uth  March,  1827.— Pari.  Paper,  No.  352.  Sess.  1830. 
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Of  these  colonies,  three  of  them — Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Ci^  of 
Good  Hope — are  chiefly  of  use  to  the  East-India  Company,  who  ought 
to  defray  the  charges  of  their  military  protection.  Many  other  of  oar 
colonies  are  equally  valueless  as  objects  of  national  utility.  Of  iHiat 
use  is  the  retention  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar  in 
our  hands  ?  The  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone  and  on  the  west  coaat  of 
Africa  ought  to  be  abandoned,  having  entirely  fisuled  in  the  attainmeiit 
of  the  object  intended.  No  reason  can  be  shown  why  Canada,  Nofar 
Scotia,  and  other  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America,  would  not 
be  as  available  to  British  enterprise,  if  they  were  made  independent 
states.  Neither  our  manufactures,  commerce,  nor  shipping  would  be 
injured  by  such  a  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  the  nation 
lost  by  Canada?  According  to  Sir  H.  Pamell,  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
have  been  already  expended ;  the  annual  sum  payable  out  of  "RngKi^li 
taxes  is  full  £600,000  a-year ;  and  there  has  been  a  plan  in  progress 
for  two  or  three  years  to  fortify  Canada,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  three 
millions.  Either  the  Boroughmongers  or  the  people  must  have  been 
absolutely  mad  to  tolerate  for  so  many  years  such  useless  waste  of  public 
resourcea 

The  Slave-Trade.—On  this  subject  Sir  H.  Pamell  says,—**  The 
great  sum  of  £5,700,000  has  already  been  expended  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  of  government  for  co-operating  with  other  countries 
in  putting  down  the  slave-trade,  and  the  annual  current  expenses 
amount  to  nearly  £400,000.  But  the  attempt  appears  to  Imve  altoge- 
ther failed.  The  governments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  make  no  efforts  whatever  to  enforce 
the  laws  for  putting  down  the  traitic ;  and  the  persons  in  authority  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil  not  only  neglect  to  execute  the  laws,  bat  in  some 
cases  have  been  engaged  in  it  themselves.  So  that  our  treaties  and 
laws,  where  such  parties  are  concerned,  are  so  much  waste  paper,  and 
spending  money  to  try  to  give  effect  to  them  is  perfect  folly.  The  African 
Institution  say,  in  their  twentieth  report,  '  The  slave-trade  has  increased 
during  the  last  year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  prizes  taken, 
it  continues  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.'  Surely  here  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  saving  £400,000  a-year,  now  expended  to  so  little  pur- 
pose/'— Financial  Reform,  pp.  231,  232.  Human  suffering  is  equally 
painful  to  bear,  whether  inflicted  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
on  black  or  white  men,  and  we  should  be  sorry,  even  for  the  s^e  of 
economy,  that  any  measures  should  be  adopted  tending  to  revive  the 
hellish  traffic  in  Negroes.  But,  after  all,  we  ought  to  look  at  komCm. 
The  horrors  of  the  '  middle  passage '  did  not  transcend  those  of  the 
infernal  factory  systkm  :  in  the  former  adults  were  the  chief  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  wealth ;  in  the  latter  it  is  helpless  infancy. 
If  one  remonstrate  with  any  of  the  Crcesuses  of  the  North  on  the 
cruelty  of  exacting  such  long  and  severe  hours  of  labour  from  children 
and  apprentices,  their  only  defence  is, — '*  If  we  did  not  do  it,  others 
would — we  should  be  undersold  in  the  market"  So  with  them  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  political  economy — of  profit  and  accumulation  of  capi- 
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tal— Dot  of  humiinity.  But  we  ahull  take  leave  to  tell  these  lords  of  tha 
loom  that  they  have  another  alleniative  ;  they  might  bo  conteot  with 
amnsBing  Bomething  less,  as  a  passport  into  the  ai'btocratic  cirrle,  than 
a  miUjon  or  a  million  and  a  halJF  of  money  hy  mutilating,  niisshapia^, 
and  abridging  the  lives  of  God'a  creatures :  hut  this  ibey  will  not  do ; 
they  will  persist  in  realizing  their  cent,  per  cent,  and  rather  than  forego 
it  will  have  their  '  pound  of  flesh,' — they  will  see  orphans'  eyc-balla  start 
from  their  sockets,  and  their  tendons  crack,  through  unwholesome  long- 
protracled  toil — and  this  too  in  a  country  where  society  is  hourly  threat- 
ened with  dissolution — where  internal  peace  and  the  security  of  propeity 
are  endangered  by  the  multitude  of  unemployed  artizans  ! 

ijpense  of  Civil  Government. — The  expense  of  conducting  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  including  the  king,  the  three  eecjetaries  of 
state,  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Mint,  and  judicial  establishments, 
is  about  £2,000,000.  The  progressive  increase  of  expense,  in  some 
departments,  is  as  follows: — 

Home  Department    £14,4'23         £3^,916 

Foreign  Department 34,495  65,681 

Ckilonial  Dep.-irtmenl    -  -  •  ■        9,111  39,824 

£58,019      £137,221 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  charge  of  these  tliree  departments  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1 796^a  period  of  liodliiities. 

Lord-Litutenant  of  Ireland. — The  vice-regal  government  of  Ireland 
costs  the  country  £100,000  per  annum.  Tltia  is  extravagant,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  Irish  affairs  are  chicSy  managed  at  Whitehall.  The 
keeping  up  this  niimic  sovereign  tends  to  keep  up  those  symbols  of  se- 
paration and  hostility  uhich  a  mote  rational  policy  would  endeavour  to 
obliterate.  For  any  other  purpoae,  in  the  present  state  of  intercouiae, 
we  niight  as  well  have,  once  more,  a  lord- president  at  York — a  king  in 
Edinburgh — or  a  separate  court  for  the  marches  of  Wales,  at  Ludlow, 
or  Monmouth.  What  then  canbeui^cd  to  justify  the  lord-lieutenancy? 
It  has  been  alleged  indeed  by  Irish  secretaries,  ivho  receive  £4000  a-year, 
that  it  is  beuoHcial  to  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  among  whom  the  money 
granted  for  the  vice-regal  establishment  id  expended.  So  then  the  com- 
munity must  be  robbed  of  £100,000,  that  the  Dublin  shopkeepers  ma^; 
profit  the  odd  farthings.  This  is  tho  favourite  round  of  arguing  by  cor> 
ruplionists  ;  they  always  deem  it  a  sufficient  justification  fur  pillaging 
the  people,  if  a  portion  of  the  spoil  be  returned  to  them  in  the  way  ct 
alms  or  Christmas  doles.  By  acting  on  this  principle,  the  pride  an4 
interests  of  arislocratica!  government  are  both  ^voured ;  and  the  people, 
injured  by  its  rapacity,  are  insulted  by  its  compassion.  But  in  this  way 
the  inllu.'iHe  nf  tlic  ford -lieutenant's  s^ilar;-  is,  as  regardE*  the  proaporily 
of  a  great  city,  contemptible  :  his  whole  salary,  if  spent  in  Dublin,  Is  not 
equal  to  half  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  t«n  tbfwjand  giQ-«ba^  in  LandoD. 
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If,  however,  the  effect  was  greater,  the  process  is  dishonest.  If  the 
h)rd -lieutenancy  is  necessary  as  an  instrument  of  government — ^which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved — it  ought  to  be  retained;  if  not, 
there  i<5  no  earthly  reason  why  the  shopkeepers  of  Dublin  should  be 
ijiipportod  by  taxing  the  shopkeepers  of  the  other  towns  of  the  empire. 
The  viccroyship  is  a  precious  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and 
that  it  will  not  willingly  be  abandoned,  we  believe ;  but  where  pretexti 
are  seen  through  easily,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  abstain  from  tbem. 
The  man  who  merely  robs  you,  does  not  offend  you  so  much  as  the  man 
who  )>oth  robs  you  and  insults  your  understanding  by  an  awkward 
attempt  at  deceiving  you. 

Erpenscs  of  a  Coronation, — The  ministers  of  George  IV.  asked 
Parliament  for  a  grant  of  only  £100,000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
coronation ;  but  the  ceremony  turned  out  something  like  palace-building, 
the  actual  cost  greatly  exceeding  the  estimate,  amounting  to  £238,000.* 
The  jewels  of  the  crown  were  valued  at  £fi5,000,  and  10  per  cent,  in- 
torost  was  paid  to  Rundell  and  Bridge  for  the  loan  of  them.  Either  for 
the  gratification  of  the  monarch  or  his  courtiers,  the  crown  was  kept 
four  years,  at  an  annual  charge  to  the  public  of  £6500  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  a  so:isonable  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  the  royal  banble 
was  at  last  divested  of  its  borrowed  plumi^e. 

Upon  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  the  Whigs  certainly  curtailed 
materially  both  the  folly  and  expense  of  the  feudal  pageant,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  the  antiquated  admirers  of  chivalry.  Punch,  and 
Bartholomew  fair.  But  it  is  time  the  oiling  and  kissing  and  other 
tom-foolery,  perpetrated  in  the  Abbey  by  the  right  reverend  bishops, 
were  omitted,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  simple  and  economical  process 
of  inauguration.  The  king,  the  magistrates,  and  public  officers  take 
the  needful  oaths  on  the  accession,  and  a  coronation  confirms  nothing ; 
it  affords  no  stronger  guarantee  either  on  the  part  of  the  king 
or  the  people  ;  it  is  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  fit  only  to  be  ex- 
hibited among  slaves,  or  a  priest-ridden  rabble,  by  an  Eastern  despot. 
It  is  something  still  more  objectionable.  Formerly  it  might  be  of  use, 
when  it  was  really  what  it  professed  to  be  ~  a  solemn  compact  between 
the  king  and  his  lieges ;  but  it  has  since  degenemted  into  a  mere  mockerj 
of  sacred  things,  of  religious  rites,  vows,  and  pledges. 

Kingly  governments  are  sinking  fast  in  general  estimation,  and  it  is 
bad  policy  to  depreciate  monarchy  lower  by  obtruding  it  in  its  most 
absurd  and  revolting  forms.  Instead  of  expending  a  large  sum  on  a 
senseless  spectacle,  we  would  beg  in  lieu  to  suggest  that  the  com* 
mencement  of  every  new  reign  be  commemorated  by  the  building  of  a 
bridge,  the  construction  of  a  rail-road,  the  completion  of  a  Thames- 
tunnel,  the  foundation  of  an  university,  or  any  other  undertaking  of 
national  utility. 


•  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  1107. 
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woaKiNca  OP  tax 


remarked  by  sir  H,  Pamell 
mely,  the  oSect  of  moniipoliefi 
nnd  protections  id  raising  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are  the  snb' 
jects  of  tliem.  These  monopolies  and  prcleeliona  impose,  by  incrcaseil 
prices,  burdens  on  the  public  which  neither  till  the  exchequer,  iior  for- 
ward any  purpose  of  national  ntiiity,  but  support  fiivonred  traJes.  If 
the  effect  of  the  com  laws  is,  at  least,  to  raise  the  price  of  com  five 
shillings  a  quarter,  (his  advance  on  the  annnal  quantity  cunsumeJ, 
taken  at  50,000,000  quarters,  creates  a  charge  on  the  public  of 
£12.500.000  a  year.  If  the  protecting  duties  on  East  India  and 
foreign  sugars  advance  the  price  of  sugar  only  one  penny  a  pound,  this 
advance  on  the  quantity  annually  conaumed,  namely  380.000,000 
pounds,  is,  on  the  public,  £1,500,000  a  year.  If  the  Enal  India 
Company's  monopoly  makes  (he  price  of  lea  (esclosive  of  duty)  double 
what  it  is  at  New  York  and  Hambur|;h,  as  is  the  case,  it  imposes  a 
tax  of  at  least  £'2,000,000  a  year  in  the  form  of  increased  price ;  and 
the  inopopoly  of  the  timber  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  shipowners  and 
Canada  merchants,  costs  the  public  at  least  £1,000,000  a  year:  so 
that  by  these  monopolies  and  protections  17  millions  a  year  are  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  just  as  if  corn,  su^r,  tea,  and  timber 
were  taxeil  to  that  amount,  nnd  the  produce  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

ndief  to  the  country  is  not  so  much  to  be  expected  from  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  taxation  as  tlie  adjustment  of  its  pressure.  I'lie  taxes 
which  have  been  repealed  are  considerable,  and  further  reductions,  with 
the  present  scale  of  expenditure,  might  render  loanB  nocaasary  to  Hnpply 
the  deficiency.  Tlie  people,  however,  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
rrnnmutalion  o/  taxes,  and  by  imposinj;  those  essential  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  p^vemment  on  the  classes  and  interests  best  able  to  support 
them.  We  shall  in  this  serf  ion  shortly  notice  a  few  of  the  taxes  which 
require  either  to  be  repealed  or  modilied. 

To  beg-in  with  Soap,  which,  as  the  cholera  spasmodka  has 
reached  our  shores,  is  rendered  more  than  ever  essential  to  health  and 
cleanliness.  On  hard  soap  (the  revenue  on  soft  soap  is  next  to  nothing) 
the  duty  is  three  pence  per  pound,  or  110  to  130  per  cent,,  in  some 
caMS  more.  The  duty  is  loo  hig-h,  and  the  regulations  for  collecting'  it 
lead  to  frauds  of  the  grossest  descriplioa.  There  is  no  duty  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  is  smuggled  back  again 
from  that  countrj-  into  England.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax :  there  are  no  less  than  seven  different  modes  of  levj'ing  it: 
in  London  there  is  one  way,  in  Liverpool  another,  in  Hull  a  tliird,  and 
ao  on.  This  is  meant  to  avoid  fraud,  and  the  result  is  to  invite  it,  and, 
of  course,  to  harass  the  fair  trader.  Mr.  Thomson  mentioned  two 
Liverpool  houses  (House  of  Commons,  March  26,  1830)  which  con- 
trived to  carry  on  an  extensive  business  with  government  capital,  by  a 
dexterous  management  of  the  drawback  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
soap  to  Ireland. 
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The  duty  of  £4  :  10  per  ton  on  Hemp  is  injudicious;  for  it  is  a  tax 
on  a  raw  material  not  produced  at  home,  and  of  the  first  necessity  for 
shipping  and  domestic  uses.  But  while  we  tax  the  article  in  its  raw 
state,  we  admit  it  in  a  manufactured  form  for  the  use  of  the  marine^  if 
purchased  and  manufactured  abroad:  thus  giving  a  premium  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  and  discouraging  our  own.  The  timber  duties  aie 
liable  to  similar  objections,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  frequently  before 
the  public  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  Silk  Duties,  which ,  as  justly  re- 
marked, are  a  fine  specimen  of  fiscal  absurdity. 

First,  there  is  a  duty  on  manufactured  silk,  to  protect  the  weaver ; 
then,  there  is  a  duty  on  thrown  silk,  to  keep  him  down,  and  to  protect 
the  silk-throwster;  then,  there  is  a  duty  on  raw  silk,  to  contract  the 
operations  of  both  weaver  and  throwster.  Common  sense  would  say« 
aboliish  the  raw  silk-duties  at  all  events ;  but  Common  Sense  has  never  been 
finance  minister,  and  indeed  very  seldom  in  the  Cabinet  in  any  capacity. 

Tlie  Malt  Laws  will  of  course  be  revised.  It  is  an  act  of  justice 
due  to  the  malstcr,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  agriculturist.  The  duty  on 
Tea  must  stand  over  till  the  East  India  Company's  cliarter  is  settled, 
when  we  may  expect  something  better  than  an  infusion  from  «/oe- 
leaves  to  breakfast;  prior  to  tlie  settlement  of  the  Charter  any 
reduction  in  the  duty  would  only  tend  to  augment  the  dividends  of 
the  proprietors.  The  duty  on  Glass  does  not  admit  of  delay;  the 
gross  produce  is  about  one  million,  but  nearly  half  of  this  sum  is 
either  returned  or  lost  in  the  charges  of  collection.  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  repeal  the  glass  duty,  but  having  been  bothered  out  of  the 
tax  on  stock-jobbing  by  Messrs.  Goulbum  and  John  Smith,  he  was 
compelled  to  retain  it,  as  also  the  duty  on  tobacco. 

The  duties  on  different  kinds  of  Paper  vary  from  50  to  150  percent. 
They  form  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  taxes  imposed  on  knowledge  and  the 
diffusion  of  information.  The  payment  of  the  duties  is  the  least  part  of 
the  evil ;  the  paper-maker  is  harassed  like  the  malster  by  an  infinity  of 
forms — in  giving  notice  to  the  exciseman— in  reweighing  the  paper 
before  the  supervisor — in  lettering  the  rooms  of  his  manufactory — in 
numbering  his  vats,  chests,  presses  and  engines — in  taking  out  licenseso— 
luid  in  procuring  and  pasting  labels  on  every  ream — and  for  neglect  of 
any  of  which  he  is  liable  to  ruinous  penalties.  Why  is  the  paltry 
Pamphlet  Duty  retained?  It  produces  only  about  £1,000  per 
annum,  which  is  much  less  than  might  be  obtained  by  compelling  nohle 
lords  and  honourable  members  to  pay  the  postage  of  their  private  cor- 
respondence. Yet  for  this  insignificant  sum  the  booksellers  throughout 
the  kingdom  arc  hampered  with  forms  of  entry  at  the  Stamp  Office, 
which,  if  they  do  not  observe,  they  must  pay  forfeit,  or  what  is  worse, 
memorialise  the  Honourable  Board,  alias  the  Honourable  Solicitor  of 
Stamps.  The  duty  on  Advertisements  ought  to  be  regulated,  but  in 
what  way  we  are  unable  to  suggest.  It  is  certainly  unfair  that  a  short 
advertisement  should  pay  as  much  as  a  long  one,  or  that  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  place,  office,  or  employment  should  pay  as  much  as  one  for  a 
loan  of  money,  or  the  sale  of  an  estate. 
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The  produce  ofthedutyon  Sea  Policies  hasdiminished,  although tho 
unount  of  ship's  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  outwards  has  increased.  The 
hijthrate  of  duties  has  driven  insurers  tomahe  their  policies  in  America, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  where  they  could  insure  nt  a  cheaper  rate. 
In  theso  limes  of  low  profits  a  difference  in  price  of  one- quarter  or  ono- 
half  per  rent,  is  Bufficieot  to  influence  the  determination  of  commercial 
bnsineM.*  Tl»e  case  of  Fire  Insurances  is  still  more  flagrant.  The 
premiiim  in  London  on  common  risks  is  Is.  6d.  and  upon  that  Sa.  duly 
mnst  he  paid  to  government.  A  tax  of  200  per  cent,  obviously  prevents 
many  from  insuring ;  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  1  j.  GJ.  per  cent,  to  the 
ofEces  do  not  tike  to  pay  twice  as  much  more  for  pensions  and  pnlace 
baildings.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  it  is  only  the  great  properties  which 
»re  insured,  the  smaller  are  left  to  Proridence.  A  man  with  a  larjte 
bouse  and  valuable  furniture  insures,  but  a  man  with  a  cotliLge  doos  not : 
thus  prudence  is  taxed  where  it  ought  to  be  specially  encouraged. 

The  uneqnal  moile  of  assessing  the  inhabited  hou.se  duly  has  been 
before  alluded  to ;  also  the  mileage  duty  on  stage-coaches  (pp.  267-280) 
and  the  unfair  advantage  possessed  by  real  over  cAattrl  property.  Tlie 
estates  of  the  aristocracy  pass  to  their  descendants  without  payment  at 
either  probate  or  legacy  duty ;  but  the  property  of  the  merchant, 
trader,  or  mechanic,  being  mostly  personal,  is  subject  to  both,  and  cannot 
be  left  to  children  and  friends  without  payment  of  a  tax,  varying  from 
ore  to  ten  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  Stamp  Duties  require  regula- 
tion, and  the  public  has  long  indulged  a  hope  that  the  task  ere  this 
would  have  been  accomplished.  The  duly  on  deeds  and  other  legal 
instruments  should  he  more  regular  in  its  ascent,  and  not  fall  so  heavily 
on  property  of  small  value.  I'he  representatives  of  a  deceased  person 
must  swear  to  the  amount  of  his  property  without  deducting  debts  ; 
and  although  the  duty  is  nflem-ards  returned  (hut  with  considemble 
trouble  and  expense],  it  frequently  inconveniences  the  poorer  classes, 
who  may  not  have  the  immediate  means  of  paying  the  probate  duty, 
without  which  they  cannot  act.  The  license  duties  fall  very  unequally ; 
many  classes,  and  these  best  able  perhaps  to  bear  a  deduction  from  their 
incomes,  are  wholly  exempt.  Then  why  should  an  attorney  be  subject 
to  an  annual  duty,  while  the  barrister,  physician,  and  medical  practi- 
tioner escape  altogether?  Or  why  should  the  large  fundholder,  or  the 
army  and  naval  half-pay,  and  civil  superannuation  people,  receive  their 
dividends  and  pensions  n-ithout  giving  a  stamp,  especially  as  government 
will  not  receive  its  own  tastes  without  charging  the  payer  with  tho  receipt- 
Ireland  has  been  so  impoverished-  by  tithes  and  absenteeism  that  her 
contributions  to  the  wants  of  the  state  have  been  personal  rather  thait 
pecuniary.  She  was  exempt  from  the  property  tax,  and  still  is  from 
the  assessed  luxes.  Why,  however,  the  gentry  should  escape  direct 
taxation  as  well  as  agistment  tithe,  cannot  be  so  easily  explained,  unless 
from  the  circumstance  of  Ireland  having  been  till  lately  a  close  boroii^h. 
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There  may  be  valid  grounds  for  exempting  a  poor  country  from  duties 
on  articles  of  consumption ;  but  income  arising  from  property  is  really 
more  valuable  (will  go  farther)  in  a  poor  country  than  in  a  rich  one. 

Taxes  on  Newspapers. — ^The  heavy  duty  on  newspapers,  whether 
considered  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or,  in  its  injurious  tendency,  to  restrict 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  is  the  most  objectionable  part  of  our  fiscal 
system.  A  fourpenny  stamp,  on  an  article  which  sells  for  sixpence,  is  a 
tax  of  200  per  cent.  Some  of  the  weekly  papers  endeavour  to  evade 
this  onerous  impost,  by  selling  a  larger  paper  at  a  higher  price,  which 
reduces  the  per  centage,  the  duty  not  being  an  ad  valorem  one ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  more  limited  sale,  owing  to  the 
higher  price  of  their  publications. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  bo  more  than  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  papers ;  but  then  the  object  of  the  government 
has  been  not  so  much  to  realize  revenue  as  to  control  public  opinion. 
Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  treating  this  subject  so  fully  as  it  de- 
serves ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  after  the  able  and  conclusive  exposition  it 
has  undergone  in  other  publications ;  we  shall,  however,  submit  a  few 
brief  observations: — 1.  On  the  influence  of  the  high  stamp-duties  on 
the  state  of  the  newspaper  press.  2.  On  the  consequences  of  restricting^ 
the  sale  of  cheap  political  pamphlets,  subjecting  them  to  the  same  duty 
as  the  regular  journals.  Our  arguments  will  be  addressed  to  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  social  improvement,  not  to  those  who  seek  only  to 
thrive  by  abuse  and  oppression. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  high  duty  is,  by  enhancing^ 
the  price,  to  curtail  the  benefit  of  newspapers,  whether  as  the  source  of 
innocent  amusement  or  useful  instruction,  to  the  more  opulent  classes. 
But  the  newspapers  depending  for  support  upon  what  may  be  termed 
the  proprietary  of  the  country,  they  will,  of  course,  be  conducted  on 
such  principles  and  in  such  spirit  as  is  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
interests,  the  prejudices,  and  passions  of  their  subscribers.  Hence  the 
predominant  character  of  the  press  has  been  aristocratic  :  and 
it  seldom  compromised  the  favour  of  its  chief  patrons  by  the  fearless 
exposition  of  any  political  abuse,  superstitious  error,  commercial  or 
chartered  privilege,  private  vice,  or  public  oppression,  in  which  they 
were  especiaily  interested. 

But  the  Press  being  under  the  influence  of  the  opulent,  it  leaves  the 
indigent,  as  we  shall  term  them  for  brevity,  without  protection.  Thej 
may  be  calunmiated  with  impunit}%  as  they  often  are ;  their  jnotives, 
views,  and  conduct  may  be  distorted,  and  they  have  no  effective  means — 
no  organ — by  which  they  can  set  themselves  right  with  the  community. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  society  —  the  industrious  and  tradings 
classes — those  numerous  and  useful  orders,  which  constitute  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  social  state — are  no  more  represented — their  interests 
are  no  more  maintained,  by  the  daily  journals,  than  they  are  by  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of 
commercial  freedom  and  unrestricted  competition  ;  but  is  a  monopoly  of 
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knowledge  less  preg&nnt  nrth  mischief  than  a  monnpoly  of  corn  or  oiher 
article  of  genBral  consumjition  ?  Tlie  e-'iclusive  privilefjew  of  Oxford 
snd  Cambridge  liave  been  objected  to  aa  well  its  of  llie  I3aiik  <ind  Eost- 
Indiu  Compuny ;  but  how  does  it  happeu  there  is  so  little  outcry  aguiost 
the  Press '.  The  reiiMo  is  obvious  enough  ;  the  Press  is  the  cominon 
crier  i  but,  though  loud  and  prompt  ia  proclaiming  the  almaes  of  olhetE, 
it  has  been  marveliuuslj'  silent  contcmiog  its  awn.  How  much  the 
tnonopoly  of  the  great  brewers  was  reprobai«d,  oven  by  most  of  tho 
journals;  hot  the  public  injury,  from  this  source,  wax  limited  and 
unimportaiit,  contrasted  with  that  originatinff  in  tbe  monopoly  of  the 
Press.  No  doubt  the  beverage  of  the  people  was  diluted  and  adulterated, 
but  this  evil,  at  the  worst,  was  local  in  its  effects  ;  it  was  not  like 
the  Press,  whose  despotic  authority  is  not  limited  to  tbe  metropolis,  nor 
the  provinces,  nor  even  tbe  empire,  but  extends  to  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

The  provincial  press  takes  its  tone  and  character  from  the  London 
prinis ;  some  of  the  country  papers  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Times. 
•omu  the  Morning  Chronicle,  some  the  Sun,  some  the  Courier, 
and  some  other  joumala;  but  all  have  their  guide  and  prototype  in  tlia 
metropolis,  from  whom  they  cut  or  copy  their  opinions.  From  this 
sort  of  paternity  and  connexion  arises  a  most  portentous  danger  (o  the 
liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  Press  has  been  designated 
&  fourth  estate,  next  in  influence  and  importance  to  Kin^,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Bnt,  Great  God  ]  only  think  of  what  this  fourth  eitate 
coneistfl — twelve  daily  papers  established  and  carried  on  solely  for  gain — 
whose  proprietors  are  unknown — whose  cdilora  are  unknown — whose 
reporters  are  UDknonTi — in  short,  belonging  and  attached  to  which 
there  is  not  the  slighest  thread  of  responsibility,  wbalevor  may  be  the 
character  and  magnitude  of  their  delinquency.  Upon  this  vacillating  and 
intangible  pivot  one-fourth — aye,  n  great  deal  more — of  the  government 
of  this  great  empire  depends.  What  nonsense  it  is  to  complain  of  the 
Treasury  boroughs,  of  Gatton,  or  Midhurst,  or  of  rotten  boroughs  with 
only  a  dozen  electors,  while  an  overwhelming  influence  like  this  is 
toleiatcd  !  What  dolts  ministers  would  have  been,  had  they  exclusively 
concerned  themselves  about  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  not  availed  themselves  of  the  more  potent  agency  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  Press.  And  do  we  suppose  that  Government 
alone  may  avail  itself  of  this  power ;  that  great  commercial  companies, 
lunnmongers,  speculators  in  the  funds,  and  getters  up  of  bubble  com- 
panics  may  not  re»ait  to  similar  aid  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  we  know  the 
contrary ;  we  know  that  the  Press  has  been  the  great  agent  not  only  in 
the  oppreseions  of  the  Oligarchy,  but  in  the  fraudulent  dericci  by  which 
one  portion  of  the  community  has  plundered  another. 

Only  place  at  our  disposal,  out  of  tho  secret  service  money,  £20,000 
per  annum  ;  a  few  judgeships  and  offices  in  the  Colonies;  a  few  leases 
of  houses  and  crown  lands  in  the  metropolis ;  a  few  livings  and  dignities 
in  the  Church ;  a  fuw  places  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  judicial 
aduiiiiistr.itjun  ;  and  a  few  appointments  to  the  magistracy  and  shriev- 
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alties  in  the  country :  let  us,  we  repeat,  have  these  things  in  oar  gift, 
and  we  will  engine  to  make  the  hoasted  fourth  estate  of  this  realm 
as  suhservient  as  the  most  corrupt  and  despotic  minister  could  desire. 
Wc  do  not  mean  to  affirm  we  would  render  the  Press  undisguisedlj 
prostituted  to  the  Government ;  we  would  further  its  ends  in  a  much 
more  adroit  and  effective  manner ;  nor  would  we  go  openly  with  bribe  in 
hand,  for,  in  that  case,  the  sly  rogues  would  bruit  our  offer,  knowing 
they  would  gain  more  by  proclaiming  it,  and  boasting  of  their  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  than  accepting  our  tender :  we  would  not  adopt  any 
such  vulgar  mode  of  procedure ;  nevertheless,  we  would  accomplish  our 
employer's  purpose.  If  the  premier  wished  to  interfere  with  France,  or 
Belgium,  or  to  get  up  a  war  of  any  sort,  we  would  render  the  under- 
taking popular  to  his  heart's  content ;  if  he  wished  to  set  his  face 
against  the  reform  of  domestic  abuses,  we  would  convince  ninety-nine 
out  of  ever}'  hundred  that  our  institutions  had  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
and  are  the  best  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised ;  if  he  wished  to  hunt 
down  a  troublesome  individual,  we  would  render  the  caitiff  an  exile 
from  all  decent  and  respectable  society;  if  he  wished  to  destroy  all 
public  spirit  in  the  people,  we  would  throw  such  discredit  on  every 
meeting  and  association  for  a  patriotic  object,  that  the  parties  thereto 
should  appear  nothing  better  than  gaping  idiots  or  poverty-stricken 
knaves,  whose  sole  purpose  was  the  plunder  of  the  rich  I 

All  this  we  would  do,  and  more,  and  the  great  beauty  of  our  doings 
\\  ould  be  that  they  should  be  so  dexterously  managed  Uiat  they  would 
neither  bring  scandal  on  ourselves,  our  employer,  nor  the  agents  of  our 
Diabolism,  The  only  machinery  necessary  to  put  in  motion  would  be 
simply  a  well-directed  mensonce,  with  which  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  *'  respectable  part  of  the  Press"  are  well  acquainted.  It 
would  consist  of  an  artful  and  incessant  grinding  of  paragraphs — an 
amplifying  and  improving,  or,  if  an  opponent,  a  garbling,  curtailing, 
and  suppressing  of  speeches— the  omission,  misrepresentation,  or  bla- 
zoning, as  the  case  might  be,  of  all  public  meetings  and  proceedings — 
in  short,  in  picturing  every  thing  and  person  on  the  broad  sheet  in 
such  a  way  that  they  should  be  viewed  through  a  multiplying  glass,  or 
the  right  or  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  as  might  best  suit  the  purpose 
of  our  employer. 

All  this  we  should  be  able  to  effect  without  fear  of  detection  or  ex- 
posure :  we  would  manage  the  Press  with  less  noise  than  the  funous 
William  Holmes  in  the  olden  time  managed  the  orgies  of  St.  Stephen  s; 
the  close  monopoly  affords  every  facility  for  bribery  and  concealment ; 
and  though  these  diverging  rays  of  intelligence,  the  country  papers, 
would  partake,  equally  with  the  rest,  of  the  impulse  given  at  the  primal 
source,  they  would  be  as  unconscious  of  the  presence,  as  unparticipant 
in  the  favours  of  the  great  operator  at  the  focal  point. 

Perhaps  our  almost  allegorical  description  of  the  relation  in  ndiich 
the  journals  stand  to  the  community  may  not  be  fully  comprehended 
bv  all  our  readers;  but  it  would  be  a  more  invidious  task  than  we  should 
like,  to  illustrate  our  subject  by  practical  examples.     What  we  have 
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(»id  applies  to  the  Prcas  in  its  corpomte  nnd  irresponsible  capacit)';  of 
the  individunla  connecled  witli  it,  they  are,  va  believe,  bo  estimablo  ax 
any  other  class  ;  and  some  there  ai-e,  we  know,  Bnimnted  by  an  almost 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  popular  rights  and  social  hsppin^s.  It  is  not 
their  faults  exactly  that  they  are  placed  in  a  false  poHtton,  in  respect  of 
society;  that  from  the  operation  of  the  stamp  duty  excluding  competi- 
tion, they  have  been  raised  into  great  aiid  haeardous  undertakings, 
which  renders  it  almost  madness,  and  something  like  breach  of  trust  lo 
the  proprietors,  to  indulge  their  private  sentiments  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising the  partial  interests  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  journals 
confided  to  their  management  notoriously  depends. 

This  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  their  timid,  see- 
saw, and  compromising  conduct ;  and  after  all,  it  does  not  lessen  the 
niag-nitude  of  the  evil  under  which  the  public  suffers.  Thnt  this  evil 
exists,  and  to  an  enormous  extent,  we  shall  establish,  from  the  present 
state  and  management  of  The  Time).  This  journal  exercises  an  irre- 
sponsible power,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society;  and  were  this 
power  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  government — which,  by  the  by,  is 
not  likely,  ns  this  journal  has  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to  stick  to 
the  dynasty  de  facto,  whether  Torv  or  Whig — it  ivould  be  dangerous 
even  to  the  government.  Had  we  the  option,  whetlier,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  general  happiness,  we  would  prefer  the  return  of  100 
honest  members  to  parliament  from  the  unrepresented  towns,  or  we 
would  have  the  Times  at  our  beck,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say,  give  us 
the  beldame  of  Printing-house-square,  with  her  good  name,  her  Medusean 
front,  her  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  her  subtlety,  literary  tact,  expe- 
rience of  town,  and  general  aci^uaintance  with  all  the  springs  of  life 
and  iiction.  The  influence  she  is  euabled  to  exercise  over  public  opinion 
is  incrc<lible,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  habitnated  to  observe 
social  movements,  and  the  agency  by  which  they  are  produced. 

It  is  because  a  newspaper  has  such  power,  which  may  be  directed  to 
a  beneficial  or  malignant  purpose,  that  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
Press  objectionable.  Irresponsible  authority  is  as  objectionable  in  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  as  in  the  Borough  mangers,  and  for  the  remedy 
of  ibis  literary  usurpation  we  know  nothing  so  well  adapted  as  the  open- 
ing  of  the  trade,  by  means  of  minor  publications.  The  suppression  of 
the  cheap  political  pamphlets  by  lord  Castlereagh  always  appeared  to  us 
both  unjust  ami  impolitic.  Sedition  and  licentiousness  might  have  been 
cffectualt)'  restrained  without  destroying  an  instrument  which,  ultimately, 
might  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  salu- 
tary ameliorations.  It  is  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  duty,  not  the 
demand  of  security  of  which  we  complain ;  the  former  completely  inter- 
dicting, to  a  vast  majority  of  the  community,  a  source  of  amusement 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

Some  of  the  moat  dangerous  popular  errors,  we  are  convinced,  were 
eradicated  solely  by  the  agency  of  the  cheap  tracts.  Among  these  we 
reckon  the  prevailing  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipation.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  weekly  pamphlets  the  mass  of  the  population  was 
decidedly  anti -catholic,  and  hardly  less  obstinate  in  their  prejudices  than 
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Lord  Eldon  or  Sir  C.  Wetherell.  A  prodigious  change  was  efiiBCted  in 
the  character  of  the  people  in  another  respect.  During  a  scarcity,  or 
high  prices,  the  I'uge  of  the  labouring  classes  was  mostly  vented  on  the 
butcher,  baker,  and  farmer ;  such  senseless  outrages  are  now  never  heard 
of.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  opposed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  impossible  they  should  at  first  be 
reconciled  to  inventions  which,  though  tending  to  the  general  advantage, 
by  the  multiplication  of  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  yet,  if  they  did 
not  deprive  some  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  deg^raded  them 
into  lower  stations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  they  should  resist  thie 
innovation ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  believe,  they  did  no  more  than  the 
legal,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  class  would  have  done,  had  their  inte- 
rests been  sacrificed,  though  that  sacrifice  were  made  for  the  general 
good.  It  was  necessary,  however,  the  principle  should  triumph.  The 
people  resisted  ;  severer  laws  were  made  against  frame-breakers,  and  a 
terrible  sacrifice  was  made  at  York :  but  all  this  would  have  been  ineffec- 
tual, had  not  another  cause  interfered.  This  cause,  we  verily  believe, 
was  the  introduction,  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  the  two-penny  trash ;  which 
demonstrated  that,  however  injurious  the  employment  of  machinery 
might  bo  to  particular  branches  of  industry,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  aug- 
mented the  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  consequently  rendered  them 
cheaper  to  all  classes,  it  must  be  ultimately  beneficial.  We  are  con- 
vinced if  pamphlet  writing  had  continued  unchecked  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  it  v/ould  have  spread,  and  the 
discussion  it  would  have  excited,  would  have  saved  the  country  from 
the  '  Swing  fireSt  ^nd  those  outrages  against  the  machinery  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  who  suffer  as  much  as  their  unfortunate  work-people* 
from  the  manifold  diificulties  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  a  long 
course  of  misgfovemment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pernicious,  dangerous,  and  absurd 
doctrines  which  were  propagated.  It  might  be  the  case ;  with  im- 
portant trutlis,  error  also  might  be  inculcated ;  ideas  beneficial  to  society 
might  be  accompanied  with  others  of  a  contraiy  tendency.  This,  how- 
ever, was  matter  of  opinion ;  and  a  more  proper  subject  for  discussion 
than  coercion.  Admitting  that  cheap  publications  were  injurious  as 
well  as  beneficial,  it  afforded  no  argument  whatever  for  their  suppres- 
sion, '^riie  same  objection  might  be  made  to  plays,  novels,  romances, 
and  almost  every  other  publication  ;  the  same  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  amusements  of  the  theatre :  all  these,  no  doubt,  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil  as  well  as  good  to  the  community;  but  who  ever,  on  that 
account,  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed  ?  Who  ever  expects 
to  sec  any  improvement  unaccompanied  with  some  countervailing  disad- 
vantage ?  ^riie  only  principle  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  to  ba- 
lance the  good  against  the  bad ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle  the  fate  of 
the  cheap  publications  ought  to  have  been  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  say  any  thing  more  in  defence  of 
[K>litical  pamphlets.  We  were  desirous  of  submitting  a  few  observations, 
because  it  is  generally  understood  Minbters  have  some  measure  in  con- 
templation by  which  the  future  state  of  the  Press  is  to  be  regulated. 
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There  appear  only  two  courses  open  to  them  to  pursue;  either  we  must 
have  a  rrstrkled  or  Jrce  trade  in  politics.  Public  opinion  has  ileclurufi 
against  the  former, — it  would  require  a  literary  pieventive  service  tu 
enforce  it,  and  after  all  the  people  noald  obtain  the  contraband  comniO' 
dity,  though,  perhaps,  both  dear  and  deleterious  ;  whereas,  by  open  cum- 
petilion.the  cheapest  and  beat,  inlhe  longfrun,  would  poaaess  the  market. 

We  have  not  dwelt  much  on  the  fiscal  part  of  the  sabject ;  it  has 
been  better  done  by  oihers  than  we  could  do  it,  and,  moreover,  is  ex- 
hausted :  he»ide  we  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  Ministers  as  to  think 
that  the  losa  or  gain  of  the  revenue  will  form  a  material  item  of  consi- 
deration when  the  question  is  whether  a  great  community  shall  bo 
informed,  or  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  real  and  permaoent  interests. 

There  is  one  point  we  have  omitted  to  notice ;  namely,  the  opinion 
entertained  that  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duties  would  inflict  serious 
pecuniary  losa  on  the  newspaper  press.  We  cannot  foresee  such  result ; 
our  impression  is,  that  both  the  public  income  and  the  newspaper 
proprietary  would  g^n  by  the  alteration.  Under  the  existing  syHteui 
the  circulation  of  the  journals  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  opulent;  were 
the  price  reduced  one-liulf  many  would  take  in  two  or  more  papers  who 
only  take  in  one :  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  restricted  to  an  hour's 
inconvenient  and  hasty  perusal,  or  obliged  to  resort  to  a  cofioe-houae, 
news-room,  or  alehouse,  would  become  gubscribera  to  a  paper  for  their 
exclusive  use,  or  for  the  morning,  after-dinner,  or  evening  amusement  of 
th'ir  families.  Tlie  consequence  would  be  a  prodigious  increase  of  sale, 
and,  of  course,  revenue.  The  Times,  which  now  circulates  7000  or 
8000,  would  circulate  20,000  or  30,000,  and  tiie  Morning  Chronicle 
aft^other  journals  would  have  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  demand. 
That  there  would  be  increased  competition  we  believe,  but  it  would  he  a 
c'Jinpeliliciu  of  opinion  niher  tliiin  of  projil.  The  old  journals  uould 
retain  their  supremacy, —  the  result  of  great  capital — admirable  business 
arrangements — Ulerary  connexion — valuable  correspondence  in  every  part 
of  the  globe — ^andlon^  establisheil  channels  of  circulation.  Against  such 
advantages  new  rivals  might  contend,  but  they  would  contend  with  the 
odds  greatly  against  them,  and  if  they  succeeded,  their  success  would  be 
the  result  rather  of  the  special  favour  of  the  gods  than  of  any  other 
favour! og  circumstance. 

To  conclude,  wc  think,  by  a  reduction  of  the  newspaper  duties,  a  vast 
social  benefit  would  be  conferred,  without  inflicting  Ices  on  any  class  of 
individuals,  or  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  would  be  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  useful  invention,  which  brings  within  the 
reach  of  the  whole  community  an  article  of  luxury  or  comfort  that  had 
previously  been  confined  to  the  richer  classes.  Were  newspapers  sold  for 
threepence,  every  respectable  family  could  afford  its  daily  Journal,  and 
every  working  man  his  weekly  ono ;  their  circulation  would  be  as  great 
in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  reading  population,  as  in  France  or  the 
United  Slates.  The  advantages  that  would  result — morel,  social,  and 
political — arc  too  ubviuua  to  be  enforced.  ' 
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Among  the  monopolies  and  privileged  communitieB  which  impede  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  national  prospcrit\%  the  East-India  Company  and 
the  Bank  of  Enprland  stand  pre-eminent :  these  have  formed  the  oat^ 
works,  the  strongholds,  of  the  Borough  System ;  and,  by  their 
connexions  and  interests,  added  greatly  to  that  mass  of  inflaence  by 
which  the  latter  has  been  supported.  Both  these  powerful  aaaociatiottB 
have  become  more  like  pett}'  states,  acknowledging  a  feudatory  depen- 
dence to  the  supreme  power,  than  companies  of  traders,  originally 
incorporated  for  commercial  purposes.  Both  have  risen  from  yery 
humble  beginnings,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  strike  the 
balance  of  turpitude  by  which  their  power  has  been  respectively  ac- 
quired. Both  have  been  nurtured  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Oligarchy,  to  which,  under  particular  emergencies,  they  have  been 
indebted  for  assistance ;  and,  probably,  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this 
paternal  obligation,  that  these  chartered  bodies  feel  such  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  permanency  of  the  existing  system,  and  that  whenever  any 
popular  movement  indicates  proceedings  hostile  to  the  government,  they 
are  instantly  alarmed,  and  the  Bank  and  the  India-House  immediately 
placed  in  a  defensive  attitude. 

Both  the  Bank  and  the  East- India  Company  claim  particular  attention, 
from  the  period  having  arrived  about  which  their  charters  expire ;  and 
the  legislature,  either  in  the  session  of  1831  or  the  following  year,  will 
have  to  determine  their  future  immunities,  and  the  relative  position  in 
which  they  are  to  stand  to  the  government  and  the  community. 

Before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  histoiy 
of  this  power^l  association,  and  briefly  indicate  those  extraordinary 
events  by  which  a  few  traders  in  mace,  nutmegs,  and  ginger,  have 
been  able  to  extend  their  sway  over  120  millions  of  inhabitants,  whose 
happiness  depends  on  their  wisdom  and  justice.  In  giving  this  notice, 
we  shall  enter  into  no  detail  of  Asiatic  triumphs,  of  battles  and  sieges. 
We  have  little  taste  for  these  things  at  best,  but  still  less  when  the 
combatants  are  unequally  matched, — when  we  should  have  to  present  a 
counterpart  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,— 
exhibit  the  conflicts  of  wolves  and  sheep,  and  show  how  a  handfal  of 
cratlty,  hardy,  and  unprincipled  Europeans  wrested  a  mighty  empire 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  artless  and  effeminate  Hindoos.     Leaving 
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out,  therefore,  with  one  or  iwo  exceptions,  military  detaiU,  whicb 
injustice  oi^ht  ucver  to  have  formed  part  of  the  historj  of  the  Kast- 
India  Company,  we  shall  confine  ourselvea  principally  to  the  civil  trans- 
actiona  of  this  asc^ociution. 

The  first  attention  to  the  India  trade  appears  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  success  of  llie  Dulch  merchants.  These  rapacious  traders,  hav- 
ing supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  that  part  of  the  <vorld,  had  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  exclusive  possea- 
sion  of  the  market,  exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  the  productions  of  the 
East.  To  fnistmte  their  avarice,  and  obtain  some  share  in  this  lucrative 
traffic,  the  raerrhanls  of  London  despatched  a  mission  to  the  Great 
M(^l,  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  of  commercial  privileges  to  the 
English.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  not  known  till  the  year  1600  ; 
bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  principal 
merchants  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  101,  assembled  in  Founders' 
Hall,  and  established  an  associntiun  for  trading  to  India,  for  which  they 
•ubscribed  a  capital  of  £33,133.  To  this  society,  and  in  the  year  men- 
tioned.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  fint  charter  of  incorporation,  with 
the  exclusive  privileg'G  to  trade  to  ail  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Bod 
America,  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  company  to  be  managed  by  a 
chairman  and  twenty-lour  directors  chosen  annuall)'.  The  capital  of 
the  corporation  amounted  to  £70,000.  They  fitted  out  four  ships  of  the 
burthen  of  240,  260,  300,  and  600  tons.  The  value  of  the  ships' 
■tores  and  proviaions,  of  the  merchandize  forming'  the  cargoes,  and  of 
the  bullion,  was  estimated  at  £fi8,373. 

This  expedition  was  tolerably  successful,  brought  home  Talnable  car- 
goes of  merchandize,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  factories  at  Bantaay, 
and  on  the  Molucca  Islands,  fiijt,  notM'ithstanding  the  success  of  this 
undertaking,  no  great  effort  was  made  to  follow  it  up,  and  for  several 
years  after,  the  trade  and  capital  of  the  Company  gradually  declined. 
In  1606,  only  three  ships  were  fitted  out.  In  1608,  the  Company 
having  subscribed  a  capital  of  £33,000,  for  a  fourth  voyage,  the  whole 
of  their  ships  were  either  wrecked  in  India,  or  on  their  voyage  home. 
Next  year  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  their  ships  bringing  boms  a 
valuable  cai^o  of  mace  and  nutmegs,  they  divided  a  profit  of  211  per 
cent.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Company  solicited  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  and  seemed  resolved  to  push  the  trade  with  spirit. 
They  built  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England 
for  commercial  purposes,  being  no  less  than  1000  tons  burthen.  King 
James  and  his  court  attended  the  launch,  and  named  her  Tke  Trade'* 
Increase, 

Unfortunately  this  vessel  was  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  her 
commander,  soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  trade  subsequently  declined, 
for  which  various  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  rivals  of  the  Company, 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  made  use  of  every  expedient  avarice 
and  treachery  could  suggest,  to  impede  their  success  ;  besides  which, 
we  may  add,  the  erroneous  principles  on  which  the  different  voyages 
were  undertaken      Instead  of  the  trade  being  conducted  upon  a  joint- 
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stock  on  account  of  the  whole  Company,  every  individnal  wm  prifileged 
by  the  charter  to  subscribe  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  or 
nothing  at  all,  for  every  voyage.  The  disadvantages  of  this  ajTsteni  in 
an  incipient  and  ditlicult  undertaking  became  apparent;  and,  in  1612, 
it  was  determined  to  have  no  more  separate  voyages,  but  to  open  a 
subscription  for  a  joint  capital  to  continue  for  four  years.  Upon  dus 
principle  the  affairs  of  the  Company  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  had  established  more  than  twenty  fisictoriee,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Mogul's  dominions,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas. 

In  1616,  when  they  proposed  to  raise  a  new  capital,  all  nuiks 
crowded  into  the  subscription,  which,  at  the  time  of  closing  it,  amounted 
to  £1,629,040,  being  the  largest  capital  that  had  ever  been  subscribed 
in  any  part  of  Europe  for  a  joint-stock  trade.  Among  the  subscribeis 
were  15  dukes  and  earls,  13  countesses,  82  knights,  including  judges 
and  privy  counsellors,  1 8  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  besides  clergymen, 
physicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  without  any  denomina- 
tion ;  in  the  whole  954  subscribers.  The  stock  of  the  Company  sold  for 
203  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  their  property,  at  this  time,  was 
estimated  at  £400,000.  And  it  was  stated  by  the  deputy-governor, 
that  they  gave  employment  to  1 0,000  tons  of  shipping,  2500  seameB, 
500  ship  carpenters,  and  120  factors  in  India. 

In  1652  the  Company  obtained  considerable  privileges  in  Bengal 
through  the  skill  of  their  surgeons,  in  curing  a  certain  disease  in  the 
Mogul  court,  and  which  disease  was  little  known  in  Europe,  though 
afterwards  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sea-ports  and  large  ci4iitals.  In 
1655,  the  trade  was  thrown  open  for  three  years,  but  closed  again  in 
two  years  on  it  being  alleged  that  evils  had  resulted  from  the  free-trade. 
In  16G9  the  Company  received  two  canisters  containing  143^  pounds 
of  ten,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  importation  of  this 
article  from  any  part  of  the  Indies.  It  was  partly  given  away  in  pre- 
sents, and  partly  consumed  in  the  India-House  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  committees. 

In  1676,  the  trade  of  the  Company  having  been  very  successful  for 
many  years,  they  were  enabled,  out  of  their  accumulated  profits,  to 
double  their  capit[il  to  £739,782,  upon  which  the  market  price  of  their 
stock,  which  had  been  under  par,  immediately  rose  to  £245  per  cent. 
The  ships  in  their  employ  amounted  to  from  30  to  35,  of  from  300  to 
600  tons,  and  carrying  from  40  to  70  guns.  In  the  year  1680,  the 
company  sent  a  ship  to  trade  with  China.  The  whole  of  that  trade  had 
heretofore  been  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  About  this 
time  tlioy  acquired  the  privilege  to  coin  money,  not  resembling  British 
money,  at  Bombay  and  other  places  in  India.  The  Company  consisted 
of  600  members,  who  were  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  ;  hence  it  happened  that  some  had  to  the  amount  of  sixty  votes : 
—  every  member,  moreover,  had  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  on  his  own 
private  account,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  his  stock  in  the  Company's 
capital. 

In  1698,  the  Englbh  factory  obtained  permission  to  purchase  three 
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small  Tillagefl,  extending  in  nil  nbout  three  miles  nlong  tho  east  bank  of 
tbe  Ganges,  and  abnot  nne  mile  back  fiDm  it,  for  which  they  agreed 
to  pay  annually  to  the  Nabob  1 195  rupeea.  This  diminutive  ucqnigition 
waa  the  handle  to  the  axe  nnd  commencement  of  the  territorial  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Company,  by  which  they  wore  aftenvfirdi  enabled 
to  hew  down  tho  entire  Mogul  empire.  The  ground  on  which  the»e 
Tillagea  Rlood  forms  the  site  of  the  great  city  of  Calcutta,  containing 
600,000  inhabitants. 

Some  jealouay.  nbont  this  time,  began  to  be  entertained  at  the  in- 
creaatDg  power  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Government  intimated  to  (he 
auociation  that  h  Ini^c  sum  would  bo  expected  for  the  pnhlic  aervice, 
in  coniidention  of  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  their  privileges. 
They  offered  to  ndi-ance  £700,000  at  an  inlereat  of  4  per  cent,  pro- 
vided their  chttrter  was  fully  confirmed  by  parliament.  Meanwhile 
sereral  opulent  individuals  offered  to  advance  £2,000,000,  provided 
they  were  inrest^d  with  all  the  privileges  of  tho  India  trade,  as  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  the  Company.  Parliament  accepted  the  larger  sum, 
tboogb  at  double  interest,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
incorporating;  the  subscribem.  The  Company,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  Opponents,  then  proposed  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  but  this  availed 
them  nothing.  The  government  was  favourable  to  the  opposing  interest, 
and  it  preniled.  So  great  were  the  advantages  anticipated  by  the 
nation  from  tbe  new  association,  that  the  eulucription  of  two  millions 
was  6IIed  up  within  a  few  days  after  the  books  were  opened.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  foreigners.  The  kin^  him- 
self was  an  adventurer  to  the  extent  of  £  1 0,000. 

The  charter  of  the  original  Company  had  not  yet  expired,  and  a  most 
ruinous  contest  ensued  betwixt  the  rival  aasociatiiins.  Mon"  thun  eixty 
ships  are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  contending  interests  in  the 
India  trade.  The  glut  of  India  goods,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced 
by  this  rivalship,  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Company, 
which  had  been  as  high  as  500  per  cent.,  to  39  per  cent.  Both  {wrties 
at  length  seem  to  have  discovered  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  contest, 
and  an  union  was  elTectetl  in  1702,  by  a  tripa'rtite  indenture,  wherein 
Qneen  Anne,  the  old  Company  and  the  new  Company  were  partners. 
According  to  this  instrument,  the  two  Companies  bind  themselves  to 
have  at  least  one-tenth  of  their  exports  in  English  manufactures,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  are  to  be  called  "  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies," 
which  is  their  present  designation. 

In  1766,  the  Company,  in  consequence  of  their  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, raised  their  dividend  from  6  to  10  percent,  and  shortly  after  to  12} 
per  cent.  In  India  this  year,  their  power  was  exposed  to  hazard  by  the 
abolition  of  the  double  bat ta,  or  allowance  to  oflicers  in  the  field:  it 
originated  a  serious  mutiny  in  the  army,  but  was  subdued  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Lord  Clive,  and  many  officers  cashiered.  The  celebrated  Hyder 
All.  who  from  a  subordinate  rank  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  began  about  this  period  to  menace  tbe  sway  of  tbe  Company. 
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In  1779,  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  approaching,  the 
Company  prudently  prepared  for  that  event,  by  a  present  to  the  paUk 
of  three  seventy- four  gun  ships,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
bounties  to  6000  seamen.  Notwithstanding  this  bonus,  in  1781  notice 
was  given  to  the  Company  by  Government,  that  on  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  their  exclusive  privileges  should  cease,  unless  they  wooU 
agree  to  pay  £1,000,000  into  the  exchequer,  restrict  their  future  divi- 
dend to  8  per  cent,  and  pay  three-fourths  of  the  surplus  profits,  Ofer 
and  above  that  dividend,  into  the  Treasury.  After  much  diBcnasion, 
the  demand  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  reduced  to  £400,000, 
the  other  conditions  remaining  unaltered;  and  the  Company  were  re- 
quired to  submit  all  political  despatches  to  ministers,  who  were  to  decide 
on  all  questions  relative  to  peace  and  war. 

In  1789  the  decennial  settlement  of  lands  commenced  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  and  was  completed  in  1793,  when  the  settlement  was  made  per- 
petual. By  this  settlement,  which  produced  such  an  important  change 
in  the  landed  tenure  of  a  vast  territory  in  India,  the  zemindars,  who 
were  in  fact  the  revenue  agents  of  the  Mogul  government,  UBoally 
hereditary  and  possessed  of  great  power  and  influence,  but  not  ownerM 
of  the  soil,  which  they  could  neither  sell  nor  alienate,  were  declared  the 
actual  land-owners,  and  from  them  the  principal  revenue  of  India  was  to 
be  derived  in  the  shape  of  land-tax.  The  poor  ryots  or  peasantiy, 
who  were,  next  to  the  sovereign,  the  real  owners  of  the  land,  aa  much 
as  the  feudal  nobility  of  England  or  Hungary,  and  who  could  not  be 
dispossessed  of  it  so  long  as  they  paid  their  public  assessments,  were  at 
once  transmuted  into  the  tenants  of  the  zemindars  or  tax-gatherera. 
The  objects  of  this  sweeping  innovation  were^riancta/  and  of  disastrous 
issue.  The  zemindars,  obliged  to  go  through  the  legal  formalities  to 
collect  their  levies  from  the  ryots,  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the 
government,  whoso  proceedings  were  summary.  Their  lands  were  gradu- 
ally sold  for  the  arrears  of  taxes,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  absentee 
landlords ;  in  a  few  years  almost  all  the  zemindars  disappeared.  No  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  ryots,  who  were  more 
oppressed  by  the  middlemen  above  them  than  they  had  been  by  the  tax- 
gatherers  of  the  Mogul. 

About  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the 
transactions  in  Hindustan,  began  deeply  to  interest  the  public,  and  every 
session  of  parliament  produced  new  investigations  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. From  merchants,  the  Company  had  risen  into  sovereign  princes, 
and,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  ginger  and  pepper  trade,  they 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  Oc- 
cupied unceiisingly  in  war  —buying  and  exchanging  territory — making 
treaties  of  partition — hiring  troops  to  the  native  princes — establishing 
monopolies— and  fomenting  hostilities  among  the  nabobs  and  subahdars, 
that  these  short-sighted  princes,  after  weakening  each  other  by  their 
animosities,  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  superior  policy  of  the  com* 
roon  invader.  These  avocations  ill  comported  with  the  commercial 
character,  and  it  was  a  little  inconceivable  how  men,  whose  knowledge. 
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it  may  be  suppogeil,  was  principally  coniineil  to  making  out  ioT-oicoB, 
bills  of  Inding;,  or  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  could  discharge  these 
loyal  funciioiis. 

In  1733,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  hiA  famous  Indiu  Bills,  the  genera] 
olgects  of  which  were  to  divest  the  company  of  their  administrative 
fiiiMtious— to  prohibit  them  from  making  war,  unless  in  self-defence — 
from  making  treaties  of  partition — hiring  troops  to  the  nntit^  princes — 
and  «very  illegal  pesent  was  to  be  recoverable  by  any  person  for  his 
own  benefit.  These  provisions  sul£ciently  indicate  the  prevalent  abuses. 
They  were  opposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  then  out  of  place,  an  oppositionist  and 
rafonner.  The  question  agitated  the  wli')le  nation ;  and  such  was  the 
outcry  raised  by  the  Company  against  the  pretended  violation  of  their 
charter — representing  such  a  precedent  as  endangering  the  security  of 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom, — that  'they  finally  prevailed, 
and  the  bills,  though  passed  in  the  Coinmo:is,  were  rejected  by  the 
Lords. 

Next  year  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  change  of  ministers  having 
taken  place,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  new  bill  far  the  better  government  of 
India.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
bill  of  Mr.  FoK.  Tlie  most  important  difference  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  commercial  affairs  and  territorial 
poesessions  of  the  Company  were  to  continue  in  their  hands,  subject 
to  the   superintendence   of  a  board  of  commiesioners  appointed  by  tlie 

The  next  subject  of  any  interest  is  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
This  gentleman  had  presided  over  India  thirteen  ypars,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  the  16th  of  June,  1785.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Burke,  who  had  brought  heavy  accusations  against  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding Hesoion.  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  impeach  him  for  high 
crimes  :itid  niipik'nicanours,  alleged  In  have  been  cnmiiiilted  in  InHtn. 
After  long  debates  In  this  and  succeeding'  sessions,  the  prosecution  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Commons,  and,  in  1787,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
sent  to  the  Lords.  The  trial  was  protracted  from  year  to  year,  till  the 
23d  of  April,  1795,  when  the  accused  was  acquitted,  on  the  payment 
of  his  fees,  of  all  the  charges  preferred  agaiiut  bim.  The  Company,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  this  officer,  discharged  the  enpenses  he 
had  incurred  by  the  prosecution,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £70,000,  and 
settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £5000. 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed,  and  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  continued  to  them  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1814. 
In  this  act  a  clause  was  inserted  to  restrain  the  belligerent  propensities 
of  the  Company's  servants,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  much 
re^rded.  In  179'2  Tippoo  Saib  was  despoiledof  half  his  dominions,  and 
compelled  to  dehver  two  of  his  sons  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
Coniwallis,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  by  which  he 
engaged  to  pay  £1,(^00,000  in  money  to  the  Company.  In  1799  thu 
prince  was  again  attacked  by  Lord  Mornington,  now  Marquis  Wei lesley, 
under  pretext  of  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  French,  and 
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some  of  the  native  princes,  for  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Eiuflish  iroin 
India.  This  war  completed  the  destruction  of  the  saltan.  HiB  ci^til 
of  Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault,  himself  slain  in  its  defence*  and 
his  dominions  dismembered.  His  descendants  are  now  supported  bj 
pensions  payable  by  the  ci-devant  dealers  in  mace  and  cloTes. 

The  Company  having  obtained  possession  of  the  different  memben 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  1803,  completed  their  conquests  by  attacking 
the  Mogul  himself  in  his  capital  of  Delhi.  This  monarch  and  hii 
family  were  also  placed  upon  the  pension-list  of  the  Company. 

We  shall  only  mention  a  few  more  facts  connected  widi  the  Con- 
pany's  history  till  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814.  By  the  act  of 
1784  the  fortunes  acquired  in  India  were  to  be  ascertained  on  ths 
return  of  each  ser\'ant  of  the  Company  to  England ;  this  clause  WM 
repealed  two  years  after  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  By  the  29  Geo.  III. 
c.  65,  they  were  authorised  to  add  one  million  to  their  capital  stock. 
The  new  stock  being  subscribed  at  174  per  cent,  produced  £1,740,000, 
which  raised  their  joint-stock  to  five  millions.  In  1793  they  were 
authorized  to  add  another  million  to  their  capital  by  subscription,  making 
it  £6,000,000,  its  present  amount.  This  additional  stock  produced 
£2,000,000,  being  subscribed  at  200  per  cent. 

In  1797  valuable  concessions  were  made  to  the  Americans  with 
regard  to  the  India  trade.  They  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Company's  territories  in  India,  in  articles  not  prohibited  by  law,  on 
paying  only  the  duties  paid  by  British  vessels.  These  advantages  were 
not  neglected  by  the  Americans.  In  a  few  years  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  India  equalled  nearly  one  half  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  singular  policy  to  admit  a  foreign  state  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  India  trade  while  our  own  merchants  were  excluded. 

In  1 803,  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  the  Company,  at  a  general 
court,  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  government  10,000  tons  of 
shipping  to  guard  the  coast,  and  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 
In  the  years  1808  and  1809  the  Company  lost  four  outward-boond 
and  six  homeward-bound  ships.  The  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes 
was  estimated  at  two  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  East- India  Company  to  the  year  1813,  when  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  this  association  were  in  part  abolished.  Prior  to  that  time 
private  traders  were  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  India  trade.  By  the 
17th  clause  of  the  act  of  1793,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  appropriate 
3000  tons  of  shipping  for  carrying  out  goods  belonging  to  private  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  I'he  act  of  1813  continues  to  the  Company 
the  revenue  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  and  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade ;  but  the  trade  to  India,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  and  regulations,  is  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals. These  immunities  were  conceded  to  the  Company  until  the  iOth 
of  April,  1831,  absolutely,  and  afterwards,  until  three  years'  notice 
be  given  by  parliament,  and  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the 
Company  be  paid. 
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INDIAV    WARS    AND    TEKaiTORIAL    ACQUISITIONS. 

No  exteniLiI  duminioa  io  the  East  ciui  eDd&ng«T  the  security  of  the 
Aoglo-lndiaD  empire.  All  the  native  priocM  have  either  been  tibsolutely 
conquered,  reduced  to  a  stiite  of  depend i; nee,  or  have  been  bo  completely 
humiliated  and  divested  of  offensive  power,  as  to  render  entirely  hope- 
less every  chance  of  aucceBsful  opposition  to  the  Britiah  government .  In 
1815  the  Ghorkas,  who  possess  the  kin^om  of  Nepaul,  on  the  northefn 
frontier  of  Hindustnn,  made  a  show  of  coalc^ting  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  Company,  hut  they  were  completely  defeated  hy  Lord  Hastings,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  ceSNOD  of  a  large  tract  of  territory. 
The  Burmese  were  the  last  nation  who  gave  us  any  uneasinees.  They 
have  been  rcpreseDl^d  as  a  warlike  people,  and  at  one  time  meditated 
nothing  lees  than  an  eruption  into  the  province  of  Bengal.  Rangoon, 
their  capital,  was  occupied  by  a  Gritifdi  force;  and  in  ISSfi,  after  a 
teoaing  warfare,  they  submitted  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  invading 
anny,  by  which  the  Company  has  become  possessed  of  the  provinces  of 
Arracan  and  Tenasserim,  including  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  Burman  empire. 

Of  the  Mahraita  chiefs,  Sciodia  alone  retains  the  full  military  aa 
well  as  civil  government  of  his  territory.  The  courts  of  Molkar  and  of 
Guicowar,  the  rajah  of  Berar  and  of  the  smaller  principalities,  exer- 
cise the  civil  functions  of  royalty,  but  are  not  tolerated  in  the  poBscaaion 
of  an  armed  force.  They  have  each,  by  the  cession  or  conquest  of  a 
part  of  their  territocicB,  purchased  militaiy  protection  from  the  Company. 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  occupy  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hindustan, 
are  tributary  either  to  the  Com]iany  or  to  the  slates  of  Scinilia  and 
Holkar.  Of  the  Mahometan  governments,  the  king  of  Oude,  the 
Nizam,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  and  the  nabob  of  Bhopaul, 
are  the  principal  stales  whose  civil  independence  is  reci^nized,  and 
these  are  in  such  a  defenceless  condition  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  Company  for  the  continuance  of  their 
sovereignty. 

From  foreign  rivalry  and  interference  the  English  have  no  cause  of 
apprehension.  The  only  colonies  which  now  belong  to  other  European 
nations  are  Poudicherry  and  Chanderni^ore,  to  the  French ;  Goa,  to 
Portugal :  Tranquebar  and  Serampore,  to  the  Danish  government;  and 
Chinsui'ah,  to  the  Dutch. 

The  population  of  tlie  territories  directly  subject  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  estimated  at  80,000,000  of  souls ;  while  the  population  of  those 
stales  which  enjoy  civil  independence,  hiit  have  been  deprived  of  a 
military  force,  has  been  computed  to  amount  to  40,000,000.  The 
territory  extends  over  an  area  of  585,000  square  miles ;  and  the  total 
territory  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  Company,  amounts 
to  about  1,180,000  square  miles.  Such  is  the  mighty  empire,  for  the 
government  and  iuteresLi  of  which  parlianieiit  will  be  shortly  called 
upon  to  legislate. 
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We  Imvo  not  yet  adverted  to  the  means  by  which  this  vast  dominion 
has  been  acquired.  In  our  narrative  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
Company  wo  forbore  to  enter  into  the  black  page  of  Indian  wan  and 
politics.  Unparalleled  crimes,  violated  treaties,  blood,  treacheiy,  and 
devastation,  form  the  chief  materials  of  Indian  history :  —  crimes, 
abhorrent  even  to  a  nation  of  barbarians,  disgracefnl  to  a  dvilixed  state, 
and  horrible  when  perpetrated  by  the  agents  of  a  Christian  ooantiy. 
There  was  not  a  single  state,  we  are  assured  by  Burke,  prince,  or  poten- 
tate, with  whom  the  Company  had  come  in  contact,  that  they  had  not 
sold ;  not  a  single  treaty  they  had  ever  made,  that  they  had  not  broken ; 
not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who  ever  put  any  trust  in  the  Company. 
who  was  not  utterly  ruined ;  and  that  none  were,  in  any  degree,  secare 
or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  seUled  distnist  and 
irreconcilable  enmity  to  this  nation. 

Indian  delinquency  is  of  no  grovelling  kind ;  it  soars  fiu  abore  all 
precedent  of  ancient  or  European  turpitude.  Faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  mere  pretexts  for  rapine  and  violence.  When  these 
would  not  serve  for  the  spoliation  of  the  native  powers,  imaginary  crimes 
were  laid  to  their  charge.  Plots  and  rebellion,  which,  in  England,  hare 
often  been  the  pretexts  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in 
India  were  the  pretexts  for  plunder  and  devastation.  These,  when  no 
other  offered,  were  the  standing  resources  of  the  Company.  When 
money  had  been  thought  to  be  heaped  up  any  where,  its  owners  wers 
invariably  accused  of  treason,  and  the  only  security  for  their  all^rianoe 
was  sought  in  reducing  them  to  indigence.  In  England  poverty  is 
considered  symptomatic  of  a  traitorous  disposition,  in  India  it  was  riches; 
and  the  native  prince  had  no  chance  of  living  free  from  the  endless 
accusations,  exactions,  and  even  torture*  of  his  oppressors,  till  he  had 
stripped  himself  of  the  sordid  wealth  which  excited  their  cupidity. 

The  most  profitable  merchandize  of  the  Company  was  the  nabobs  and 
subahdars  or  viceroys.  These  princes,  the  rightful  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
dustan, were  sold  and  re-sold  like  cattle  in  a  fair;  even  the  Great 
Mogul  himself,  the  descendantof  Tamerlane,  was  included  in  the  general 
traffic.  This  potentate,  venerable  for  his  years,  and  accomplished  in  all 
the  oriental  literature,  was  sold  to  his  own  minister.  He  was  knocked 
dow^n  for  the  revenue  of  two  provinces.  Some  princes  were  sold  to  their 
0^71  children;  the  Company,  exciting  the  children  to  a  parricidal  war 
against  their  parents,  put  them  in  possession  of  their  dominions,  on  con- 
dition of  hereafter  being  tributary  and  dependent  on  the  Company.  We 
could  mention  several  instances  of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the  royal 
slave-trade,  but  we  will  pass  them  by,  in  order  to  relate  a  mot^  sweeping' 
sale  of  Governor  Hastings. 


*  After  taking  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Begrums— the  mother  snd 
grandmother  of  our  ally,  the  nabob  of  Oude — in  1782,  two  old  domestics  of  the 
Begums  were  tortured  to  elicit  an  account  of  the  Begums'  treasure.  Above 
£500,000  was  paid,  but  the  ill  treatment  continued,  with  the  hope  of  extractinip 
more  money,  when,  it  being  found  unavailing,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
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This  man,  who  on  one  occasion  received  a  present  of  £100,000  from 
the  nabob  of  Oade,  was  the  ^at  salesman  of  Indian  territory.  We  have 
Been  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  prosecution  were  paid,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  an  annuity  of  £5000  per  annum  for  his  faithful  sen-ices 
in  India.  The  province  of  Bon^l,  over  which  ho  presided,  and  tlie 
territory  annexed  to  it,  is  larger  and  more  populous  than  France,  and 
formerly  contained  a  landed  interest,  composed  of  a  niimeroua  nobility 
and  gentry,  of  freeholders,  lower  tenants,  religions  communities,  and 
public  fonndations.  Under  the  English  administration,  these  provinces 
had  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  a  strong'  representation  was  made  of  its 
causes.  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  administering  any  remedy  to  the 
disorders,  determined,  at  one  blow,  to  dispossess  all  the  nncient  pro- 
prietors. The  incredible  fact  is,  he  set  up  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
a  kingdom  larger  than  France  to  public  auction.  He  aet  up,  says 
Burke,  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders  to  the  highest 
bidder.'  No  preference  was  given  to  the  zemindars,  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. They  were  compelled  to  bid  for  their  own  property  ngainsl 
every  nsurer,  jobber,  sjieculator,  or  European  servant ;  or  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with 
their  house  and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneer  thought  fit  to 
axeign.  Several  of  them,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  contented 
themselves  with  a  pension,  of  which,  under  a  new  stretch  of  rapacity, 
they  were  subsequently  deprived. 

For  the  calamities  inflicted  on  this  devoted  region  by  avarice  and 
ambition,  few  compensatory  advantages  have  been  rendered.  Scarcely  a 
single  trace  is  to  ba  found  of  the  superiority  of  our  civil  administration, 
nor  a  record  of  usefulness  and  generosity.  Almost  every  village  in 
England  attests  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  Romans  by  the  ruins  of 
some  work  of  power  or  utility ;  but  the  future  Hindoo  will  in  vain  Mek 
for  mementos  of  our  sway,  in  the  bridges  we  have  built,  the  navigations 
we  have  opened,  or  the  highways  we  have  constructed.  All  former 
conquerors  of  Hindustan — the  Arab,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Peiaian,  left 
behind  them  some  monument  of  either  state  or  beneficence;  but  were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that 
it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by 
any  thing  "  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger."  Our  only 
principle  of  government  has  been  a  system  of  imposture,  and  our 
countrymen  have  visited  India  not  to  benefit  the  natives,  but  thentielves. 
Their  object  is  to  amass  fortunes,  and  they  resort  thither  in  endless 
flights,  like  birds  of  prey  and  passage.  All  discussion,  all  enquiry,  all 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  they  prey  upon  is  discouraged,  lest 
it  should  betray  the  secret  of  our  streng^,  and  the  delusion  upon  which 
the  Indian  empire  is  established. 

Our  military  triumphs  have  been  as  void  of  true  glory  as  our  civil 
administration.     The  feeble   and    indolent   Hindoos  were  an  unequal 


'  Works  of  RdmuiHl  Burke,  vol.  iv.  p.  6S. 
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match  for  the  energy,  artillery,  and  tactic  combinationfl  of  Earopeaiu : 
the  greatest  obstacles  they  coald  oppose  to  their  invaden  were  the 
fatigue  of  long  marches  and  a  destructive  climate.  To  meet  tbem  in 
the  field  was  synonymous  with  defeat,  dispersion,  or  capture.  Hence 
our  most  signal  victories,  in  tlio  East,  have  been  little  more  than  w 
many  battus — the  *'  slaughter  of  some  hundred  deer.*' 

In  the  ^'  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro/'  iwcentlj 
published,  we  have  striking  illustrations  of  Indian  warfkre.  Hm 
Mahrattas  were  always  reckoned  among  our  most  formidable  oppooentay 
and  the  battle  of  Assuye,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  eastern  triumphs  ef 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Yet  it  appears  these  warriors,  in  this  fiuaoas 
conflict,  kept  so  far  aloof  from  close  collision  with  our  troops,  as  to 
inflict  no  wound  cither  with  bayonet  or  bullet.  Speaking  of  this  bettley 
in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Read,  Sir  T.  Munro  says,  '*  At  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  the  severest  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  war,  I  do  not 
recollect,  among  all  our  killed  and  wounded  oflicers,  one  that  snfiered 
from  a  musket-ball  or  a  bayonet,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Mahratta 
infantry  made  very  little  serious  opposition.  Its  discipline,  its  arms, 
and  uniform  clothing  1  regard  merely  as  the  means  of  dreising  if  ami 
for  the  sacrifice" 

In  the  *'  Correspondence"  are  several  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  Colonel  Wellesley,  which  throw  an  instructive  light 
on  the  reckless,  plundering,  and  destroying  system  which  marked  our 
Asiatic  triumphs.  In  one  letter  Colonel  Wellesley  recommends,  in 
dashing  style,  the  '*  cutting  up''  and  ^'  huyiting  out"  the  natives.  To 
be  sure  these  were  thieves,  and  it  might  be  quite  in  keeping  with  Indian 
justice  to  do  execution  upon  them  without  trial,  judg^,  or  jury. 

In  another  letter  Colonel  Welle j^ley  signalizes  the  exploits  of  a 
brother  oflicer,  by  the  following  graphic  description : — 

<'  Colonel  Montresur  has  been  very  successful  in  Bulum ;  Ant  ^f,  tem/, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  I  am  still  of  opinJon 
that  nothing  hiis  been  done  which  can  tend  cfl'ectually  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  in  Uulum,  and  that  the  near  approach  of  the  rains  renders  it  im- 
I>ossible  to  do  that,  which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  will  ever  get  the  better  of 
Kistnapah  Naig."* 

We  may  recognize,  in  these  military  sketches,  the  same  fierce  and 
determined  spirit  which  so  promptly  turned  Huskisson  to  the  right  about, 
and  dismissed  from  the  Irish  viccroyship  that  gallant  soldier  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  Bonaparte  was  certainly  as  regardless  of  human  life  as 
dny  pestilent  conqueror  that  ever  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
there  is  one  letter  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
evinces  as  much  barbarous  indiflferencc  to  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity as  ever  Napoleon  did  in  the  worst  of  his  Egyptian  slaughterings. 
We  shall  give  the  letter  entire.  The  colonel  was  at  the  time  pursuing 
his  operations  against  Dhoondoe. 

•  Supplonn'nt  id  tlio  Life  of  .Mnjor-Generril  Sir  T.  Mumo,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 
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"  CNiaputSiinJnbKjt  Aug.  1st,  1800. 
■'  UMft  MUNflu,— 1  bBve  recfiied  juur  lellere  uf  iLa  SSU  and  33)1;  1  huve 
■enl  onlt-m  lu  lbs  oommanding  ofiicen  at  Hullibull  anil  ul  Nukki"'  lo  furnish 
JunaunitUni  is  woderHte  ijuajiiiiiira,  on  Ihe  tpijuiiiiiun  of  your  amildars;  in 
Miy  quaiilitleii  fiiu  plfoae,  on  your  own.  Don't  prc^a  Ilulliliail  loo  much,  as  I 
kDon  they  w«  aot  very  well  flupptied  thrrc.  Take  whut  yxm  pleiUB  from 
NugiMr.  I  Amc  takrit  aad  dfitroi/ed  Duautliak'i  baggage  imd  lU  gmit,  lOut  drivtm 
■■id  Ihi  Mal/iurba  (where  tkt^  ttcre  dTateiml  i  alunl  rivr.  thoiibam)  peopli:  7 
tlarmti  DuihhhUI  on  (Ac  !6(A  Jnig.  Dooadiah'i  foltoncn  are  i|Uilliag  him  apace, 
aa  IhD)'  do  not  think  Iho  UDiieeDii-at  very  grmUrying  at  the  pn»ent  momenL  The 
MtBT,  thcnifarR.  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  aoolher  bloir,  nhich  I  am  muditaltag 
upon  bin  niid  hi*  liunjarriu,  in  tiie  Keolnor  ciinutry,  will  idobI  prub»bly  bring 
it  lo  a  close.  1  muBt  halt  here  to-murruw,  lo  rvfresb  a  littl«,  haviug  morcbrd 
tvery  day  since  the  SSd  Jaly  ;  and  un  Ihu  SUlIi,  the  day  on  which  L  look  his 
baggage,  I  marched  twenty-six  miles ;  which,  l«t  mu  t^ll  you,  is  no  small  aflaST 
in  this  country. 

"  My  troops  urc  in  binh  healili  and  spirits,  and  thuir  paektti  /nil  of  nrnty, 
Ike  produtt  qffliuKitr,  I  still  Ibink,  howurer,  that  a  store  of  rice  at  Hullihall 
will  do  US  no  bum,  and,  tf  I  should  not  want  it,  Ibo  eipeaiie  incurred  will  not 
■innify." 

Tfao  man  who  could  write  this  deserves  that  his  name  should  be 
inscribed  im  the  same  roll  u-ith  Attila  tmA  Zinghis  Kban.  [t  ia  only, 
huwGivr,  a  proof  of  the  brutalizing  tendency  of  n-ar ;  lor  we  never 
heard  th»t  CnloDcl  Wellcslcy  had  either  less  or  more  biunanity  thou  the 
usual  run  of  conquering  heroes.  But  how  horrible  to  boast  of  havin^f 
driven  five  thousand  pei>ple  into  a  river,  where  they  were  drowned ! 
Tlieu  with  what  gusto  the  future  Prince  of  Waterloo  talks  of  pluitder, 
nod  of  liiLDi'nif;,  anil  dtslroi/lmj.  These  excerpts  are  enough  to  illus- 
trate Asiatic  triumphs. 

COVEKNMf.NT    ANr>    I-ATRONAGE    OF    INDIA. 

The  present  fmme  of  India  government  was  established  under  the  act 
of  17S4,  and  modified,  by  subsequent  acts  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
in  1793  and  181:1.  Under  the  authority  of  these  acta,  by  the  insti- 
tutinii  of  the  Board  of  Control,  such  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of 
India  is  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  as  precludes  miHgovem- 
ment  without  their  concurrence.  The  Board  is  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  consists  of  twelve  commissioners,  of  whom  the  two  Secretaries  of 
.State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  ex  officio  members  ;  the 
president  of  the  Board  is  the  responsible  officer,  but  the  assistance  of  two 
other  members  is  necessary  to  render  its  proceedings  valid.  The  Board 
is  invested  with  a  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  of 
India,  whether  civil,  military,  or  financial.  It  has  access  to  all  records, 
and  niay  require  alistracts  and  statements  respecting  all  affairs  not 
strictly  commercial.  No  despatches  relating  to  povernment  or  revenue 
ran  be  fonvardcd  to  India  without  ita  approval.  It  may  even  originate 
iitslruclions,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  they  may  remonstrate. 
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cannot  alter  them.  All  despatches  received  from  India  must  be  imme- 
diately submitted  to  the  Board ;  nor  can  any  public  disdomre  of  their 
contents  take  place,  except  under  its  authority.  No  war  can  be  under- 
taken in  India  without  its  sanction.  It  may  grant  licenses  to  indiyidiiab 
toi-osidein  India,  and  to  ships  to  trade,  when  such  licenses  haive  been 
refused  by  the  Directors.  So  extensive,  indeed,  have  been  the  poweifl 
committed  to  it,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  complexion  of  tilt 
Company *s  measures  in  India,  their  responsibility  is  shared  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and,  through  it,  by  the  king*s  ministers  at  home. 

Subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Control  are  the  administrative  bodies 
emanating  from  the  Company.  The  first  in  responsibility  and  power  is 
the  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members.  They  are 
elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  who  meet  four  times 
a-year,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  declare  the  dividend,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  frame  by-laws,  to  control  all  grants  above  a  certain 
amount,  and  to  receive  reports  from  the  Directors  respecting^  the 
general  state  of  the  Company's  concerns.  No  proprietor  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  unless  he  be  possessed  of  £1000  East-India  stock;  and  the  quali- 
fication of  a  Director  is  £2000  stock.  Six  Directors  go  oat  annually 
in  rotation,  so  that  four  years  is  the  period  of  service  for  each  Director; 
no  Director  can  be  re-elected  until  he  has  been  out  of  the  direction  for 
at  least  one  year ;  thirteen  Directors  form  a  Court,  and  the  presence  of 
that  number  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  all  orders  and  instnictions 
which  do  not  emanate  from  the  secret  committee.  The  business  of  the 
C/ompany  is  chiefly  conducted  by  committees  and  sub-committees,  to 
which  are  permanently  allotted  certain  defined  duties,  and  which  are 
composed  of  Directors  appointed  in  the  order  of  tlieir  seniority. 

In  India,  the  administration  of  each  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Council, 
consisting  of  three  members.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  a 
member  of  Council,  without  regard  to  the  term  of  his  residence ;  but 
no  civil  servant  of  the  Company  can  become  member  of  Council  until 
he  has  served  ten  years  in  India.  Tlic  Government  of  Calcutta  is 
supreme  over  the  other  governments  in  matters  relating  to  peace,  war, 
and  revenue.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  governments  in  India  must 
be  recorded  by  minutes,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  have  been  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  maladministration. 
The  governments  are  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  over  the  army» 
and  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Company, 
except  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  their  regu- 
lations have  the  authority  of  law,  until  reversed  by  instructions  from 
home.  The  Governor-General  is  empowered  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
persons,  and  either  to  send  them  home  to  be  tried  in  England,  or, 
having  forwarded  copies  of  all  depositions  in  their  case,  to  retain  them 
for  judgment  in  India.  Except  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  the  Governor- General  is  restrained  from  declaring 
war  until  the  sanction  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Board  of  Control 
has  been  received.     The  commercial   and  financial  concerns  of  the 
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Company  in  India  nre  superiDteDdcd  by  a  Board  of  Trade  imd  a  Board 
of  Kerenue.  The  coilcL-lion  of  the  revenue  is  conducted  by  Britiab 
oollectDrg,  aided  bj  British  nsBJstaiits  ;  but  all  the  inlcrior  buBineas  of 
this  ilepartnient  is  traoaacted  by  natives. 

There  are  three  different  claases  of  courts  of  justice  in  India,  la  the 
firat  are  the  King's  Courts,  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  whoae 
jnrlgdiclion  extends  to  all  British-born  subjects  residing  in  the  provinces, 
but,  in  suits  between  natives,  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
presidencies.  The  courts  wbich  administer  justice  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  natives  are  concerned  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  criminai.  Each 
kind  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  with  courts  of  circuit  and  subordinate 
triliunals,  down  to  institutions  analogous  to  our  Courts  of  Request  and 
petty  sessions.  In  all  the  courts  Europeans  preside,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  description,  in  which  there  are  native  judt^s.  Justice  is 
administered  according;  to  the  Mahummudan  laif,  modiGad  by  a  regard  to 
Hindoo  usages  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  British  GoTemment. 
Hie  natives  have  lately  been  rendered  capable  of  silting  on  juries,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  thftt  the  introduction  of  this  institution  will  tend  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  people,  to  curb  that  disposition  to  pervert 
juetice  which  is  the  great  political  vice  of  the  East,  and  to  supply  the 
d«£ciencies  under  which  an  European  judge  must  always  labour,  in 
weighing  the  evidence  of  a  peofiJe  with  whose  habits  and  ideas  he  can 
be  only  partially  acquainted. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  under  which  the  Indian  empire 
is  administered.  Like  most  constitutions,  it  sounds  well  on  paper,  uiid 
does  not  appear  liable  to  serious  objections ;  but  the  general  government 
at  home  is  a  dtriking  instance  how  widely  the  principles  of  a  constitution 
may  difl'er  from  its  pructicid  administration.  It  is  only  an  intelligent 
Hindoo,  or  some  one  actually  cognizant  of  our  India  policy,  who  could 
give  adequate  testimony  to  the  good  or  evil  it  confers  on  the  native 
population.  Unfortunately  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  do  not  tolerate 
the  publication  of  an  Extraordinary  Black  Book  there,  nor  hardly  a 
Times  newspaper,  otherwise  one  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Lcadenhall  administration. 

One  of  the  best  criterlons  of  good  government  .is  the  excellence  of 
the  judicial  system.  That  of  India  has  always  been  represented  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive.  Tlie  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  lucrative 
irofession  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  England.  According  to  a  statement 
."  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  suitors  in  India  are  obliged 
to  pay  to  government  on  the  sum  sued  for  from  50  to  7  and  6  per  cent, 
and  a  Gne  is  levied  on  all  debts  sued  for,  decreasing  as  the  amount 
Bvery  document  requisite  to  the  progress  of  a  suit,  the 
,  examinations,  and  depositions  of  witnesses,  are  all  to  be 
written  on  stamped  paper ;  thereby  increasing  the  e:ipenBes  to  an 
enormous  total.  These  expenses  amount  to  a  virtual  denial  of  justice, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  a  man  could  scarcely  expect  to  see 
any  termination  of  suits;  in  a  word,  it  ia  the  English  chancery 
■yatem— that  admirable  contrivance  for  spunging  clients— operating  in 
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India.  The  police  is  established  on  the  Sidmouth  or  Villele  syBtem. 
A  corps  of  spies  is  attached  to  every  preventive  establishment,  and  then 
is  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  expedite  judicial  sentences.  Penoos 
are  frequently  taken  up,  and  months  elapse  before  any  infonnatioii  is 
exhibited  against  them.  In  the  Interval  they  are  confined  in  crowded 
and  uuhealthy  pri£>uns,  where  death  not  unfrequently  overtakes  then; 
or,  after  enduring  the  aggravated  misery  of  imprisonment,  nothing 
whatever  appears  against  them,  and  they  are  liberated.  For  tlieie 
blessings  the  Hindoos  pay  annually  about  £1,785,000,  which  is  a 
greater  expense  than  all  the  law-officers  in  Europe. 

Leaving  for  the  present  any  further  strictures  on  the  general  govern- 
ment of  India,  let  us  advert  to  the  important  subject  of  India  iiifiuenee 
and  patronage. 

The  whole  patronage  of  India,  civil  and  military,  is  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  appointments  of  bishops, 
and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature.  llie 
Governors  in  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  named  hy  the 
Company,  but  their  appointment  must  bo  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The 
king  also  ])osse3sefl  the  power  of  removing  any  civil  servant  from  his 
otiice  in  India.  With  these  exceptions,  the  entire  civil,  naral,  and 
military  patronage  of  India  vests  in  the  Company,  and  exceeds  in  amoont 
the  patronage  of  the  Cromi  before  the  French  revolutionary  war.  Of 
the  extent  of  this  {)atronage  wo  may  form  some  idea  from  Uie  namber 
of  persons  in  the  Company's  service.  Wo  have  no  means  of  stating 
exactly  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Company,  bat  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  estimate  when  the  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  east 
were  much  less  than  nt  present. 

Persons  either  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or 
1      connected  with  and  employed  in  their  affairs 

%     in  England »,U6 

Civil  Service  '  I'ersons  in  India  employed  in  the  judicial,  cleri- 

\     cat,    diplomatic,  commercial,    and    revenue 

J     departments    1,066 

t  Seamen  employed  and  reared  in  the  Company's 

^      service  in  115  ships,  about ••.••      85/MIO 

British  military  officers  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice commanding  European  troops 1,000 

British  officers  and  cadets  in  the  Company's  ser- 

Military  and  Naval  <^     vice  commanding  native  troops 1,000 

Service.  i  British  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 

in  the  service  of  the  Company la^OOO 

British  officers  in  the  Company's  naval  depart- 
ment in  India US 

r  Natives  employed  in  various  departments  in  the 

N ati ves  in  the  ser- 1      civil  service  of  the  Company • 18,161 

\  ice  of  the  Com-<  Natives  employed  in  the  Indian  armies •  140,000 

pany.  I  Natives  employed  in  the  naval  service  estimated 

V     At  about • 800 

ToUl....  lOMn 
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AH  tbe  salariea  in  India  are  on  a  much  more  extravagant  ecale  than 
in  England.  Of  the  above  201,477  persons  in  the  eerrice  of  the 
Company,  at  least  GflOO  in  ihe  civil  and  militaiy  departmentg  at  home 
and  abroad,  enjoy  emoluments  from  £200  to  £10,000  a  year,  exclusive 
of  the  Governor- General.  The  salary  of  the  Govemor-Genenil  of 
Bengal  is  £25,000  a  yesr,  and  three  couniiellors  with  a  salary  of 
£10,000  a  year  each.  Tha  tsalniyof  the  Cluef  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta  ia  £8000  a  year,  witli  three  other 
judges  at  £bOOO  a  year  each.  By  the  act  of  1813,  tlie  salary  of  a 
bishop  in  India  ie  £5000  a  year,  nnd  of  three  arcIideacooH  £2000  a 
year  each.  The  expense  of  outfit,  &a.  of  different  ofiicers  was  fixed 
by  the  same  Mt,  MtbllOTre:— 

Goveinur-GeDcrnl  of  Fort  Williani,  in  Bengal £6000 

E«ch  orihemembersiircouacillberc 1300 

CoiDinaniler-lii'CliJerof  all  thefiircPs  in  Indta 3SD0 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  FartWiltiam IJUO 

Each  of  tbe  l^uiSHe  Jmtges  Iheie lODO 

Goternorof  Fort  St.  George «K»0 

FjLch  of  Ihe  MeiDbers  of  Council  there  10(M> 

Commander-iTi-Chivf  Ihrre. MOO 

Chier  Jiutice  of  the  Suprfwii  Court  then I3MP 

Eachof  IhePiiinaeJuilgMiUiere lOM 

GoTcmur  of  Bombay  SSOO 

Fncb  of  the  membcn  of  naunoil  there 1000 

Comiiiuider-ii) -Chief  there    1300 

Recorder  there lUM 

Guvpraor  of  Prince  of  Walet'i  IilMd....'. 1208 

Recordcrthere 1000 

Bishop    1200 

Each  of  tbe  Archdeacoaa  900 

ThL'  allinvanco  for  the  outfit,  &c.  of  those  officers  U  about  one- fourth 
the  amount  of  their  salaries,  exclusive  of  other  emoluments.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  in  the  East-India  Register,  the  allowances  per 
month  to  general  and  rcgimeutal  olEcers  when  in  the  field,  were  on  tha 
Bengal  establishment,  as  follows : — 

General  officer  oD  tbe  staff £663  10    0 

Culunel  not  on  Ibe  StaflT. 156     5     0 

Lieu  tenant- Colonel    133  16    0 

Major   03  16     0 

Captain    SI     T    6 

Captain-Lieutenant    49  IT    6 

Lieutcaant SI  19    O 

F-naign 3S     0     0 

AdJulRDt 28    7    e 

Uuarlet.MBSter 14  12    6 

SurgeoD SI     7     B 

Assistant  ditto    Bl  16    0 

The  allowance  to  officers  on  the  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  EeU- 
blishmcnts,  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  above.  The  sums  granted  by 
way  of  superannuation  allowance  In  officers  and  servanta  of  the  Com* 
pany  are  very  considerable.  They  are  fixed  according  to  the  fellowing 
scale,  by  the  53d  George  III.  c,  155. 
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•Taluy. 


ir  an  officer  or  senrant  shall  have  served  with  diligence  tnd 

fidelity  in  the  Company's  serYice  for  ten  yean,  and  being  C    One-tl&iid. 

under  60  years  of  age,  shall  be  incapable,  from  infirmity  of  £  mni. 

mind  or  body,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  office.  ••• / 

If  above  10  years  and  less  than  20 One-half. 

If  above  20  years Two-thlrda. 

if  such  officer  or  servant  shall  be  abore  GO  yean  of  age,  and  ) 

he  shall  have  served  15  years  or  upwards,  without  infirmity  S  Two-thlids. 

of  mind  or  body •••••9 

If  65  years  of  age«  or  upwards,  and  he  shall  have  aerved  9  •rwnA.Aiufh 

40  years  or  upwards • .f    *""™— — "■ 

if  65  years  of  age,  and  he  shall  have  served  SO  years  or  I  fm.  _  _i^i^ 

upwards )   ine  waoi«. 


From  the  preceding  details,  some  idea  maybe  fonned  of  the  u 
^'alue  of  India  patronage,  and  the  wide  field  it  opens  for  jprovidiiig  lor 
children,  relatives,  and  dependents.  The  trade  of  the  CompAnj  has 
never  been  an  object  of  so  much  importance  as  the  military  appointmenti 
to  an  army  of  150,000  men,  the  filling  up  of  yacanciefi  in  the  judicial 
and  police  departments,  and  the  numerous  situations  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  a  revenue  of  24  millions  per  annum.  It  is  the 
annual  value  of  these  different  situations  which  constitute  the  realprqfii 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  evident  that  the  excellence  of  our  administration  in  India  will 
depend  upon  the  employment  of  individuals  recommended  far  integntj 
and  talent.  In  theory  itiia  principle  appears  to  have  been  admitted  1^ 
the  Directors  in  1793,  when,  by  one  of  their  by-laws,  it  waa  enacted 
that  each  Director,  ten  days  after  his  election,  should  take  oath  to 
receive  no  emolument,  perquisite,  or  pecuniary  gratification,  fiir  anj 
appointment  in  India.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this  obligation^  and  ao 
early  as  1798  it  was  notorious  that  a  very  extensive  and  systematic 
traffic  was  carried  on  for  places  in  India.  Several  attempts  were  made* 
real  or  pretended,  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  bj 
committees  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  discover  the  indi* 
viduals  implicated  in  these  practices.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed 
that  each  Director  should  take  oath  he  had  not  received  any  rewarid  lor 
any  appointment  he  had  made ;  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  sale  in  offices  continued  by  public  advertisement  and  otherwise, 
till  at  last  an  office  was  openly  established  for  the  sale  and  purchaae  of 
India  patronage. 

The  practice  was  shameless  and  notorious ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  completely  laid  bare,  till  the  memorable  disclosures  in  1809p 
relative  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  that  year  it  was 
discovered  that  the  improper  disposal  of  India  patronage  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  honourable  Directors,  but  extended  even  to  the  light 
honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  then  president 
was  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  minister,  by  the  agency  of  a  common 
place-broker,  attempted  to  purchase,  for  a  writershlp  in  India,  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty.  Here  was  corruption  three 
deep.     It  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown;  a 
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■hamelMS  abuse  of  bis  tmst  na  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Control ;  and 
a  daring  attnck  on  the  puri/y  (bah  1)  of  ihe  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament. Such  was  th«  description  of  this  traaBactioa  ^iven  bj  the 
late  Lord  A,  Hamilton.  Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  was  defended  on 
the  ground  of  the  notoriety  of  the  practice.  Some  of  the  roenitierB 
said  that  sf^lling-  seats  in  the  House  of  CommonB  was  as  notorious 
at  the  sun  nt  noon- day :  this  could  not  be  denied,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  (he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  buying  sentj  for  the  adherents  of  ministers.  This  being  the 
case,  there  appeared  injustice  in  making  an  example  of  the  President 
of  the  BoanI  of  Control ;  and  the  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  moving 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  foct  of  l.ord  Castlereagh  having  a  writorship  at  his  disposal  to 
purchase  a  aeaf  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  how  ministers  may 
avail  themselves  of  even  subordinate  appointments  in  India.  The  Di- 
rectors have  the  patronage  of  tite  East  at  their  disposal ;  but,  indirectly, 
minitteni  participate  in  its  advantages.  The  latter  we  have  seen  have  a 
negative  on  tlie  appointments  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  Company, 
besides  which  the  general  superintendence  they  exercise  over  India 
aflairs,  thmiiKh  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Control,  renders  it  highly 
improbable  the  Directors  should  neglect  to  provide  for  any  individual 
backed  by  a  minisierial  recommendation  ;  more  especially  as  the  favour 
might  be  so  eauily  returaed. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  nibject  with  remarking  that  tbs 
whole  patronage  and  influence  of  India  is  so  much  added  to  that  of  (be 
general  government  of  the  empire.  The  India-House  is  little  more  than 
a  branch  of  the  general  administration,  where  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Government  is  transacted,  and  with  which  it  is  almost  as  much 
connected  as  with  the  Home-oihce  or  Treasury  department.  The  case 
of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  strikingly  illustrates  the  reciprocal 
workings  of  the  two  systems.  This  man,  whose  "  oHal,"  Burke  said, 
"  ought  to  have  fed  the  region  kites,"  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than 
eight  members  in  parliament,  and  he  attempted  to  bring  in  one  of  his 
agents  for  the  City  of  London.  These  members  were  returned  at  Ben- 
field's  expense  to  support  the  Pitt  Ministry  ;  and  in  return  for  this  sup- 
port Mr.  Pitt  allowed  Benlield  to  set  up  some  imaginary  and  exaggerated 
pecuniary  claims  against  the  Nabob  of  Areot." 

Tlie  great  mass  of  influence  arises  from  appointments  in  India,  but 
the  political  influence  of  the  Company  is  very  considerable  from  the  vast 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  their  different  warehouses  and  esta- 
blishments in  London.     All  the  influence  they  poesess  is  employed  in 


*  The  commiBsioTicrB  appolDled  to  investigate  thedebtsof  this  Nabob  finished 
their  Uboura  id  the  course  of  IBIU,  having  consumed  in  the  inquiry  eiactly  a 
quarler  of  a  century.  One  of  the  principal  conimiBBionera  died  alniOBl  imme- 
(lialcly  aflcr  contluilinR  this  notable  job.  The  cliiims  set  up  agsinat  the  Nabob 
amounted  to  £S0.4Ul,tllOi  the  commisaionen  allowed  £1,660,146.— i'nrl.  itiji. 
Ao.  Ill,  A'ru.  lliSO. 
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support  of  their  parliamentary  interest.  Whenever  a  bboorer 
into  the  service  of  the  Company  he  is  required  to  state  for  iHiat  pboe 
he  has  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament :  his  name  is  then  legMteied 
with  this  specification ;  and  on  an  election  he  is  told  that  he  wiO  be 
spareil  from  his  situation  to  give  his  suffrage,  if  he  will  vote  aocofdioff  to 
orders  ;  dii<obedicnce  being  supposed  to  be  punished  by  diamisBal  nom 
his  ofHco.  The  number  of  individuals  thus  kept  in  politieal  milijecliM 
to  the  Company  is  about  four  thousand. 

This  practice  needs  no  comment.  It  sufficiently  identifies  the  Eaal- 
India  Company  with  Government,  and  we  may  consider  the  revenue  of 
Hindustan,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  England,  as  forming  a  pert  of  tfwt 
immense  expenditure  by  which  the  Borough  System  has  been  enpported. 

TERRITORIAL    REVENUES    OF    INDIA. 

The  fiscal  system  of  India  is  distinguished  by  a  pecaliarity  which  is 
without  parallel  in  Europe.  The  rentel  of  the  soil,  in  lieu  of  being 
monopolized  by  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  is  applied  to  defray  the  chnigee 
of  government,  the  support  of  a  military  force,  and  the  expenee  of  the 
judicial  administration.  The  Hindoos  are,  happily,  unacquainted  with 
the  custom-duties,  the  excise-duties,  and  assessed  taxes,  which  weigh 
down  industry  and  abridge  enjoyments  in  England.  In  the  East,  the 
state  takes  about  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  end  that 
satisfies  nearly  all  its  wants.  Other  taxes  are  inconsiderable ;  ae  the 
transit-duties,  stamps,  licenses,  and  judicial  fees.  The  monopcdy  of 
salt  and  opium  is  also  a  source  of  income.  But  the  principal  aomoe  of 
revenues  is  the  land-tax,  which  constituted  the  only  rent  payable  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  under  the  Hindoo  and  Mohummudan  aorereigne. 

The  gross  revenues  of  India,  in  the  year  1827,  amounted  te 
£23,383,497 ;  the  expenditure,  inclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
to  £23,323,179.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  militarfp 
civil,  and  revenue  establishments ;  salaries,  pensions,  superannuatioa- 
allowances,  and  stipends  payable  to  deposed  princes. 

The  total  amount  of  territorial  debts  in  India,  in  the  same  year,  WM 
£42,870,87() ;  the  interest  of  the  debt  £1,749,068.  By  some  writan 
the  debt  of  India  is  considered  to  operate  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
debt  in  England ;  by  rendering  a  large  class  of  persons  intereated  in 
the  permanency  of  the  British  power.  This  is  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
question,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  stopping  to  answer.  Crecfitoie 
may  feel  an  interest  in  their  debtors,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  whieh 
subsists  between  a  lord  and  his  vassal ;  but  this  sort  of  relation  does 
not  tend  to  increase  mutual  attachment.  A  government,  by  incurring 
debt,  may  create  a  partial  interest  in  its  stability,  but  this  advantage 
must  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  alienating  the  vast  ma- 
jority, in  consequence  of  the  additional  burthens  which  the  debt  renders 
necessary ;  and,  in  the  foreign  transactions  of  such  a  government* 
its  power  and  influence  are  weakened  by  a  knowledge  of  its  financial 
encumbrances. 
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Leaving,  howtrer,  this  matter,  us  irrelevant  to  our  immediate  purpose, 
let  us  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  finiincea  of  India.  The  Company 
have  never  bo«n  able  to  realize  a  surpluH  reveoue  from  their  territorial 
poHsesaione.  Ail  the  income  they  have  derived  from  Indian  taxation 
has  been  expended  in  defraying  the  Balaries  of  their  servants,  in  the 
nuuntenauce  of  a  numerous  army,  and  other  eetal>lishmeiiU  neces^ry 
l«  the  preservation  of  their  poner.  The  only  source  of  surplus  income 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  theircapital  stock,  and  other  out- 
goings, baa  been  the  commercial  profits  ariaing  from  their  exclusive 
privileges.  The  nature  of  tliese  profits  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  as 
well  as  the  mi>de  in  which  the  China  trade  is  conducted,  in  cirdci-  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  few  oliservalioas  on  the  renewal  of  tlio  Cximpany's 
charter. 


COMUERCIAL   INTERCOURSE  TITH   THE   CHINESE. 

The  foreign  trade  with  China  is  restricted  to  the  port  of  Canton  by 
the  Chineae  goi-cmmcnt.  Tt  is  a  source  of  conaidemble  re»-enuo  to  the 
government  of  Ohina.  and  of  the  most  rahiable  patronage,  which  is  sold 
by  the  government  to  the  higiiest  bidder.  Hence  it  foUiTwa  that  the 
local  authorities  are  greatly  interested  in  moinlainiDg  the  trade,  which, 
from  the  same  cause,  is  subjected  to  heavy  taxes  and  extortion*.  Tho 
inhabitants,  also,  of  Canton  and  its  neiglibonrhood,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  classes  employed  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tea,  hare 
a  deep  interest  in  the  trade ;  every  interruption  of  which  causes  great 
individual  distress. 

Foreigners  are  interdicted  by  Chinese  regulations  from  ^ing  within 
the  wnlia  of  Canton,  The  place  of  their  abode  h  a  small  suburb,  and 
their  residence  there  is  authorized  only  for  the  period  of  the  shipping 
season  ;  but  these  limitations  are  not  rigorously  enforced,  the  Company's 
servants  going  when  they  please  to  Canton,  and  some  private  merchants 
residing  there  thi'oughout  the  whole  year."  Security  must  be  given  for 
the  payment  of  the  custom-duties  before  a  ship  is  pertnitted  to  trade,  and 
this  security  also  includes  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  ship's  company.  The  only  persons  whom  the 
Chinese  government  accepts  as  security  is  a  sort  of  mercantile  cor- 
poration or  fraternity,  called  the  "  Hong  merchants,"  formerly  ten  in 
number,  but  reduced  by  hatdiruptcies  to  seven.  These  become  security 
for  the  Company's  ships  in  rotation  ;  the  whole  of  the  Company's  trade 
being  apportioned  among  the  seven  Hong  in  shares. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Hong,  other  persons,  designated  as  "  Out- 
side merchants"  and  "  Shopmen,"  are  allowed  to  tiade  with  foreigners ; 
their  traffic  is  chiefly  with  the  ofiicers  of  the  Company's  ships,  private 
traders,  and  the  Americans.     They  are  not  allowed  to  trade  in  certain 
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articles,  as  tea,  raw  silk,  cloths  and  woollens,  all  of  which  are^faj  Chiaate 
edicts,  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Hong. 

The  Hong  merchants  are  bj  law  mutually  responsible  to  each  oditr 
for  a  limited  amount,  but  this  regulation  is  not  invariably  enforced.  Tbtj 
are  stated  to  be  fair  and  liberal  in  their  conduct.  A  similar  opinioBy 
though  with  less  confidence,  has  been  expressed  respecting  the  oatrids 
merchants.  No  one  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  latter,  mod  foragnen 
are  warned  of  this  by  official  notifications. 

The  Company's  trade  at  Canton  is  managed  by  an  eatabSrimieiit 
of  supercargoes  and  writers,  twenty  in  all,  with  two  inspecton, 
duty  it  is  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  qualities  of  all 
ofiered  for  sale  to  the  Company.  Three  or  four  of  the  senior  miper-> 
cargoes  are  annually  formed  into  a  Select  Committee,  who,  ander  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  conduct  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
affairs  in  China. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  Parliamentary  committees  concur 
in  stating  that  business  at  Canton  may  be  conducted  with  gpreater  ladlit^ 
and  expedition  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  mach  of 
which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  transactions  connected  with  each  ship 
being  all  managed  by  the  same  person,  the  security  merchant.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  Hong  had  occasionally  aided  the  opeiatiODS  of 
commerce  by  advancing  money  on  loan  to  foreigners. 

COMMERCIAL    PROFITS    OF   THE    COMPAKT. 

The  commercial  profits  of  the  Company  are  chiefly  derived  from  their 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tea.  The  following  statement  shows  the  diF- 
ference  between  the  prime  cost  of  tea  at  Canton  and  its  price  at  the 
East-India  sales  in  liondon,  from  which  an  estimate  may  be  fbnned  of 
the  profit  on  this  article : 

Tea  purchased  at  Canton, 

Prime  cost  Average  price  per 

Years.  lbs.  £  lb. 

1 824-25 28,697,088 ....  1 ,900,866«  ••.!«.  4d.  nearly. 

1825-26.... 27,821,121....  1,729,949....  1«.  3Jc/.  „ 

1826-27 40,182,241.... 2,368,461....  1«.  2d,  „ 

1827-28....  33,269,333 ....  2,086,97 1  •  • . .  1  s.  dcf .  „ 

Sales  in  England, 

Sale  price.  Average  price  per 

Years.  lbs.  £  lb. 

1825-26.. ..27,803,668 --..3,872,685 •...2s.  lOrf.  nearly. 

1 826-27 ....  27,700,978 ....  3,485,092 ....  2s.  Sd.      „ 

1827-28. . .  .28,120,354.  • .  .2,358,955. . .  .2s.  5dl       „ 

1828-29.... 28,230,383.... 3,286,272.... 2s.  4Jc/.    „ 

It  thus  appears  the  Company  charge  considerably  more  than  100  per 
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cent,  additinaal  to  tbe  prime  cost  on  all  tbe  tons  conaumeil  in  the  king- 
dom. It  ia  almoeit  tiie  only  article  of  Irnffic  in  wliith  thej  renlizo  a 
profit  Their  exports  to  China  consist  principally  of  wooHena,  by  which 
branch  of  trade  they  sustain  an  annual  loss,  though,  aa  we  shall  show 
presently,  this  loss,  by  an  evasioaof  the  Commulatiou  Act,  ia  thrown  npon 
the  Britiah  public. 

The  Company  has  lately  sent  little  merchandize  to  India,  except  mili- 
tary stores,  which,  being  cbai^jed  to  the  territorial  account,  do  not 
enter  into  a  stalemeot  of  commercial  profits.  It  imports,  however,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  from  that  country,  raw  ailk,  indigo,  and  other 
articles.  U'hether  there  is  profit  or  loss  in  the  trade  it  is  didicult  to  de- 
termine from  the  accounts  submitted  to  parliament,* 

In  EtdditioQ  to  the  profits  on  its  trade,  the  Company  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  duty  upon  goods  imported  by  the  private  and  privileged  traile, 
warehoused  and  sold  through  its  medium.  From  the  gross  prulits 
ttrisJng  from  this  trade,  a  large  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  the  expense 
of  freight  and  demurrage,  amounting,  in  18'29,  to  £662,964.  After 
paying  oil  the  other  expenses  of  the  commercial  establishment,  interest 
on  the  bond'deht,  &c.  tbo  dividend  remains  to  be  provided.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  is  £6,000,000;  so  that  at  10}  per  cent,  it 
requires  a  net  profit  of  £620,000  per  annum  to  pay  the  diridead. 

Now  these  preliminaries  bring  us  la  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant issue  between  the  public  and  the  East-India  Company.  Tlie 
Company,  we  have  seen,  has  not  realized  a  surpUia  revenue  from  llieir 
territorial  acquisitions  ;  that  has  been  all  expended  in  the  charges  of  war 
and  government.  Commercial  profits,  then,  are  the  only  source  from 
which  the  Company  has  a  surplus-revenue  to  pay  the  divideniia  and 
support  their  home -establishments.  But,  it  appuare,  tbe  profits  of  the 
Company  on  the  several  branches  of  trade,  are  either  none  at  all,  or 
very  unimportant,  except  in  the  single  article  of  tea.  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  people  of  England  who  pay  the  dividends  of  the  proprietors, 
and  other  outgoings,  in  the  monopoly  price  of  their  teas.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  thb  is  conformable  to  the  agreement  between  the  Company 
and  the  public. 

The  Commutation  Act,  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  provides  that  there 
ehall  be  at  leaat  four  aalea  in  every  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  put  up 
such  quantities  of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  to  the  demand;  that  the 
tea  so  put  up  shall  be  sold,  without  reserve,  to  tbe  highest  bidder,  pro- 
vided  an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  shall  bo  hid  upon  the  prices 
at  which  the  snme  shall  be  put  up  ;  and  that  it  ahall  not  be  lawfiil  for 
the  Company  "  to  put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall, 
upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up,  at  any  one  sale,  exceed  the  prime 
cost  thereof,  with  (he  freight  and  charges  of  importation,  together  with 
lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in  Great  Britain 
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and  the  common  premium  of  insunmce,  as  a  eompensatHNi  fiMr  ilie  mm- 
risk  incurred  therein." 

Here  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  commnnii^  aad  At 
merchants  of  Leadenhall:  the  latter  are  to  supply  the  Ibnuer  ivUia 
quantity  of  tea  adequate  to  their  demand,  and,  to  |irevent  •Abirtiua  fa 
the  price,  all  the  items  of  charg^e  which  the  Company,  in  addilida  li 
the  prime  cost,  are  allowed  to  include  in  the  pnt-np  price,  an  dialiBBtfy 
specified ;  but  there  is  no  item  for  the  Company's  dividemdM,  and  k 
was  certainly  never  intended  they  should  be  paid  oat  of  the  pMfifa  ll 
the  tea-trade.  All  the  legislature  contemplated  was  to  refarfmna  As 
Company  the  prime  cost  of  their  teas  and  reasonable  chargea,  Irat  iioiw 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  realize  an  exorbitant  profit  appiicalh 
to  their  general  expenditure.  That  this  profit  has  been  re^liaad  ii 
proved  fi^m  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Hoow  tt 
Conunons,  which  shows  that  the  profits  on  the  China  trade  for  the  fail 
fifteen  years  amounted  to  £16,971,316.  Had  the  trade  with  CUm 
been  open,  the  Company  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  oniinaij 
mercantile  profit ;  they  could  not  have  taxed  the  public  to  the  aaooat 
of  upwards  of  one  million  per  annum,  to  provide  a  fund  not  only  ftr 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  vpon  India  Stock  and  the  interaatof 
their  bond  debt,  but  also  materially  to  aid  their  wasteful  Indian  ex- 
penditure. 

There  is  another  transaction,  though  not  so  important  aa  the  pie* 
ceding,  on  which  the  principle  of  the  Commutation  Act  has  been  con- 
travened. The  Company  have  long  taken  credit  for  having  peraiatal 
in  the  export  trade  to  China  at  a  considerable  loss;  and  ihia  their 
advocates  would  have  the  community  to  believe  has  been  done  fbrdie 
sake  of  promoting  the  sale  of  British  manufactures.  FrcHn  the  alato- 
ments  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks  (Report  on  the  China  Trade,  page  3S)  it 
appears  the  losses  on  the  Company's  exports,  from  1820  to  1829,  aver- 
aged about  £17,000  per  annum,  and  that  for  the  twenty-aix  preceding 
years  they  amounted  to  £64,000  per  annum.  But  at  whose  expenae 
does  the  reader  imagine  these  losses  have  been  incurred  ?  Why,  at  tfia 
expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  way  this  has  been 
effected  is  by  adding  the  losses  on  exports  to  the  price  of  the  tea  in 
China ;  thus  if  the  Company  export  goods  to  the  value  of  £1000,  whidi, 
when  sold  in  China,  pitnluce  only  £800,  the  quantity  of  tea  purchaaed 
with  this  sum  is  valued  by  them  at  £1000,  and  this  amount  is  charged 
in  the  upset  price ;  although,  as  we  have  ssen  above,  that  they  are 
restricted  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  potting  up  their  tea  at  more  than 
**  prime  cost/'  There  cannot  be  a  more  direct  \'iolation  of  the  atatntay 
which  seems  to  have  been  framed  with  the  express  view  of  gnarding 
against  such  practices.  The  servants  of  the  Company  endeavour  to 
justify  these  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  the  exports  being  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  funds  in  China  for  the  purchase  of 
tea ;  but  this  is  no  apology  for  the  infringement  of  a  positive  contract. 
Besides,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  on  the  export  trade  reaolts 
from  the  wasteful  and  injudicious  manner  in  which  it  is  condncted; 
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otherwise  how  does  il  happen  that  the  AwQiicans  carry  on  the  same 
trade  in  the  Kimc  cumuioditics  with  n  profil  ? 

In  1613  the  trudo  to  India  woe  thrown  open  to  private  merchatita,  but 
was  still,  in  some  measure,  impeded  b;  ennctments  which  rMjuired  that 
ail  sliips  parsing  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
exceed  350  tons  of  btirlheii,  and  whicli  rendered  it  neceSBary  to  procuro 
a  license  to  trade  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or,  upon  tb«ir  refusal, 
from  the  Board  of  Control.  They  also  provided  that  certain  articles 
of  Indian  produce  should  be  brought  to  the  port  of  London  ajonc. 
British  ships  were  still  prevented  from  trading  hetweon  ports  without 
tlie  kingdom,  and  places  witliin  the  limits  of  tlie  Enst-India  Company's 
charter.  These  restrictions  were  much  relaxeil  in  1823.  Th6  export 
of  military  stores  to  Indiit  is  resen-ed  to  the  Company,  but  ships, 
without  limitation  tohnrthen,  may  clear  out,  unlicensed,  for  any  place 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  for  minor  porta  between 
Ilie  Indus  and  Malacca.  A  license  is  still  neeeesarj'  to  proceed  to  any 
other  except  the  four  principal  settlements — Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  within  these  limits.  Vessels  retnming 
from  India  may  now  he  admitted  to  entry  in  any  of  the  warehousing 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  trade  is  permitted  between  foreign  porta  and 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter 

The  Company  reserve  to  themselves  all  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China,  excepting  only  a  small  portion  allowed  by  way  of 
privilege  to  the  commanders  and  omcers  of  their  ships.  Liceoees  are 
granted  by  the  Company  to  all  Indian  ships,  denoniinated  "  Country 
Ships,"  to  (rude  between  India  and  China,  and  to  export  from  China  a 
limited  quantity  of  tea,  with  permission  to  dispose  of  it  to  any  inter- 
mediate port  between  China  and  the  port  in  India  to  which  the  ship 
mnr  be  destined.  These  licenses  do  not  include  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Companythemselves  supplying  that  settlement  with  teaatAi^A 
prices,  notwitlistanding  the  agreement  they  made  some  years  since  to 
put  up  their  teas  for  sale  at  the  Cape  at  an  advance  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent,  on  the  costs  and  charges  of  importation.* 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  different  results  arising  from  the  different 
principles  on  which  the  trade  to  India  and  China  haa  been  conducted. 

The  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  has  been  greatly  to  increase 
its  amount.  The  highest  value  of  goods  exported  to  India  in  any  year 
between  1792  and  1811  did  not  exceed  £2,475,987  (the  exports  of 
1808).  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  this  amount  is  less  than  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  present  exports.  The  increase  has  chiefly 
taken  place  in  tlie  export  of  cotton-manufactured  goods.  Previous  to 
1813.  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  exprted  tn  India  was  very  trifling. 
They  now  fall  very  little  short  of  £2,000,000  in  value  annually.  This 
augmentation  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  extraordiniU7  improrement 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  manufactures,  attended  by  a  great  reduc- 
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tion  of  prices,  and  to  the  extensioii  and  consdidatioii  of  the  BiitUi 
]>owcr  in  India. 

The  following  statements  show  at  once  the  comparative  ezports  and 
imports  of  the  Company  and  the  free  and  privileged  trade  in  their  Inai- 
actions  with  India  and  China. 

Exports  by  the  Private  Trade, 
Years.  Total  to  India  and  China.  By  the  Private  Tkade. 

1825 3,918.071   2,574,660 

1826  4.468,883 2,62.^888 

1827  5,201,599  3,903.006 

1828  5,212,353 4,085,426 

Exports  by  the  East -India  Company  * 

Years.            Alerchandize  for  Sale.  Stores.                             Total. 

£  £                                  £ 

182.S-26 754,832 501,518 1,256,350 

1826-27   826,055 907,833 1,733,888 

1827-28 494.922 807,354 1,302,276 

1828-29 636,441   462,369  1,098,810 

Imports  from  India  and  China. 

Years.            By  the  Company.        By  the  Prirate  Trade.  TotaL 

£                                    £  £ 

1825  5,375,492  5,178,925  10,554,417 

1826  5,076,360 5,162,509 10,688,869 

1827  6,148,077  4,514,661  10,662,738 

1828  5,576,905  5,643,671  11,220,576 

These  statements  show  clearly  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  community  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  outlet  it 
has  afforded  to  British  industry  and  manufactnrei.  From  the  fint,  it 
appears,  the  exports  by  the  private  trade  to  the  East  nearly  doubted  bk 
four  years ;  while  from  the  second  it  appears  the  exports  of  the  Conqseny, 
during  the  same  period,  and  under  similar  favourable  circumetanoee, 
have  declined  rather  than  augmented.  What  more  can  be  required  to 
establish  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  and  the  greater  reaolta  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  frugality,  activity,  and  enteipriae  of 
individuals  than  from  the  expensive,  negligent,  and  drowsy  proceedingi 
of  chartered  monopolies  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  most  enlightened  servants  of  the 
G)mpany  doubted  whether  the  natives  of  India  would  ever  be  brought  to 
consume  largely  European  manufactures.  Experience  has  falsified  their 
representations.  Similar  results  may  be  confidently  expected  fipom  tlie 
opening  of  the  trade  to  China. 

RENEWAL   OF    THE   CHARTER   OF    THE    EAST-INDIA    COMPANY. 

Such  improvements  in  the  national  representation,  as  would  insure 
an  honest  and  enlightened  government,  would  render  unnecessary  any 
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ffreal  clion^es  in  the  Bchenie  of  uur  Indian  ndmiQistration.  Mttiisterfi, 
baving  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  Indiu,  ftrc  responsible  for  their 
BUuiBgcnieRt ;  nnd,  provided  the  people  of  England  had  an  lidequate 
control  oTer  them,  there  would  be  little  risk  of  mis^^ernment,  either 
in  Great  Britain  ur  her  preat  dependenry.  Bat  if  a  system  is  tolerated, 
vhich  admits  of  ttie  accession  to  power  of  corrupt  and  incapable  men, 
the  calamity  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Hence,  the  happiness 
nf  the  vast  population  uf  Hindustan,  no  less  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  identified  in  the  jfieBt  qneslion  nf  parliflmentary  refonn. 

The  government  of  Indiu,  it  appears  to  Ub,  must  always  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  subordinate  to  the  general  government.  Equality 
would  generate  rivalry;  rivalry,  hostility;  nnd  this  Isst  be  the  source 
of  mutual  weakness  and  annoyanee.  AH  these  evils  are  obviated  by  the 
■upremacy  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  sovereigns  of  Leadenhs  II -street 
can  never  compete  with  the  sovereignB  of  Dawning- si reet ;  yet,  though 
tbc  dependence  uf  the  former  is  secured,  it  b  not  so  tfir  mei^d  in  tlio 
Utter  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  exercise  of  a  distinct  and  separate 
adminiBtration. 

Another  advantage  results  from  the  existing  system  in  tlie  division  of 
India  patronage.  Supposing  the  Company  deprived  of  their  territorial 
authority,  by  whom  could  the  immense  patronage  of  ln<lia  be  exercised  ? 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  India  bills  of  Mr.  l-'o!f  to  vest  the  patronage 
of  India  in  a  Board,  emanating  from  parliament  and  independent  of  the 
CroHa;  but,  in  the  present  coa»titution  of  the  Koose  of  Commons,  this 
was  only  adding  to  the  power  nnd  emolument  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Again,  to  vest  India  patronage  in  ministera  would  be  not  less  objection- 
able ;  it  would  form  an  enormous  addition  to  the  overwhelming  influt^ce 
of  the  Crown.  The  C-ourt  of  Directors,  however,  though  they  hare 
■otne  interests  in  common  with  the  Oligarchy  and  executive  government, 
are  not  directly  identified  with  either;  they  are  a  diiferent  power,  based 
on  different  interests ;  their  constituency  are  neitlier  pot -wa Hoppers,  bur- 
gage-holders,  nor  freeboldera — they  are  proprietors  of  India  Stock  ;  and 
this  is  a  qualification  from  which  neither  the  peerage  nor  the  House  of 
Commons  derive  their  ascendancy.  Under  this  arrangement  a  diversion 
of  influence  is  obtained,  and  the  danger  to  public  liberty,  which  miglit 
result  from  consoUdating  the  patronage  of  India  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,   is  in  some  measure  averted. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  Company  ought  to  retain  their  political 
sovereignty,  and  for  this  plain  reason— that  we  do  not  see  by  what 
otlier  constituted  authority  their  functions  could  be  discharged  with  less 
danger  to  the  community.  But  though  we  think  the  general  plan  of  die 
Indtmn  government  cannot  be  greatly  improved,  we  art  not  insensible 
to  the  defects  in  ita  practical  administration.  The  diflferent  departments 
of  the  Company's  administration,  we  have  little  doubt,  are  more  preg- 
nant with  abuse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  borough  system  itself.  Bu,t 
this  is  a  question  wholly  distinct  from  that  we  have  been  inrestlgating, 
and  into  the  merits  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  points  bearing  on  this  bruwh  of  the  subject  so  notorious, 
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that  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  them,  trusting  that  they  will  receire 
modification  in  the  approaching  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter. 

For  instance,  it  appears  a  monstrous  abuse  that  the  Directonia  who 
arc  only  chot^en  for  four  years,  should  virtually  exercise  their  functiooi 
for  life.  Of  the  twenty- four  directors,  six  are  obliged  to  retire  erery 
year  in  rotation ;  but,  instead  of  withdrawing  entirely,  they  secede  far 
one  year  only,  being  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  being  re-elected  ftr 
another  four  years  when  the  period  of  probation  expires,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  through  the  influence  of  their  co-directors  :  for  which 
purpose  their  names  are  enrolled  on  what  is  termed  the  *'  House  List," 
in  Leadenhall-street. 

The  num1>er  of  proprietors  of  India-Stock  is  about  2,200.  In  the 
choice  of  directors,  £1,000  stock  gives  one  vote;  £3,000  stock  two 
votes ;  £6,000  stock  three  votes;  and  £10,000  stock  four  votes.  Tins 
is  the  principle  of  the  select-vestry  system,  w^ithout  the  same  justificsp 
tion.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  and  it  is  as  unsuitable  in  the  choice  of  the  governors  of  sn 
empire,  as  if  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  each  to  have 
votes  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  rent*roll. 

Among  the  prerogatives  which  the  Company  exercise,  one  is  justly 
objectionable,  namely,  the  power  of  denying  to  British  subjects  per^ 
mission  to  reside  in  India.  By  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  heavy  penal- 
ties are  imposed  upon  any  British  subject  who  shall  proceed  to  India 
without  license  from  the  Directors  or  Board  of  Control.  Tlie  local 
governments  are  also  empowered,  if  they  see  fit,  to  send  home  any 
European  residing  there,  even  though  in  possession  of  a  license.  It  it 
also  enacted  that  no  British  subject  shall  reside  in  the  interior,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ten  miles  froin  the  presidencies,  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  leave  from  the  local  authorities.  Till  a  very  late  period,  no 
European  was  allowed  to  hold  lands  either  as  proprietor  or  upon  lease. 
By  a  recent  regulation,  however,  of  the  present  governor-general,  the 
indigo  planters  have  been  permitted  to  take  leases  of  lands  from  the 
natives  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

Such  restrictions  are  an  arbitrary  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  loco- 
motion and  enterprise,  for  which  we  have  never  seen  any  adequate 
justification.  No  danger  can  possibly  result  from  the  free  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India.  The  whole  European  community  scattered 
through  this  vast  region,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, does  not  exceed  3,000,  and  any  incresise  in  their  number,  so  as 
to  excite  apprehension,  is  wholly  improbable.  Were  it  not  so,  the  Com- 
pany can  have  no  right  to  exercise  an  authority  injurious  both  to  their 
fellow  subjects  and  the  native  population,  merely  for  the  sake  of  perpe- 
tuating their  own  power. 

Neither  is  there  policy  nor  justice — if  such  principles  can  ever  be 
disjunctive — in  keeping  in  a  state  of  civil  and  political  disfranchisement 
that  numerous  and  respectable  class  denominated  '*  East-Indians." 
These  are  Christian  men,  born  of  English  parents,  or  the  descendants 
of  English  parents ;  yet  not  being  considered  "  British  subjects*'  in  the 
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decisiaiia  of  ihe  Supreme  Court,  arc  withheld  from  thi;  benefits  of  the 
laws  of  Hn^laQd."  Their  thraldom  is  moEt  irksome  and  anomnloiin. 
In  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  parliamentary  enaetmenls  r<;lative  to 
Hindustan,  profeesor^  of  the  Hindoo  reli^on  are  governed  in  thoir  fivil 
nlations  li}'  Hindoo  law ;  professorB  of  the  Mohamniudan  religion  bv 
Mohnmmudan  law ;  and  both  Hindoos  and  iVlohumDiiidaDs  arc  subject 
in  criminal  maltere  lo  Mohummudan  law — botli  civil  and  criminal  being 
modified  by  the  regulations  of  the  East-India  Company.  Dut  the  ua- 
fbrtunate  Eaet-ludians  do  not  fall  within  the  circle  of  any  of  thesa 
codes  of  jurisprudence.  Not  being  Hindoos  they  cannot  regulate  social 
dnlies  by  Hindoo  law ;  not  being  Mohummudans  they  cannot  regulate 
them  by  Mohummudan  law ;  and  not  being  British-born  subjects  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  English  law.  Tliey  are.  in  fact,  placed 
without  the  social  pale,  and  governed  in  the  relations  of  life  by  what- 
erer  rule  any  judge  may  frame  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  But  tbia 
does  nut  include  ttie  wbole  of  their  grievaoc««  i  they  are  proscribed  from 
bII  superior  and  covenanted  offices  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Marino 
services  ;  they  are  not  considereil  eligible  even  to  thoee  subordinate  em- 
ployments in  the  Judicial,  Revenue,  and  Police  Departments,  which 
are  open  without  reserve  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mohummudan.  We  cannot 
believe  the  charter  of  the  Company  will  be  renewed  tvithout  these  unjust 
dietinclionH  being  modified,  and  the  East-Indian  race  considered,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  by  the  double  ties  of  civil  rights  and  eonsanguineous  claim, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  parent  stRte  and  native  population. 

Last^,  the  operations  of  the  Press  in  India  require  a  more  coosti- 
tulionai  guarantee  than  the  &at  of  the  govemora  and  governor  •roneral. 
During  the  viceroyship  of  i«rd  William  Bentinck,  the  literary  and 
jwlitieal  press  of  Calcutta  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of  government,  fiut  this  is  too 
important  an  engine  to  be  dependent  on  the  uncertainties  of  individual 
character.  Those  who  have  embarked  their  property  in  the  India  press 
ought  to  have  a  more  valid  protection  than  a  system  of  licenses  and 
censorships,  which  may  be  granted  or  refused  —  enforced  or  suspended, 
as  suits  the  varying  purposes  of  the  president  and  council. 

Having  shortly  noticed  the  poUtical  part  of  the  India  question,  let  us 
come  to  the  commercial  branch  of  the  subj^t.  This  is  the  main  point  of 
interest  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Comparatively  to  them,  the 
future  territorial  government  of  Hindustan  is  unimportant,,  but  every 
inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  deeply  interested  in  a  free  trade  to 
China;  and  we  sincerely  trust  this  interest  will  not  be  compromised — 
that  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  without  an 
entire  abolition  of  their  commercial  monopoly. 

A  defence  of  some  kind  may  be  always  devised  by  artful  persons  for 
every  abuee  and  every  opprossion ;  but  we  cannot  collect  from  the 
inquiries  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  that  the  least  plausible  case 
has  iH^en  made  out  to  justify  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company. 

*  Srcon<l  Pelilion  uf  the  East- Indians,  Alexander's  Enl-Iodia  Magacinr, 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chinese  government,  in  its 
peculiar  policy,  in  the  local  usages  of  the  natives,  nor  in  their  anti- 
coramcrcial  spirit  to  interdict  the  opening  of  the  trade.  Both  the 
officers  of  China  and  the  people  are  a  thrifty  lace,  and  the 
motives  of  interest  which  actuate  the  British  merchant,  concnr  to 
induce  them  to  desire  a  more  extended'  mercantile  intercoorae  with  tUi 
country. 

Why  then  should  this  8[Hrit — the  mutual  interests  of  two  empirea — 
he  cramped  by  the  costly  and  cumbersome  incubus  of  I  tfHMkffihftl1-ati  rut  ^ 
The  Court  of  Directors  have  sufficient  to  engage  their  attention  in  the 
discharge  of  their  political  functions,  without  being  fettered  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits ;  and  the  sooner  they  divest  themselves  of  the  remnant  of 
their  commercial  character,  the  better  for  both  England  and  Hindustan. 
The  Company  has  become  a  great  political  government,  and  is  no  more 
adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  than  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  trade  with  China  neither  requires  the  capital  nor  united  action 
of  a  privileged  association.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the 
Danes,  the  Austrians,  and  Americans,  all  resort  to  Canton,  and  none 
of  them  carry  on  the  intercourse  through  the  intervention  of  an  exdv- 
sive  company.  The  Dutch  trade,  which  is  the  most  important,  used 
to  be  conducted  by  a  privileged  company,  but  it  is  now  thrown  open. 
The  free  trade  of  the  Americans  with  China  has  g^atly  angmented 
since  1814;— and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  they  actually  export  to 
Canton  British  manufactures — manufiBu:tureB  which  the  English  merchant 
is  interdicted  exporting,  and  which  the  Company  cannot  export  with  a 
profit,  owing  to  their  circuitous  and  costly  mode  of  transacting  bosiness 
— to  the  unfitness  of  their  institutions  for  commercial  purposes. 

But  any  over-weening  conceit  in  which  the  Company  may  hare  in- 
dulged as  to  the  superior  advantages  resulting  fitun  their  exclnsivs 
management  of  the  China  trade,  must  be  destroyed  by  their  existing 
difiierences  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  It  is  not  the  Americans,  nor 
the  Dutch,  but  their  own  establishment  at  Canton  which  is  embroiled 
with  the  native  government.  So  far  as  information  has  yet  been  com- 
municated, the  fault  appears  all  on  their  side ;  the  Chinese,  by  the 
reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duties  on  British  ships,  in  1830,  and  by 
taking  o£f  an  additional  duty  imposed  on  cotton,  have  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England.  These  concessions, 
however,  have  been  met  by  a  series  of  insults  and  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  servants,  which  are  the  more  provoking, 
because  they  appear  to  have  been  wanton,  puerile,  and  unnecessary.  For 
instance,  they  have  persisted  in  the  use  of  sedan  chairs,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  *'  foreign  women''  into  Canton,  contrary  to  the  express 
usages  of  the  country,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public  proclamations.* 
The  dignity  and  firmness  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  **  Select 
Committee*'  endeavoured  to  support  these  innovations  have  been  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  innovations  themselves.  They  first  issued  a  **  pro- 
tocol*'— yes,  by  the  powers,  a  protocol  in  China! — intimating  their  deter- 


*  Lord  Ellen  borough,  House  of  Lords,  December  13th,  181 L 
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n  to  BuBpend  nil  comniorciBl  iotercourac  with  tbe  Chinese,  August 
4tli,  1831  :  but  thiB  announcement  failing  to  make  the  expected  im- 
pression on  "  the  Celeetia]  empire,"  they  issued  aaother,  intimating 
their  intention  jiot  to  suspend  commercial  intercoiirae  at  the  period 
nenltoned.  We  believe  the  desire  cf  the  "  Select"  now  is  to  hare  a 
couple  or  two  of  British  frigates  at  tlieir  diaposal,  to  bombard  Canton  ; 
or — if  that  be  possible— to  throw  a  few  Congreve  rockets  into  Pekin,  or 
Bg!unat  the  Great  Wall.  But  the  Emperor  may  be  perfeciiy  easy  on 
this  head ;  if  hia  Celestial  Majesty  knew  as  well  as  we  do  how  essential 
wi  in^dient  hia  tea-plant  is  in  the  dividends  of  the  East-India  pro- 
prielors,  he  would  laugh — if  such  a  movement  be  consistent*wiih  Oiinese 
gravity — at  the  fulminations  of  Messrs,  Lindstky  and  his  brethren,  who 
appear  to  have  performed,  at  the  British  factory,  the  parts  of  Captain 
BobadU  and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Angry  Boy"  with  marvellous  precision. 

After  such  experience  of  the  mercantile  abilities  of  the  Company,  and 
of  thfir  address  and  wisdom  in  managing  their  Chineiie  intercourse,  we 
itnagiae  it  cannot  be  any  longer  a  question  whether  their  commercial 
privileges  ought  to  be  renewed.  We  think  decidedly  not.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  public  are  directly  opposed  to  the  monopoly.  For  years  wn 
have  been  paying  double  the  prices  for  our  teas  we  ought  to  pay;  doublo 
the  prices  that  are  paid  on  the  Continent  and  America ;  where  there  are 
no  privileged  associations.  And  for  what  purpose  are  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  subjected  to  this  extortiun  ?  W'hy,  in  addition  to  our 
other  burthens,  should  we  be  made  to  pay  two  millions  per  annum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company  ?  We  are  becoming  n  sober  people— a  tea- 
drinking  nation,  and  why  should  this  improvement  in  national  cha- 
racter be  obstructed  by  overgrown  monopolists  ?  Tlie  reason  is  this : 
Tlie  finances  of  ihe  Company  are  embarrassed.  They  cannot  pay  their 
DiviDEHRS  out  of  lair  mercantile  profits,  and  they  seek  to  pay  them 
out  of  the  produce  of  a  poll-tax  lerie^  on  the  people  of  England  I 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  Company  and  the 
public.  The  question  is  not  the  policy  of  h  free-trade  with  China ;  on 
this  point  no  well-informed  person  can  entertain  a  doubt :  the  interests 
of  commerce,  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  public  re- 
venue of  the  country  would  all  be  promoted  by  free  trade ;  but  then  bow 
are  the  Company's  dividend,  the  interest  of  their  bond  debt,  and  other 
out-goings  to  be  paid  ?  They  have  no  surplus  territorial  revenue ;  the 
profits  of  the  TEA-THADEare  the  sole  dependence  of  the  proprietary. 
This  is  the  rub !  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  community  to 
do  with  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  a  junta  of  ambitious  and  improvident 
speculators  ?  What  is  India  to  England  ?  Some  thousands  of  adven- 
turers have  amassed  princely  fortunes  there  by  rapine  and  extortion, 
and  have  returned  to  spend  them  in  this  country,  to  add  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth  already  too  predominant.  Beyond  this  we  have  derived 
no  advantage  from  our  eastern  acquisitions — neither  true  glory  nor  na- 
tional happiness.  Why  should  we  then  be  called  upon  to  make  a  Mcri- 
fice  ?  If  the  Company  cannot  maintain  their  anociation  without  public 
support ;  if  they  cannot  carry  on  trade  to  Kdvant^e,  without  prinlegee 
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hurtful  to  the  community ;  if  tbej  oannot  enter  into  fair  competitioii  with 
individuafs,  let  them  retire  from  the  contest — let  them  dissolve,  and 
leave  commerce  to  be  pursued  by  others  on  more  prudent  and  eoono- 
mical  principles. 

Only  think  of  the  situation  of  that  most  patient  of  all  animals,  tbe 
British  public,  in  this  business.  The  borougrhmongers  levy  a  htmdnd 
per  cent,  tax  on  tea  for  the  support  of  extra^g;ance  and  the  payment 
of  their  dividends,  and  the  Company  a  monopoly  tax  to  the  same  «^«»«w»*^ 
and  for  similar  purpt^ses.  How  finely  is  JoiiK  Bull  crucified  betwem 
the  exclnsives  of  Leadenhall  and  the  oppressors  of  Downing-street !  If 
to  these  ng:rceables,  we  add  the  extra  sutrar-tax  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West- India  flaggellants,  with  what  gusto  he 
must  needs  swallow  his  morning  and  evening  beverage ;  what  fervent 
ejaculations  he  must  utter  over  his  cups  for  their  prosperity  and  the 
permanence  of  oligarchical  government ! 

There  is,  however,  one  resource  to  the  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  exclusive  trade  to  China — they  may  retrbvch.  like 
their  protot^'pe,  the  Borough-System,  they  are  embarrassed  fnm 
a  long  course  of  war  and  prodigality,  and  they  must  economise. 
The  people  of  England  ivill  never  submit  to  be  taxed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  territorial  sovereiprnty  and  patronage.  They  must  rednce 
still  further  than  they  have  yet  done  their  military,  civil,  judicial,  and 
revenue  establishments ;  they  must  curtail  enormous  salaries,  and  their 
**  dead  weight ;"  be  less  lavish  in  granting  pensions,  superannuations, 
and  allowances  to  relatives  and  dependents.  And  if  all  this  is  not  enough, 
they  must  reduce  their  diWdend,  and  instead  of  bartering  offices  and  ap- 
pointments in  India  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  sell  them  openly  and 
fairly  to  meet  their  expenditure.  At  all  events,  they  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  tax  the  community,  neither  one,  two> 
nor  three  millions  per  annum  after  the  10th  of  April,  1834. 


In  support  of  the  allegations  at  the  close  of  this  article,  we  ought 
to  have  mentioned  a  few  facts  confirmatory'  of  our  opinions,  which 
we  were  well  enabled  to  do  from  the  inquiries  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees. 

We  have  said  that  wo  are  becoming  a  **  tea-drinking  nation;** 
here  is  the  proof  from  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Commons' 
Committee,  by  Mr.  Crawfonl,  of  the  comparative  consumption  per 
head,  of  tea  and  coffee  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

Tea.  Coffee. 

Ibi.  ox.  dwtt.  Ib«.  oz.  dwii. 

Great  Kritnin i 1    7    8     0  10    14 

X* runct!  •.••••••••••••......••  ~   '   '   ~     ••••••     U    v     Lu 

Un.ted  States 0    9    4     2    1     11 

Several  statements  wero  submitted  to  the  Committee,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  amount  of  the  tax  entailed  on  the  community  by  the 
Company  s  exclusive  privilege ;    by  one  witness  it  was  estimated   at 
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£1,500.000  per  anDUm;    by  another  at  £1,727,934,  and  by  nihird 
M  £2,588.49fi. 

For  a  comparutive  statement  of  the  prices  at  which  teaa  are  sotd  by 
the  CoRipaiiT,  and  on  thu  continent,  und  in  America,  we  must  refer  to 
;i  of  Dr.  Kellv,  No.  4709,  of  the  Lonls'  Com 


priceB  nl  the  Company's  sales  in  London,  exclusive  of  government  duty, 
are  about  double  those  in  the  CDUotrica  mentioned. 

From  a  statement  of  Mr.  Melvill,  auditor-general  to  the  Company, 
it  appears,  the  ^osi  revenue  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  to  the 
year  1828,  w-as  f22,55l,tiI7 ;  of  thia  revenue,  £I5,.3a4,5-28  was  the 
produce  of  the  land-lax  :  the  charge  of  collecting  the  reveoue,  pensions, 
&c.  £5,524,728,  and  this  eoonnous  chaige  nlthoufi^h  three  fifth  parta 
of  the  revenue  arise  from  the  direct  tax  on  laud  !  The  charge  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue  of  the  United  Kin^om — which  is  justly  cou^idered 
extravagant  enough — amounted,  Jan.  5th,  I  a3 1 ,  on  the  gross  income  of 
£59,308,872,  to  £3,713,944. 

The  following  returns,  by  the  auditor- general  of  the  Company,  e\- 
hibit  a  statement  of  the  military  chains,  the  general  civil  charges,  end 
tlie  judicial  charges  of  the  three  Presidencies  for  the  year  1828  : — 

Miliury  Cbuga.        CiDcnL  Cl<ill-h>ri«.       Jua)clalCti>rg«. 

Bengal £l,74T,aiU £1,191,508 £1,S4T,4S6 

Madru^ 3,936,267 360,484 377,158 

Bombaj    3,111,2:23   542,303 SU,aS3 

ToUl....  £10,T81,TI3  £2,mi,2a*  £1,83631(1 

Can  any  raie  believe  the  Company  will  not  be  able  to  God  resources 
from  BQch  lavish  oulgoingii,  without  n  monojjoly  proGl  on  the  consump- 

As  every  information  which  relates  to  the  Company  will  speedily  be 
of  intense  interest,  we  subjoin  a  few  more  statements ;  they  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Company  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  East  India 
affairs,  and  laid  before  that  committee.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
estimates  of  the  auditor  that  the  charges  of  the  Company  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  charter  will  exceed  their  revenues  by  £827,300  ;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  surplus  to  pay  the  dividends  without  the  monopoly  pro- 
fit on  tea.  Dut,  we  again  beseech  the  sovereign  Directors  not  to  "  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,"  but  to  look  to  their  wasteful  ex~ 
penditure,  especially  the  civil  branches  of  it. 

!t  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Jan.  1832,  that  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  by  £21,000; 
and  from  the  depression  in  all  the  great  branches  of  national  industry, 
there  ii  little  prospect  of  the  country  being  able  to  support  additional 
burthens.  How  then  can  it  be  expected,  the  people  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  heavily  ta\cd  In  support  the  Indian  empire — a  foreign  de- 
pendency, chiefly  valuable  for  the  patronage  it  vests  in  24  merchants. 
Rather  than  such  a  sacriiicc  should  be  made,  it  would  be  better  to  aban- 
(Ion  Hindustan  to  its  native  sovereigns-^ the  Mogul,  the  Nabobs  and 
Subahdars. 
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Estimate  of  the  Revenues  cmd  Charges  of  India^  under  the  $everal 
heads,  whether  payable  in  India  or  m  England j  as  they  will 
probably  stand  at  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  Charter, 


REVENUES. 


1 

R 


Mints,  Post-office,  stamps, 
Judicial • 

Land  reyenue • 

Customs   

Ceded  territory , (including 
the  Burmese  cessions) 

Salt   

Opium 

Marine  •• 

Subsidies 

Bank  profits 


£ 

4S1,350 

6,785,000 

697,910 

479,167 

1,880,832 

1,437,917 

89,709 


11,671.786 


i 


£ 
80,895 
S,127,931 
458,403 


314,590 

'5,877 

308,579 

7,191 


a 

o 

m 


£ 

53,939 

l,601»047 

334,365 


10,705 
15,880 


4.303466  l;0Sl»327 


Total  estimated  revenues  in  India 


£ 
39,638 


39,639 


i 


£ 

666,67f 

11,45S/»17 

1,490,678 

479,167 

8,169,187 

1,487,917 

60,866 

108.579 

7,191 


17,936,817 


The  rate  of  exchange  observed  in  this  account  is  Is.  lid.  the  Sicca  rupee. 


CHARGES. 


Civil  charges  (including 
provinc.  battalions),  &c. 

Mints,Post-office  &  stamps 

Judicial    **..•• 

Land  revenue  and  customs 

Ceded  territory  (including 
Burmese  cessions)  «... 

Salt   

Opium 

Marine • 

Buildings,  &c 

Military    

Amount  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  annually 
set  apart  to  meet  the 
claims  upon  the  Tanjore 
revenues   

Interest  on  debts.  •  • 


& 

§ 
PQ 


-3 


£ 

687.846 

145,592 

855,906 

1,331,145 

103,500 
730,360 
560,587 
72,525 
327,922 
3,258,536 


£ 

246,441 

45,876 

281,135 

839,428 


8,073,91913,860.584 
1,067,966    177,086 


10,040,985 


I 
i 

n 


£ 
406,440 

32,868 
213,226 
486,620 


64,901 

14*120    145,885 
62,170      99,701 
2.249.012  1,274.719 


57,500 


4.037,570 


ra 


£ 
93,798 


i 


14,583 


£ 
1,434,386 
883,736 

1,350,807 
8,667,193 

106,660 
796,861 
560,687 
8S8,ft80 
480,793 
6,796,160 


67,606 


2/»8.859 
18,054 

108,381 
•f 

8.676,913 

108,381 

14,701,743 
8,168,906 
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£ 

Total  Mtimated  charges  in  India lli,tMi3,91!) 

Expeniie  of  Si.  Helena   90,054 

I'olitical  charges  incnrred  in  Enf^tanil,  including  invoice  unouDt  uf 

Ktores  cansi^ed  lo  India    l,TaO,40S 

Cosl  of  remitting  funds  from  India  to  meet  the  territoriKl  advances 
in  England,  bein^lha  difference  between  li.  Hi.  per  Sicca  njpea, 
Ihc  rale  which  il  is  hero  «uppo«ed  the  rcmitlances  would  realize, 
and  the  arcruge  rate  at  which  Ih«  advanceiin  England  are  made  89,109 

(N.  B.— Tlie»e  udvanceB  are  esliiuated  at  £1,000,1100  per  aanum, 
4ad  are  excluiive  uflbc  political  charges  daCraytd  in  England.) 

Grand  Iota)  of  cbargcs    la,763,GlT 

Deduct  revenues 17,936,817 

Eilimaled  excess  of  charge   ,....  837,100 

Tke  folloming  are  the  proportions  o/  the  abova  Charges,  which  may 
be  payable  in  England :  rii. — 

Interest  on  debts,  part  of  the  £^,163,300  staled  under  £  £ 

that  bead 873,000 

Eipenses  of  St  Helena    90,004 

Political  charges  incurred  in  Eoghtnd l,7aO,10S 

: 8,<i8$,4ai» 

(Errors  excepteil,) 
East-India  Honxe,  Jamu  C.  Muvill, 

V9lh  July,  1831.  Auditoi  Jndin  Acouutils. 
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Prospective  Estimate  of  the  Territorial  Debt  of  India  at  the  dose 
of  the  Company's  present  Term,  calculating  the  Sicca  rupee  at 
Is.   \\d.  instead  of  the  rates  of  exchange Jiied  by  the  Board  of 

Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 


Bengal. 

Madrui. 

Bomtay.      Total. 

£ 
208,275 

S8,4a3,a8r 

8,621,874 

44^)7 

1,778 

125,851 

£ 

28,358 

g,446,4M 

271,000 

377,508 

£ 

.     292,S2 

18S.SSI 

170.881 

£ 
S38,8S4 
»J«M,707 

a92,63« 

125,851 

Total  debta  bearing  interest. . . . 
Debts  not  bearing  inleiest  .... 

J7,45S,MM 
5,321,933 

S,1M,»T7 
631  ,»6 

446^2 
429,102 

4l,0M,73! 
6,682,271 

42,777,237 

3,956,61! 

875,194 

47,009,004 
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Til  FRF.  is  a  class  of  politicians  in  this  country  with  just  one  idea;  and 
that  idea  is,  there  is  nothing:  gfood  in  public  economy  unleaa  it  be 
conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  distribution  of  wealth 
is  a  consideration  of  no  importance ;  their  only  object  being  to  hei^  it 
up  in  masses,  no  matter  how  dbproportioncd,  provided  the  total  amomit 
is  augmented.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  been  always  recommending 
the  indefinite  enlargement  of  farms,  the  substitution  of  machineiy  ibr 
manual  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  banka  of  credit  and  paper- 
money.  That  their  principles  are  true  in  the  abstract,  and  that  the 
application  of  them,  within  certain  limits  and  under  certain  circam- 
Mtances,  would  be  beneficial,  we  have  little  doubt;  but  their  unqualified 
and  precipitate  adoption  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.  In  every  case,  we  believe,  they  tend  to  augment 
the  aggregate  wenlth  of  the  community,  but  not  the  aggregate  amount 
of  social  happiness.  National  happiness,  however,  is  more  important 
than  national  wealth ;  and  a  system  which  would  compromise  the 
former  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  sacrifices  the  end  to  the  means. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  Economists  is  to  destroy 
the  intermediate  links  of  society ;  or,  more  correctly,  to  consolidate 
them  in  one  end  of  the  chain ; — to  replace  the  feudal  aristocracy,  from 
which  Europe  has  sufiered  so  much,  with  a  monied  aristocracy  more  base 
iu  its  origin,  more  revolting  in  its  associations,  and  more  inimical  to 
gonenil  freedom  and  enjoyment. 

The  histoiy  of  banking  affords  an  apt  illustnttion  of  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  unqualified  dogmas  of  the  Ricardo  school,  banking 
has  always  l>cen  the  favourite  invention  of  these  theorists,  as  tending 
most  effectually  to  the  extension  of  credit,  the  development  of  industij, 
and  accumulation  of  capital.  These  are  its  natural  results;  but  such 
ad^nntages  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  alloy  of  accom- 
pnnying  c\nls.  In  England,  we  consider  the  system  of  credit  founded 
on  bank  pa{)cr  to  have  been  the  chief  auxiliary  and  main  stay  of  the 
reckless  and  unprincipled  government  of  the  last  forty  years.  It  was 
this  which  enabled  ministers  to  build  up  the  baseless  superstructure  of 
the  Funds,  which  must  ultimately  fall,  not  on  its  guilty  authors,  but  on 
those  who  have  unwarily  confided  in  their  delusive  representations.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  them  to  destroy  the  currency  of  1 797,  to  sub- 
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stitute.  for  '26  years,  in  place  of  ihe  universal  medium  of  exchange,  a 
forced  inconvertible  representative,  which  raised  prices  to  an  unnatural 
height,  altered  the  standard  of  Tslue,  by  which  all  existing  conti'acts 
and  engagemenU  wore  violaled;  nnd  then,  when  the  profligate  errors 
ao  commilled  were  to  be  repaired,  the  country  was  again  dn^ged 
through  a  series  of  changes  and  calamities  not  less  iiQJnst  and  minoua 
than  those  it  had  previously  suffered,  These  are  not  the  only  evils  of 
the  banking  system ;  it  has  demoralized  the  country  and  exerciini  a 
baneful  influence  on  internal  economy,  by  g^iring  an  undue  ascendancy 
to  particular  branches  of  industry — the  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
for  instance;  it  haa  given  an  arti6cial  impulse  to  population, — midti- 
piying  the  number  of  the  people  beyond  the  means  of  pennnnent  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  ;  it  has  created  a  vant  monied  interest,  whose 
•ole  element  is  war,  gambling,  and  speculation  ;  it  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  over-trading,  of  mercAutile  revulsions  and  vicissitudes,  and  the 
endlets  source  of  frauds,  litigation,   arrests,  insolvencies,  and  bnnk- 

These  evils,  it  will  be  alleged,  are  not  inherent  in  banking,  but  have 
been  the  consequences  of  hanlcing  not  being  conducted  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. What  the  sound  principles  of  banking  are  the  professors  of  the 
"  science  of  exchanges"  have  not  yet  diitinctly  laid  down.  One  of  the 
souud  principles  of  the  BuUionists  in  1810  was  that  bank  paper  should 
always  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  tlie  holder.  But  experi- 
ence ptoved  that  lliis  was  no  eflfectual  gunnmtee  against  over-issues. 
The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  provincial  banks  was  so 
convertible  in  1  Wi,5 ;  but  it  did  not  avert  the  commercial  crisis  which 
arose  out  of  the  redundant  issue  of  their  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 
The  fact  im,  the  poUticul  economists  are  wise  afttr  the  event,  like  many 
other  people  with  much  IcHS  pretentions  to  depth  and  comprehensiveness. 
While  the  banking  «ysu-m  wiis  in  its  full  r.ir.'.T.if  l;ili,i>i.ni.  |,i...|i..rilr. 
they  never  forewarned  the  community  of  its  disastrous  consequences; 
they  were  as  little  gifted  with  foreknowledge  as  others,  and,  like  others, 
only  learnt  from  experience.  Similar  results  have  fiowed  from  other 
blanches  of  their  science.  They  discovered  that  a  saving  might  be 
effected  by  farming  on  a  great  scale,  and  by  manufacturing  on  a  great 
scale  ;  but  they  could  discern  nothing  further :  they  could  not  discern 
ttie  political,  the  social,  and  moral  calamities  which  would  flow  from 
the  aggregation  of  great  capitals  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

It  18  tills  want  of  foresight  of  practical  evils  which  ought  to  make 
us  cautious  in  adopting  the  maxims  of  the  EcoDomists.  Franca  has 
recently  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  as  England.  During  the 
summer  of  1830,  she  suffered  from  precisely  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  produced  such  wide-spread  distresB  in  this  country  in  1811,  1815, 
and  1835  ;  and  the  sudden  coUapse  of  an  extensive  system  of  banking, 
credit,  and  [uercantile  paper,  by  occasioning  great  pecuniary  embanass- 
ments,  threatened,  at  one  period,  to  impede  the  full  triomph  of  her 
glorious  revolution. 
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We  shall,  however,  leave  tliese  general  topics  to  come  to  our 
immediate  ohject, — the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  poweiiul  coqio- 
ration  in  Threadneedle-street — the  great  foster-parent  of  bankiagy 
credit,  and  paper-money  in  this  country.  In  treating  of  the  Bank  tf 
England,  there  appear  to  he  three  objects  particulaiiy  deeenring  tf 
attention.  First y  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  connexion  of  the 
Bank  with  government.  Secondly^  the  enormous  profit!  it  bee  derifed« 
and  the  immense  wealth  it  has  accumulated  from  that  oonnexion. 
Thirdly  f  its  present  stete  and  influence.  We  shall  treat  on  these  mh- 
jects  as  briefly  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  reader  in  possesaion  of  the 
most  important  facts  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Bank  had  its  origin  in  war  and  taxation ;  and  was  orig;inaUy 
projected  by  one  Peterson,  a  Scoteh  speculator,  who  wae  afterwaidi 
engaged  in  the  disastrous  project  of  colonization  at  Darien.  William  IIL 
who  introduced  standing  armies,  the  excise-laws,  the  funding  ayitem, 
and  other  calamities,  wanted  money  to  carry  on  a  vigorauM  war  against 
the  French.  An  act  passed,  inviting  people  to  make  voluntary  advances 
to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000;  and,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  taxes  were  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors.  Upon  condition 
of  £1,200,000  of  this  sum  being  advanced  within  a  certain  time,  the  eab- 
scribers  were  to  be  ineoi-porated ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  incorporation 
took  place,  and  the  subscribers  were  formed  into  a  trading  compaaj, 
called,  ''  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England."  The 
charter  of  corporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694 ;  and  directs,  among 
other  things,  that  a  governor  or  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-foor 
directors,  shall  be  chosen  for  conducting  the  establishment;  that  thirteen 
or  more  of  them  (the  governor  or  deputy-governor  being  always  one) 
shall  constitute  a  court  for  the  management  of  the  a&ira  of  the  Com* 
pany ;  that  the  qualification  of  the  governor  shall  be  at  least  £5000 
stock ;  deputy-governor  £3000 ;  directors  £2000  each ;  and  every  ekdor 
£500;  that  four  general  courts  shall  be  held  every  year,  when  die 
majority  of  electors  present  may  make  bye- laws  for  the  government 
of  the  corporation ;  and  that  **  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by 
the  said  governor  and  Company  save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit, 
or  produce  arising  by  or  out  of  the  said  capital,  stock,  or  fund,  or  hy 
such  dealing  as  is  allowed  by  the  act  of  parliament.''  For  the  £1,200,000 
lent  to  government,  they  were  to  receive  yearly  £100,000;  £96,000, 
the  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  and  £4000  for  the  charges  of  managa- 
ment.  Their  loan  to  government  might  be  redeemed  on  a  year's  notice; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  charter  and  company  to  expire. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Bank ;  on  which,  one  er 
two  remarks  may  be  made.  It  is  clear,  from  the  act  of  incorporatioii, 
(the  5  &  6  William  and  Mary,)  that  noUiing  more  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  of  traders,  or  pawnbrokers,  was  intended ;  and  that 
it  never  was  surmised  that  they  would  ever  form  a  part  of,  or  have  any 
dominant  influence  in,  the  government.  The  act  specifies,  veiy  parti- 
cularly, the  sort  of  trade  they  were  to  carry  on :  they  were  not  to  trade 
in  goods  or  merchandise,  but  to  employ  their  capital  in  adrandng  money 
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oa  f^ooieaiul  pledges,*  in  discounting  billa  of  exchan^,  and  tlie  biijiDg 
and  selling  of  gold  nnd  ailvoi'  bulliou  ;  with  a  permisitiun,  howerer,  to  sell 
Inch  goods  ns  were  mortgaged  to  thom,  and  not  redeemed  within  ihree 
nonths  after  Ihe  expiration  of  the  time  of  redemption. 

Bui,  atil]  further  to  confine  these  tradere  and  pawnbrokers  to  their 
pvorince,  and  prevent  any  further  connexion  with  the  executive,  of 
which  the  parliiunent  of  that  day  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  appre- 
henaive,  the  same  law  of  William  and  Mary  imposes  a  penalty  upon 
the  Directors  if  they  purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any 
crown  lands,  or  if  ihey  advance  to  his  Majesty  any  sum  of  monoy,  bjr 
way  of  loan  or  anticipation  of  any  branch  of  ths  public  revenue,  other 
than  on  such  funds  only  on  which  a  credit  is  or  shall  be  granted  by 
parliament.  Contrary  to  this  clausi-,  and  notwithstanding  the  penaJ^, 
the  Directors  continued  to  make  nilvances  from  time  to  time,  on  treasury 
Mils,  to  the  year  171->3,  In  that  year,  Mr.  Do«aniiuet  was  governor; 
be  had  some  doubt  of  the  legality  of  these  advances,  and  applied  for  a 
bill  of  indemnity :  the  Bank  having  then  become  an  essential  part  of 
Ihe  government,  this  was  easily  obtained ;  and  an  act  ivas  passed  lo  pro- 
tect the  governor  and  company  from  any  penalties  they  had  incurred,  or 
might  incur  in  future,  on  account  of  any  advances  to  government. 

There  are  few  facts  in  the  early  history  of  tlie  Bonk  meriting  par- 
ticular notice.  During  the  great  re-coinage  of  1696,  the  company  was 
involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  and  was  even  compelled  to  anspend 
payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  Owing,  how- 
ever, lo  the  skilful  management  of  the  directors  and  the  assistance  of 
government,  the  Bank  got  over  this  crisis.  But  it  was  at  the  same 
time  judged  expedient,  in  order  to  enable  the  copartners  to  withstand 
any  subsequent  pressure,  to  augment  their  capital  to  £2,201,171. 

In  1745  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders 
under  the  Pretender,  led  to  a  run  on  the  Bank ;  and,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  the  Directors  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  paying  in  shillings  and 
sixpences!  During  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  the  Bank 
incurred  considerable  danger.  Had  the  mob  attacked  the  establishment 
at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  before  it  was  pat  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal.  Subsequently  a  military 
force  has  been  nightly  placed  in  the  Bank  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  nest  circumstance  deserving  notice  is  the  increase  iothe  denomi- 
nation of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Company.  For  above  sixty  years,  no 
notes  were  issued  for  a  less  sum  than  twenty-pounds  ;  and  these  were 
made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand ;  and  for  the  amount  of  which 


*  It  was  only  darin;;  the  commercial  criiit  of  1830  tfaat  Lord  Liverpool 
discovered  Ihe  Bunk  whs  empowered  (o  make  adrances  oD  goods  and  ner- 
cbsDdiee ;  the  Directors,  it  appears,  were  a*  little  aware  of  this  dormant  pdvl- 
lege  ai  bis  Lordship,  having  becD  too  much  occupied  with  their  more  ostenta- 
tious and  proBtable  dealings  with  the  Treasntjr,  to  att«od  to  Ihe  hamble  avoca- 
tion set  forth  by  the  tkrte  balU. 
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notes,  in  the  legal  coin  'of  the  realm,  the  Company  was  limbie  to  be 
•sued  and  arrested.     As  the  Bank  enlai^ged  its  advances  to  govenuiMrt, 
it  became  necessary  to  lower  the  denomination  of  its  notes.     A  diffncM 
reason  has  been  assi^ed ;    but  this,  no  doubt,  is   the  true  one.    It 
is  clear,   indeed,  that  the  real  capital  of   the  Bank  being-   n  limiltd 
sum,  it  could  only  have  money  to  lend  to  government  by  increasing  ill 
fictitious  capital ;    in  other  words,  by  extending  its  issue   of  papsr; 
which  again  could  only  be  done  by  lowering  the  denomination  of  ill 
notes.     While  £20  notes  alone  were  issued,  their  circulation^  finm  thair 
amount,   being  limited   to    the    commercial   and  trading  rlansfts,  no 
great  quantity  of  paper  could  possibly  be  emitted ;  but  when  notes  of 
the  value  of    15,  10,  5,  and   1  pound  were  issued,   their  circnlatioB 
extending  through  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  issue  of  Bank 
paper  would  proportionately  increase.     Government,  therefore,  in  order 
to  obtain  advances  from  the  Bank,  readily  permitted  the  issuing  of  nolM 
of  smaller  value.     In  the  war  of  1755,  the  Bank  began  to  put  out 
notes  of  the  value  of  £15 ;   and  before  the  conclusion  of  that   war, 
notes   of  the  value  of  £10.      At  the  commencement  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  war,  in  1793,  they  were  still  further  indulged,  and  allowed  to 
issue  £5  notes ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  year  1797,  came  Uie  £l  and  £2 
notes.     Rents,  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  and  every  thing  else,  could  now 
be  paid  in  Bank  paper ;  and  the  Restriction- Act  liaving  protected  the 
Bank  from  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  own  notes,  they  were  issoed 
in  prodigious  quantities ;  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the  Bank 
enlarged  its  advances  to  Government.     The  following  statement,  ei- 
tractcd  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1819, 
of  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation  in  dififerent  years ;  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  sums  advanced   to  government  on  exchequer-bills, 
and  other  government  securities,   will  show  the  connexion  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  issue  of  paper  and  advances  to  government  :-— 

Bank  Notes.  Advances. 

1794 £10,963,380 £  8,786,514 

1795 13,539,160 1 1,114,230 

1796 11,030,110 11,718,730 

1814 25,5 1 1 ,012 33,607,300 

1815 27,1 55,824 27, 1 56,000 

1816 26,681,398 26,042,600 

1817 27,339,758 25,399,510 

1818 27,954,558 27,002,000 

Having  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and 
the  connexion  betwixt  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  and  advances  to  gorem- 
nient,  we  shall  now  mention  some  other  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  Company. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  the  immense  fabric  of  debt  and 
taxation  could  not  have  been  reared.  Of  this  government  appears  to 
have  been  soon  sensible,  from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  its  pro- 
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teetieti  and  encourageineDt.  To  prevent  competiti(»i  from  the  Mine 
Adventure  Company,  which  hsid  commenced  banking,  and  began  to  iwue 
notes,  it  was  pi'Oi'ided  by  the  6tb  of  Anne  that  no  other  banking  corn- 
pan;  of  more  than  iix  persons,  should  issue  notes  payable  in  less  than 
rix  months.  Innnmenible  acts  have  passed,  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death  for  foi^ng  Bank  notes  ;  others,  the  punishment  of  transportation, 
on  perEons  uttering,  or  having  them  in  their  possession.  The  Engilish 
code  has  been  made  the  bloodiest  in  the  vorld,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
Oligarchy  and  the  paper  system,  and  iu  laws  more  savage  than  those  of 
Draco.  But  ofihcsp,  and  also  the  Restriction  Act,  n-e  shall  speak  shortly ; 
let  us  DOW  only  attend  to  those  laws  for  opholding  the  credit  of  its 
paper. 

After  the  Restrict  ion -Act.  the  Bank  ceased  to  bean  indepondanl  com- 
pBny ;  it  might  be  considered  a  government  ollic(>,  of  which  the 
governor  and  directors  had  the  management ;  and  which  issued  a  forced 
government  paper.  Paper  issued  under  such  circumstances  would 
necessarily  depreciate ;  and  this  was  an  evil  which  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  government,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent.  Having  by  force 
kept  bank-notes  in  circulation,  it  seemed  a  slight  extension  of  the  same 
desperate  principle  to  attempt  also  by  force  to  maintiiin  their  credit. 
Various  laws  were  passed  fur  this  purpose.  After  the  Restrict  ion- Ac  I,  a 
law  passed  to  protect  debtors  from  arrest,  who  tendered  payment  ia 
notes,  tliough  they  still  continued  liable  to  a  common  action  for  debt,  to 
compel  payment  in  guineas.  Tliis  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  boroiigb- 
mongers  to  render  Bnnk-paper  a  legal  tender,  and  equivalent  to  gold. 
In  ISin,  when  paper  had  depreciated  30  per  cent.,  and  guineas  sold  for 
from  35j.  to  28(.  in  bank'noles,  a  law  passed  to  punish  peimons  pnr- 
suing  this  trnfiic,  and  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  sold  them  for 
their  real  value  in  paper.  Tenants,  who  offered  notes  for  rent,  Were 
protected  from  distress,  though  liable  to  a  common  action  of  debt  or 
ejectment.  At  length,  in  181 1 ,  Lord  King  having  given  notice  to  his 
tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  guineds,  the  legal  coin  of  the  reaim,  an 
act  passed  to  protect  persons,  tendering  payment  in  notes,  from  all 
further  proceedings.  This  was  nearly  the  climax.  Bank  paper  was 
now  a  legal  tender  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Oligarchy,  old  rags  were  metamorphosed  into  gold.  Eventhie  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  omnipotent  parliament ;  they  actually  passed  a  re- 
solution, declaring  a  one-pound  bank-note  and  a  shilling  equal  in  vidiM 
to  a  guinea,  though  the  latter  was  openly  aelhng  for  twenty-aerai 
shillings ! 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  capital  part  of  Bank  legislation — the  Re- 
striction-Act.  By  turning  to  the  preceding  paga,  and  observing  the 
unoimt  of  the  Bank  advaaces  to  government  in  the  year  1796,  and 
reflecting  on  the  varions  laws  enacted  in  fBvonr  of  the  Company,  it  wSI 
appear  that  an  intimate  connexion  and  mutnal  dependence  had  been 
created  betwixt  the  Bank  and  Government,  before  the  Reetriction- 
Act,  in  1797;  that  law,  however,  fairly  inemporated  the  Bank  wiUi 
church  and   state.      TTm   eansea  which  produced   ths  stoppage  wera 
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briefly  these: — From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797,  gvMt 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  French  inviiBion :  the  people  mm 
alarmed  for  the  stability  of  the  government:  conseqaenUy  for  die 
stability  of  the  Bank,  which  depended  upon  the  government :  a  ran  upon 
the  Bank  ensued ;  the  credit  of  the  establishment  was  endangered  ;  and 
suspicion,  which  Paine  justly  denominates  credit  asleep,  was  noir 
awakened.  The  run  on  the  Bank  continued  hourly  to  increaaey  till 
Saturday  the  25th  of  February,  1797.  This  was  the  last  day  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
their  notes,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  issued.  Hm 
alarm  not  being  likely  to  subside,  and  the  run  continuing  to  increase  tiD 
the  latest  hour  the  Bank  was  open,  on  the  next  day,  Sunday ,  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  forbear  u- 
suing  any  more  cash,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on 
the  subject.  This  order,  as  might  be  expected,  was  instantly  obeyed,  a 
few  days  more  would  have  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  cofifers  the  last  fkr- 
thing  of  cash  and  bullion.  The  Company  wished  anxiously  to  conceal 
the  amount  of  specie  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage : 
but,  by  an  ingenious  calculation  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  this  point  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  almost  to  a  certainty.  It  appears,  that,  on  the 
25th  of  February',  the  last  day  of  payment,  the  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  £8,640,250,  and  the  total  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  ia 
the  Bank,  to  only  one  million  two  hundred  and  seienty  two  thousand 
pounds, 

Tlie  Bank,  like  true  traders,  has  always  manifested  great  anxiety 
about  the  credit  of  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  stoppage  did  not  originate  in  the  necessities  of  the  Bank,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  government.  In  the  resolutions  of  a  court  of  directon, 
on  the  25th  March,  1797,  affixed  to  the  second  report  of  the  Bank 
committee  of  1819,  it  is  said,  "That  the  restriction  on  cash  paymenfei 
was  altogether  a  measure  of  state  necessity  "  Whether  it  originated 
in  the  necessities  of  the  Bunk,  or  of  the  boroughmongers,  or  both — 
the  latter  appears  most  probable — it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire  : 
but  it  appears  that  on  the  last  day  of  payment  the  Bank  had  little 
more  than  a  million  of  cash  and  bullion  to  pay  more  than  eight 
millions  of  their  notes ;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank 
could  have  met  their  creditors,  or  what  could  have  protected  them  from 
arrest  for  debt,  but  the  interference  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive. 

But  the  fiict  is,  the  stoppage  was  concerted  betwixt  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
directors.  Sometime  before  the  order  in  council  was  issued,  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet  and  other  directors  had  had  repeated  interviews  with  that 
minister  to  consult  how  the  run  could  be  stayed,  and  the  Company 
saved  from  impending  bankruptcy.  ^Fho  last  interview  was  on  the  22d 
of  February  ;  the  Directors  were  then  in  a  terrible  fright ;  they  told  the 
minister  they  wore  *'  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  house;"  and  asked 
him,  when  **  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere."  Pitt  inteHered 
on  the  following  Sunday ;  a  singular  day  for  the  consummation  of  this 
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extrtvordinary  (ranaaction.  Immediately  aAer,  tlie  Bank  had  recourse 
to  a  great  deal  of  dissitnulatton  to  djs^iae  their  msolvency  from  ibo 
public.  On  the  3d  of  March,  six  days  afWr  the  eloppage,  a  court  of 
proprietors  was  called.  Mr.  Boeanquet,  who  waited  on  the  Minister  to 
e'^presa  his  fears  for  the  "  safety  of  the  hou^e,"  and  to  know  when 
Goveroment  would  interfere,  waa  present.  After  expatiating  on  theTUEM 
protperoui  glale  of  Bank  a&irs,  this  gentleman  told  the  proprietors 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  tliey  would  bood  be  permilted  to  pay  their 
notes,  aa  usual,  in  cash.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  directors  for 
compli/iag  vdih  the  order  in  council,  which  empowered  them  to  violate 
their  engagements  to  the  public  with  impunity,  and  refuse  payment  for 
their  notes.  Alt  this  was  excellent.  Mr.  Bosanquet  "  earnestly  hoped" 
that  they  would  be  permitled  to  do  that  which  he  had  earnestly  peti- 
tioned M  r.  Pitt  they  might  bo  protected  from  doing ;  and  the  proprietors 
gravely  thanked  the  directors  for  comjilying  with  their  own  earnest 
request! 

The  Order  in  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  issue  no  more  cash, 
was  issued  on  the  26th  of  February.  The  Restriction -Act  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  was  to  continue  in  forco  till  the 
24th  of  June,  that  ia,  only  for  ffly-lwo  days.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  act,  it  was  renewed  till 
one  month  after  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  was  tlie^rst 
renewal;  the  second  renewal  was  in  179S,  to  continue  till  one  monf  A 
after  the  signing  of  a  delinitivB  lieaty  of  peace.  Peace  came  in  1801  ; 
but,  before  the  e.^piratlon  of  the  month,  the  third  renewal  was  passed, 
to  continue  till  the  1st  of  March,  1803;  before  that  lime,  notwith- 
standing peace  contiuued,  ?l  fourth  renewal  passed  to  continuo  till  six 
weeks  after  the  ne\t  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  interim  war  broke 
out ;  t)u-Ji/th  renewal  fnUowed  a=  a  inaitcr  of  course,  and  to  continue 
till  the  singing  of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace.  In  1814,  plaguy  peace 
came  again  to  put  these  delusions  to  the  test;  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months,  the  sixth  renewal  passed,  to  continue  only  one  year. 
In  1616,  the  country  being  at  peace,  every  one  expected  thelaw  would 
expire  t  when  to!  it  was  renewed  the  seventh  time,  for  two  years! 
Id  1818,  it  was  again  renewed,  for  the  eighth  time,  for  one  year; 
and  in  1819,  it  was  renewed  for  the  ninth  time,  and  the  Bank  pro- 
tected fron)  payment  of  its  notes  in  statutable  coin  for  four  years. 

This  was  the  last  renewal,  the  Bank  in  1823  resuming  payment!  in 
specie,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-sbc  years.  It  was  thought  by 
many,  and  confidently  predicted  by  some,  such  an  event  could  not 
possibly  happen.  These  views  were  fallacious,  originating  ia  miscon- 
ception ;  all  that  was  requisite  to  enable  the  Bank  to  fiilfil  its  engage- 
ments were  a  general  peace,  public  confidence,  and  such  a  farourable 
state  of  the  exchanges  as  would  enable  it  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  adequate  to  meet  the  probable  demand  for  gold  in  lieu 
of  paper.  These  circumstances  concurring  at  the  period  fixed  for  the 
resumption  of  cash -payments,  the  Bank  resumed  its  ancient  course  of 
basiness,  and  an  event  to  which  such  undue  importance  had  been  pre- 
2  f2 
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yiously  attached,  was  actually  consammated  without  excitiag  the  letit 
interest  or  attention. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  resulting  from  the  suspezwion  of  cash- 
payments  by  the  Bank,  and  consequent  inundation  of  the  coiinti7  with 
small  notes,  was  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecatioiM  for 
forgery.  It  appears,  from  returns  to  parliament,  that,  in  the  inteml 
from  1797  to  1818,  the  Bank  instituted  998  prosecatioiui  either  for 
forging,  uttering,  or  having  forged  notes  in  possession.  The  results  of 
these  prosecutions  were  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  four  hundred  victims  were  offered  up  in  the  spaos 
of  twenty-one  years  to  the  Moloch  of  paper  money.  As  a  set  off 
against  this  terrible  calendar,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  was  an 
abatement  in  the  number  of  Mint  prosecutions. 

Another  evil  may  be  justly  charged  to  the  vast  amount  of  paper 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  great  extent  of  their  circulation 
gave  them  a  complete  control  over  the  national  currency,  which  enabled 
them,  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion,  merely  by  contracting  or 
enlarging  their  issues,  to  determine  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  coo- 
sumption  and  merchandize.  Thus  was  a  company  of  traders,  without 
responsibility  or  peculiar  fitness  for  so  grave  a  function,  and  whose 
conduct  experience  proved  not  to  be  always  influenced  either  by  absolute 
wisdom  or  disinterestedness,  empowered  to  entail  on  the  body  of  the 
people  a  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  on  the  com- 
mercial public  the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  vicissitudes. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bank  profits,  and 
the  enormous  wealth  it  has  acquired  since  the  suspension  of  cash-payments. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  arise  from  various  sources.  Firsts  from  the 
interest  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  which,  in  some  years,  as  in  1817, 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Secondly,  from  balances 
of  public  money.  These  balances  arise  from  the  public  dividends,  pay- 
able by  the  Bank,  but  unclaimed,  and  from  the  produce  of  different 
taxes  paid  into  the  Bank,  and  which  have  not  been  drawn  out  for  the 
service  of  government.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1806  to 
1816,  the  balances  amounted  to  £11,000,000,  on  which  the  Bank 
gained  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  amount  of  public 
balances  has  since  fallen  considerably ;  in  1 825  they  amounted  at  an 
average  to  £5,247,314;  and  in  1829  to  £3,862,656. 

Tlie  third  source  of  profit  is  the  interest  on  their  capital  and  savings. 
The  Bank's  permanent  capital  amounts  to  £14,686,800,  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  The  fourth  source  of  profit  is  from 
the  management  of  the  public  debt.  From  a  late  act  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  debt,  the  Bank  is  paid  £340  per  million  per  annum, 
when  its  amount  shall  be  400  millions,  and  not  exceed  600  millions: 
and  £300  per  million  on  such  part  of  the  debt  as  exceeds  600  millons. 

Besides  these  sources  of  profit,  the  Bank  derives  a  profit  from  its 
trade  in  bullion,  the  destruction  of  its  notes,  an^  the  private  deposits 
of  individuals.  It  also  has  a  profit,  at  the  rate  of  £805  :  15  :  10  per 
million,  for  receiving  subscriptions  on  loans  contracted  for  by  govern- 
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nneDt.*  All  these  form  the  groas  prafits  of  the  Bank;  from  which,  in 
order  to  fnrm  an  cstimnte  of  their  anniml  ^tn,  it  ia  only  necesaory  to 
deduct  the  amouDt  of  tlioit  expeusei^,  tUe  stamp-duty  on  their  notes, 
anil  the  interest  of  their  cash  and  bullion,  which  constitute  thvir  un- 
productive capital. 

First,  as  to  (lie  expenses  of  tho  Bank.  The  Comniitteo  of  Public 
Expenditure  stated,  in  their  Report  in  1807,  "  that  the  number  of 
''  clerks  employed  in  the  Bonk,  exclusirelj  or  principally  in  the  public 
"  buaineM  tras, 

"  ]nl786 243 

"  1796 313 

"  1807 450 

i*  whose  salaries,  it  is  presumed,  mnv  be  mlculated  at  an  avemga 
•'  between  £120  and  £170,  fur  each'  clerk,  taking;  them  at  £135, 
*■  which  exceeds  the  avemge  of  those    emptojred  in   the  South-Sea 

"  House,  the  Hum  is    £60,750 

f'  at  £150,  the  sum  is  67,500 

"  at  £17(1,  the  sum  is    76,500 

"  either  of  which  two  last  Euroa  would  be  sulhcieDt  to  provide  a  super- 
"   annuation  fund." 

The  total  expense  for  managing  the  public  business,  the  salaries  of 
the  governor,  directors,  &c.  as  staled  by  the  same  report,  are  as 
follows ; — 

Salaries  to  governor,  deputy -povemor,  and  directors  £8,000 

Incidental  expenses,  about 15,000 

Additional  buildings  and  repairs 10,000 

Law  expenses,  and  loss  by  frauds  and  forgeries,  about    1 0,000 
I-arjrest  estimate  for  clerks 76,500 

Total £U9.500 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  Debt  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Ricardo 
supposed  that  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  public  businesa 
hail  increased  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  between  fire  and  six 
hundred.  The  expenses  estimated  by  the  committee,  in  1807,  «t 
£119,500,  he  calculated  to  have  increased,  in  1816,  to  £150,000. 
He  states,  the  total  number  of  clerks  employed  by  the  Bank  in  the 
whole  of  their  estabhshment,  at  oue  thousand.  Halfof  this  nurotferia  em- 
ployed in  the  public  business,  and  the  other  half  in  the  private  buaineas 
of  the  Bank,  The  expenses  of  the  Company  may  be  supposed  to  beaj* 
some  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  clerks  employed.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  Mr.  Ricardo  says  that,  "  as  £150,000  has  been 
calculated  to  be  the  expense  attending-  the  employment  of  five  hundred 
clerks   in  the   public  business,   we  may  estimate  a  like  expence  to  be 

■  During  the  ronliniiance  of  the  incORie-tai,  (he  Bsnk  had  an  allowance  of 
£I2S0  per  milliun,  or  ooc-cigbtli  per  cent,  for  receWiag  tbe  produce  of  that 
inpost.  It  had  also  aoolber  lourcB  of  profit  fron  loUarict;  fai  isaaiu^  Uie 
lirkGls  an't  )in>  ing  the  priieg  it  received  £1000  for  each  lattery. 
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incurred  by  the  employment  of  the  other  five  hundred,  and  therefin 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  Bank,  at  the  present  time,  about  £300,000, 
including  all  charges  whatsoever." — Secure  and  Economical  Cur- 
rency, p.  71,  2, 

This  estimate  includes  every  charge :  the  expense  of  managing  the 
public  business,  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  directors,  and  cleiks: 
stationery,  incidental  expenses,  additional  buildings,  and  repairs ;  togetlm 
with  law-expenses,  loss  by  frauds,  forgeries,  and  every  other  expema 
incurred  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  establishment. 

The  next  subject  forming  a  part  of  the  outgoings  of  the  Bank  ii 
the  stamp-duty.  The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  always  been  particulaily 
favoured  in  the  composition  which  tliey  paid  for  stamp-duties.  In  1791 
they  paid  a  composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  atampi 
either  on  bills  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an  increase  of  the  stamp-duty, 
this  composition  was  advanced  to  £20,000,  and  an  addition  of  £4000 
for  notes  issued  under  £5,  raised  the  whole  to  £24,000.  In  1804,  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  was  made  to  the  stamp-duty  ;  but, 
although  the  Bank  circulation  of  notes  under  £5  had  increased  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole  composition  waa  only 
raised  from  £24,000  to  £32,000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent,  to  the  stamp-duty,  at  which  time  the  compoaitian 
was  raised  from  £32,000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instancea  the  in- 
crease was  not  in  proportion  even  to  the  increase  of  duty ;  and  no  alloir- 
ance  whatever  was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
circulation. 

It  'v^'as  not  till  the  Session  of  1815,  on  a  further  increase  of  the  stamp- 
duty,  that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the  Bank  compelled 
to  pay  a  composition  in  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  circula- 
tion. The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows: — Upon  the  average 
circulation  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£3,500  per  million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without  reference 
to  the  dificrcnt  classes  and  value  of  their  notes.  The  establishment 
of  this  principle  it  is  calculated  caused  a  saving  to  the  public,  in  the 
years  1815  and  1816,  of  £70,000.  By  the  neglect  of  this  principle, 
which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Ricardo  estimated  the 
public  to  have  been  loscrSy  and  the  Bank  consequently  gainers^  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  half  a  million. 

The  last  subject  for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  profits  of  the  Bank,  is  for  their  unproductive  capital,  namely,  their 
cash  and  bullion.  At  the  stoppage  in  1797,  the  Bank  stated  in  their 
accounts,  laid  before  parliament,  that  their  cash  and  bullion,  and  their 
bills  and  notes  discounted,  together  amounted  to  £4,196,080.  Tliey 
also  gave  a  scale  of  discounts  from  1782  to  1797,  and  a  corresponding 
scale  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  for  the  same  period.  By 
comparing  these  numbers  with  each  other,  and  some  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Allardyce  discovered  the  whole  secret  the  Bank  wiahed  to 
conceal— namely,  the  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffera.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman's  calculation,  as  before  mentioned,  the  caih 
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and  bullion  of  the  Bank,  on  the  26th  Febraary,  1797,  v^  reduced  as 
low  na  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thouaaod  pounds. 
Subsequently  the  Bank  increased  ite  stock  of  cash  and  bullion ;  and  on 
the  average  of  the  eighteen  years,  from  1797  to  1815,  Mr.  Ricardo 
conjectured  it  amounted  to  about  three  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  nil  the  circurostancea  necesaary  to  form  an 
wtimate  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Bank.  We  have  mentioned  all  the 
sources  whence  the  gross  profits  are  derived,  and  also  the  different  items 
of  their  diaburBemente.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Mr.  llicardo 
calculated  the  clear  gains  of  the  Bank  from  the  time  of  the  suspension 
of  cash  pajmentB,  in  1797.  to  the  year  1816.  The  results  of  his  cal- 
culations were  communicated  to  the  Bank  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  iu  1819.  We  shall  insert  his  statement,  exhibiting  at  one  view 
tiie  amount  of  bonuses  and  increase  of  dividends  to  the  pmprietors,  the 
new  stock  created,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  original  capital.  It 
is  Mr.  Ricardo  who  is  interrogated. 

"  Do  yoii  believe  the  followiiin  account  to  bo  an  accarata  account  oF  th« 
profltg  of  the  Bank  since  the  Restriction,  namely. 

In  bonuses  and  increase  of  diiideod f7,4SI  ,110 

New  Bank-slock  (£3,910,600)  divided  among  the  proprie- 
tors        7,276,500 

Increased  value  of  capital  of  £11,042,000,  (wUch  on  an 
avemsc  of  ITIir,  was  wnrlh  £iaa,  and  which  Is  now 
north  C2S0,)  (Usl  is Il,as3,n0(l 


Making  inaII,nDa  capital  or£ll,61S,000,a  gain  in  l»;eBi8ot£2Q,2S0,636 


"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  I  ttelieve  it  is  accurate  as  far  as  I  recollect." 
—mmitea  of  Eridtnct,  p.  191. 

This  statement,  we  conceive,  needs  no  explanation.  In  bonuses  and 
an  increase  of  dividends,  the  Bank  gained  £7,451,1.36.  The  new 
Bank-stock  created,  at  £250  per  cent,  is  worth  £7,276,500.  The 
original  capital  of  £11,542,000,  has  increased  in  value  £14,553,000. 
The  total  gait)  of  the  Dank  on  &  capital  of  eleven  millions,  is  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions.  This  is  the  Bank  prize-money,  the  spoil  of 
WAR,  the  clear  gains  from  the  loans,  lotteries,  and  taxation  of  the 
"  Pitt  and  Plunder  system."  The  brief  history  of  the  Bank,  fbr 
nineteen  years  after  the  stoppage  in  1797,  is  this  :  they  have  hanged 
and  transported  about  eight  iiuHDREn  pehsona,  and  in  addition  to 
their  old  dividend  have  made  a  profit  of  near  THREE  hundred   per 

Coi.QuuouN  had  some  reason  when  he  said  the  Bank  was  the  richest 
establishment  in  the  world.  We  here  see  the  amount  of  its  vast  profits 
during  twenty  years  of  blood,  rapine,  and  injustic*.  The  ability  of  the 
Bank  to  expend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  hanging  and  trans- 
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porting  their  fellow -creatures  can  no  longer  excite  BurpriM.  At  the  oan- 
clusion  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Bank  could  have  divided  more  than  oot 
hundred  per  cent,  without  encroaching  on  their  permanent  capital :  ia 
other  words,  they  could  have  granted  £100  to  every  holder  of  Bank- 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £100,  and  yet  not  encroached  on  the  original 
capital  of  the  Company.  If  they  made  a  division  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  honus,  they  would  ^till  have  had  an  unappropriated  income  of 
£542,000,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  increase  their  permanent 
dividend  from  ten  to  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  they  had  dindcd 
only  a  honus  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  they  would  retain  a  aniplos 
capital  exceeding  that  of  1797,  and  an  unappropriated  income  of 
£673,000,  which  would  enable  them  to  raise  their  dividend  from  ten  t9 
fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  the  profits  of  the  Bank  had  continned, 
and  no  addition  been  made  to  the  present  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  the 
accumulation  of  the  surplus  profit  in  forty  years  would  have  given  to 
the  Bank  a  disposable  fund  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  * 

According  to  the  charter,  all  profits  and  advantages  arising  out  of 
the  management  of  the  Bank  ought  to  be  divided,  from  time  to  time« 
among  the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  each  person's  shore  and  interest 
in  the  stock  of  the  Company.  This  law  has  never  been  observed  by  the 
Directors :  the  concern  has  been  carried  on,  and  no  statement  of  its 
affairs,  nor  the  e^urplus  savings,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors. Mr.  Allardyco,  in  1801.  and  subsequently  Mr.  Young  and  other 
proprietors,  have  attempted  nt  different  times  to  compel  the  Governor 
and  Directors  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank ;  but 
these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered  it  more  prudent  policy  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  their  gains  from  the  public.  The  rotten- 
boroughs  have  not  been  more  intimately  identified  with  the  past  system 
of  misgovcrnment  than  tl  e  Bank  of  England.  It  is  to  the  war,  com- 
menced by  the  Oligarchy  in  1793,  the  Bank  is  indebted  for  its  enor- 
mous wealth  and  inordinate  gains.  It  is  to  this  war  the  Bank  wee 
indebted  for  the  Restriction-Act,  which  enabled  it  to  raise  the  cir- 
culation of  its  notes  from  12  millions  to  27  millions.  It  waa  the  war 
which  raised  the  unredeemed  public  debt  from  220  to  850  millione ;  of 
this  debt  the  Bank  has  had  the  management,  and  for  which  it  hae 
received  from  the  public  about  £300,000  per  annum,  whereas  the 
receipt  on  account  of  the  debt  in  1792  M'as  only  £99,800.  It  is  to  the 
war,  too,  the  Bank  was  indebted  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
public  deposits.  In  1792  the  deposits  were  probably  less  than  four 
millions.  In  and  since  1806,  to  the  peace,  they  exceeded  eleven 
millions.  From  this  source  alone,  Mr.  Ricardo  calculated  that,  in  the 
ten  years  from  1806  to  1816,  the  Bank  gained  £5,500,000.  It  ie  to 
the  war  the  Bank  has  been  indebted  for  an  annual  dividend  and  bonne 
on  its  capital  to  the  amount  of  10,  12,  and  in  some  years  ae  high  ae  17 


*  Ricardo  on  a  Secure  and  Economical  Currency,  p.  81. 
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gr  c«nt.  Lastly,  tho  Bank  is  indebted  to  the  war  for  clear  ssvinga, 
im  the  vear  1797  to  tlio  year  1816,  to  the  enornicius  amount  of 
4:29,280.636. 

We  are  not  greatly  in  favour  of  «j'  post  facto  laws,  nor  bills  of  psins  and 
peoalties,  but  should  there  ever  )>o  any  thing  like  an  equitable  adftut- 
meat,  a  refunding  or  turrendering;  of  surreptitious  gains,  the  Bank  wiU 
certainly  have  to  yield  up  tlie  moat  freely  neKt  to  the  Church  and  live 
Arifitocracy. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  are  inserted  several  accounts  laid  before  Par- 
liament by  the  Bank  in  1830,  exhibiting- their  own  statements  of  tlieirpast 
proceedings,  the  profits  they  have  realized,  and  their  existing  transactions 
with  the  Government.  Between  the  eatimate  of  the  Bank  of  the  amoant 
of  their  profits  and  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  we  do  not  find  any 
material  discrepancy.  The  Bank  make  their  ag^gate  gains,  exclusive 
of  their  ordinary  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  £16,^19,536.  if  to  this  sum 
we  add  the  difference  between  the  value  of  their  capital  of  £1 1 ,642,400 
in  1797,  and  the  value  of  tlieir  present  capital  of  £14,553,000, 
we  shall  find  that  the  prosperous  career  of  the  Bank  has  not  been 
exaggerated. 

The  charter  of  the  Beink,  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for 
eleven  years  certain,  ortill  a  year's  notice  after  August  Ut,  1705.  The 
charier  was  further  renewed  in  1697.  In  1708  the  Bank  liaring  ad- 
vanced £400,000  for  tlie  public  service,  without  interest,  the  exdusire 
privileges  of  the  Corporation  were  prolonged  till  1733.  After  fnrthet 
renewals,  in  consequence  of  advances  in  ISOO,  the  charter,  having  then 
twelve  yeara  to  run,  was  prolonged  till  tlie  expiration  of  tnelve  months' 
notice  to  E>e  given  after  August  Ist,  183-1,  and  tilt  the  payment  by  the 
govemmeul  of  the  debt  owing  to  ihe  estubliahment.  The  laat  renewal 
is  by  40  Geo.  liJ.  c.  29,  and  in  consideration  of  an  advance  to  the 
public  of  three  millions  for  six  years  without  interest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Bank  charter  will  not  be  i^ain  renewed 
without  an  entirely  new  arraogement  far  more  favourable  to  the  public 
interests  than  that  now  subsisting.  The  Bank  annually  receives  about 
£257,000  for  its  trouble  in  paying  Ihe  dividends.  It  holds  bataoces  of 
public  money,  free  of  interest,  averting  three  or  four  millions.  Thwe 
balances  are  employed  in  discounting  bills  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £160.000,  which,  being:  added  to  the  £257,000, 
makes  an  annual  sum  of  £417,000  derived  from  its  dealings  wiUi  the 
Treasury.  This  has  been  always  deemed  a  most  extravagant  remune- 
ration, and  has  never  been  defended  even  in  the  House  of  Commoni, 
except  on  the  gioundless  plea,  that  it  was  binding'  on  tlie  public  so  long' 
as  the  present  charter  had  to  run. 

These  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of  this  k)ng 
favoured  establishment :  it  enjoys  various  exclusive  privileges  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  banking.  By  the  act  of  Anne,  before  cited,  no  corporate 
body  or  partnership,  consisting  of  more  than  sii  persons  other  than  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking.    Af^ 
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the  panic  of  1826,  this  privilege  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  thfl 
establishment  of  hanking  firms  of  more  than  six  partners,  at  plaoes 
exceeding  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  London ;  pnmded  waA 
firms  had  no  establishment  as  hankers  in  the  metropolis. 

Why  should  these  restrictions  be  tolerated  in  favour  of  an  ovei|;wmn 
corporation,  ivhich  has  already  profited  so  much  by  its  exdoaiTe  imina- 
nities  ?  They  form,  moreover,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  improrBmeDt 
of  the  system  of  banking  in  both  the  country  and  metropolis,  by  dk- 
couraging  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  associations.  Coald  bfluaking 
firms  be  opened  in  the  metropolis  with  an  indefinite  number  of  partnefS, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  banks,  their  credit  would  rest  on  such  a 
sure  and  extended  basis,  that  they  might  fairly  compete  with  the  c»- 
tablishment  in  Throadneedle-street  for  a  share  of  the  public  business; 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  its  dependence  on  a  single  frater- 
nity ;  and,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  Bank  £257,000  per  annum  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  sum  might  be 
saved,  and  the  business  transacted  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  might 
be  realized  from  holding  the  balances  of  the  public  money  and  un- 
claimed lottery  prizes  and  dividends.^ 

The  Bank  has  never  conducted  its  aflfairs  either  on  such  liberal  or 
enlightened  principles  as  to  become  entitled  to  peculiar  favour  from  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  of  this  g^reat  cor^ 
poration,  it  has  constantly  manifested  an  eagerness  for  gain,  and  im- 
patience for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  capital,  which  could  baldly 
have  been  exceeded  by  a  private  establishment.  In  1822,  with  a  view 
of  extending  tlicir  discount,  they  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  extended  the  term  of  discount  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  In  1823,  tliey  contracted  for  a  portion  of  the  dead*weigbt 
annuity,  by  imposing  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  advancing  an 
annual  loan  for  several  years ;  which  engagement  was  clearly  at  varianoe 
with  the  legitimate  principles  of  banking.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  they  announced  their  intention  to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  which 
was  a  deviation  from  one  of  their  oldest  establiiiihed  rules.  Lastly,  in 
1825,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  lend  money  on  goyem- 
ment  securities,  and  upon  their  own  stock. 

By  these  expedients  they  were  enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  their  not«s;  but  their  resources,  contrary  to  all  soond 
maxims,  were  tied  up  in  inconvertible  securities,  so  that  they  were  kM 
able  to  discharge  their  proper  functions  as  bankers.  What  was  woree, 
the  greedy  example  was  followed  by  the  country  bankers ;  and  thus  the 
race  commenced  between  them,  which  could  push  out  the  most  pi^wr* 
till  they  brought  upon  the  country  the  disastrous  mercantile  revulsion 
of  1825-6. 


•  Memorial  of  Country  Bankers,  addressed  to  the  Inirds  of  the  Treasury, 
May  0, 1828.— Par/tamni<ary  Paper,  No.  328,  Se5S.1828. 
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THOUGHTS    C 


NotnitlutaiKling  the  errors  of  buainegs  and  of  political  meddling  with 
-which  the  Bunk  Directors  may  be  justly  charg^,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival 
establigbment.  A  banking  firm  of  undoubted  stability  h  easential  to  the 
functions  of  govemmenl  for  the  receipt  and  disburHcment  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  for  the  management  of  the  national  currency.  But  would 
it  be  poBsible  to  form  an  association,  better  adapted  ibr  these  pur- 
poses than  the  Bank  of  England  ?  In  tho  first  place  with  respect  to  the 
circulating  medium.  The  Bank  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
iesuing  notes  in  the  metropolis,  it  possesses  a  complete  control  over  ttu 
circulation  directly  in  London  and  indirectly  in  the  provinces  ;  and  it 
can  only  arise  from  a  mistaken  cupidity  or  culpable  remissnesa  of  duty 
in  the  Directors  if  the  general  circulation  is  either  redundant  or  deficient 
— if  it  is  not  maintained  precisely  In  that  state  which  the  wauts  of  com- 
merce and  tho  courao  of  the  exchanges  require.  But  such  corrective 
power  over  the  currency  can  only  be  advantageously  exercised  by  a  single 
asaociatioD.  Supposing  tn'o  chartered  bodies  had  concurrent  authority 
in  the  issue  of  note«,  they  would  either  pursue  their  business  in  opposi- 
tion or  concert :  if  the  former,  then  would  there  be  a  contest  betn'eea 
them,  which  could  get  out  the  greatest  amount  of  paper;  if  the  latter, 
then  the  case  would  not  be  altered  from  what  now  ex.istA — it  would  still 
be  virtually  one  body,  only  acting  under  two  denominations,  the  New 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Old  Bank  of  England. 

Next  as  to  experience  in  banking  business.  In  this  the  Bank  could 
not  possibly  l>e  excelled  by  a  new  establiBhment.  The  Direction,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  consists  of  the  ilite  of  the  commercial  world  ;  more- 
over they  inherit,  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  alt  the  wise  saws,  maxims, 
and  precepts  accumulated  by  their  predecessors  for  the  last  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  which,  we  presume,  are  carefully  treasured  up  for 
reference  in  the   Bank   parlour,  inscritied  on  tablets   or   other   tangible 

The  last  and  most  important  consideration,  with  respect  to  any  new 
association,  which  should  undertake  to  be  the  national  banker,  wontd  be 
the  securittf  it  could  afford.  A  sum  of  four  or  five  millions,  which  is 
the  averageamount  of  the  government  balances,  ought  not  to  be  entmsted 
to  any  mushroom  establishment.  On  this  head  tlje  Bank  appean  wholly 
unexceptionable.  Just  let  us  see  by  fair  appraisement  how  much  the 
"  Old  Lady"  would  yield,  providing  all  her  effects  were  brought  under 
the  hammer  of  alderman  Farebrother.  Lot  the  first,  is  that  solid  capital 
of  £14,686,800,  lent  to  Government  at  three  per  cent,  and  which  U  the 
present  market  price  of  £195  per  hundred  pound  stock  is  worth 
esactly  £29,619,260.  The  second  lot  is  the  surplus  of  profits,  etc.  alter 
paying  all  outstanding  demands ;  owing  to  the  extreme  reserve  of  the 
Old  Girl  the  value  of  this  assortment  cannot  be  stated — common  report 
says  betwixt  two  and  three  millions :  according  to  her  Ladyship's  inven- 
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tory  in  1819  (No.  II.  at  the  eud  of  this  article,)  she  had  a  nice  balance 
in  her  favour  of  £.5,202 ,<320.  Supposing  we  take  the  Old  Dame  at 
her  word —  here  are  two  articles  alone  worth  £34,82 1 ,580.  Besides  which, 
is  the  immense  pile  in  Threadneedle-street,  consisting  of  innomefablt 
vaults,  rotunda,  cashier,  court,  committee  and  tellers'  rooms/  and  a 
floor  of  apartments  more  spacious  and  intricate  than  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
together  with  the  site  of  eight  acres,  fittings  up  and  Corinthian 
columns  included — all  which  could  not  be  appraised  at  a  less  sum  tban 
two  millions,  and  with  the  preceding  constitutes  a  substantial  necnrity  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  thirty-seven  millions,  and  must  be  amply  soffidoit 
to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  tax-payer  in  the  kingdom. 

Though  the  Bank  of  England  possesses  the  recommendations  w& 
have  mentioned  to  the  office  of  national  banker,  yet  the  Government  ii 
not  dependent  upon  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corporation.  When  the 
charter  has  expired,  the  Bank  proprietary  become  nothing  more  than  a 
common  partnership  trading  upon  a  joint-stock.  Government,  by  grantiDf 
a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  new  association,  and  transferring  to 
it  the  exclusive  privileges  of  issuing  notes,  of  retaining  the  public  ba- 
lances, and  of  paying  the  public  dividends,  might,  at  one  blow,  destroj 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  business  and  revenue  of  the  Threadneedls- 
strcet  establishment.  This  we  advert  to  lest  it  might  be  thought  on  tho 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  the  Directors  had  power  to  prescribe  their 
own  terms  to  Government :  the  power  is  all  on  the  other  side — in  tbi 
hands  of  ministers,  and  if  they  do  not  exercise  it  for  the  public  benefit, 
they  will  not  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  to  the  community. 
The  relation  in  which  the  Bank  stands  to  the  public  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a  number  of  private  individuals  entitled  to  no  special  ft- 
vour ;  whatever  privilege  they  enjoy,  tliey  ought  to  pay  for ;  for  whatever 
work  they  perform,  they  ought  not  to  receive  more  than  a  reasonaUo 
compensation.  Upon  this  principle  let  us  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the 
main  conditions  of  the  future  contract  between  the  Bank  and  Government. 

First,  the  Bank  ought  to  account  to  the  public  for  the  profits  arising 
from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  aflter  deducting  a  reasonable 
sum  for  trouble  and  incidental  expenses. 

Secondly,  the  Bank  ought  to  pay  a  pcr-centage  for  the  avenge 
amount  of  public  balances  it  holds  and  employs  in  hanking. 

Thirdly,  if  the  composition  paid  by  the  Bank  in  lieu  of  stamp  dutiei 
be  inadequate,  it  ought  to  be  augmented. 

Fourthly,  the  Bank  ought  not  to  charge  a  gn^ater  sum  per  million  fiv 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  than  is  an  equitable  consideration  for 
trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

Fifthly,  the  Bank  being  invested  with  important  public  trusts,  and 
having  the  control  of  the  national  currency,  and  as  any  error  of  judg- 
ment committed  by  tho  Directors,  might  he  productive  of  disastrons 
consequences,  it  is  highly  expedient  their  affairs  and  proceedings  should 
be  at  all  times  known,  so  as  to  bo  constantly  open  to  public  and  par- 
liamentary obseiTance  and  discussion. 

Sixthly,  if  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  and  appears  Judicious,  be 


CONDITIONS    OP  THB    RENEWAL    OP   THB  CUABTES.  ^^ft 

adopted,  of  making  a  Bank  of  England  note  a  fegnl  leader  whea  offered 
by  the  counlrj'  banks,  the  concession  of  so  great  and  advantageous  ft 
privilege  would  justly  claim  a  bonus  from  the  Bank  to  the  public  ; 
especially  as  it  would  tend  to  augment  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  and 
accelerate  the  spread  and  establishment  of  their  branch  institutions.' 

Lastly,  the  Bank  charter  ought  only  to  be  renewed  for  a  short  term 
of  years.  For  this  three  reasons  may  be  assigned.  First,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  the  Bank  dependent  upon  and  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
Secondly,  the  [>,;i'uliar  and  changing  state  of  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  ia  a  strong  objection  both  against  granting  and  accepting  long 
leases  by  public  bodies.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  public  reason  fbr  renewing 
the  charier  for  a  long  term.  In  this  respect  the  Bank  and  East  India 
Company  materially  differ;  the  affairs  of  the  former  are  all  al  liome, 
and  may  be  wound  up  any  time  in  six  months ;  the  affairs  ef  the  latter 
extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  require  years. 

Upon  the  conditions  we  have  thus  shortly  sketched,  the  Bank  ciinrter 
might  be  renewed,  with  advantage  to  the  Corporation,  tho  Government, 
and  the  c 


Yeara. 

Dividend. 

Year... 

Divideods. 

1G94 

a  per  ceat 

Lady-daj 

1T« 

i  vet  oat 

16»T 

B       — 

onto 

17ES 

ii    ~ 

170S 

Varied  fromg 

17St 

i;a9 

to  6J  pet  cent. 

Udy-day 

1754 

4i    -     1    * 

LaJy-daj 

17S0 

0      - 

Mlchnelioas 

1764 

Michanlma. 

173(1 

61     - 

Dilta 

1707 

H   - 

LaJy-day 

17SI 

6      — 

Ditto 

I7S1 

1731 

Si     — 

1788 

I«dy-daj 

1733 

Diltu 

1B1I7 

Michaeli»B 

1TS2 

H    - 

Ditto 

isai 

e     — 

*  The  private  bankers  id  Londoa  and  in  the  country  haTe  reason  to  be  jealoas 
or  tbe  increasin);  busidtss  and  importance  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  branch 
banks  must  ullimalely  prove  dan);erous  rivals  in  the  large  provincial  town*. 
In  the  metropolis  tUe  Dumt»er  of  privale  acconnts  that  have  been  opened  wiih 
the  Company  since  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1825  is  immense.  Many  who 
continue  tu  keep  accounts  wilh  the  private  firms  only  do  go  to  the  extent  of  what 
may  be  termed  their  circulating  cash ;  the  mass  of  their  unemployed  capital 
beini;  drpositird  in  the  more  secure  and  unfethomable  vaults  of  Tbreadoeedle- 
Blreet.  By  this  division  of  confidence  the  private  banks  get  only  the  moal  th>nbl»- 
•oDie  and  least  |irofit:ibte  part  of  tlie  banking  business. 
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BANK   OF    ENGLAND. 


No.  1. 


A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery^  cf 
passing  Forged  Notes  and  Post  Bills  of  the  Bank  qf  EngUmd^ 
in  each  Year,  from  1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Yeftrt. 

Capital  ConTirtioni. 

1791  1796 

nil. 

1797 

1 

1798 

11 

1799 

12 

1800 

29 

1801 

32 

1802 

32 

1803 

7 

1804 

13 

1805 

10 

1806 

nil. 

1807 

16 

1808 

9 

1809 

23 

1810 

10 

1811 

5 

1812 

26 

181S 

9 

1814 

5 

1815 

8 

1816 

20 

1817 

33 

1818 

62 

1819 

33 

1820 

77 

1821 

41 

1822 

16 

1823 

6 

1824 

5 

1825 

2 

1826 

18 

1827 

24 

1828 

10 

1829 

13 

Conf  iciions  for  haTing 

Forged  Bank  Notes 

in  po»>ej«ion. 


nil. 


1 
12 

1 

8 
14 

9 
24 
23 
29 
16 
19 
26 
49 
39 
51 
84 
95 
165 
160 
275 
93 


Total  Number  of 
Convkiioiu  euch  Tear. 


nil. 

1 

11 

11 


SS 

44 

8 
21 
24 

9 
40 
S2 
62 


S4 

62 

68 

44 

69 

104 

128 

227 

191 

252 

134 

16 

6 

6 

8 


94 
10 
14 


The  Bank  of  England  does  not  possess  the  means  of  stating^  or 
tinguishing  the  punishments  inflicted  for  the  said  crimes. 


ACCOUNTS    OF   THE    BANK. 


As  Account  of  the  total  A 

Bank  of  England,  and  liAcwise 
same:  30M  Jaa.  1819. 


of  Oalslnnding  Demands  on  the 
the  Funds  for  discharging  the 


to   Duer  ueoia;    viz.] 
DrawiDS    Accoauts 

Audit  Roll 

Eichequer  Billa  de-  >.    I,800,1S 


BaLuM  of  Sarpln*  io 
ftfoal  of  the  BbdIc 
of  EB^Und.  exulD- 
Bive  of  Ihe  Debt 
fiom  Oov^mmeiil, 
.1  £S  per  cent. 
£11,086,600    ..-\ 

And   the   AdiSDCe    to 

GoienunoDl,  per  66 

Geo.   III.  cap.    96, 

■t     £S     per    cent. 

£t,lK>0,IMO 


SOth  Ivxuttrj,  leig.    ■ 

By  AdTuce*  un  Go- 

Tcnunent   Secari- 

tie3;Tix. 

On  Eicbeqaer  Bills, 

cnMall.&o.  Iflla. 

Bank  Lona,  lalij  .. 

Sappljr,  IBIS,  at  £4 

per  cent 

Growing  Prodnceol 
theCoasd.Fnndto 
&lh  April,  ISltf, 
and  Intersil  due, 
to  Go- 
1  Un- 


Cnshond  Bullion.. 

EKcbeqaerBilLipar- 

cbued,  anil  Inter- 


TicHsuryUIIlsfortlie 

Service  of  Ireland 
MoDoy  lent,  and  ta- 

rio  ui  0  the  rArlicI  ee 

30,096,000 


By  tbe  Advance  ta  Oo- 
icmnicnt,  p«  Ac) 
£6  Geo,  lil.  CDp.Iia, 
at  £S  per  cent,  par 


*  Tbe  Bank  capital,  on  which  the  abareholdere  divide,  bas  been  increaaed  from 
£1,200,01)0  in  )GU4  to  t'U,S53,000  in  1813.  Thii  increase  bai  been  effected 
either  by  additional  gubicripliona  oF  stock,  or  b;  adding  to  tbeit  capital  accD- 
molaled  profits.  In  ITBl  the  Bank  added  to  their  capital,  from  profiti,  B  per 
cent,  or,  £B6Z,400  ;  in  1816,  which  waa  the  last  addition,  SG  per  cent  waa 
added,  or,  £j,eiO,«00,rai4iag  their  capital  to  the  present  amoantof  £14,Sbl,000. 


448  BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 


No.  III. 


An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  oj 
for  the  Management  of  the  Public  Debt,  in  the  year  1 829»  t<^eiher 
with  an  Account  of  all  the  allowances  made  by  the  Public,  to  (he 
Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public^  for  tramaeimg 
any  Public  Service  in  the  year  1829,  describing  the  nature  qf  tk€ 
service  J  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  pear^  OMd 
including  any  Sum  under  the  denomination  of  HomMe^memep^  or 
House  Expenses ;  and  alsOy  any  Sum  under  the  ilenominatiom  rf 
Charges  of  Management  on  South^Sea  Stock,  and  stating  tke 
aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 


Charge  for  Manageinent  of  the  Unredeemed  Public  Debt  for      £.        «.      tf. 
one  year,  ending  the  Cth  April,  1810,  being  the  annual 
period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  48  Geo.  S,  c  4 248,417  17    If 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  Annuities 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  for  the  purcliase  of  Life  Annuities  per  Act 
of  the  48  Oeo.  3,  and  subsequent  Acts S,M1  It    f 

Charges  of  Management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  ftand 
of  £100,000  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  and  6Ui 
of  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Act  of  tlie  39th  and  40th  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  as  per  return 
made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Conmnons,  on  the  21st 
ofJune,1816 4,000    0    • 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  £4,000,000  South  Sea  Stock,  purchased  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  8th 
Oeo.  1,  c.  21,  and  which  charges  of  management  were  as- 
signed by  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company,  out  of  a  Sum  of  £8,397  : 9 : 6  per  annum, 
then  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  for 
charges  of  management  on  their  funds,  as  per  Return  made 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2l8t  June, 
1816 |,8M     t    i 

£U7MB  II    4| 

Bank  of  England,  T.  Rirpoii, 

11th  of  March,  1830.  Chief  CaiUer. 


ACCOUNT    OF    BANK    PROFITS. 


..A—  No.  IV. 

An  Accot;KT  of  all  ttutributions  iniule  by  the  Baiik  vt  Eughuul 
amongst  the  proprietora  of  Dank  Stock,  wheliicr  by  ruoaoy  paynieuts, 
transfer  of  5  percent.  annuitieHiUtutbonvifie,  under  iha  huailB  of  boDits, 
iDcreaBe  of  dividend,  and  incrcBBorf  capital,  betwixt  Sfilb  Fi-hruarj', 
1797,and  31st  March,  1830,  in  addition  tolhe  ordifiai7aimiialtJiviUoud 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital  atuck  iif  Ihut  Corpofiitioa,  eAisting  in 
1797,  incluiliDg  therein  the  whole  dividend  paid  uince  June,  ISlti,  on 
their  increased  capital ;  stating  the  period  when  such  distributions  were 
made,  and  the  a^regate  nmount  of  tlie  whole. 

In  Jane,  1T09: 

£10  pet  cent.  Uuniia  in  S  pur  cents.  1707,  on  £ll,U2yt00,  ii  £l,I61Jt'10 
Hay,  1801 : 

ffipercenL  ditto,  in  NuT;  S  per  centi,  ditto S83,iau 

Novonher,  IH02  . 

fSlpurceot.  ditto,  ilillo,  ditto 81t),000 

OelobBr.  ISOl : 

tijfBt  cent,  ditto,  Catib,  ditto , ^»2,1i0 

Octobn,  ISOt : 

£ft  percrtit.  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  .,, £33,120 

Oclobai,  IBOe ; 

£C  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto aH3,1£u 

From  April,  IB07,  to  Oct.,  i    .^"IT''  "^  Di.idend  at  the  «te 

1829.  both  mdume.       f  fn.ois.Mo,  ia.  7  ye*»«   814,068 

In  Ju[ie,lHlG Increase  i>r  Capital  n,l  2a  piT  c^nt.  ia        2,e!u  OOO 

From    O.,,  I«10.  »  ('•t.f  „","it'"   '^  S.f.  S  '"' 

l.J«,bo.hi..lu,l...  iS..dC."S°.™i  ,„":"!■...;  1,8.1^90 
Fr.™  April,  1.23,  1,  0.1,(  ..J""  n".I'.'. 'a  .1°.' MO  '" 


Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole     £10,019,51 


AoDual  Dividend  [layable  from  April.  1623.  to  list  March,  1830, 
both  inclusive,  ou  a  Capital  of  £14,553,000.  at  the  lale  of  £S  per 


Hank  of  r.usl'iiJ,  iOlh  April,  1630. 


4l>U  BANK    OF    ENOLAND. 

No.  V. 

Ah  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  NoUt  in  CireulatuM  «m  Ht 
undermentioned  Dat/s ;  diitinyuishing  ike  Bank  Pott  BiUi,  ad 
the  Amount  of  Nottt  wtder  Five  PouniU,  with  the  Aggregate  tf 
Ikf  whole. 


Notes  of  £S. 

BankFuBt 

Bank  Note* 

and  UjiwardB. 

Bill!. 

under  £3. 

rOTlL. 

£. 

£. 

e. 

£. 

i79i  February  36 

10,J«M,I06 

736,708 

11.14S,M 

AiikusE      23 

10,281,071 

735,888 

ii,o««,g« 

iraa  Fehiuary  86 

10,7B0,64S 

647,716 

il,4S8,UI 

A II  gust      2G 

in,l6S,BJ9 

6;4,37fi 

10,838,114 

I7U4   Februnrj-ao 

10,079,105 

018,739 

10.097 ,0H 

AiiRusl     aiJ 

111,060,248 

507,972 

ITO.>  tVbruary  SQ 

12,HOB,70T 

570,466 

i»s9,ia 

Au);uiit     SO 

IU,9SU,I»8U 

518,593 

171HI  FtbcuBry  SO 

1U,26G,S01 

041,1  U 

I0,M9,W1 

AuKiiat     ad 

8,11X1,043 

349,090 

9,ui,m 

I7«T  Feliruary  iS 

8,l(i7,U4e 

474,013 

S,IWI^ 

AufTUBt      20 

9,1I)U,61* 

524,581 

'»Mfil5 

lo^ieMU 

ITU8  Kcbruary  20 

lli.l»5B.lH8 

051,549 

islacMH 

Auguii    se 

tl,9U7,U58 

S.',3,216 

1,619,831 

ia,»i,Mi 

l-SW/FelirunrvSO 

IU.570.510 

607,007 

1,431,788 

iz,eia,itt 

Augu.l      20 

M,2au,076 

633,706 

1,143,413 

ii^jm 

IKUO  Fibruiiry  25 

13,1(10,168 

723,600 

1,406,709 

U.SM,«t 

AuKusl      20 

12,221,151 

828,300 

1,690,361 

14.7U4n 

1801   F.-bniary20 

12,073,208 

951,982 

2,647,326 

10,977,614 

AuRu«      30 

11,715,066 

730,270 

3.493.386 

U,B70,ai 

ISO*  February  20 

1»,OS«,'J70 

803,499 

3,016,407 

U,4C9,Bn 

August      20 

12,S01,716 

773,577 

3,313,799 

i^an^Mi 

1BU3  February  20 

11,790^124 

820,039 

2.900^169 

ifi,S7o,ns 

August      30 

12,413,924 

776,030 

3,946,003 

17^^ 

ISOl   February  23 

12,054,948 

848,994 

4,671,313 

1M77^ 

August      26 

11,700,028 

741,841 

4.811.526 

itIumh 

IBOS  February  20 

11,408,200 

1,029,580 

4,801.590 

I7,W4,4N 

AuKuat      26 

11,182,188 

718,610 

4,396,480 

i6;mi,iTi 

laOO  FebrnariKS 

ll,9SU,33U 

725,730 

4,428,100 

ir,i4M4i 

Aujruil     36 

14,141,310 

702,423 

4,328,068 

ift,or9,aM 

IHOT   February  UG 

12,274,620 

724,485 

4,206.210 

Au„u«      3U 

15,077,013 

723,263 

4,331,817 

S0.0H,1U 

)h08  February  20 

13,746,398 

743,671 

4,101.783 

AuKu»l     30 

18,MO,OSO 

705,102 

4,130.3M 

17,MUI| 

IHO«  Fsbruury  23 

12,710,999 

944,7*7 

4.318,951 

i8,ou,on 

AuK"8l      20 

13,255,699 

880,104 

6,331.638 

19,317,141 

lam  February  20 

11,650,693 

907,030 

3.871,069 

aoUa*^ 

AuKUat      35 

10,078.390 

1,145,832 

7,231,93) 

•4,4M,I7( 

mil   February  20 

li,llO,68H 

1,113,419 

7,140,729 

AURUBl       20 

15,203,611 

i,ore,3oa 

7,373,201 

3S,7n,IU 

lNi2  Kibrunry  26 

14,321,049 

1,039,834 

7,413,294 

M^« 

Annual      36 

14,871.705 

987,880 

7,621,883 

as^u^i* 

181S  February  26 

14,507,267 

1,031.883 

7,703,123 

3»S»571 

August      30 

14.076,479 

1.916,616 

8,011,774 

34  034^ 

1814  February  26 

15.632,350 

1,091,242 

8,171,931 

83  OW^ 

August      SO 

18,1100.180 

1,240,479 

9,067,217 

88,979.878 

1«15  February  25 

I6.S&1,!59 

1,184,469 

9,094  ,SS3 

w.«»;iTo 

Auginl      36 

16,333,275 

1,116,070 

9,376.695 

37,034,619 

aci'LATION    OF    1 


,    CONTINUeU, 


19,077,351 

I7,4G5,0::8 

1 6,  sin  ,0(10 

16,973,140 
15,-103,830 
16,017.390 
U,S7J,84I' 
ie,l)Oi,ii-iO 
15,178,100 
I6,UDS,030 


9,036,3TJ 
0,tU3,338 
8, 143,5  Oa 
7,998,5911 
7,38a,i02 
7,SW.T82 
r,SIT,900 
7,916.530 
6,74S,IQ0 

n,7n,B6a 

6,483,010 


4,260 
,010 


2,052,310 
2,370,110 
2,329  ,S80 


1816  February  26 
AugQBl      20 

1817  Februar;  26 
Augast      20 

leiS  Februarj  26 

AoKUSt      £6 
ISie  February  20 

August     36         16,973,140  l,1GH,Oao 

1820  Febraary20  15,-102,830  1,421,I6< 

Augaul      26  16,017.390  1,633,730 

1881   Febnisry  26  1J,S7J,84I'  1,015,600 

Au;ual     26  '""  "  "       "" 

189S  Februarj  26 

August      £6  15,295,090  1,010,600 

1S33   February  20  15.751,120  1,742,190 

August      26  17.392,260  1,761,050 

IBS)   February  SO  17.244,940  2,108,260 

AugOBl      26  18,400,230  2,122,760 

18S5  Februu-y  20 

August      20 
IBSe  Febniarj  26 

August     20 
t8tT  Febnitry  26 

August     26 
18S8  February  2G 

August      20     !     t9,OI6,9nO  9,4t7.4'I0  383,860 

18t9  February  26     |     17,102,470  2,144,660  357,170 

AtJgUBl      26  17,164,040  3,030,280  334,190 

IBtO  February  26     I     17,862,990  2,384,520  320,550 

Bank  of  tnglaud, 
11th  Murcb,  183 


Our  strictures  on  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  thouflbt  a  little  too 
MVere.  It  is  Iiardly  necessary  to  remark  (lint  wc  Iiuvg  spoken  of  the 
Directors  in  their  corporate,  not  in  ihoir  individual  capacities.  The 
Bank  haa  frequently  been  controlled  by  circumstances  which  it  had  little 
share  in  producing,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which,  aciuel  ex- 
perience could  alone  demonstrate.  The  Directors  are  often  placed  in 
an  awkward  dilemma,  in  which  their  duty  to  the  proprietors,  whose 
servants  they  arc,  prescribes  one  thing,  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
another ;  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  the 
common  weal  suffers  in  order  that  the  dividends  may  be  augmented. 
I  What  we  are  now  stating  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  East-India 
Company.  We  should  just  at  soon  think  of  charging  the  present 
Directors  of  either  association  with  the  delinquencies  of  their  predeces- 
•ors,  as  of  laying  on  William  IV,  the  crimes  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry 
VIII.  The  able  men  mostly  chosen  for  the  management  of  both  com- 
panies, and  the  successful  manner  in  which  their  affairs  have  Inen 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  constituencies,  of^n  appears 
to  us  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  that  principle  of  representation 
for  which  the  nation  is  now  contcndiiig. 

2g2 


27,058,578 
30,090,908 
28,270,013 
20,602,837 
)!S,246,69a 
25,657,500 
23,569,150 
24,453.380 
22,471,450 
20,327,740 
18,172,470 
17,708,340 
18,176,470 
19,705,920 
19,929,800 
20,975,960 
21.060,130 
19,ft48,80a 
£1,955,040 
21,388,010 
21,508,550 
22,007,060 
22,174,780 
21,817,260 
20,204,300 
19,l>2g,410 
20,468,060 
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the  panic  of  1826,  this  privilege  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  tin 
establishment  of  iMuiking  firms  of  more  than  six  partnen,  at  plaofli 
exceeding  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  ^m  London ;  provided  aiidi 
firms  had  no  establishment  as  bankers  in  the  metropolis. 

Why  should  these  restrictions  be  tolerated  in  fiEtvoor  of  an  OTBrynmn 
corporation,  which  has  already  profited  so  much  by  its  exdoaite  immii- 
nities  ?  They  form,  moreover,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  improfemflot 
of  the  system  of  banking  in  both  the  country  and  metrupdis,  bj  dis- 
couraging the  establishment  of  joint-stock  associations.  Gould  banking 
firms  be  opened  in  the  metropolis  with  an  indefinite  number  of  partnem, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  banks,  their  credit  would  rest  on  such  a 
sure  and  extended  basis,  that  they  might  ^rly  compete  with  the  es- 
tablishment in  Threadneedle-street  for  a  share  of  the  pablic  bosiDeM; 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  its  dependence  on  a  single  frater- 
nity ;  and,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  Bank  £257,000  per  annum  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  som  might  be 
saved,  and  the  business  transacted  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  miglit 
be  realized  from  holding  the  balances  of  the  public  money  and  on- 
claimed  lottery  prizes  and  dividends.* 

The  Bank  has  never  conducted  its  affurs  either  on  such  liberal  or 
enlightened  principles  as  to  become  entitled  to  peculiar  favoar  from  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  of  this  g^reet  cor- 
poration, it  has  constantly  manifested  an  eagerness  for  gain,  and  im- 
patience for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  capital,  which  coold  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  by  a  private  establishment.  In  1822,  with  a  Tiew 
of  extending  their  discount,  they  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  extended  the  term  of  discount  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  In  1823,  they  contracted  for  a  portion  of  the  dlead-wdght 
annuity,  by  imposing  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  advancing  an 
annual  loan  for  several  years ;  which  engagement  was  clearly  at 
with  the  legitimate  principles  of  banking.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year,  they  announced  their  intention  to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  w 
was  a  deviation  from  one  of  their  oldest  established  rules.  Lastly,  in 
1825,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  lend  money  on  goreni* 
ment  securities,  and  upon  their  own  stock. 

By  these  expedients  they  were  enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  their  notes;  but  their  resources,  contrary  to  all  aoond 
maxims,  were  tied  up  in  inconvertible  securities,  so  that  they  were  km 
able  to  discharge  their  proper  functions  as  bankers.  What  was  worse, 
the  greedy  example  was  followed  by  the  country  bankers ;  and  thoe  the 
race  commenced  between  them,  which  could  push  out  the  most  paper, 
till  they  brought  upon  the  country  the  disastrous  mercantile  rernUm 
of  1825-6. 


*  Memorial  of  Country  Bankers,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Tieaserj, 
May  0, 1828.— Par/tafNoitory  Paper,  No.  328,  Sess.  1828. 
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THOUGHTS   OV    A    HEW    BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  errors  of  busineBH  and  of  political  meddling  with 
whicb  llie  Bank  Directors  may  be  jnstly  charged,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  any  attempt  to  get  up  a  riviU 
«Htab1iehinent.  A  banking  firm  of  undoubted  stability  is  essential  to  the 
functions  of  ^veramont  for  the  recttipt  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  for  the  mtina^ment  of  the  national  currency.  But  would 
it  be  possible  to  form  an  assocJatiou,  belter  adapted  for  these  pur- 
poses Uian  the  Bank  of  F.nglimd  ?  In  the  finst  place  with  respect  to  the 
circulating  medium.  'Hie  Bank  enjoying;  the  excliisire  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  in  the  metropolis,  it  poseoBses  a  complete  control  over  the 
circulation  directly  in  London  and  indirectly  in  the  provinces  ;  and  it 
can  only  arise  from  a  mistaken  cupidity  or  culpable  remissness  of  duty 
in  the  Directors  if  the  general  circulation  is  either  redundant  or  deficient 
—  if  it  is  not  maintained  precisely  in  tliat  state  which  the  wants  of  com- 
merce and  the  course  of  the  ejcchanges  require.  But  auch  corrfclive 
power  over  the  currency  can  only  be  advantageously  exercised  by  a  single 
association.  Supposing  two  chartered  bodies  had  concurrent  authority 
in  the  issue  of  note«,  they  would  either  pursue  their  business  in  opposi- 
tion or  concert :  if  the  former,  then  would  there  be  a  contest  between 
them,  which  could  get  out  the  greatest  amount  of  paper;  if  the  latter, 
then  the  case  n-ouhl  not  be  altered  from  what  now  exists — it  would  still 
Lie  virtually  one  Irady,  only  acting  under  two  denominations,  the  New 
Blink  of  Fiiijhnd  and  ihe  OW  Biuik  of  Engbnd. 

Next  as  to  experience  in  banking  business.  In  this  the  Bank  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled  by  a  new  establishment.  The  Direction,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  consists  of  the  elite  of  the  commercial  world ;  more- 
over they  iuherit,  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  all  the  wise  saws,  maxims, 
and  precepts  accumulated  by  their  predecessors  for  the  last  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  which,  we  presume,  are  carefully  treasured  up  for 
reference  in  the   Bank  parlour,  inscribed  on  tablets   or  Other    tangible 

The  last  and  most  important  consideration,  with  respect  to  any  new 
association,  which  should  undertake  to  be  the  national  banker,  would  be 
the  security  it  could  afford,  A  sum  of  four  or  five  millions,  which  is 
the  average  amount  of  the  government  balances,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  mushroom  establishment.  On  this  headtlje  Bank  appears  wholly 
unexceptionable.  Just  let  us  see  by  fair  appraisement  how  much  th« 
'*  Old  Lady"  would  yield,  providing  all  her  effects  were  brought  under 
the  hammer  of  alderman  Farebrother.  Lot  the  first,  is  that  solid  capital 
of  £14,686,800,  lent  to  Government  at  three  percent,  and  which  at  the 
present  market  price  of  £195  per  hundred  pound  stock  is  worth 
e.iactly  £29,619,260.  The  second  lot  is  the  surplus  ofprofits,  &c.  slier 
paying  all  outstanding  demands ;  owing  to  the  extreme  reserve  of  the 
Old  Girl  the  value  of  this  assortment  cannot  be  stated — common  report 
says  betwixt  two  and  three  millioits :  according  to  her  Lsdyriiip's  iuTen- 
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tory  in  1819  (No.  II.  at  the  end  of  this  article,)  she  had  a  nice  balanee 
in  her  favour  of  £5,202,320.  Supposing  we  take  the  Old  Dune  it 
her  word—  here  are  two  articles  alone  worth  £34,82 1 ,580.  Beeidee  whUp 
is  the  immense  pile  in  Threadneedle-street,  consisting  of  innnseeinblt 
vaults,  rotunda,  cashier,  court,  committee  and  tellers'  rooms/  nnd  • 
floor  of  apartments  more  spacious  and  intricate  than  the  Cxetan  lebjiulh, 
together  with  the  site  of  eight  acres,  fittings  up  and  CoruitliiiB 
columns  included — all  which  could  not  he  appraised  at  a  leea  eiuii  tbai 
two  millions,  and  with  the  preceding  constitutes  a  substantial  eecanty  It 
the  amount  of  nearly  thirty-seven  millions,  and  must  be  amply  enflirinii 
to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  tax-payer  in  the  kingdom; 

Though  the  Bank  of  England  possesses  the  recommendatioiii  ve 
have  mentioned  to  the  office  of  national  banker,  yet  the  GovanmiMit  i| 
not  dependent  upon  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corporation.  Wheii  the 
charter  has  expired,  the  Bank  proprietary  become  nothing  msam  than  a 
common  partnership  trading  upon  a  joint-stock.  Government,  Inr  gnntinf 
a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  new  association,  and  tranaierring  Id 
it  the  exclusive  privileges  of  issuing  notes,  of  retaining  the  paUie  ba* 
lances,  and  of  paying  the  public  dividends,  might,  at  one  blow,  deitraj 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  business  and  revenue  of  the  ThreadneedU- 
street  establishment.  This  we  advert  to  lest  it  might  be  thought  on  thi 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  the  Directors  had  power  to  preecribe  thair 
own  terms  to  Government :  the  power  is  all  on  the  other  aide — in  tht 
hands  of  ministers,  and  if  they  do  not  exercise  it  for  the  pablic  benefit, 
they  will  not  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  to  the  Gonununily. 
The  relation  in  which  the  Bank  stands  to  the  public  is  notliing  moie 
than  that  of  a  number  of  private  individuals  entitled  to  no  apecud  fii- 
vour ;  whatever  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  ought  to  pay  for ;  for  whatever 
work  they  perform,  they  ought  not  to  receive  more  than  a  retaonaUt 
compensation.  Upon  this  principle  let  us  inquire  what  oo^t  to  be  tht 
main  conditions  of  the  future  contract  between  the  Bank  and  GoTemment 

'First,  the  Bank  ought  to  account  to  the  public  for  the  piofiti  arisuy 
from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  after  deducting  a  reaaonafak 
sum  for  trouble  and  incidental  expenses. 

Secondly,  the  Bank  ought  to  pay  a  per-centage  for  the  avenge 
amount  of  public  balances  it  holds  and  employs  in  banking. 

Thirdly,  if  the  composition  paid  by  the  Bank  in  lieu  c^  atamp  dntisi 
be  inadequate,  it  ought  to  be  augmented. 

Fourthly,  the  Bank  ought  not  to  charge  a  greater  sum  per  million  fior 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  than  is  an  equitable  consideration  ftr 
trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

Fifthly,  the  Bank  being  invested  with  important  public  traati,  aad 
having  the  control  of  the  national  currency,  and  as  any  error  of -jadg> 
ment  committed  by  tho  Directors,  might  be  productive  of  dieaatmif 
consequences,  it  is  highly  expedient  their  affairs  and  proceedings  ahoold 
be  at  all  times  known,  so  as  to  bo  constantly  open  to  public  and  par- 
liamentary observance  and  discussion. 

Sixthly,  if  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  and  appears  jodicioaB,  be 
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adopted,  of  making  a  Bank  of  F.ngland  note  a  legal  tendeT  when  offered 
by  the  comitry  banks,  the  conceasioa  of  so  great  and  advantageous  a 
privilege  would  justly  claim  a  bonus  from  the  Bank  to  the  public  ; 
especially  as  it  wouM  tend  to  augment  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  and 
accelerate  the  spread  and  establishment  of  their  branch  institutions.* 

Lantly,  the  Bank  charter  ought  only  to  be  renewed  for  a  short  term 
of  years.  For  this  three  reasons  may  be  assigned.  First,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  the  Bank  dependent  upon  and  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
S«condly,  the  peculiar  and  changing;  state  of  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  strong  objection  both  against  granting  and  accepting  long 
leases  by  public  bodies.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  public  reason  for  renewing 
the  charter  for  a  long  term.  In  this  respect  the  Bank  and  East  India 
Company  materially  differ;  the  affairs  of  the  former  are  all  nt  home, 
and  may  be  wound  up  any  time  in  six  months ;  the  affairs  of  the  tatter 
extend  to  the  other  Ride  of  the  globe,  and  require  years. 

Upon  the  conditions  we  have  thus  shortly  sketched,  the  Bank  charter 
might  be  renewed,  with  advantagt)  to  the  Corponttion,  tho  Goveriiraent, 
and  the  community. 
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"  The  private  bankers  in  London  and  in  the  country  have  reason  to  be  jealnns 
of  Ibe  increasing  huain^ga  and  importance  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tlie  branch 
banks  must  ullinialely  prove  danRerous  rivals  in  the  lari-e  provincial  towns. 
In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  private  accounts  that  bnve  been  opened  wi<h 
the  Company  since  the  great  commerciBl  «riiis  of  1835  is  iiumenae.  Many  who 
continue  to  keep  accounts  wilh  the  private  firms  only  do  lu  to  the  extent  of  what 
may  be  termed  their  circulating  cash ;  the  mass  of  their  unemployed  capital 
beins;  deposited  in  (he  more  secure  and  unfalhomable  vautte  of  ThreadueCdle- 
street.  By  this  divi^ionof  confidence  the  private  banks  get  only  Ihe  most  trouble- 
some and  least  profit:ible  pari  of  the  banking  business. 
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No.  I. 

A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgety,  or 
passing  Forged  Notes  and  Post  Bills  of  the  Bank  qf  EngUad^ 
in  each  Year,  from  1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Y«r». 

Capital  Contictions. 

CoDTiciiont  for  having 

Porfced  Bank  Notes 

in  poMestlon. 

Total  Maaterof 
Convictioiu  each  Tnr. 

1791—1796 

nil. 

nil. 

nU. 

1797 

1 

- 

1 

1798 

11 

- 

11 

1790 

12 

. 

It 

1800 

29 

SB 

1801 

32 

1 

ftS 

1802 

32 

12 

44 

1803 

7 

1 

8 

1804 

13 

8 

91 

1805 

10 

14 

24 

1806 

nil. 

0 

• 

1807 

10 

24 

40 

1808 

9 

23 

S2 

1809 

23 

29 

fft 

1810 

10 

16 

M 

1811 

5 

19 

S4 

1818 

20 

26 

ffS 

181S 

9 

49 

68 

1814 

6 

39 

44 

1815 

8 

51 

69 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1817 

S3 

95 

128 

1818 

62 

165 

297 

1819 

33 

160 

198 

1820 

77 

275 

852 

1821 

41 

93 

134 

1822 

16 

-             .             . 

16 

1823 

6 

-            .            . 

• 

1824 

5 

«                         •                         * 

8 

1825 

2 

*                         «                         • 

2 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

1827 

24 

•             .            . 

24 

1828 

10 

•            .            . 

10 

1829 

13 

1 

14 

The  Bank  of  England  does  not  possess  the  means  of  atstiiig  or  dis- 
tinguishing the  punishments  inflicted  for  the  said  crimes. 


ACCOUNTS   OP   THB   HANK. 


Aif  Account  of  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  Ukeuiise  the  Funds  for  discharging  Ike 
iatue;  30fA  Jan.  1819. 


£. 
To  Bank  Notes  out . . .      36,001^30 
To  other  Debti;    vix.'^ 

Audit  Roll 

Eichequet  Bills  de-  )■    7,800,150 

posited    j 

And    Tarious    other  | 

Debts J 


2i,» 


1,6  ao 


Balntice  of  Surplus  in 
fnvaur  of  the  Itank 
of  Eoglond,  excJu- 
Bivc    of    Iho     Di'hl 


£11,086,800   ..'I 
And   the  AdTiutre    in  i 
GoietomeDt,  per 
Geo.   III.  cap.    OO. 


30th  January,  1819. 


On  Exchecjuer  BilU,*) 

on  H;ilt,  &o.  1818.  [ 

Bank  Loiui,  1818  ..  I 

Supply,  1810,  at  £4  I 


Growing  Produce  of  I 
the  Con sd. Fund  to  ^ 
Dtb   April,    ISID,  I 
and  lutereit  due, 
and  Loans  to  Go-  I 


claimed  Dividends  J 
By  all  other  Credits, 

Cosh  and  Bullion  .. 

ExcheqnerBilUpur- 

chaied,  and  Inter- 


Bills  and  Not«f 
Founled  .... 

TrcBsuryBillaforthe 
Service  of  Ireland 


By  the  permanent  Debt 
due  from  Govern- 
meet,  fur  the  Capital 
of  the  Bank,  at  £3 
per  cent  per  annum. 

By  the  Advance  to  Ga- 
vernment,  per  Act 
SO  Geo.  III.  cap.  96, 
Bt   £3  per  ceal.  per 


WlLLtAM  Da  WIS, 


■  The  Bank  capital,  on  which  the  shareholders  divide,  haa  been  increated  from 
£1,200,000  in  1691  to  £14,633,000  in  1832.  This  increase  has  been  effected 
either  by  additional  subscriptionB  of  stock,  or  by  adding  to  their  capital  accu- 
mulated profits.  In  1T81  ijie  Bank  added  to  tiieir  capital,  from  proBtf,  8  per 
cent,  or,  £863,400  \  in  1B16,  which  was  the  last  addition,  SS  per  cent  wm 
added,  or,  £3  ,SlO,6O0,  raiding  their  capital  to  the  present  amoaBt  of  £I4,U1/XMI. 
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No.  III. 

An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  qfEngland^ 
for  the  Management  of  the  Public  Debt,  in  the  year  1829,  togeikn 
with  an  Account  of  all  the  allowances  made  by  the  Public  to  ike 
Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public,  for  traneactmg 
any  Public  Service  in  the  year  1829,  describing  the  nature  ^f  the 
service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  feeur^  ami 
including  any  Sum  under  the  denomination  of  Houte^mame^f  or 
House  Expenses ;  and  also,  any  Sum  under  the  denomimatwim  ^ 
Charges  of  Management  on  South^Sea  Stock,  and  ttating  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 


Charge  for  Management  of  the  Unredeemed  Public  Debt  for      £,        «.      i. 
one  year,  ending  the  Cth  April,  1810,  being  the  annual 
period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  48Geo.  S,  c  4 248^17  17    If 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  Annuities 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  for  the  purchase  of  Life  Annuities  per  Act 
of  the  48  Geo.  S,  and  subsequent  Acts 9,911  II    • 

Charges  of  Management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fond 
of  £100,000  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  and  6Ch 
of  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Act  of  the  30lh  and  40th  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  as  per  return 
made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  81st 
ofJiine,18IO 4,000    0    • 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  £4,000,000  South  Sea  Stock,  purchased  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  8th 
Geo.  1,  c.  21,  and  which  charges  of  management  were  as- 
signed by  the  said  South  Sea  Compaoy,  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company,  out  of  a  Sum  of  £8,307  : 0 : 6  per  annum, 
then  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  for 
charges  of  management  on  their  funds,  as  per  Return  made 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2l8t  June, 

1W« 1,806    1   f 
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Bank  of  England,  T.  Rippon, 

1 1th  of  March,  1830.  Chief  CaAier. 


ACCOUNT    OF    BANK    PROFITS. 


An  Account  of  all  diiiUibiilioDs  made  by  Ute  Uiuik  of  Eugland 
Ktnungvt  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  luouoy  payineuts, 
trunsferof  5  percent,  nnnuities,  oVutlierwise,  unitvr  Uiuheiuls  of  bonus, 
increase  of  dividend,  and  incpoaae  of  capital,  betwi.\t  '23lh  I''L-briiiiry. 
1 797,  and  3lBt  March,  1830,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  iif  that  Corporation,  e<tisting  Jii 
1797,  including  thenia  the  whole  dividend  paid  since  June,  ISlti,  on 
their  increased  (capital ;  stating  the  period  when  such  dislribuliints  wore 
made,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 

In  June,  1T99: 

I'll)  per  L-ent.  Uuuus  in  S  per  ccola.  IT'JT,  on  £11,012^100.  ii  £1,1G1,24U 
Uay,  IHOl : 

£6  per  cent  ditlu,  in  Nuvy  S  per  ccatt,  ditto S82,]SO 

November,  1802. 

£a4  pitr  cent,  ditto,  diltu,diltu 301,060 

October,  1S04 : 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  C&ali,  ditto Of^l2U 

Uctuber,  1805  : 

£  a  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto aa:t,l£0 

October,  1800 : 

£5  per  cent,  ditlo,  ditto,  dillo  .,....,...  iSi,l'il} 

F-r^  .  i,.>!i  laivr  .  n  .  i  IncrBBflo  of  Dividend  at  the  rale 
T^^'^^V^'^  'N^  £3  per  cent,  per  <m<.<in.  on 
la.™,  noiB  inclusive.        ^  £1I,(U2,JOO,  is,  IG  years 0,SyH,3S2 

Fn-oi  April,  182S,  to  Oct.,  ^/''"'■'^fj'^i''''"''-^'^    lilintrn'on 

1829,  both  inclusive.      i  Z1M2J0I,  H7  y^s  "."....  8H.908 

In  June.lBIO Increase  of  Capital  1^  2j  percent,  is        3,910,000 

!.■>.,-,  n  .  lem  t^  (1..1  (  Divideud  at  the  rale  of  £10  per 
■^■„  I  ;.  ^'  °  'I  ="l  per  snnnin  on  £2,910,000,  ia- 
182i,  both  incluBive.      (  ^^^^^^  ^^^^j^  .^^  gj  ^^^  ....'...        1  ,g91,800 

r-    „  1     •!    .un,.    .    n  .   (      DiviJentl  at  tbe   rate  of  £8   per 

lB29,bolh  inclusive.      J  ^^^/^  Capital,  is,  T  y^rs  J.......        1,029,030 

Aggregate  amouDl  of  the  whole    £lG,GI9.S2n 


Annual  Dividend  payable  since  Jun< 
£14/153.000,  to  October,  1S22,  inclus 
ceuU  per  itnnum 


William  S»it,  I>«pj.  Aect. 

n/  i:iif;l,i»J,  2C(i  Apiil,  1830. 


ANK    OF    ENGLAN 

No.  V. 


Ah  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notet  in  Cireulatum  o»  (ic 
undermentioned  Dayt ;  distinyuuking  the  Bank  Pott  Bittt,  wd 
Ike  Amount  of  Notet  under  Five  Pmiendt,  vith  tke  Aggrtgata  ^ 
the  whole. 


Notes  of  £S. 

Hank  PoHl 

BenkNolM 

and  upwards. 

UillB. 

under  £6. 

TOT*  I. 

£. 

f. 

£■ 

«. 

17B1  Febrnarj'  Ss 

10^94,106 

763,703 

1(,U»,M 

Angsit     «fi 

10,281,071 

725,898 

n,»»tfim 

1793  Pebruarj  86 

10,780,643 

647,738 

11,488^ 

APBUSl      20 

10,163,839 

674,376 

lO^MU 

IT94  February  20 

10,079,165 

618,739 

i9jaStfiit 

10,060^8 

567,972 

lltjOB^ 

i;«5  FebTiiarvVD 

12,908,707 

570,466 

ia.H9,ia 

AuRUBt      26 

lU,9a»,H8U 

618,502 

1I,4«MM 

IIBO  F«briiarj26 

10,206,301 

641,133 

io,9mtjm 

AuRust     26 

8,981,645 

349,61)0 

9^1^ 

1797  February  25 

8,167,949 

474,615 

S,M1,M 

AagUHt     30 

9,100.614 

584,387 

'9>l",oi5 

»,HMM 

1T88  February  20 

10,956.188 

651,3411 

1,442,384 

1S,8M^ 

Auguit     2S 

0,997,958 

553,336 

1,639.831 

i»^nSm 

n99/February  20 

10,676.510 

607,907 

1,451,738 

i«^aM,iu 

August     SO 

11,260,675 

653.766 

1,343,438 

1MW>R 

1800  February  2S 

ia,IU6,36H 

733,600 

M06,708 

ujMlm 

August      20 

12,221,451 

833,366 

1,690,561 

u.7u.m 

■  601   February  20 

13,975,206 

951,981 

8,«4T,380 

16,177,514 

Augmt     20 

11,715,666 

769,870 

8,496,380 

14,970,111 

IHOS  February  20 

18,018,970 

803,499 

8,616,407 

Aug«,l     W 

18,801,746 

772,377 

3,313,790 

ta.8»,iia 

1803  February  20 

11,706,424 

830,039 

2.91.0,469 

i«^ra,gis 

AugBBt     26 

12,413,924 

776,030 

3,816,005 

i7^m^M 

IBM  February  2S 

12,064,943 

848,894 

4,671,513 

17^77^ 

Auguxl      -ili 

11,766.628 

743,841 

4,813,525 

1B05  FebrnurySO 

11,403,890 

1,089,680 

4,801,396 

August     20 

11,188,188 

718,510 

4,3M,480 

iMai,iM 

180G  February  23 

11,9W.3S0 

735,730 

4,488,160 

Augu:«l     20 

14.141,810 

702,433 

4,288,968 

i*.«7i,aM 

IB07  February  20 

12,271,689 

724,485 

4,206,230 

August     20 

15,077,013 

733,868 

4,811,817 

M,034,1U 

leoe  February  26 

13,740,598 

742,671 

4,103,785 

uU<n>M 

August     SO 

12,440,930 

795,102 

4,1»,»4 

itMh 

1B09  February  2S 

13,710,999 

944,727 

4,SI8JI5I 

August      SO 

13,855,699 

880,104 

3,221.638 

ISIO  February  SO 

13,650.593 

907,020 

6.871,069 

August      95 

16,078,390 

1,145,833 

7,221,951 

1811   FKbraaryaO 

15,110,08H 

1,133,419 

7,140,786 

AQRual      20 

15,203,611 

1.01«,103 

7,673,201 

8S,71I,1U 

1H13  February  26 

14,383,010 

1,039,854 

7,4I6,S»4 

sa>i<igr 

AuKu,t      86 

14,873,705 

087,880 

7.631 ,523 

»;4i^o 

1813  February  SO 

14,507,267 

1,031,883 

7,705,128 

aMm 

Angual      20 

14.973,479 

1.015,010 

8,0»,774 

1814  Februai;  26 

13,613,250 

1,091,248 

8,371, «21 

uSm^ 

August   as 

18,066,180 

1,246,479 

9,667,817 

MjmSn 

1B15  Febrosryaa 

16,394,359 

1,184.469 

9,0!M,iSS 

iSjmtJBt 

Angiiit      so 

16,358,875 

1,115,079 

B,87a,W5 

M/m^ 

BCULATION    OF    BANK    PAPEB. 

SO.  V.  contini;ei». 


Notes  of  £S 

Bunk  Post 

llaniL  Notes 

am!  upwanla. 

HiiU. 

under £6. 

TOT*!. 

1816  February  26 

13,307,238 

1,336,467 

0.036,874 

2S,G80.069 

Augaal      M 

16.080,097 

■  ,286,420 

9,103,338 

87,(t75,864 

1817  Fcbruoryafi 

17^36,660 

1,370,416 

e,U3,S0S 

27,058.578 

Augast     £6 

20,388,50a 

1,712.807 

7,0D8,S9fJ 

30,099,908 

18IS  Februnr}  26 

19,077 ,0S1 

1,838,600 

7.302,498 

28,279,013 

Aannst     iO 

17,46s.6:;h 

1,827,427 

7,50!l,78a 

211,602.837 

1819  February  M 

10,307 ,0« 

1,622.330 

7,317,360 

25,246,690 

A  usual      88 

16.972,140 

1,168,920 

7,210,S10 

26,fl«7,5«l 

1820  Febniarj  iO 

1S,4D2,830 

1,421,160 

6,745,100 

23,369,150 

Anguiit     26 

16,OI7,aU'> 

1,633.730 

0,772,200 

24,453,360 

1831  F.'hruaiy26 

14,372,840 

r, 8  IS  ,800 

6,483,01.1 

22,471,450 

August     36 

16,005,020 

1,634,280 

2,fi08,460 

20,327,740 

laaa  Vebruarr  KB 

IS, 178,490 

1,609^020 

1,384,360 

18,172,470 

August     26 

18^5,0!» 

I.6lO.(i00 

862,650 

17,766,340 

1833  Fpbruory  26 

IS.7S1,120 

1,742,190 

18,176,470 

August     88 

17,302,260 

1,763,650 

19,705,920 

824  Febru«ry  26 

17,24^,040 

2.198,860 

480,660 

19,020.800 

Augait     26 

18,400,230 

8,122,760 

44S.970 

30,975,900 

18M  February  28 

18,3D8,U0n 

8,334.260 

416,880 

21,060,180 

Augud     30 

IT,O91,Ia0 

8,001,010 

806,070 

19,818,800 

820  Februarj  20 

21,100,400 

1,487,080 

1,367,060 

21,955,040 

August      26 

18.172,160 

2,040.400 

1,176,460 

21,388,010 

827  February  26 

18.JaT430 

2.(132,3  lU 

088,010 

21,508,550 

Aoguet      26 

10,2S3,SE)D 

3,370,110 

483,060 

22,007,060 

828  FebruBTj  26 

I9,4M8,010 

2,139,880 

410,890 

22,171,780 

August     20 

13,010,980 

2,417,440 

383,800 

81.817,880 

8Sfl  Februarj  20 

17,102.170 

2,444,660 

357,170 

20.204,300 

Airi^DSt      26 

I7,1M.!140 

2,010,280 

334,100 

10,529,410 

830  February  26 

17,862,990 

8,884,620 

320,450 

20,168,060 

Our  strictures  on  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  tliought  a  Uttlo  too 
severe.  It  is  Uardly  necesBary  to  remark  that  we  have  spoken  of  the 
Directors  in  their  corporaU.  not  in  their  individual  capacities.  The 
Bank  has  frequently  been  controlled  hy  circumstances  which  it  hail  little 
share  in  producing,  and  the  nliiniate  consequetices  of  which,  acLual  ex- 
perience could  alone  demonstrate.  The  Directors  are  often  placed  ia 
an  awkward  dilemma,  in  nliich  their  duty  to  the  proprietors,  whose 
servants  they  arc,  prescribes  one  thing,  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
another ;  it  is  not  surprisinp,  then,  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  the 
common  weal  suffers  in  order  (hat  tho  dividends  mRj  be  augmented. 
I  What  we  are  now  slating  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  ^st-India 
Company.  We  should  jusi  as  Eoon  think  of  charging  the  present 
Directors  of  either  asaociatiau  nith  the  delinquencies  of  their  predeces- 
sors, as  of  laying  on  William  IV.  the  crimes  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry 
VIII.  The  able  men  mostly  chosen  for  the  management  of  both  com- 
panies, and  the  successful  manner  in  which  their  aSairs  have  been 
conducted  for  the  beoefit  of  their  respective  constitaencies,  often  appears 
to  us  a  strong  ailment  in  favour  of  that  principle  of  representation 
for  which  the  nation  is  now  contending.  "^ 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS, 


COMPANIEvS,  GUILDS,  AND  FRATERNITIES. 


The  borouglifl,  the  church,  and  coiporations,  havo  long  formed  tho  feet 
of  clay,  on  which  the  Tory  Oligarchy  htis  been  borne  up.  It  has  had 
other  supports  in  judicial  abuses  and  commercial  monopolies,  bat  these 
have  been  tho  main  pillars  of  its  strength.  Now,  however,  that 
Gatton  and  Old  Sanini  arc  on  the  eve  of  being  divested  of  their  mys- 
terious influence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  kindred  nuisance  of 
municipal  bodies,  of  town-councils,  guilds,  fraternities,  and  brotherhoods 
will  be  abated,  either  by  intire  abolition,  or  thorough  reform  in  their 
institutions.  Tlicy  have  had  their  day  and  their  use :  at  present  they 
are  only  shadows  of  former  power — historical  landmarks  which,  like  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  or  baronial  residence,  serve  to  indicate 
an  age,  that  with  its  customs,  manners,  and  establishments  is  fast 
descending  into  **  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets." 

The  public  mind,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  precipitate  innovator 
either  on  corporate  or  other  institutions  consecrated  by  "  hoar  antiquity/' 
In  addition  to  the  strength  they  derive  from  early  associations,  they  are 
fortified  by  the  dithculty  of  concentrating  general  attention  on  a  specific 
object.  More  tlian  half  a  century  was  consumed  in  discussion  and 
exposition  to  prepare  the  people  for  tlie  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  and  upwanls  of  two  centuries  in  rousing  such  an  united 
expression  of  feeling  as  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  Parliamentary 
lleform.  The  stream  of  popular  opinion  is  of  immense  volume,  re- 
quiring energetic  and  long-continued  efforts,  to  direct  it  into  new  and 
more  ^rtilizing  channels. 

Decayed  boroughs  and  corporations,  where  they  are  not  identical ,  nay 
be  justly  deemed  of  twin  origin,  and  resemble  each  other  in  their  chief 
characteristics.  Formerly  the  commonalty  of  bodies  corporate,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  parliameutar}'  electors  of  a  borough,  included  the 
whole  of  the  free  inhabitants,  who  represented  the  property,  intelligence^ 
and  i)opulation  within  their  jurisdictions.  But  this  municipal  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  |)ower  has  ceased  to  i<ubsiibt ;  coiporations  no  longer 


COKfORATION^,    GUtl.ns,    ANU    COMl'ANtKM.  453 

^lulxHty  III'!  i^iluiU'C,  iHinriKTS,  or  roapoctaliility  of  tlic  ritiea  and  towns 
in  wliifli  tlii-y  an;  jilmw!  ;  ihoy  have  dogenoraunl  into  tiM-Tu  janloB, 
havinc;  no  mure  wmniunlty  with  llie  people  tlmn  the  voten  of  Malma- 
btiry  or  Cnlne  witli  this  i^nenil  maes  of  the  inhnbitiuitB.  Such  is  the 
e(«l»uf  tiie  (Torporatioiia  of  Loniluu,  Dublin,  E(Iinburg;h,  Drittol,  Bath, 
LlverpooJ,  nnU  Ixeia;  (hey  cooaist  of  little  Icnots  of  poiwnn,  uut 
unifonnlf  of  Iho  first  rlass  eilher  for  wealth  or  intelligence,  who  h«ve 
niccLVil«<t  tu  their  corporate  immunilieB  by  right  of  patemity,  conri- 
viality,  congoiiiality  of  politirs  or  religion,  or  some  other  claim  very 
different  from  that  of  popiilnr  Biiffrage.  So  instituted,  they  form  petty 
oH^irchius  in  the  midst  of  their  respcctivo  communitiea,  with  which 
Ihey  tk-a^  a  constant  war  of  oppression  anil  annoyance,  anil  to  whose 
Welfare  tliey  are  often  ns  much  Opposed  as  (he  parent  paT«nt  oligarchy 
of  the  Duronghmongera  has  long  been  lo  that  of  the  nation. 

Tin;  late  elections  offer  a  striking  oKamjile  of  the  hostile  interests 
which  separate  corporations  from  thoir  fellow  citizens,  in  all  the  plocM 
mentioned  ahoi^,  the  nnmicipnl  bodies  made  the  nio«l  utreniioiia  efforts 
lorctum  nnti-refnrmcnii(tidafes.  It  uaa  iha  same  at  Oxford  and  C'tim- 
Ijridjire,  the  clerical  corporations  of  the  Unlversillus  not  yielding  to  their 
lay-brethren  in  the  expression  of  arMsion  to  "  the  Bilu" 

Now,  whence  does  this  ariae  ?  How  does  It  happen  ihat  the  privi- 
lei;eB  of  the  dwrtered  bodies  are  always  felt  to  bo  at  variance  with  thd- 
general  weal,  nod  that  corporators  and  boroughmongors  are  always 
found  in  dose  alliance  !  A  common  danger  onlinnrily  ualUu  men  in  »• 
common  defence,  and  this,  we  nppri'hcnd.  h  Iho  came  of  llio  coalition. 
Uodi  [Kirties  are  sensible  of  tbiir  n' i  :'  [:.■■  :'v'.Ci.  .mt  ■.■  :  ImiIi  in'iin- 
flcioLW  of  having  lonir  monojwii-i   '  ■■    .        .      .r    ■.'      ■..■I 

that  reform  would  l>o  destructive  of  their  exclusive  interesta  and  preten- 
tions. Hence  their  confederacies  on  all  occnsioua.  Abuse  must  ever 
<lepend  upon  abuse  for  support.  The  compact  is  a  diabolical  one, — it  is 
ihc  same  which  soinelimea  bands  together  the  outcasts  of  society, — a 
t;eneral  consciousness  of  turpitude,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
of  fraternizing  for  common  safety. 

It  is  imt  merely  as  the  uniform  opponents  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty, 
nor  ns  the  petty  local  oppressors  and  prosecutors  within  their  preciucta, 
nor  as  the  vexatious  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  ttiat  corporations 
aro  to  be  chained  as  arch -delinquents  to  society.  They  are  justly 
obnoxious  to  imputations  of  a  darker  complexion.  It  is  well  known  that 
corporate  bodies  are  the  principal  trustees  of  charity  estates  all  over  the 
kingdom;  they  are,  also,  the  trustees  of  town  and  chnroh -lands,  of 
loan-monies  and  of  immense  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  tfae  orphan,  the  aged,  and 
infirm.  It  is  in  these  capacities  their  chief  raalveraetiona  consist,  in  the 
jobbinfr,  peculation,  and  wasteful  administration  of  the  vast  funds  en- 
trusted to  them  for  pious  and  charitable  uses.  But  before  adverting  to 
this  part  of  the  sul)jcct  and  to  the  general  abuses  of  corporate  eataUish- 
mcnta,  it  will  be  convenient  to  premise  a  few  ohservattona  on  the  origin 
of  municipal  institutions,  and  also  of  those  Bwbontiaatc  anaoriaUens  deno- 
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ORIGIN   OF   CORPORATIONS,     GUILDS,     AVD    rRATXKiriTXU. 


According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  origia  of  manictpal  eoqwntioiM 
little  posterior  to  that  of  cities  and  towns.    After  the  fidl  of  the 
empire  the  proprietors  of  land  generally  lived  in  fortified  rssllss  i 
own  estates,  while  the  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  hytradesBMnswl  Me- 
chanics, wlu>  appear  to  have  been  of  servile  or  nearly  of 
This  is  af^mrent  from  the  tenor  of  many  ancient  charten  that 
to  townspeople  die  right  to  give  away  their  daughiera  m 
and  beqneaUi  their  property  to  their  children  without 
lord,  and  which  coidd  hardly  have  been  deemed  immonitieft  to 
of  people  had  they  been  previously  raised  above  the  conditjoa  of 
men  or  villains.    Their  occupations  were  not  mors  ekvatsd  tfann 
social  state,  and  consisted  in  travelling  with  their  goods  horn  f 
place,  and  &ir  to  fair,  like  hawkers  and  pedlers  of  the  prenant 
In  these  peregrinations,  they  were  subject  to  various  oxactiQiM  by  As 
lords  of  the  manors,  through  which  they  passed  under  the  denoMiBi- 
tion  of  passage,  pontage,  lastage,  and  stallage.     Sometimee  the  -In^gt 
sometimes  a  great  lord  who  had,  it  seems,  upon  certain  irrpssiiM  wllii^ 
rity  to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  especially  thnstMriiy 
on  their  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption  from  taxes.     Such 
though  in  other  respects  of  base  condition,  were  upon  this 
nominated  free-traders.    They  in  return  usually  paid  to  their 
a  sort  of  annual  poll-tax;   for,  in  those  times  of  barfaaions 
protection  was  never  afforded  without  compensation. 

Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  the  monarch,  the  toi 
successive  encroachments,  emancipated  themselves  from  tibia  jekm  el 
personal  servitude  to  the  barons.  They  also  commuted  tfcs  wish 
imposts  to  which  they  were  liable  for  a  fixed  tribute  or  rent*  ier  thodns 

Skyment  of  which  the  burghers  were  jointly  and  se?erally 
or  was  this  all.  They  were  generally,  at  the  same  time, 
a  commonalty  or  corporation,  with  the  privilege  of  hsring 
or  town-council,  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  gOTanMMBty  et 
building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  all  tbeir 
tants  under  a  sort  of  conservative  discipline,  by  obliging  than  to 
and  ward.  These  immunities  had  become  essential  to  their 
tipn  of  freedom ;  for  having  cast  off  the  yoke  of  former  sMsleng  fktf 
were  left  to  provide  for  their  own  internal  order  and  secori^. 

It  would  be  neither  compatible  with  our  limits,  nor  is  it 
our  purpose,  to  continue  at  g^reater  length  the  history  of 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  deteiled  information^   nay 
Madox's  **  Firma  Burgi,"   and  Brady's  <«  Troatise  of  Citlii  md 
Boroughs."    There  can  we  apprehend  be  little  doubt  of  tho 
character  of  their  first  institution ;  every  free  burgess  being  a' 
of  the  corporation,  and  participatug  either  directly  or  by  iii 
in  municipal  government.    They  also  shared  in  the  general 
of  Uie  country,  by  the  privilege  conceded  to  them  in  tbiT 
century  of  sending  citizens  and  buigesses  to  parliamenL    Tbm 
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sleps  by  which  their  imniuDiCieB  w^re  principally  curtailed  vera,  1.  Tha 
JVIortmun  Acts,  which  interdicted  the  bequest  of  property,  both  to  laj 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  charitable  uses ;  '2.  The  restriction 
of  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  manufactures  and  commodities — tvhich  had 
become  extremely  oppressive  to  the  raral  population,  and  enabled  the 
burgeBses  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  uxactions  they  had  suffered 
in  a  preceding  a^e  under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  proprietary;  3.  and 
lastly,  was  the  introduction  of  the  statute  of  Quo  iVarruTtKi  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  which  co'mpetled  corporations  to  produce  the 
charier  or  tillo  under  which  they  asereised  their  jurisdiction.  The 
popular  constitution  of  corporate  bodies  was  ultimately  destroyed  through 
the  agency  of  this  law.  Its  professed  object  was  to  restrain  the  undno 
assumptions  and  remedy  the  disorders  and  irregularities  in  the  exercise 
of  municipal  privileges ;  but  it  was  iierveited  into  a  fruitful  sourco  of 
revenue  by  succeeding  monarchs,  eRpeciatly  by  Charles  II.,  who  by 
compelling  the  surrender  of  iill  the  chartets  in  the  kingdom,  and  p;rniv- 
ting  fur  money  new  powers  to  select  /jodies  in  corpomtione,  introduced 
or  conlirmed  ail  these  usurpations  wliich  are  still  maintained  ag^nst  the 
common  rights  of  the  people. 

This  wa«  not  tlie  only  result;  for,  hy  a  manceuvre  of  the  Collective 
Wisdom  of  the  day,  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  townt 
were  deprived  of  their  pofificaf,  aswell  as  municipal  franchises.  A  book 
was  written,  by  Dr.  Brady,  to  prove  that  the  word  commonalty  in  a  chat- 
ter meant  corporation,  or  the  "  governing  part"  of  the  people  ;  and,  id 
pursuance  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years,  deprived  the  body  of  the 
people  of  a  great  number  of  boroughs  of  their  elective  rights,  nnd  con- 
fined the  ftnnchiBe  lo  a  small  corporation,  consisting  generally  of  less 
than  twenty-four  persons.  One  part  of  the  iDJnstice  ia  likely  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  Reform  Bill,  whidi  will  deprive  close  and  self-elected 
juntos  of  the  power  they  have  long  exercised  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, of  making  members  of  parliament,  and  restore  to  the  inhabitanta 
generally  their  ancient  privilege  of  choosing  representatives. 

Let  ua  next  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  Guilds,  Companies,  or  Fra- 
ternities, which  still  exist  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  especially 
in  London,  Bristol,  Preston,  and  Newcastle;  and  which  form  a 
curious  and  interesting  branch  of  our  domestic  history.  These  societies, 
or  mysteries,  are  of  very  ancient  institution,  and  may  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  British  Mnsenm 
are  preserved  several  Saxon  deeds  wbich  Dr.  Hickes  has  transcribed 
into  his  Thesaurus,  exhibiting  the  ordinances  of  two  Saxon  guilds. 
From  these  ancient  documents,  it  would  appear,  that  guilds  were  origi- 
nally established  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  friends  and  fellow-work- 
men, and  had  no  further  object  than  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  times  of 
distress,  and  perhaps,  the  protection  of  the  associated  membeis  against 
the  lawless  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours.  Certain  pious  offices, 
however,  were  the  never-failing  concomitants  of  these  institutions,  and 
they  were  mostly  dedicated  to  some  patron  saint.     Alter  the  Conquest, 
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they  wore  established  for  the  express  promotion  of  religioa,  charilj;  sr 
trade,  and  were  supported  either  Irjr  specific  contribatkMis  ftm  tli 
members  in  money  or  goods,  or  by  hmds  assigned  to  thsai  hj  ill 
founder.*  In  order  to  erect  a  corpcHration,  no  oth^  sathoiity  in  WMtel 
times  was  requisite  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  bat  that  of  tbe  tonni  oh^ 
porate  in  which  it  was  to  b^  established.  In  EngUmd,  indeed,  n  etai^ 
ter  from  the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this  pwgogatif  €f  tlii 
crown  seems  to  hare  been  resenred,  rather  for  extorting 
the  subject  than  for  the  protection  of  the  common  Hbeity 
exclusive  companies.  Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  khi^  tbe 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  when  mtnf 
class  of  artificers  or  traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation  wiib- 
out  a  charter,  such  adulterine  guilds  as  they  were  called,  who  Ml 
always  disfranchised  on  that  account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annnallj  to  tls 
king  for  permission  to  exercise  their  usurped  priWlegee.t  Tlie  iaans- 
diate  inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  by-laws  wUdh  ttsy 
might  think  proper  to  enact  for  their  own  government,  brionged  to  As 
town-corporate  in  which  they  were  established ;  and  whatever  dawipBai 
was  exercised  over  them  proceeded  commonly  not  from  the  Ung,  let 
from  the  parent  corporation  of  which  these  subordinate  onee  wera  eriy 
parts  or  members. 

The  rules  of  several  of  the  ancient  fraternities  are  preserved,  and  ttsy 
obviously  include  the  same  objects  of  mutual  assurance  against  the  WHh 
fortunes  of  life  which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  institntions  of  FHaaAf 
Societies.  Sir  F.  Edco,  indeed,  appears  strongly  inclined  to  tiate  tibs 
origin  of  benefit  clubs  to  the  guild  foundations.  Tbe  following  ordi- 
nances of  St.  Catharine's  guild  at  Coventry,  which  was  Ibanded  m  tibs 
reign  of  Edward  III  afibrds  strong  confirmation  of  this  conjeetnto^  and 
arc  well  deserving  the  attention  of  tlie  antiquarian.  They  are  cited  at 
length  by  Dugdale,  who  speaks  of  them  as  very  memorable, 
*'  manifesting  Uie  decent  government,  ceremony,  devotion,  charity* 
amity  of  those  times." 

"  If  a  member  suffer  from  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calaaityy 
the  guild  is  to  lend  him  a  sura  of  money  without  interest. 

*'  If  sick  or  infirm  through  old  age,  he  is  to  be  supported  bjMi 
guild,  according  to  his  condition. 

'*  No  one  notorious  for  felony,  homicide,  lechery,  gaming^  soieerr, 
or  heresy  is  to  be  admitted. 

"  If  a  member  fall  into  bad  courses,  he  is  first  to  be  adnonishadf 
and  if  found  to  be  incorrigible,  he  is  to  be  expelled. 

''  Those  who  die  poor  and  cannot  afford  themselvee  burial,  aio  to  be 
buried  at  the  charge  of  the  guild." 

The  chaphiin  is  not  to  frequent  common  taverns.     Maaa  ww  aaU, 
every  djiy,  and  Ihprc  wore  four  solemnities  or  feast-days  every  year. 


*  JUotncfie1d*8  Hitttory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
t   Madox  Firma  Burg^i,  p.  20. 
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The  pniUlH  were  encnomjfed  by  person*  of  rank.  From  the  North* 
umbcrhnil  Household  Book,  ve  lenrn  thnt  the  Earl  nnd  CnuntesB  nf 
NorthuiDborknd  and  their  eldeal  son  were  momlierB  of  St.  Christophc^'ff 
Guild,  at  York  ;  and  paid  annually  each  6i.  &d.  They  eacli  Teceired 
yearly  from  the  guild  two  yards  of  cloth ;  whether  this  was  nn  artirle 
usually  allowed  to  the  members  of  such  societiee,  or  whether  it  wu 
merely  a  compliment  to  a  person  of  disttnction  cannot  be  ascertained. 

T^  anciont  aMociations,  whether  disttn^i«hed  by  the  name  of 
Guild,  Fratemi^,  Mystery,  Compitny,  or  Brotherhood,  seem  to  hara 
been  no  le«s  addicted  to  feasting  and  conviviality  than  their  deacendantv 
of  Merchant  Tailors' or  Drapers'  Hall.  They  generally  assembled  once  B' 
vear,  forthepiirpoaeofactingsomeinterludeorpageant.  Thcreisacurioot' 
description  in  tlie  Liber  Niger  of  the  anniversary  feast  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  CrosE  at  Abin^on  ;  from  wliicli  Blomelield  probably  took  (ha 
following  account  which  he  has  ^iven  of  that  feritival.  He  says  "  the 
fraternity  held  their  feast  yearly  on  the  third  of  May,  the  inrention  of 
the  Holy  Cross ;  and  then  they  used  to  have  twelve  priests  to  sing  a 
dtrigr,  for  which  they  had  given  them  four  penc«  a-piece;  they  had 
aljto  twelve  minstrels,  who  had  2(.  3d.  besiiles  their  dyet  and  horee- 
ment.  At  one  of  these  feasts,  (A.D.  1445,)  they  had  6  rfllves 
valued  at  2s.  'M.  a-piece;  IB  lambs,  I2rf.  a-piece;  80  capons,  3(/.  b- 
piei^e;  80  geese, '2<f.  a-piece;  800  e^s,  which  cost  ,5(^.  the  hundred ; 
and  many  marrow  bones,  creame  and  floure ;  besides,  what  theyre 
servants  and  others  brought  in  ;  and  pageants,  plays,  and  May-gnmes, 
lo  captivate  the  senses  of  the  Keatons  beholders."  Nor  were  the  Guild- 
halls, of  which  vestiges  mav  be  found  in  many  of  our  most  insi^niilicant 
villngep,  exclusivolv  iip|)i<i|iri;itpil  to  the  festivities  celebrated  at  tho 
expense  and  under  the  patrrmR^c  of  the  companies.  As  most  of  those 
common-hails  were  well  provided  with  household  ntensili,  especially 
those  requisite  for  culinary  purposes,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  village,  upon  weddings  and  christenings,  ta  hold  their 
feast  at  tho  Guildhall.*  Sometimes,  however,  the  smaller  parochiat 
guilds  were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a  mustering 
place,  but  mot  at  the  members'  houses.  In  general  they  were  in  a 
iietter  condition  an<l  possessed  or  hired  a  hall  near  the  cburch,  which. 
Sir  John  CuUum  rcmnrhs,  was  "  convenient  for  them,  as  their  business 
was  to  pray  as  well  as  eat." 

However,  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
fraternities  were  instituted,  and  which  were  neither  convivial,  pious,  nor 
charitable;  they  were  meant  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  BiM  the  per- 
fection of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was  for  these  purposes  the  numerous 
companies  in  the  city  of  London  were  first  incorporated ;  exclusive 
privileges  being  granted  to  them,  that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in 
their  respective  mysteries  or  occupations,  so  that  the  pnblic  might  be 
guanled  against  fr.iud  and  adulteration,  and  not  suffer  either  from  the 
knavery  or  unskiifulncss  of  traders  and  workmen.     In  the  early  stAges 

■  Sir  rrvikrick  FAen't  Histor;  of  the  Poor,  p.  S08. 
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No.  III. 

An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  qf  England, 
for  the  Management  of  the  Public  Debt,  in  the  year  1829,  together 
with  an  Account  of  all  the  allowances  made  by  the  Public,  to  ike 
Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public,  for  traneaetmg 
any  Public  Service  in  the  year  1829,  describing  the  nature  i^  the 
service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  year,  and 
including  any  Sum  under  the  denomination  of  Houee^nmmeg^  or 
House  Expenses ;  and  also,  any  Sum  under  the  tlenominatim  of 
Charges  of  Management  on  South-Sea  Stock,  and  stating  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 


Charge  for  Management  of  the  Unredeemed  Public  Debt  for      £.        e.      4, 
one  year,  ending  the  Cth  April,  ISSO,  being  the  annual 
period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  48  Geo.  S,  c  4 248^1?  17    ^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  Annuities 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  for  the  purchase  of  Life  Annuities  per  Act 
of  the  48  Geo.  S,  and  subsequent  Acts 9j9M  II    • 

Charges  of  Management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fbnd 
of  £100,000  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  and  0th 
of  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Act  of  the  S9th  and  40th  Geo.  S,  c.  28,  as  per  return 
made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Slst 
ofJune,1818 4,000    0    0 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  £4,000,000  South  Sea  Stock,  purchased  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  8th 
Geo.  1,  c.  21,  and  which  charges  of  management  were  as- 
signed by  the  said  South  Sea  Company*  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company,  out  of  a  Sum  of  £8,397  : 0 :  G  per  annum, 
then  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  for 
charges  of  management  on  their  funds,  as  per  Return  made 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  June, 

1"« 1,8Q»    t    g 

Bank  of  England,  T.  Rirpoil, 

nth  of  March,  18S0.  Chief  CaAior. 
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N«.  IV. 


An  Account  of  ail  dixtciliutioiM  made  by  the  Bauk  of  England 
amongst  the  proprietora  of  Guiik  Stock,  whcUicr  by  monoy  payoieuts, 
transfer  of  6  per  cent,  uinuitieti,  oV  utiierwise,  undar  the  beads  of  bouus, 
increuM  of  dividend,  and  increuw  of  cii|utnt,  betwixt  35ili  February, 
1787,  and  Slat  March,  1830,  in  iidilition  (o  the  ordinary  annual  dividend 
of  7  ]>er  cent,  od  the  capital  stuck  iif  that  Carpor>ition,  e,\istiug  in 
1797,  iuoludiog  therein  the  whole  dividund  paid  since  June,  1^16,  on 
their  increased  capital ;  stating  llie  period  wlmn  such  distributions  wera 
mude,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 

Id  June,  1790 : 

:tlU  Iter  cenl.  Uoiiua  in  6  per  ccnu.  HOT,  oa  £11,643,100.  is    £1,1(11^0 

£aper  cenL  dillo,  ia  Navy  5  percentt,  ditto SHD.laO 

November,  1802. 

£3^  pur  cent,  dillo,  diltn,  ditto 201,000 

October,  1804: 

£5  per  cent  dillo,  Cash,  ditto Iifi2,l2U 

October,  1 80S  : 

£a  per  GPnt  dillo,  dillo,  ditto 0S2,1U1I 

October,  1806; 

£5  per  cvut  ditto,  dillo,  ditto , (•():>, 120 

Frnni  Anril  iRtw  tn  flri  (  IicreBse  of  Diiriilead  at  the  rale 
7.,«o1.  A  ■    i'  -         '  J  "f    i»    pet   ci'nt.  per  annum  oa 

From  April.  1828,  to  OcL,  S      '"flV'"''  "'  ^"'^•^'^  «'  "■=  »"" 

1821),  boll.  .Bdu»i.e.       i  t-11,6,8,400, 19,  J  ,e\wa 814,068 

In  June,  I81G Increase  of  CapiUl  at  8S  per  cent,  is        a,9IO,(iOO 

v^™  n.i  ifliR  .^  (>M  (  Divideud  at  the  rale  of  £10  per 
.*>.  I  ',1.  l'  °  '.  «"'  P"  ■"""""  ""  «a,910,GOO,  in- 
IH^J,  buia  inclusive.      (  creased  Captal.  ia,  6}  years 1 ,891,80(1 

Fnim  Ar„.:l  ISM  tn  Oi-t  4  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £8  per 
r«9Vh  ',1.  f„,.',,lL.  '!  «"'■  P"  •""»""  "n  £2,910,000,  in- 
1829,  bolb  inclusive.       (  ^^^^^  ^apilal,  is,  T  years  ! ...... .        1,029,030 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole    £lG,C19,SVa 

la  a  Capital  of 


Annual  Dividend  payable  since  June,  1816, 
£14..551,O0U,  to  October,  1823,  inclusive,  at  tin 


William  Smee,  D«py.  Atcl. 

J;ubA-  of  riiahiaJ,  20lh  Aliril,  1610. 
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No.  V. 
\n  AccouxT  of  Ike  Amount  of  Bank  Notei  m  Cintilation  os  tit 
undermentioned  Days ;   distinguishing  the  Bank  Poat  Bitlt,  md 
the  Amount  of  Notet  under  Five  Poundl,  witk  tkt  Aggngmit  if 
Ike  whole. 
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ITU  Kebniarrse 

12,968,707 

570,466 

UM»,m 

AuRUsI     16 

10,taB,880 

618,508 

1700  PeltruaryM 

10.866,601 

643,in 

itjamjm 

AMBum      M 

8,881,0*5 

649.600 

M^MK 

1797  February  S5 

8,107,1«9 

474,015 

agNi^M 

AugUBt     96 

ll,10D,«14 

524,687 

'o.u',Di6 

imSmm 

17B8  February  26 

10,856.188 

651,649 

1,442,184 

UWH 

Ausull     25 

9,097.958 

553,210 

1,039,811 

itUu^ 

1799/February  28 

10,670,510 

607,007 

1,451,718 

August     20 

11,260,075 

053,760 

1,146,4M 

1800  Februnry  2S 

13,106,168 

721,000 

1,400,708 

August      20 

12,231,451 

823,106 

1,000,661 

u.rBKm 

IBOl  February  20 

12,076,206 

951,082 

3,647,326 

itt,nr."« 

August     2A 

1I,7IG,«6G 

760,270 

9,4».IBe 

u^»m 

laos  February  Se 

13,018.070 

801,490 

a,6l6,40» 

August     M 

12,801,746 

772,577 

3,31 3,790 

iM*f.u> 

1S03  February  86 

11,796,424 

820.010 

8,900,480 

U^najm 

AugDst     26 

12,413,024 

770,010 

3,846,008 

iTjmjm 

IB04  Pebruxry  IS 

18,n5J,Ml 

M8,8M 

4,ffl7»,61S 

17^^ 

August     26 

11,766,028 

741,841 

4,811,383 

itMm 

1805  February  20 

11.401,290 

1,029,580 

4,801,390 

IT^MN 

August     20 

11,182,188 

718,610 

4,H»,4B0 

HJWJTl 

1B0C  February  iS 

11,004,150 

736>16 

August     8G 

14,141,610 

702,425 

4,238,058 

i«.m,aM 

180T  February  30 

12,274,020 

724,485 

4,200,230 

August     26 

15,077,013 

735,362 

4,331,817 

M,M4,1U 

IH«e  February  26 

11,740,608 

742,011 

4.103.785 

August     20 

19,440,010 

705,108 

4,l»04»4 

ir>MjM 

IKOB  Febriiury  26 

IB,7W,0D0 

944,787 

4,MB,»31 

itStujm 

AORLKl       80 

11,2SJ,6B9 

880,104 

6,1SW38 

iMnSi 

ItllU  February  20 

It,OtO,G02 

907,620 

5,871,069 

wMn 

August     35 

10,078,100 

1,145,818 

7,I1I,BH 

1811   February  20 

16,110,688 

1,111,110 

7,140,718 

Adru»1      20 

16,203,611 

i,oiv» 

7,673,201 

1S12  February  86 

14,621,049 

1,050,964 

7,4I«,9M 

August     80 

14,871,705 

987,880 

7,081,SSS 

iSSSn 

181*  February  SO 

14,607,267 

1,034,883 

7,703,321 

August     80 

14.975,470 

1,016,610 

B,0M,7M 

18U  Febniaij  20 

15,612,850 

1,091,248 

8,171,0n 

^^ 

August     86 

18,006.180 

1,246,479 

9,067,817 

IBIS  February  35 

16,104,150 

1,184,459 

9,094,131 

Aagusl     9fi 

16,138,27S 

1,115,079 

O^SpBM 

tr,«M» 
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Bauk  Notes 

and  upwards. 
13,307,228 

Bills. 

under  £B. 

TOT*L. 

1616  February  26 

1,336,467 

0.030,374 

25,680,060 

Augast     £6 

16,6S6.0S7 

1,280,429 

0,103,338 

37,075,854 

18IT  FebtDRrv  26 

17,538,660 

1,370,416 

8.I43,60« 

27,058,578 

A»5ust      28 

20,388,502 

1,712,807 

7,008,590 

30,09U,908 

IH18  February  26 

19,077,951 

1.838,600 

7,362,402 

28,279,013 

AnKu«t      20 

17,4M,6;8 

1,627,427 

7,509,788 

26,602,837 

1813  FebniafJ  M 

16,307,000 

1,822,330 

7,817,300 

25.246,690 

August      SG 

16,012,140 

1,408,!»» 

7,3I6,SSO 

38.657,590 

1820  February  20 

1S,-]02,830 

1,421,160 

0,716.160 

33,569,150 

AuguHl     26 

10,OI7,3UO 

1,633,730 

6,772,260 

24,453,380 

1821  February  20 

n,372,ftJ0 

1,615,600 

6,483,010 

22,471,450 

August     36 

10,005,020 

1.034,260 

2,598,460 

20,327,740 

IBas  Februarr  fi» 

Ii,178,J90 

1,608,820 

1,384,880 

18,172,470 

Angust     2(i 

15^06,000 

1 ,610,600 

862,650 

17,768,940 

1S23   Fpbruar;  26 

15.751,120 

1,742.100 

683,160 

18,176,470 

Augnsl      20 

17,303,260 

1,703,650 

.150,010 

10,706,920 

I8»   February  26 

17,244,040 

a.I08;260 

480,660 

19,039,800 

August      26 

18,409,330 

a,l22,7O0 

443,070 

20,976,900 

laas  February  26 

18,308,W>0 

2,334,200 

416,880 

21,060,130 

Auga.t     26 

17,001,120 

?,061,0I0 

396,070 

t9,S4e,8W 

1820  February  iM 

81.100,400 

2,487,080 

1,W7.S60 

24,9SS,04O 

AuRiut      20 

18,172,100 

7^0,400 

l,175,M0 

21,388,010 

18X7  Febniiry36 

lB.J87,i30 

2,053,110 

608,910 

81,508,550 

August     36 

19,2S3,8!>« 

3,270,110 

483,000 

28,O07,0(» 

1828  February  20 

10,428,010 

2,S2t).880 

416,800 

22,174,780 

August      36 

19,010,080 

2,417,440 

BS2,S6D 

21.817,900 

1829  February  26 

17.(02.170 

2,444,660 

367,170 

20,204,300 

AuiUBl      26 

17.164,040 

3,030,280 

334,190 

19,629,410 

1830  Febmarj-  26 

IT,80«,il90 

8.284,520 

320,550 

20,468,060 

Bank  of  Euglaod, 

W'M.SiH 

lllhMorcb,  1B3 

D 

ep,  AccL 

Out  etrictuTes  oa  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  thau);ht  a  little  loo 
BGTere.  It  b  bardly  neceB&ary  to  remark  that  n-e  have  spoken  of  the 
Directors  ia  their  corporate,  nut  in  their  individual  capacitiee.  The 
Bank  has  frequently  b«en  controlled  by  circumstances  which  it  had  little 
share  in  producing,  and  the  ultimate  coneequences  of  which,  actual  ex- 
perience could  alone  demoDRtrate,  The  Directors  are  of(eu  placed  in 
an  awkward  dilemma,  in  v<hicli  their  duty  to  the  proprietors,  whose 
serrants  they  arc,  preecribes  one  thing,  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
is  not  Burpriaing,  then,  if  it  sometimcts  happen  that  the 
a  weal  suffers  in  order  that  the  dividends  may  be  augtnented. 
I  What  we  are  now  stating  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  East-India 
Company.  We  should  just  as  soon  think  of  charging  the  present 
Directors  of  either  association  with  the  delinquencies  of  their  predeces- 
sors, as  of  laying  on  William  IV,  the  crimes  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry 
VIII.  The  able  men  mostly  ciiosen  for  the  management  of  both  com- 
paniei,  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  their  affairs  have  been 
coitdueted  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  constituencies,  often  appears 
to  us  a  strong  ailment  in  favour  of  that  principle  of  represcnlation 
for  which  the  nation  ia  now  conteading. 

2o2 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS, 


COMPANIES,  GUILDS,  AND  FRATERNITIES. 


The  boroughs,  the  church,  and  corporations,  have  long  fbnned  the  IbeC 
of  clay,  on  which  the  Tory  Oligarchy  has  been  borne  up.  It  hm  had 
other  supports  in  judicial  abuses  and  commercial  numopolieSt  l^rt  disM 
have  been  the  main  pillars  of  its  strength.  Now,  how«w«  tfcH 
Gatton  and  Old  Sanim  are  on  the  eve  of  being  divested  of  tiheir  mji- 
terious  influence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  kindred  miisaiiee' of 
municipal  bodies,  of  town-councils,  guilds,  fraternities,  and  brotfaeriiMdi 
will  be  abated,  cither  by  intire  abolition,  or  thonmgh  refona  m  tlMir 
institutions.  They  have  had  their  day  and  their  use :  at  pnomnl  thsj 
are  only  shadows  of  former  power — historical  landmarks  winch,  fiko  WB 
remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  or  baronial  residence,  serve  to  fiwffrats 
an  age,  that  with  its  customs,  manners,  and  establishmenti  b  &■( 
descending  into  '*  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.'' 

The  public  mind,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  precipitate  innovitflr 
either  on  corporate  or  other  institutions  consecrated  by  "  near  antiquity." 
In  addition  to  the  strength  they  derive  from  early  associationB,'  tliey  m 
fortified  by  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  general  attention  on  a  tpMtfe 
object.  More  than  half  a  century  was  consumed  in  discnaiion  till 
exposition  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  As 
Catholics,  and  upwards  of  two  centuries  in  rousing  such  aa  mitai 
expression  of  feeling  as  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  rnTlimnmrfiiy 
Reform,  llie  stream  of  popular  opinion  is  of  immense  volmney  i^ 
quiring  energetic  and  long-continued  efforts,  to  direct  it  into  niaur  alid 
more  fertilizing  channels. 

Decayed  boroughs  and  corporations,  where  they  are  not  identiad,'aiy 
be  justly  deemed  of  twin  origin,  and  resemble  each  other  in  tbeir  oHif 
characteristics.  Formerly  the  commonalty  of  bodies  corporate^  i^lk 
same  manner  as  the  parliamentary  electors  of  a  borough,  indodil  ttl 
whole  of  the  free  inhabitants,  who  represented  the  property,  intdl^giaoi^ 
and  population  within  their  jurLNlictions.  But  this  mnnicipol  jpudiisil'' 
t  ration  of  wealth  and  |)o\vcr  hna  ceased  to  subsist ;  corporations  no  Mlg# 
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vnibiitly  tlio  u)tiilun<'u,  iiiimlwrs,  or  ruspwUliility  of  tba  citieH  <uul  tou-ns 
in  wliich  lliey  are  jilnfeil  ;  they  have  dogenoralci  into  mere  junlUB. 
having  no  more  community  with  the  people  than  the  voters  of  Malmg- 
bUry  or  Cnlno  with  the  general  masa  of  the  inhnbitante.  Such  is  the 
bUIo  of  the  rorpurationH  of  Lonilon,  Dublin,  Eilinbiii^h,  Brialol,  Bath, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeils;  they  consist  of  little  knots  of  peraoiw,  not 
VDiforaily  of  the  firet  claas  either  for  wealth  or  intelligence,  who  hftve 
succeeded  to  their  corpontte  immunitieit  by  right  of  palAmityr  con»i- 
vialily,  eraigeuiality  of  polilica  or  religion,  or  sotne  other  elitim  very 
difien>nt  from  (h»t  of  popular  stiiTnige.  So  con«tiIiiteit,  they  form  fxitty 
o1i(!nrchies  in  the  midst  of  their  respective  eommnnities,  with  wtilcli 
they  Y!i\ge  n  conatant  war  of  opprcHion  and  annoyance,  and  to  whoite 
Welfare  they  are  often  ns  iniicli  opposed  as  the  ajeat  parent  oligarchy 
of  (he  Bonnighmongers  has  long  been  to  that  of  the  nation. 

Ttm  late  elections  offer  a  Elrikin^  example  of  the  hostile  inleresU 
which  separate  corpomtions  from  their  fellow  ciiizena.  fn  all  the  placer 
mentioned  above,  the  municipal  bmiiea  made  the  moat  strenuous  efinrM' 
lor«Iiim  anti-reform  cnndidntes.  It  was  theeame  nt  O^funl  nud  Ciun- 
brid^,  the  clerical  corporations  of  the  UniversilicB  not  yielding  to  th«f 
iay-bfclhren  in  the  cxpr«)wion  of  aversion  to  "  the  BitL." 

Now,  whence  does  this  arise  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  privi- 
legts  of  the  chartered  bodiea  are  always  felt  to  be  at  variance  witu  the 
gonetnl  n'eal  nd  1  corpornlora  nd  boro  g)  mong;ere  are  always 
found  n    kwe    11  an  A      mm      dan^      rd  nn  ly  unites  men  in  a 

comm  n  d  r  II  1 !     '      '         t  ''  *)<»  coalition. 

Uoth  part  both   nr«  rnn- 

scio       f  h  1    rs     and  both  feaf 

that  s  and  preten- 

sion      II  !  in  II  oc  Abnse  rauat  ever 

depend    po      b  pp  Th  p  d    bol  cal  one, — it  is 

the      m       h    h  m       b      1        g    1         h  asts     f  society, — a 

l^'cneral       sc     is  p      I     w  h        nsc       nesa    f  the  necessity 

of  fraternizing  for  lommon  aafet} . 

It  is  not  merely  as  the  uniform  opponcnta  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
nor  as  the  petty  local  oppressors  and  proaecutora  within  their  precincts, 
nor  as  the  vexatious  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  that  corporations 
are  to  be  charged  as  arch -del  inquentii  to  society.  They  are  justly 
obnoxious  to  imputations  of  a  darker  complexion.  It  is  well  Jinown  that 
corporate  bodies  are  the  principal  trustees  of  charity  catales  all  over  the 
kingdom;  they  are,  also,  the  truatees  of  town  and  chnroh-lnnds,  of 
loan-monies  and  of  immense  funtis  bequeathed  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  orphan,  the  aged,  ani] 
infirm.  It  is  in  these  capacities  their  chief  malversatioiks  consist,  in  the 
jobbinp;,  peculation,  and  wasteful  administration  of  the  vast  funds  en- 
trusted to  them  for  pious  and  charitable  uses.  But  before  adverting  to 
this  part  of  the  Kubjcct  and  to  the  general  abuses  of  corporate  establish- 
ments, it  will  be  convenient  to  promise  a  few  obeervattoos  on  the  origin 
of  municipal  institutions,  and  also  of  those  subordinate  asBociations  deno- 
minalul  ^:iiiliU  and  li ;iliTiiititn. 
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ORIGIN    OF    CORPORATIONS,     GUILDS,     AND    FRATERNITIES. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  origin  of  municipal  corporationi  was  veiy 
little  posterior  to  that  of  cities  and  towns.     After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  proprietors  of  land  generally  lived  in  fortified  castles  on  their 
own  estates,  while  the  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, who  appear  to  have  been  of  servile  or  nearly  of  servile  oondilion. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  many  ancient  charters  that  concede 
to  townspeople  the  right  to  give  away  their  daughters  in  marriage^ 
and  bequeath  their  property  to  their  children  without  consent  of  their 
lord,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  immunities  to  any  class 
of  people  had  they  been  previously  raised  above  the  condition  of  bonds- 
men or  villains.     Their  occupations  were  not  more  elevated  than  their 
social  state,  and  consisted  in  travelling  with  their  goods  from  place  to 
place,  and  fair  to  fair,  like  hawkers  and  pedlers  of  the  present  times. 
In  these  peregrinations,  they  were  subject  to  various  exactions  by  the 
lords  of  the  manors,  through  which  they  passed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  passage,  pontage,  lastagc,  and  stallage.     Sometimes  the  king, 
sometimes  a  great  lord  who  had,  it  seems,  upon  certain  occasions  autho- 
rity to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  especially  those  living 
on  their  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption  from  taxes.     Such  traders, 
though  in  other  respects  of  base  condition,  were  upon  this  account  de- 
nominated free-traders.    They  in  return  usually  paid  to  their  protector 
a  sort  of  annual  poll-tax ;   for,  in  those  times  of  barbarous  vidence, 
protection  was  never  afforded  without  compensation. 

Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  the  monarch,  the  townspeople,  by 
successive  encroachments,  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
personal  servitude  to  the  barons.  They  also  commuted  the  varions 
imposts  to  which  they  were  liable  for  a  fixed  tribute  or  rent,  for  the  due 
payment  of  which  the  burghers  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible. 
Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally,  at  the  same  time,  erected  into 
a  commonalty  or  corporation,  with  the  privilege  of  having  magistrates 
or  town-council,  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  government,  of 
building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  sdl  their  inhabi- 
tants under  a  sort  of  conservative  discipUne,  by  obliging  them  to  watch 
and  ward.  These  immunities  had  become  essential  to  their  new  condi- 
tion of  freedom ;  for  having  cast  off  the  yoke  of  former  masters,  they 
were  left  to  provide  for  their  own  internal  order  and  security. 

It  would  be  neither  compatible  with  our  limits,  nor  is  it  essential  to 
our  purpose,  to  continue  at  greater  length  the  history  of  corporations. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  detailed  information,  may  consult 
Madox's  "  Firma  Burgi"  and  Brady's  **  Treatise  of  Cities  and 
Boroughs.'*  Tliere  can  we  apprehend  be  little  doubt  of  the  republican 
character  of  their  first  institution ;  every  free  burgess  being  a  mffi^bi^r 
of  the  corporation,  and  participating  either  directly  or  by  representation 
in  municipal  government.  They  also  shared  in  the  general  government 
of  the  country,  by  the  privilege  conceded  to  them  in  the  thirteenth 
century  of  sending  citizens  and  burgesses  to  parliament.    The  successive 
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elepa  by  which  their  itninnnitieB  were  principally  curtailed  were,  I.  Tha 
Alortmaiii  Acts,  which  interdicted  the  buquest  of  property,  both  to  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  corporatiooB,  for  charitable  lucs ;  i.  The  reslrictioa 
of  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  manufactUTes  and  commodities — which  had 
become  extremely  oppressive  to  the  rural  population,  and  enabled  the 
burgcBsea  to  indemnity  themselves  for  the  exactions  they  had  Buffered 
in  a  preceding  age  under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  proprietary;  3.  aud 
laatly,  was  the  introduction  of  the  statute  of  Quo  It'arraTito  iu  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  which  compelled  corporations  to  produce  the 
charter  or  title  under  which  they  exerciaed  their  jurisdiction.  The 
popular  constitution  of  corporate  bodies  was  ultimately  destroyed  through 
the  ^ency  of  this  law.  Its  professed  object  was  to  restrain  the  undue 
assuropiiona  and  remedy  the  diBorders  and  irregularities  in  thf  exercise 
of  municipal  priTiiegcs;  but  it  was  perverted  into  a  fruitful  sourco  of 
revenue  by  succeeding  monarchs,  especially  by  Charles  II.,  who  by 
compelling  the  surrender  of  nil  ihs  charters  in  the  kingdom,  and  gran- 
ting for  money  new  powers  to  select  bodies  in  corporations,  introduced 
or  confirmed  all  these  usurpations  which  are  still  maintained  against  the 
common  rights  of  the  people. 

This  was  not  the  only  result;  for,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  Collective 
Wisdom  of  the  day,  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  toivns 
were  depiived  of  their  po/ittca/,  as  well  as  munieipal  franchises.  A  book 
was  written,  by  Dr.  Brady,  to  prove  that  the  word  commonalty  in  a  char- 
I#r  meant  corporation,  or  the  "  yotierBinp  part"  of  the  people  ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years,  deprived  the  body  of  the 
people  of  a  great  number  of  boroughs  of  their  elective  rights,  and  con- 
fined the  franchise  lo  a  small  corporation,  consisting  generally  of  les* 
than  twenty-four  persons.  One  part  of  the  injustice  is  likely  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  Reform  Bill,  which  will  deprive  close  and  self-elected 
juutm  of  the  power  they  have  long  exercised  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, of  making  members  of  parliament,  and  restore  to  the  inhalntants 
generally  their  ancient  privilege  of  choosing  represeulativea. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  Ouildi,  Companies,  or  Fra- 
lernitiet,  which  still  exist  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  especially 
in  London,  Bristol,  Preston,  and  Newcastle ;  and  which  form  a 
cnrioua  and  interesting  branch  of  our  domestic  history.  These  societies, 
or  mysteries,  are  of  very  ancient  inBtitution,  and  may  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  British  Husenm 
are  preserved  several  Saxon  deeds  which  Dr.  Hickcs  has  transcribed 
into  his  Thetaurus,  exhibiting  the  ordinances  of  two  Sa.Ton  guilds. 
From  thesB  ancient  documents,  it  would  appear,  that  guilds  were  origi- 
nally established  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  friends  and  fellow-work- 
men, and  had  no  further  object  than  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  times  of 
iliatresa,  and  perhaps,  the  protection  of  the  associated  members  against 
the  lawless  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours.  Certain  pious  offices, 
however,  were  the  never-tailing  concomitants  of  these  institutions,  and 
they  were  mostly  dedicated  to  some  patron  saint.     AfUr  the  CoP([UBBt, 
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they  were  established  for  the  express  promotion  of  religion,  charity,  or 
trade,  nnd  were  supported  eitlier  by  specific  contributions  from  the 
members  in  monoy  or  goods,  or  by  lands  assigned  to  them  bj  the 
founder.*  In  order  to  erect  a  corporation,  no  other  authority  in  ancjeat 
times  was  requisite  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  eor- 
porato  in  which  it  was  to  be  established.  In  England,  indeed,  a  char- 
ter from  the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this  prerogatiTe  of  the 
crown  seems  to  have  been  reserved,  rather  for  extorting  money  fnmk 
the  subject  than  for  the  protection  of  the  common  liberty  against  audi 
exclusive  companies.  Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  kmg  the  charier 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  when  any  particular 
class  of  artificers  or  traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation  with- 
out a  charter,  such  adulterine  guilds  as  tliey  were  called,  ware  mrt 
always  disfranchised  on  that  account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  exercise  their  usurped  privileges. f  The  imme- 
diate inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  by-laws  which  they 
might  think  proper  to  enact  for  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the 
town-corporate  in  which  they  were  established ;  and  whatever  discipline 
was  exercised  over  them  proceeded  commonly  not  from  the  king,  hot 
from  the  parent  corporation  of  which  these  subordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

The  rules  of  several  of  the  ancient  fraternities  are  preserved,  and  they 
obviously  include  the  same  objects  of  mutual  assurance  against  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life  which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  Friendly 
Societies.  Sir  F.  Eden,  indeed,  appears  strongly  inclined  to  trace  the 
origin  of  benefit  clubs  to  the  guild  foundations.  The  following  ordi- 
nances of  St.  Cathnrino^s  guild  at  Coventry,  which  was  founded  ia  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  affords  strong  confirmation  of  this  conjectare,  and 
arc  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  They  are  cited  at 
length  by  Dupfdale,  who  speaks  of  them  as  very  memorable,  and 
**  manifesting  the  decent  government,  ceremony,  devotion,  charity,  and 
amity  of  tiioso  times." 

**  If  a  member  suffer  from  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamity, 
the  guild  is  to  lend  him  a  sum  of  money  without  interest. 

*'  If  sick  or  infirm  through  old  age,  he  is  to  be  supported  by  his 
guild,  according  to  his  condition. 

**  No  one  notorious  for  felony,  homicide,  lechery,  gaming,  soroofy, 
or  heresy  is  to  be  admitted. 

'*  If  a  member  fall  into  bad  courses,  he  is  first  to  be  admonished, 
and  if  found  to  be  incorrigible,  he  is  to  be  expelled. 

**  Those  who  die  poor  and  cannot  afford  themselves  burial,  are  to  be 
buried  at  the  charge  of  the  guild.*' 

^fhe  chaplain  is  not  to  frequent  common  taverns.  Mass  was  said, 
every  day,  and  thpro  werft  fnur  solt^mnities  or  feast-days  every  year. 


*   lUomotichrH  History  uf  Nurfolk,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 
t   Madox  Hrma  Uurffi,  p.  2ti. 
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The  jtnil'ls  were  enciHrnpeJ  by  persons  of  rank.  From  the  North- 
umberland tlouEehoItl  Dook,  wo  learn  thni  the  Earl  nod  CountaM  of 
North omberland  and  their  eldest  boo  wore  membera  of  St.  Christopher's 
Guild,  nt  York  ;  and  paid  annually  each  6(.  Bd.  They  each  reccireil 
yearly  from  the  piild  two  yards  of  cloth  ;  whether  this  was  an  article 
usually  nllowed  to  the  members  of  such  societies,  or  whether  il  trits 
merely  a  compliment  to  a  perscm  of  distinction  cannot  be  Mcertaiaed. 

The  aiicii^nt  ansociatjons,  whether  distin^islied  hy  the  name  of 
Guiltl,  Fraternity,  Mystery,  Company,  or  Brotliefhood,  seem  to  have 
been  no  les.s  addicted  to  feasting  arid  conTivinlity  than  their  descendanta 
of  Merchant  Tailors'  or  Drapers'  Hall.  They  generally  assembled  once  a 
year,  for  the  pnrposo  of  acting  some  interlude  or  pageant.  There  isa  curious 
description  in  the  Lilier  Niger  of  the  anniveraory  feast  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Abingilon  ;  from  which  Blomefield  probably  to«k  the 
following  account  nhich  he  has  given  of  that  festival.  He  saya  "  the 
fraternity  held  their  feast  yearly  on  the  third  of  May,  the  invention  of 
the  Holy  Cross ;  and  then  they  used  to  have  twelve  priestfl  tn  sing  n 
dtrige,  for  which  they  had  given  ihera  four  pence  a-piece;  they  had 
aUo  twelve  niinstrels.  who  had  2j.  3d.  besides  their  dyet  and  borse- 
mcat.  At  one  of  these  feasts,  (A.D.  1445,)  they  had  6  calv«s 
valued  at  2t.  %d.  a-piece;  16  lambK,  Md.  a-piece;  80  capons,  3tf.  a- 
piere ;  SO  geese,  id.  a-piece ;  800  eggs,  which  cost  5d.  the  hundred ; 
and  many  marrow  bones,  creame  and  floure ;  besides,  what  theyre 
servants  and  others  brought  in  :  and  pageants,  plays,  and  May-f^mes, 
to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  zealous  beholders."  Nor  were  the  Onild- 
hatls,  of  which  vestiges  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  most  insii^ilirant 
villages,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  festivities  celebrated  nt  the 
expense  and  under  tho  patronage  of  the  companies.  As  most  of  IbcRt' 
common-halls  were  well  provided  with  household  ntensilB,  especially 
tliose  refiuisile  for  culinary  purposes,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  inha- 
bitantfl  of  a  village,  opon  weddings  and  christenings,  to  hold  their 
feast  at  the  Guildhall.*  Sometimes,  however,  the  smaller  parochial 
guilds  were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a  mustering 
place,  but  met  at  the  members'  houses.  En  general  they  were  tn  a 
l>ctter  condition  and  possessed  or  hired  a  hall  near  the  church,  which. 
Sir  John  Culluui  remarks,  was  "  convenient  for  them,  aa  their  business 
was  to  pray  as  well  as  eat." 

However,  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  main  objecta  for  which  the 
fraternities  were  instituted,  and  which  were  neither  convivial,  pioua,  nor 
charitable ;  they  were  meant  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was  for  these  purposes  the  numeruus 
companies  in  the  city  of  London  were  first  incorporated ;  exclusive 
privileges  being  granted  to  them,  that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in 
their  respective  mysteries  or  occupations,  so  that  the  public  might  he 
guarded  against  fraud  and  adulteration,  and  not  suffer  either  from  the 
knavery  or  uniik  11  fulness  of  traders  and  workmen.     In  the  early  stages 

•  Sir  rcoilerick  Kden'o  Hislory  ofthe  I'lwr,  p.  SIW. 
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of  indnstry  and  commerce  such  a  policy  might  be  defensible.  It  tandiy 
by  a  recognized  division  of  labour,  to  impnrre  useful  vocatioiis  ;  andt 
moreover,  as  the  members  of  these  associations  were  also  unitad  on  the 
principlee  of  a  Friendly  Society,  that  circumstance  gave  them  a  daiss 
to  the  protection  of  authority.  But  the  immunities  conceded  to  thaoi 
ought  to  have  been  limited  to  a  term  of  years,  and  not  made  perpetual; 
they  ought  to  have  been  terminal,  and  g^ranted  on  the  same  principli  m 
the  rights  of  a  patentee,  or  of  an  author  of  a  literary  pradnction. 
Without  this  precaution  Um  incorporated  companies  were  sure  lo  dtg^ 
nerate  into  so  many  combinations  against  the  public;  whose  intagwli 
and  policy  would  be  to  preserve  to  thamselves  an  exclusive  mavket,  to 
guard  against  competition  from  superior  and  cheaper  workmen,  ud  to 
retail  their  own  industry  and  commodities  at  monopoly  prices, 
results  were,  in  fact,  speedily  experienced,  and  we  find  the 
societies  at  a  very  early  period  notorious  for  the  fnmd  and  eztDrtiiMi 
they  practised  on  the  body  of  the  community.  For  instance,  wa  raad 
that  in  the  year  1285  Edward  I.  took  away  the  charter  of  the  dty  of 
London,  and  dismissed  the  mayor  from  o&ce  for  taking  bribes  at  ikm 
bakers  to  permit  them  to  make  their  bread  short  of  weight ;  bat,  it  is 
added,  the  city  soon  after  recovered  it,  by  making  concessions  and  pna- 
senting  the  king  with  a  purse  of  money.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
maintain  individuals  at  all  timee  in  a  course  of  honesty,  bat  it  ia.  frr 
more  difficult  when  they  are  confederated.  The  example  just  dtod  was 
anciently  a  frequent  mode  of  replenishing  the  royal  txeasary;  libe 
charters  were  seized  under  the  pretext  of  some  delinquency,  and  tiian 
returned  after  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  the  offenders  being  allowed  to 
their  iniquitous  career. 

Although  the  civil  immunities  of  the  guilds  are  nearly  worn  oat, 
sometimes  meet  with  attempts  to  annoy  the  public  by  re-assextuig 
both  in  the  country  and  the  metropolis.  An  e£fort  of  this  kud 
made  some  years  since  by  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  Bristol,  which 
terminated  in  the  ruin  of  their  society.  The  history  of  the  Company  is 
singular,  and,  as  it  will  illustrate  our  subject  and  exemplify  the  pfSSSBt 
state  of  many  similar  fraternities  in  the  kingdom,  we  shall  shortlj 
advert  to  it. 

The  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  derived  its  origin  from  a  duurtsr 
of  Richard  II.,  dated  16th  October,  1399.  It  was  granted  to  two  bor- 
gpcsees  of  Bristol,  in  consideration  of  their  having  founded  a  ohapsi  to 
celebrate  divine  service  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  the  brothorfaoad. 
The  fraternity  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  choose  a  master 
their  number,  ^nd  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  for  the 
of  the  society's  chapel.  In  the  hall  of  the  company  are  preserfod  libe 
various  deeds  by  which  its  possessions  have  been  conveyed  down  iraai 
the  original  trust  to  the  present  feoffees.  The  last  conveyance  of  libe 
buildings,  estates,  and  oUier  property  was  in  1802,  and  was  exoeotodt 
among  others,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Amos,  who  is  the  only  surviving  maabor. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  a  resident  housekeeper  in  Bristol,  gives  tfaa 
following  reasons  for  the  condition  into  which  the  society  has  faJlen. 
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About  forty-five  years  ago  the  association,  which  wu  thco  composed 
of  B  great  number  of  mombera,  ioslBted  that  every  person  carryiD^  oa 
the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Bristol  was  under  a  legal  obligation  to  become'a 
freeman  of  the  company,  for  which  the  fee  of  40».  waa  payable  by  such 
as  were  qualified  by  apprenticeship  or  birth,  and  £'60  by  others  who 
pnrchaecd  their  freedom,  Thia  claim  wa^s  resisted,  and  a  suit  instituted 
by  the  company  to  try  the  question,  which  was  determined  against  them. 
From  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  become  a  member  of  the 
company,  wliich  has  accordingly  received  no  accession  to  its  number, 
and  Mr.  Amos  has  outlived  all  the  old  members. 

The  company  having  lost  all  claim  to  fees,  its  sole  dependence  has 
been  the  rents  and  premiums  accruing  from  estates.  These  are  con- 
siderable, and  situate  in  several  parishes  of  Bristol ;  they  have  been 
demised  on  leases  of  99  years,  with  heavy  premiunut,  and  the  reserved 
rents  amount  only  to  £55  per  annum,  An  almshouse  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  reception  of  the  decayed  members,  and  is  supported  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  society.  The  hall,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  featlvo 
celebratious  of  the  worshipful  fraternity,  has  been  converted  iati)  a  source 
of  profit,  by  being  let  out  for  the  use  of  any  ephemeral  pageant — 
lectures  on  astronomy — the  French  players— or  a  sparring  exhibition; 
and  the  spacious  kilchcDB  are  hired  to  dress  dinners  for  the  ancient  lodge 
of  Freemasons,  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows,  or  some  other  of  the  whim- 
sical associations  whioh  are  found  among  the  Bristolians.  The  last 
public  act  of  the  society  was  to  let  a  piece  of  ground  in  Horsefair,  for 
which  s  rent  of  10s.  was  reserved,  and  a  premium  of  £200  received  ; 
what  became  of  the  premium  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  practice  has 
been  to  destroy  the  accounts  immediately  after  being  audited.  Indeed, 
it    is   a   curious   incident    in    the    latter    days    of    the    company,    that 

bcrs.  ami  ih]il  until  tlif  death  of  Mr.  Palmer,  they  were  iilleraalely 
master  and  treasurer,  and  each,  in  his  capacity  of  matter,  audited  the 
treasurer's  accounts ! 

We  have  thus  shortly  adverted  to  the  history  and  present  stste  of  one 
of  the  ancient  guilds,  and  some  curious  legal  questions  here  present 
themselves,  namely,  in  what  capacity  does  the  society  now  exist,  and 
to  whom  do  its  possessions  belong  ?  Whether  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company  has  existed  at  all  as  a  corporation  since  the  disstJution  of  such 
religious  fraternities  under  39th  Henry  Vlil.  may,  perhaps,  be  »  sub- 
ject of  doubt,  as  there  appears  neither  a  re-gnmt  nor  recognitkn  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  set  up  the  civil  part  of  the  establiskraest  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  If  the  company  is  to  be  considered  as  a  coqioration, 
it  is  apprehended  that,  as  a  corporation  aggregate,  it  must  have  become 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  all  its  members  but  on  e  ;  and,  m  such  cmo, 
as  the  use  was  limited  so  as  to  become  vested  in  the  corporation,  bd 
escheat  of  its  property  may  be  considered  to  hsve  taken  place.  If  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  corporation,  but  a  mere  self- constituted  com- 
munity of  individuals,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  leg*l  estate  wae 
carried  out  of  the  feoffees,  and  whether  the  trsst  has  not  entinty  fciled 
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and  becomo  oxtingiiishecl  by  the  non-existence  of  the  object  for  which  it 
WR8  created,  namely,  the  Company  of  Tailors;  tnd  hence  arises  the 
ditficulty  in  whom  the  title  to  the  property,  hitherto  regarded  as  belong- 
ings to  the  company,  has  legally  vested.  These  points  can  only  be  resolved 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  we  doubt  not  their  decision  woakL  involvii 
the  existence  of  many  similar  associations  in  the  kingdom. 

MANAGEMENT    AND    REVKNITES    OP   THE    CITY    COMPANIES. 

In  the  city  of  London  are  upwards  of  seventy  companies  of  an  origin 
and  institution  analogous  to  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  Bristol.  The 
several  professions  and  trades  in  the  city  are  incorporated  into  distinci 
fraternities,  consisting  mostly  of  a  livery  and  freemen,  governed  by  a 
master,  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants,  which  Inst  appears  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  freemen :  indeed,  courts  appear  to  have  baea 
unknown  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  when  they  were 
obtained  probably  tlirough  corruption  or  intrigue.  Persons  exercising 
any  trade  in  the  city,  not  free  of  one  of  the  companies,  are  liable  to 
]>enalties.  The  livery  are  chosen  from  the  freemen,  and  enjoy  important 
])rivileg:es  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  and  the  piincipai 
city  ofiicers.  Refusing  to  serve  on  the  livery  subjects  to  a  penalty, 
and  a  line  is  payable  by  each  person  taking  up  his  livery,  varying  from 
£3  to  £200. 

The  power  of  the  incorporated  trades  to  inflict  penalties  for  not  being 
of  their  fraternity  is,  occasionally,  productive  of  hardshipst  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  pretext  of  utility.     Not  long  since  a  poor 
old  Irishman  was  getting  a  scanty  living  in  the  city  by  shaving  and 
hair-cutting,  but  not  being  a  freeman,  for  the  profits  of  his  trade  were 
inadequate  to  the  purchase   of   that  qualification,  he  was  proceeded 
against  by  tlie  ancient  Corporation  of  Barbers.    Tlie  fine  was  inflicted ; 
and  the  worshipful  Company  actually  took  their  unfortunate  brother  of 
the  soap-suds  in  execution,  and  kept  him  in  prison  about  four  months. 
How  much  longer  he  would  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  **  stone  jug," 
as  the  gaol  is  called,  cannot  be  conjectured,  had  not  Mr.  Barrett  mado 
several  applications  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  company,    and  procured  liia 
liberation.     Another  instance  is  wortli  mentioning,  but  in  doing  oo  we 
do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  company  exercising  the 
power  of  exclusion,  which  they  undoubtedly  possess.     A  poulterer  wan 
sued  in  the  Mayor's  Court  for  having  a  stand  in  Leadenludl-market — 
not  because  he  was  not  a  freeman  of  London,  but  because  he  was  not  a 
freeman  of  the  Poulterers*  company — and  the  customary  penalttes  were 
ordered  to  be  paid.     Whitocross-street  prison  became  the  refuge  of  the 
unsanctioned  poulterer,  who  still  remains  locked  up  for  the  infraction  of 
the  company's  by-laws. 

Such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  industry  are  wholly 
indefensible  at  this  period ;  and  we  are  glad  to  Icam  that  Sir  James 
Si-arlett  intends  to  bring  before  the  Legislature  Uie  subject  of  corpora- 
tion abuses.     Uudoubtedly  the  companies  were  originally  instituted  lor 
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tho  double  purpono  of  prnMctinf;  the  ootntnunity  n^nat  frnnd,  nnil  ititir 
rf^pMliw  myateried  from  dcleriomtion  ;  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  Apothecaries  nnd  Goldamiths  thcsf  dutjce  have  reaHcd  to  be  oxer- 
deed.  Indeed,  aa  the  companies  ar?  now  constituted,  it  iBimpoaHibk' 
«uch  filnrtiofla  could  be  discharged  ;  in  many  of  them  not  a  eingli: 
member  is  of  that  trade  the  name  of  t)ia  compnny  jmportB,  which,  we 
believe,  is  the  caco  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  and  Mercere',  most  of 
whom  are  niercliania  of  the  first  class,  biuikera,  and  insurance- brokers. 
IJko  ancient  i>odies  generally  the  duties  have  Iieen  suffered  to  expire, 
while  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues,  salaiics,  and  fees  has  been 
carefully  prcserveii,  or  enormously  augnionled. 

Tho  revennoe  of  the  city  companies  are  very  great,  and  principally 
arise  from  tho  managftnicnt  of  charitable  trusts.  Tho  a^gregntn 
incomes  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
£500.000  per  annum.  Out  of  these  revenues  the  splendid  halls  of  tho 
fraternities  have  been  erected,  sumptuous  ontcrtairnnents  given,  and  tho 
enormous  emoluments  of  their  clerks,  amuuntiDg  in  some  instances  (o 
£3,000  or  £4,000  a-year,  paid.  As  trustees  they  haie  tho  letting  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  houaes,  offices,  wharfs,  auil  warehouses  in  the 
metropolis ;  in  the  country  they  have  numerous  manors  and  eslales, 
messuages,  tenements,  rhurch  livings,  and  impropriate  tithes,  and  vast 
sums  vested  in  the  public  lijnds.  The  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants 
are  the  virtual  disposers  of  this  property ;  they  have  the  letting  of  the 
lands  and  tenements;  they  contract  for  repairs,  nltcrntions,  and  im- 
provements; they  present  to  the  livings  and  receive  the  tithes  and 
dividends.  They  also  select  the  objects  of  their  charities ;  and  inter- 
pret the  will,  deed,  or  letter  patent  by  which  they  were  created.  The 
commonalty  of  tlio  Companies  have  no  share  in  these  functions  ;  tho 
power  is  engroesuil  by  the  parties  int-ntioned,  who  elect  theuiaolvcB, 
forming  ft  secret  and  perpetual  conclave,  into  which  no  one  is  admitted, 
unlese  connorted  by  ties  of  friendship  or  consanguinity. 

[t  is  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  these  unauthorized  powers  that  has 
tended  to  generate  the  hostile  spirit  which  now  subeists  between  the 
governing  juntos  and  tho  liveries  of  several  of  tho  companies.  Some 
intelli{:^nt  and  spirited  gentlemen  of  one  of  the  principal  companies, 
tho  Merchant  Tailors',  have,  in  ^t,  hoisted  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  their  oppressors,  and  are  fully  intent,  either  by  legal  or  more 
etfcctive  means,  of  obtaining  a  restitution  of  usurped  righu.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  some  of  the  companiea  we 
are  well  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  non-contanta,  aiut 
we  heartily  wish  them  success  in  tlitir  laudable  exertions.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  general  body  of  the  livery  of 
London,  anil  not  at  all  in  acconluice  with  the  reputation  they  bear  for 
intelligence  and  independence,  if,  while  the  great  Oligarchy  of  the 
slate  is  about  being  reformed,  they  suffered  the  little  miniature  types 
among  themselves  to  continue,  without  undergoing  a  similar  process 
of  regeneration.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  recovery  of  just  rights, 
they  have  objects  of  substantial  utility  to  attain.     Iibe  tnist-revenuea 
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of  the  companies  are  enormous ;  for  want  of  due  responsibility  in  the 
administrative  committees  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  lavishly  and 
improvidentially  squandered  ;  in  lieu  of  being  judiciously  impropriated 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  charitably  bequeathed,  they  are 
expended  in  personal  indulgence,  in  political  intrigue,  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  strangers,  and  in  providing  lucrative  appointments  for 
relatives  and  dependents.  The  courts  too  ought  to  be  opened,  and  self- 
elected  cabals  no  longer  have  the  power  of  passing  oppressive  by-laws, 
of  declaring  new  forms  of  eligibility,  of  arbitrarily  accepting  or  rejecting 
candidates  for  their  livery,  or  imposing  upon  them  new  and  exoriittant 
fines. 

Constituted  as  these  bodies  are,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  detect  or 
punish  their  delinquencies.  They  form,  in  short,  a  great  blot  in  our 
social  economy,  which,  by  some  oversight,  has  escaped  those  gradual 
reforms  that  have  been  partially,  at  least,  introduced  into  other  depart- 
ments of  public  administration.  Of  the  power  and  constitution  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  general  government,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  functions  of  each  is  administered,  ample  information,  for  the  most 
part,  is  laid  before  the  public ;  but  of  the  proceedings  of  corporations 
no  one  knows  any  thing.  There  is  no  publicity— no  control— mnr  re- 
sponsibility any  whore.  All  that  is  known  of  them  is  that  they  have  a 
perpetual  generation  among  thcmslves — that  they  have  many  good 
things  in  their  gift,  which  they  either  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  or 
bestow  on  those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected — that  they 
have  much  feasting  and  banquetting  at  other  people's  cost,  and  that  they 
maintain  a  reserved  and  pompous  demeanour  towards  those  from  whom 
they  originally  derived  their  power,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  wera 
created. 

The  members  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  to  whom  alluaion 
has  been  made,  have  endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
by  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  to  reform  the  abases  of 
their  Company,  and  to  stimulate  the  members  of  the  other  incorporated 
trades  to  corresponding  exertions.  From  a  statement  pablished  by 
these  gentlemen  in  The  Free  Inquirer  it  appears  that  the  annual  re- 
venues of  the  twelve  principal  companies  of  the  city  of  London  exoeedf 
Jive  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  one  hundred  thousand  of  which  ia 
expended  in  luxurious  entertainments,  by  a  select  class,  called  ooan- 
cillors  or  assistants ;  and  near  forty  thousand  pounds  is  divided  yearly  by 
the  Twelve  Legal  Pillars,  who  condescend  to  stand  for  and  actas  derka, 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  those  who  make  inquiry  into  their  own 
corporate  property. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  worshipful  brotherhoods,  as  they  are  de- 
signated, there  are  sixty  minor  companies — the  Stationers,  Apothecaries, 
Dyers,  Armourers,  Sadlers,  Cordwainers,  &c.  whoso  united  incomes 
yield  another  half  million ;  the  disbursement  of  which  no  one  hears  of, 
no  printed  account  has  ever  been  known  to  be  circulated,  and  no  answer 
is  ever  made  to  any  but  the  privileged  class ;  as  this  revenue  cannot  be 
allowe<l  much  longer  to  remain  in  such  profound  secrecy,  and  in  such 
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corrupt  hantls,  Mr.  Franks  has  sugireated  that  it  ba  formed  into  a  gene- 
ral fund  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  the  support  of 

the  poor  of  the  city. 
The  chief  facta  to  be  borne  in  mind  relative   to  the  city  companies 

are  the  following  : — 

1. — That  the  whole  of  the  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Golii- 
smithg.  Stationers,  and  Apothecaries,  have  ceased  toexercieeany 
control  over  the  trades  they  bear  the  title  of,  or  to  which  tboy 
may  be  considered  allied. 

2> — That  nearly  the  entire  site  of  the  city  of  London  belongs  to  these 
powerful  and  disgracefully-conducted  monopolies. 

3. — That  most  of  the  property  has  been  jobbed  or  under-let  to  tlxe  pri- 
vate friends  of  the  respective  courts. 

4. — That  the  coarta  of  the  compcmies  are  mostly  controlled  by  slack- 
jobbers,  parsons,  and  lawyers. 

5. — That  the  whole  of  the  bequests,  in  lands,  houses,  and  money,  let^  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  has  increusud 
from  fifty  fold  to  a  hundred  fold. 

6. — That  the  population  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  I^ndon  amottnts  only  to  123,198. 

7. — That  the  annual  revenues  of  the  City  Companies  exceed£l,OO0,0OO. 


Of  these  Companies,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  1 
which  the  liveries  at  lai^  are  allowed  fairly  to  participate,  and  in  which 
the  election  of  the  master,  warden,  and  courts  are  made  contbrmably 
nrilh  the  cwutitutiona)  laws  and  charters.  Tliey  are  mostly  managed  by 
cabals,  consisting  of  two  or  three  families  and  their  favourites,  who  hava 
•ucceeded  to  the  pOHsessions  and  privileges  of  their  societies,  with  a  re- 
gular, and,  apparently,  as  iodefeaaiblo  a  claim  as  any  legitimate  despot 
aacce«ds  to  his  sovereignty.  To  tbeae  authorities  tfaa  Itveriei  han 
hitherto  bowed,  with  the  patience  of  serfs,  and  submitted  not  only  to  be 
deprived  of  the  more  substantial  enjoj'ments  of  their  reapectire  cor- 
porations, but  also  to  be  disseized  of  their  elective  fhmchisea,  in  the 
appointment  of  masters,  wardens,  aasistanta,  and  conunitUes. 

The  chief  reason  which  can  be  alleged  for  this  snpineneM,  is  tbe 
ignorance  in  which  the  liverymen  have  been  kept  of  the  rights  and 
powers  they  legally  posaeaa.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  tbe  charters 
of  the  companies  have  Titver  been  pablithed,  bat,  for  reaaoni  too  ob- 
Tious  to  mention,  have  remained  under  an  impenetrable  vol,  either 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  Mrong  boxea  of  tha 
■everaj  courts  of  assistants,  whose  nncourteons  demeanor,  together  with 
that  of  their  clerks  and  uriderlings,  to  members  seeking  infinmatioD,  ia 
only  equalled  by  the  patient  endnrance  of  the  Iatt«r,  in  sabmittlBg  for  m 
long  a  period  to  their  usurped  authority.  The  advanti^es  that  wouM 
result  to  the  liverymen  and  freemen  by  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
rights,  those  rights  of  superintending  their  fiscal  adnunistration,  and  of 
choosing  their  olficers  and  courts,  (if  the  last  be  a  legal  part  of  their 
institution)  are  both  numerous  and  impoTtast. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  p:ovornors  would  be  made  rcsponsiblo  to  tlie 
p^ovcrncd,  and  a  few  indiWduals  no  longer  bo  allowed  to  porvert  the 
revenues  and  influence  of  the  societies  to  their  own  private  purposes  of 
favouritism,  intri^c,  and  ag:grandizenient. 

Secondly,  and  agreeably  to  their  original  institution,  every  member 
would  l)c  equally  and  alike  a  brother  of  the  fraternity,  eligible  to  elect 
and  be  elected  to  all  places  of  trust,  patronage,  and  emolument. 

Tliirdly,  exclusive  and  disqualifying  by-laws,  intended  to  deprive  the 
general  body  of  the  liver}'men  of  their  rights,  could  not  be  enacted ; 
neither  could  arbitraiy  and  oppressive  fees  on  apprenticeships,  freedoms, 
and  liveries,  be  enforced :  these  unjustifiable  extortions  have  been  often 
screwed  up  and  levied,  merely  to  minister  to  a  lavish  expenditure  in 
objects  wholly  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  fraternities. 

Finally,  an  efficient  and  watchful  control  would  be  established  over 
the  management  of  the  numerous  charitable  trusts,  and  ample  revenues 
of  the  companies. 

The  last  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  resulting 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  rights  of  the  fraternities.  The 
practice  of  self -auditing  and  self-election  has  long  precluded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  recent  inquiries  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  that  au- 
thentic information  has  been  obtained  of  the  magnitude  of  their  revenues, 
patronage,  and  possessions.  From  these  inquiries  it  appears  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  houses  in  London  has  been  left  in  trust  of 
the  City  Companies,  for  charitable  uses ;  that  they  also  possess,  in  the 
same  capacity  of  trustees,  in  the  country,  numerous  manors,  estates, 
messuages,  church  livings,  and  tithes  of  parishes ;  that  the  revenues 
arising  from  this  property  amount,  in  several  instances,  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  per  annum,  and  that  not  one -twentieth  part  of  this  income  is 
expended  on  the  poor,  or  other  objects  for  which  it  was  benevolently 
bequeathed.  It  is  seldom  the  courts  increase  the  amount  of  their  elee* 
mosynary  disbursements ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  augmentation  of 
value  in  the  trust-property,  they  neither  multiply  the  objects  of  their 
charities,  nor  increase  the  allowances  originally  fixed  by  the  donors,  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  future  produce  of  their  bequests.  The  objects  on 
which  the  surplus  revenues  are  principally  expended,  consist  of  the 
expenses  of  committees,  law-agency,  and  surveyors'  charges ;  in  pie- 
tended  repairs  and  improvements ;  in  ostentatious  buildings ;  in  luxurious 
feasting  for  the  parties  and  their  friends ;  and  in  extravagant  pensions 
and  gratuities  to  favourite  servants  and  dependents.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  revenues  are  never  too  much — generally  too  little, — and  they 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  monstrous  expedient  of  taxing  their  dis- 
franchised brethren,  to  supply  tlie  deficiency. 

CORPORATIONS    OF    CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 

A  reform  of  municipal  institutions  is  an  undertaking  only  second  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  general  government.   The  power  of  the  baions 
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against  n-hich  corporntions  were  directed,  has  yielded  lo  that  of  the 
state,  and  liie  remnaiita  of  these  coiifedtsracies,  by  the  assertion  of  ancient 
immnnities,  tend  to  disturb  the  peac«  and  order  uf  the  realm.  They 
are  too  insulated  amidBt  the  general  wealth  and  population  to  strengthen 
the  exBcntive  power.  They  represent  no  great  social  interest ;  the  real 
aristocracy  of  cities  and  towns  keeps  aloof  from  them,  either  from  dis- 
gust Bt  their  petty  cabalA,  or  contempt  for  their  paltry  duties.  Instead  of 
being  the  enlightened  governors  within  their  respective  limits,  they  are 
only  oppressors ;  instead  of  being  faithful  trusteefl,  they  are  notorious  plun- 
derers of  the  widow  and  orphan;  insteodof  being  the  cenltros  of  local  go- 
Ternment,  of  police  andjudicial  administration,  they  are  the  sources  of  dis- 
order, tumult,  and  prosecution.  Wherever  we  find  a  corporation,  we 
may  generally  rely  on  finding  a  town  ill- gave med^^ie  inhabitants  di- 
riJed  into  rancorous  parties — the  prisons  dilapidated  and  without  dis- 
ciplinc~-the  quarter  and  petty  sessions  of  the  peace  ill-conducted— and 
every  office  of  dignity  or  authority,  from  the  worshipful  recorder  to  the 
turnkey,  tilled  up,  not  from  the  fitness  of  the  individuals  selected, 
but  from  personal  connexion  or  influence.  All  these  evils  have  mostly 
their  origin  in  one  source — the  absence  of  popular  control :  uith  hardly 
an  exception  the  members  of  all  corporations  are  self-elected  ;  hence 
their  interests  are  partial,  not  public;  hence  every  office  is  made  a  job 
of.  every  magisterial  function,  whether  the  granting  uf  a  license  or  the 
adjudication  of  an  assault,  is  made  a  ftvour  or  an  oflfence. 

That  these  prefatory  criminations  have  some  foundation,  we  shall 
endearour  to  show  by  briefly  glancing  at  tlie  constitution  and  mnnagc- 
ment  of  some  of  the  principal  corporations.  Our  notice  will  necassarily 
be  very  brief,  and  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  be  able,  aided  by  our  previous  representa- 
tions, lo  give  a  general  idea  of  ihcexislingstale  of  municipal  institutions, 
which  may  lead  to  mi^re  perlVct  nud  compreheiisiv*'  iiiqiiirius.  We  shall 
cominence  with  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  not  only  because 
it  is  under  our  more  immediate  observance,  but  because  it  is  the  first 
in  rank,  antiqui^,  and  importance. 

The  corporation  of  London,  we  believe,  is  mare  popular  in  its  coa- 
irtitution  than  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  is  formed,  as  is  well  known, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  state,  consisting  of  three  orders  ;  but  it  is 
superior  to  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  those  gross  incongruities  in  its 
constituent  bodies  which  impair  the  excellence  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. We  may  also  observe  respecting  lie  city  corporation,  that 
it  is  more  pure  and  perfect  in  its  practical  administration  than  any  other 
municipal  body  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  well  aware  what  we  are  now 
stating;  we  make  the  assertion  with  a  full  knowledge  of  city  jobbing — 
of  the  London  Bridge  committee — of  the  Gresham  Lectures — of  Mansion 
House  dinners— and  of  the  well  known  fact  that  from  £4,000  to  £5,000 
per  annum  is  expended  by  the  committees  of  the  Common  Council  alone ; 
aiill  we  affirm  that  in  no  other  corporation,  nor  in  the  general  govem- 
menl,  nor  in  the  Colonies,  is  so  much  toork  performed  at  bo  small  a 
cost.     The  duties  of  the  corporation  ore  very  great,  not  only  in  matlera 
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relntivc  to  the  magistracy,  police,  and  local  improvomenta  of  the  city, 
Imt  also  in  those  which  relate  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  shipping 
of  the  port  of  London ;  and  in  the  due  discharge  of  many  of  which  the 
kingdom  at  large,  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  is  deeply  interested.  That 
those  functions  should  he  all  executed  without  expense,  without  ranni- 
neration  direct  or  indirect,  is  what  no  reasonable  person  can  expect. 

Notwithstanding  these  excellences,  the  metropolitan  corporetioa  is 
full  of  anomalies,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  defects.  We  cannot  atop 
to  enumerate  all  these,  nor  to  comment  upon  them,  but  we  will  men- 
tion the  two  principal. 

First,  as  regards  the  local  boundary  or  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  eor« 
poration.  This  comprehends  only  the  nucleus  or  inner  circle  of  this 
vast  metropolis;  all  the  living  portion,  the  great  mass  of  the  opnlenoe, 
respectability,  and  population  of  the  capital,  is  placed  without  the  car- 
tilage of  corporate  authority,  which  includes  within  its  legislative  cog- 
nizance little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  shops,  connting-honsee, 
offices,  wharfs  and  warehouses.  The  evils  that  resnlt  iiom  this  canae, 
whether  as  respects  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  county  and  dtj  magis- 
trate, the  police,  or  the  composition  of  the  elective  bodies  of  the  city^  aie 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 

The  second  great  anomaly  we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  reepecta  the 
qualification  of  the  city  constituency.  As  this  is  now  regulated  bj  the 
statute  of  the  11th  George  1.  neither  retidence  nor  householdenbip 
confers  the  right  of  suffrage  either  for  a  member  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  Freemen  and  liverymen  constitute  the  only 
two  classes  of  electors,  the  former  of  the  aldermen  and  conmionooaneil ; 
the  latter  of  members  of  parliament,  lord-mayor,  and  chief  city  oflSceis. 
Now  it  certainly  appears  indefensible  that  a  householder  shoaU  not 
share  equally  in  the  local  government  with  the  freemen  and  liverymen. 
The  rights  of  both  freemen  and  liverymen  may  be  obtained  without  any 
direct  or  permanent  interest  in  the  weal  of  the  city.  Freedoms  are  ae* 
quired  by  purchase  or  gift,  as  well  as  by  birth  or  apprenticeship.  The 
rights  of  the  livery  or  bcuigemen  depend  on  still  less  valid  qualificationa ; 
they  are  conferred  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  courts  of  assistanta ;  or 
the  franchises  of  the  livery  may  be  acquired  by  purchasing  a  ceitafai 
dress,  in  some  companies  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  in  others  ae 
money  will  purchase  it,  unless  tlie  party  be  known  to  have  imbibed  a 
certain  political  or  religious  faith.* 

If  there  be  injustice  in  withholding  elective  rights  from  househoUen, 
the  civic  disfranchisement  of  resident  freemen  is  still  less  defenaiUe. 
Several  of  the  livery  companies  were  only  made  such  within  the  last 
century.  None  of  the  companies  form  a  part  of  the  corporation  ;f  nor 
is  it  necessary  the  liverymen  should  be  resident  in  the  city;  yet  in 
them  is  exclusively  vested  the  power  of  choosing  the  city  officen  and 
the  members  of  parliament.     Such  an  anomaly  exists  in  no  other  citj 


*  Kvidencc  in  support  of  (he  Franchise  of  Resident  Freemen,  p.  80* 
f  Ncwell*8  Kvidencc,  Ate.  p.  10. 
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ia  Eo^flnnd.  Of  the  twonty-four  cilios  reprosentcd  in  parlinmeat,  Umrc 
is  not  one,  n'ith  Ihe  exception  of  London,  where  the  iVeenien  lire  dis- 
qualified Uf  statute  from  clioosiiig  tlieir  repreaeDlutivre. 

The  uulity  of  ttie  existence  of  many  ciric  immunities  nt  all  is  very 
^eslionable ;  they  nre  often  an  obstacle  to  the  general  proipority  and 
the  free  exercise  of  industry.  According  to  the  present  law  of  tlie 
corporation  respecting  resident  housekeepers  carrying  on  trade  in  the 
cily  of  I^ndoD,  they  are  called  on  to  pay  £34  :  1 1  j  they  cannot  con- 
liniie  without  being  also  free  of  a  company,  which  inccenaes  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  £50.  Tlic  Reform  Bill,  by  conferring  the  parlianien- 
tary  franchise  on  householders,  will  correct  aome  portion  of  the  injuatice 
■we  have  represented. 

CorporalioH  of  Bristol. — This  corporation  ranks  tho  second  in  (he 
luDgdom,  and  its  defective  constitution  has  been  practically  exemplified 
dtiring  the  late  tragical  proceedings.  The  ciril  governniont  of  the  city 
i*  Tested  in  the  corporation,  consisting  of  a  high  steward,  the  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  common  council,  town-clerk,  cliamberiain, 
md  subordinate  functionaries.  Tho  mayor  and  sherifis  are  chosen 
wmualiy  on  the  16th  of  September.  The  slieriffii  are  elected  from  the 
BOembers  of  the  common  council,  which  body  is  limited,  hy  tlie  charter 
of  Qm;en  Anne,  to  forty-two.  There  arc  twelve  aldermen  chosen  hj 
the  twelve  wards  into  which  the  city  ia  divided.  They  are  constituted 
preservers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  with  the  power  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  aldermen  of 
London. 

In  point  of  opulence,  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  ia  supposed  to  rank 
among  the  most  wealthy  bodies  corporate  of  the  kingdom.  In  17TS, 
Mr.  Barrett  estimated  the  annual  income  of  tho  Corporation  at  £14,000, 
uising  from  the  severaJ  estates  tliey  possess,  from  tlioea  for  which  they 
act  in  trust,  with  the  rents  of  tlie  seventl  markets,  the  prohts  arising 
from  town  duties,  and  other  sources  of  im^me.  It  has  Gubaet]uently 
increased,  Mr.  Evans  conjocturca,  in  his  Ilislorj-of  Brixlol,  to  £18,000. 
There  is  little  doubt  it  b  a  great  deal  more  from  the  uigmiented  value  at 
property,  and  the  Corporation  having  abandoned,  without  the  dty,  the 
fixrmer  practice  of  letting  their  estates  on  lives,  with  merely  &n«a  fbt 
renewak.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  city  estate  is  derived  from 
the  charter  of  John,  and  claimed  by  them  under  the  title  of  "  lords  of 
tbe  waste,"  and  including  what  is  now  Queen-square,  Princas-stnet, 
Kii^-street,  and  part  of  St.  Augustine's  Back,  Uis  Key,  Grove,  and 
the  Back.  Out  of  the  Corporation  income  £1,500  is  annually  given  ta 
the  mayor  for  the  better  support  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  £500 
to  each  of  the  sherifis.  Between  £3,000  and  £4,000  is  expanded  in 
salaries  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  municipal  govenunent  of 
the  city.  The  finances  of  the  Corporation  are  managed  by  the  cham- 
berlain of  ihe  city,  which  office  is  one  of  considerable  tnut  and  im- 
portance. He  gives  a  bond  of  £3,000  for  the  execution  of  bis  duties 
with  care  nnd  fidelity,  and  is  obliged,  by  the  statute,  to  render  an 
2  II  2 
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account  of  the  revenues  of  the  Corporation,  together  with  their  qifdici- 
tion,  in  one  month  after  the  feast  of  St.  Lake. 

Bristol  is  a  county  corporate ;  that  is,  besides  the  citj  properly  so 
called,  certain  lands  and  districts  adjacent  are  comprised  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  obtained  by  hereditary  rigllt, 
by  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  if  the  indentare  be  registered 
at  the  council-house,  by  marrying  a  freeman's  daughter,  and  by  pnr- 
chase.  The  last  charter  granted  to  the  city  of  Bristol  is  dated  the  24th 
of  July,  1710,  by  which  the  former  grants  and  privileges  are  confiraied, 
and  the  mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation  allowed  to  ezeeats 
their  respective  offices  without  the  approval  of  the  Lord  ChanoeDor, 
which  by  the  charter  of  Charles  IL  was  ordered  to  be  first  obtained. 
Had  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  been  popular  enoogh  to  conci- 
liate the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  it  is  impossible  the  civic  aathoiities 
should  have  been  so  void  of  resources  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
during  the  late  riots.  Beside,  the  Corporation  is  accused  of  not  admi* 
nistering  their  numerous  charitable  trusts  either  wisely  or  fiutUblly. 
The  Free  Grammar  School  in  Unity-street  is  a  monstroos  abase.*  It 
was  endowed  by  Robert  Thome,  for  the  ''  better  education  and  bringing 
up"  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporatian 
it  has  been  perverted  into  a  splendid  boarding-school  estabhshmenty  to 
the  great  emolument  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  and  acconunodalioh 
of  the  children  of  the  magnates  of  Bristol. 

Corporation  of  Liverpool. — Liverpool  is  an  ancient  bonnigb  by  pre- 
scription,  but  incorporated  by  a  series  of  charters  g^ranted  from  tlM  reign 
of  King  John  in  1208,  to  the  reign  of  George  ILt  By  tin  latest 
charter  it  is  provided  that  the  body  corporate  shall  consist  of  fintyHme 
persons,  composing  the  common  council,  out  of  whom  shall  be  annnaUy 
chosen  a  mayor,  recorder^  and  two  bailiffii.  All  who  have  passed  tlie 
chair  are  s^led  aldermen.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldemen  are 
magistrates  for  Liverpool,  and  the  four  senior  aldermen  are  coroners. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  freemen  at  liipi  mrorclspd 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  corporate  officers ;  bat  since  that  period, 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  corporate  body  assumed  the  power  of 
filling  up  all  vacancies  within  themselves.  The  free  baigossss  have, 
however,  reclaimed  part  of  their  rights.t  Members  of  parliament  are 
chosen  by  the  free  burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  All  persons  wlio  an 
bom  free,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  under  freemen,  or  wlto 
have  obtained  their  freedom  by  grant  or  purchase  firom  the  corporatiQik, 


*  Abridgement  of  the  Bepcnrts  of  the  Royal  CommisBlonerB  on  Public  Charities, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Cabinet  Lawyer.  This  work  has  been  called  **  natlooai.* 
and  may  be  had  of  the  publisher  of  the  Black  Book,  From  the  valuable  noSes 
and  comments  of  the  editor  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  oar  Infoimelian 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  corporations. 

f  Account  of  Liverpool,  by  Smithers,  p.  47. 

i  Aikin*s  History  of  Manchester,  p.  S46. 
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hare  the  rt^ht  of  voting.  A  freeman  of  IJverpooI  is  also  a  (reem&a  of 
Srielol,  and  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in  [reland, 

The  priDcipal  points  Ihat  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  in  ditipiite 
between  the  burgeescB  and  corporation  are  these: — 1.  The  rig-ht  of 
making  by-laws  by  the  common  council,  without  the  assent  or  partici- 
pation of  the  burgeiseB,  2.  Tha  plan  adopted  by  the  common  council 
9f  electing  their  own  members,  or  filling  up  vacancies  in  titeir  own  body. 
3.  The  balancing  of  the  corporation  accounts  without  public  audit  by 
^e  burgesses  at  large.*  These  points  hare  been  the  subject  of  expensive 
UtigHtion ;  tlie  right  of  making  by-laws  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Imrgesws  by  tbe  verdicts  of  two  jurieH  at  LAncaster ;  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Erskine  was  their  counsel.  A  third  trial  was  moved  for  by 
the  corporation,  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  what  grounds  does 
not  appear,  tliougbt  proper  to  grant,  But  the  expeuBea  incurred  in 
Ibcee  proceedings,  which  were  sustained  by  individual  burgesses,  added 
to  the  consideration  that  the  law  has  prescribed  no  limit  to  the  authority 
of  a  court  in  remanding  a  cause  for  trial  whenever  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  verdict,  deterred  the  bui^esses  from  further  prosecution  of 
tiheir  claim ;  and  the  common  council,  notwithelanding  the  opinion  of 
the  two  juries,  still  continue  to  exercise  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  before  these  proceedings  were 
instituted,  f 

Annual  accounts,  however,  of  the  corporation  receipts  and  expenditure 
are  now  regularly  published.  The  income  of  the  corporation  amounts 
tu  £60,000,  chiefly  from  fines  for  renewal  of  leases,  rents,  town  dues, 
anchorage,  weighing  machine,  &c.  The  mayor,  the  recorder,  and 
the  aldermen  are  magistrates  for  Liverpool,  and  the  four  senior  aldermen 
are  coroners  for  the  lime  being. 

Corporatioa  of  Bath. —•The  civil  constitution  of  this  ci^  aa  now 
administered  was  established  by  the  charter  of  Queen  Eliz^Mth,  dated 
tbe  4th  of  September,  1590,  by  which  the  municipal  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  four  aldermen  at  the  least,  and  not  exceeding 
ten  at  the  most,  assisted  with  twenty  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  be  called 
a  common  council,  and  a  majority  of  these  (whereof  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  to  be  always  one)  may  make  laws,  let  the  city  lands, 
impose  fines,  and  create,  from  among  the  inhabitants,  free  citirens 
and  burgesses,  whom  they  may  bind  with  an  oath  to  obey  all  lawful 
commands.  On  Monday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  are  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
the  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  elect  a  recorder,  common 
clerk,  chamberlain,  constables,  and  other  inferior  ofiicers,  with  two 
sergeants  of  the  mace.  Persons  refusing  to  take  these  offices  (except 
those  of  recorder  and  town-clerk)  may  be  fined.  The  mayor  is  consti- 
tuted coroner  of  the  city  and  clerk  of  the  market. 
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Previous  to  this  charter  all  preceding  g^nts  to  Bath  were  vested  in 
the  whole  of  the  citizens^  who  enjojed  the  privilege  of  attendii^  all 
meetings  for  making  regulations  for  the  intemid  go?ernment  of  the  city, 
of  being  consulted  in  the  formation  of  local  institutions,  of  assentiiig  to 
the  appointment  of  parliamentary  representatives,  and  of  investing 
strangers  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  These  povreis, 
for  greater  convenience,  were  usually  delegated  to  a  diesen  body  of 
themselves,  the  mayor  always  presiding  at  their  head.  But,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  body  so  chosen  to  represent  the  citiiens  assomed  a 
prescriptive  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  powers,  independent 
of  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  and,  in  order  eflfectoaOj  to 
fortify  thoir  usurpation,  they  obtained  the  charter  of  Elisabedi,  by 
which  the  popular  constitution  of  Bath  was  subverted,  and  insleid  of  it 
was  substitute<l  a  perpetual  oligarchy  of  self-elected  individuals. 

From  this  time  the  freemen  of  Bath  were  divided  into  two  daases ; 
the  smaller  one,  which  included  only  those  who  were  of  the  cammumiif^ 
(after  £lizabeth*s  charter  denominated  the  Corporation^)  and  the  mors 
numerous  class,  distinguished  from  the  stranger  or  inhabitant  of  other 
places  by  the  grant  of  some  trifling  local  privileges ;  of  these  the  diief 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  interest  or  privilege  of  pasture  in  the  grange 
of  Barton  or  Bath-common. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  is  obtained  either  by  servitude  or  purckatef 
or  both.  The  term  of  servitude  must  be  seven  years,  nnder  a  freenan, 
residing  in  the  city,  who  is  to  cause  the  indenture  to  be  registered 
iiithin  one  month  after  the  sealing  of  the  same,  in  default  wheredf  the 
apprentice  does  not  gain  his  citizenship  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tettn. 
The  freedom  by  purchase  can  be  granted  by  the  coiporation,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  not  less  than  £5  (£70  is,  we  believe,  generally  paid) 
into  the  coffers  of  that  body ;  of  this,  however,  the  resident  freemen  do 
not  participate. 

llie  income  of  the  corporation  arises  from  several  sources ;  sncfa  as 
the  private  baths  in  Stall-street ;  the  rent  of  the  pump  amounting  ts 
£840,  {Warners  History,  p.  337;)  assessments  for  snpf^ying  the 
inhabitants  with  water  from  the  adjoining  hills :  fines  on  the  reneml  of 
leases ;  and  the  profits  of  the  weighing  machine  in  the  Saw-close. 

The  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  confined  to  the  rectorship  of  Bath,  with 
Widcombe  annexed,  and  the  mastership  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  both 
valuable  benefices. 

The  mayor  is  allowed  the  sum  of  400  guineas  to  defray  the 
of  his  mayoralty,  chiefly  incurred  in  support  of  ancient  hospitality. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bath  arc  not  represented  in  parliament,  but  the 
corporation,  whose  members  aro  usually  kept  behw  the  number  to 
which  they  are  restricted  by  thoir  charter,  returns  two  representatives. 

Alx)ut  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  dilFcrent  tradee  exerciaed  in 
Bath  wore  in  the  hands  of  distinct  fraternities,  the  members  of  which 
wore  gowns,  had  their  processions  and  feast-days,  and  claimed  exclusive 
privilcp:cs  in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  vocations.  These  societies 
hnd  all  sprung  up  about  the  year  1600,  without  charter  or  act  of  par* 
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Kainent.  In  1765,  they  were  alt  extinguiahod  by  llio  finnnou  of  ons 
GUjoby,  a  tailor,  who  porsUled  in  following  lila  calling  within  the  pro- 
kjbited  jnrisdictioD.  A  trial  eaeued  in  a  court  of  law,  when  it  was 
datormiued  these  mushroom  companies  had  no  le^l  existence. 

There  have  been  some  royal  grants  to  Bath  subsequent  to  the  charter 
i>f  Elisnbotli,  but  their  proTisions  do  not  materially  affect  the  constitution 
«f  the  city  as  thon  eatalilishod.  In  I7!)4,  the  numlrer  of  city  justices 
iras  augmented  from  two  to  nine,  and  power  was  grantEo.!  to  two  atilnr- 
■ten,  during  the  sickness,  absence,  or  inability  of  the  mayor,  to  appoint 
■DOtfaar  alderman  to  act  in  that  capacity.* 

Corporation  of  Prestim.—PTeaton  is  a  market  town,  borough,  and 
parish.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  in  1 160,  and  the  privileges 
uul  free  customs  granted  by  this  and  subsequent  roynl  grants  woro  con- 
firmed by  charter  of  36th  of  Charles  H. 

The  body  corporate  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  seven  aldermen, 
tnd  aeTenteen  capital  Imreemcii,  who,  together,  form  the  common  council 
'•f  the  borough.  The  mayor,  and  two  town-bailtSN,  and  two  sei^antfl 
■M  elc<:I«d  annually,  upon  the  Friday  precwling  the  feitival  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  who  was  formerly  lord  of  this  to«-n,  and  tliey  are  invested, 
en  the  12th  of  October  following,  by  a  jury  of  twenty-fonr  guild  bur- 
gesses. Tlie  members  of  the  council,  with  ths  exception  of  the  mayor, 
nlain  tlieir  esnts  for  life,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  a  majority,  and 
SMcanciea  are  supplied  by  the  remaining  members.  The  town  sends 
two  representatives  to  parliament,  and  affords  the  nearest  practic&l  ex- 
KBpIo  of  Bnirereal  suffrage  in  the  kingdom  ;  every  m^e  inhabitsint, 
vrbetlwr  housekeeper  or  lodger,  who  haa  resided  six  month*  in  tho 
Inm,  and  who  has  not,  during  the  Inst  twelvemonth,  been  chargeable 
to  any  township  as  a  pauper,  Iiaving  ti  right  to  vote  fur  two  cnndidiitcs 
at  elections.  This  principle  was  established  by  a  dectskm  of  tbe  Houm 
of  Commons,  on  an  appeal,  in  tbe  yetu-  176ti,  and  haa  erer  since  been 
acted  upon. 

The  burgesses  are  entitled  by  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  to  have  a 
GviLn  Merchant,  with  the  usual  tianchises  annexed,  of  safe  transit 
through  the  kingdom,  exemption  from  toll,  pontage,  and  atallage;  lifaer^ 
to  buy  and  sell  peaceably  ;  and  power  to  hold  a  guild  for  the  renewal  of 
fraedom  to  the  burgesses,  the  confirming  of-by-lawa,  and  other  purpoaea. 
This  privilege  is  still  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity,  Por  a  long 
time  after  their  first  institution,  tbe  gtulds  were  held  at  inegulmr  perioda, 
bat  they  have  now  for  more  than  a  centnry  been  celebrated  every 
twentieth  year;  the  last  waa  hekl  in  1822.  The  serenl  trades  of 
Preston  are  incorporated.  Twenty-fire  chartered  oompaniea  go  in  pro- 
cession on  the  guild  festival. 

Corporation  of  Lichfield. — The  city  of  Lichfield  was  anciently 
govpmed  by  n  guild  and  guild-ninster,  which  had  their  tirst  establish- 
niinl  in  the  roign  of  lii<'liard  II.  in  tbe  year  1387.     Soon  after  the  dis- 
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solution  of  the  guild,  by  act  of  parliament,  2  Edwatd  VI.  m  charter  ef 
incorporation  was  granted  to  this  city  by  the  same  king ;  which  ww  to 
consist  of  two  bailiffs  and  twenty-four  burgesses ;  twelve  of  whom  had 
been  masters  of  the  guild.  Several  other  charters  were  granted  by 
succeeding  sovereigns,  the  provisions  of  which  were  oonfirmed  bj  that 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  as  now  eztstliig  deter- 
mined. 

Tliis  charter,  dated  November  5, 1664,  directs  that  two  bailiffii  alaU 
be  annually  elected  by  the  brethren  on  St.  James**  day ;  that  the  ■enior 
bailiff  shall  be  nominated  by  the  bishop,  keep  a  part  of  the  aeal  and  bo 
cscbeator ;  that  the  bailiffs,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offioeo,  shall  be 
justices  the  succeeding  year,  and  shall,  together  with  the  then  bailifliy 
hold  courts  of  record,  &c,  have  the  use  of  fines  and  dues ;  that  thaio 
shall  be  twenty-one  brethren  elected  from  among  the  citixenSy  and  ao 
called  to  aid  and  assist  the  bailifib,  as  the  common-council  of  the  city ; 
that  the  bailiff,  or  any  of  the  brethren,  shall  be  liable  to  be  remofod  bj 
a  majority  of  the  body;  and  upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any,  otheii 
shall  be  elected  by  the  like  authority.  It  empowers  the  bailiflb 
and  brethren  to  hold  courts  of  gaol  delivery ;  to  award  judgpnsnt  of 
death  or  other  punishment ;  and  also  to  elect  a  recorder,  steward,  and 
common  clerk :  but  none  of  these  officers  are  to  act  withont  having 
first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  They  may  also  annnally 
elect  a  sheriff,  and  any  one  refusing  to  serve  may  be  fined  or  impriaonady 
and  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  city. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  charters  granted  to  this  city,  the  several 
fraternities  and  Companies  were  formed  of  saddlers,  glovers,  whittawars^ 
tanners,  smiths,  bakers,  coopers,  cutlers,  &c.  A  list  of  these  and  their 
by-laws  may  be  ftmnd  in  Harwood*s  History  of  the  ''  City  and  An- 
tiquities  of  Lichfield." 

Corporation  of  Stafford. — ^The  earliest  incorporation  of  this  boroogh 
was  by  charter  of  King  John,  in  1208.  TliLs  charter  was  confirmed, 
und  new  privileges  granted,  by  that  of  Edward  VI,  under  which  the 
government  is  constituted  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  ten  com- 
mon-council men,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  sergeants-at-mace.  Tha 
borough  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  has  done  so  aince  tha 
23d  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of  election  is  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
resident  burgesses,  not  receiving  parochial  relief.  The  sons  of  bargeassa» 
and  those  who  have  served  apprentice  seven  years  in  the  borough,  have  a 
right  (ujx)n  the  demand  thereof)  to  be  made  burgesses.  Though  tha 
electors  claim  to  bo  independent  of  the  personal  in^uence  of  a  patron, 
it  appears,  from  the  declarations  of  a  lately  elected  member,  they  are 
accessible  to  an  influence  of  a  not  less  undignified  description.  Iba 
ancient  custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which  the  youngest  son  auc- 
ceods  to  property,  in  preference  to  the  elder  children,  prevails  in 
Stafford. 

Corporation  of  iVor^^am/jf on.— Northampton  is  both  a  town  incor- 
porate and  a  borough.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  and  sines 
runfirmed  by  several  successive  charters  under  different  reigns^  and  the 
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privil^«fi  or  the  town  much eaiarget!.  By  aehaitar  granted  in  the  first  of 
Kiiig  Juhn,  (he  burgessca  were  freed  from  all  toll,  laaluge,  and  inuraga 
Ihrougiiout  Enc;IaDd,  with  the  privilege  of  eDJoying  these  and  other 
liberties  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  citiKens  of  London,  pnying  into 
&e  king's  enchequor  £1'20  at  Michaelmaa,  in  every  year.  Theae  liber- 
ties were  continued  and  enlarged  by  further  grants  of  Henry  III,  and 
Edwiird  I.  By  charter  of  Henry  VII.  the  mayor  and  his  brethren, 
late  mayors,  are  to  nanie  and  choose  forty-eight  persons  of  the  inhnbi- 
tants,  which  forty-eight  parsons,  tc^ether  with  the  mayor  and  his 
bretlireo,  and  such  as  have  been  mayors  and  bailiSs,  should  hereanor 
yaarly  elect  alt  the  succeeding  mayors  and  baili&,  Before  this  period, 
it  is  staled,  in  Whalley's  History  of  fforthamplonshire.  vol.  l  p.  433, 
Ibat  the  mayor  and  bailifis  were  elected  by  tdl  the  freemen  in  St.  Giles's 
sbiirch-yard,  ihe  election  being  oflen  attended  with,  tumidts  and  quar- 
rels. By  rharler,  bearing  date  3d  August,  15th  Charles  H.  the  govGm- 
nent  of  Northampton  is  committed  to  the  mayor  and  two  bniliffs,  and 
audi  as  hare  been  mayors  and  bailiffs,  and  a  common  council  of  forty- 
eight  burgesses,  usually  called  the  company  of  forty-ei^bt :  and  of 
these,  together  with  the  recorder,  chamberlain,  and  town-clerk,  the  cor-  ' 
poration  now  consi»tR.  Those  wlio  have  served  the  oince  of  mayor  are 
nJled  aldermen.  The  recorder  and  (own  clerk  are  usually  continaed 
fbr  Life,  but  are  re-chosen  every  year,  and  at  their  first  appointment 
must  be  approved  by  the  king.  The  mayor  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  last  mayor,  and  one  other  member  of  ibe  corporation,  elected  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  bailiffs,  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
town  for  that  year.  Freemen  not  resident  may  be  elected  to  oflices  in 
the  corporalion,  and  must  pay  a  fine  if  they  refuse  to  serve. 

Northampton  sends  two  representatives  to  parliament.  The  electors, 
by  prescription,  are  every  freeman  of  the  town,  whether  resident  or 
Dot,  and  every  inhabitant  householder  not  receiving  alms.  By  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  persons  receiving  an  aoniial  dona- 
tion at  Christmas  are  disqualified  from  voting.  This,  Oldfield  remarks, 
in  his  History  of  Boroughs,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
what  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  committees,  but  expressly  con- 
trary to  the  decisions  on  the  Bedford  petitions  in  1755  and  1792  ;  when 
it  was  determined  that  persons  receiving  charily  were  not  thereby 
disqualified  from  voting,  but  that  receiving  almi  was  a  disqualification, 

Corporalion  of  Gloucester, — The  town  of  Gloucester  was  erected 
into  a  city  and  bishopric,  in  1542,  bycharterof  Henry  the  Ei^lh.  The 
iuhabitants  obtained  several  other  charters  before  and  subseqnently  to 
this  period  ;  but  that  by  which  the  city  is  now  governed  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1672,  and  cost  the  citizens  upwards  of  £600. 
By  this  charier,  the  corporation  must  consist  of  thirty  memben  at  the 
least,  but  not  to  exceed  forty,  of  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
twelve,  and  the  real  form  the  common  council.  Vacanciea  are  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  remaining  corporators ;  and  this  principle  of  self* 
election  seems  to  have  been  generally  introduced  into  the  charters  of 
municipal  bwlics  granted  in  this  and  the  tliree  preceding  reigns,  and  wm 
intended,  as    the  charters   allege,    to  avoid   the   lumultt  which  had 
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heretofore  accompanied  elections  on  more  popular  principles.  ThBrnxfOf, 
Imiliffs,  and  chamberlain,  are  chosen  by  twenty  electors,  consistiiig  of  iIn 
mayor,  aldermen,  senior  sheriff,  and  senior  members  of  the  oonman 
council.  The  other  principal  officers  of  the  city,  either  by  diaiter  or 
prescription,  are  the  high  steward,  the  recorder,  the  two  members  of 
pariiament,  the  town>clerk,  and  the  twelve  aldermen,  out  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  chosen.  That  alderman  who  was  last  elected  is  genenlly 
coroner,  and  president  of  the  hospitals. 

Every  soon  of  a  burgess  is  free-bom,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom.  Each  burgess  has  free  common  all  the  year  in  the  Townham 
and  in  Portham,  after  the  hay  is  carried  away,  which  frandiise  was  pur- 
chased of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  a.d.  1237:  also  in  Oxdose,  Mean- 
ham,  and  Little  Meadow,  after  the  first  vesture  is  taken  off.  The  finss- 
men  had  also,  anciently,  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  fishing  in  the 
Severn. 

Corporation  of  Leeds. — Leeds  was  first  incorporated  by  Charles  L 
in  1626.  A  second  charter  was  given  to  it  by  Charles  ILia  1661p 
and  a  third  by  James  II.  in  1684.  But,  in  1689,  the  second  cfaaiter 
was  restored  by  William  III.  under  which  the  town  is  at  present 
governed.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermfln,  and 
twenty-four  common-councilmen,  who  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  thsir 
body,  and  annually  elect  the  mayor  from  the  aldermen  by  a  majority  of 
votes ;  but  the  election  is  merely  pro  forma,  as  the  senior  ahlennan  is 
always  chosen.  There  are  also  a  recorder  and  town-clerk.  Tlie  mnjnr 
and  aldermen  are  justices  of  peace  within  the  borough,  wliich  is  co-es- 
(ensive  with  the  parish^  and  divided  into  ten  chapelries  or  townships,  in- 
cluding the  town  properly  so  called. 

The  character  of  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  does  not  form  an  exosfition 
to  that  of  municipal  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  is  ex- 
clusive and  intolerant:  latterly  it  has  received  a  slight  infusion  of 
Whigp^ism ;  still  we  believe  the  great  and  influential  body  of  Dissenlsin 
have  fkiled  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  abrogation  of  the  sacmaeMdl 
test,  and  continue  excluded  from  all  part  and  parcel  in  its  councils  and 
proceedings.  The  relation  indeed  in  which  the  Corporation  stands  to 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  precisely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  general 
government  to  the  people  of  the  empire.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous,  intelligent,  and  opulent  population,  of  whose  interests  and 
sentiments  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  organ  or  representative ;  the 
same  want  of  reciprocity  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  is  the 
pervading  characteristic  of  the  sway  of  the  Oligarchy.  We  need  nst 
add  that  both  require  to  be  adjusted. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  apprehend,  to  extend  our  enquiries  to  odwr 
corporate  bodies ;  those  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  will  be  snfi- 
cieiit  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  general  state  of  municipal  franchises 
and  institutions.  Our  preceiling  exposition  may  not  be  strictly  correct 
in  every  particular,  but  \vc  have  had  access  to  and  availed  ourselves  of 
the  best  information  open  to  the  public.  There  is  one  circnmstanoe 
indeed  peculiar  to  all  these  privileged  confederacies  ^  and  it  is  a  veiy 
suspicious  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it — they  are  all  apprehensive  of  in- 
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Teelig^tioa  into  tlieir  chartered  immanitics.  Wc  had  an  inBtunco  of 
thLi  ia  the  treatment  the  Rev.  Mr,  Soyer  received  from  the  BriBliil 
CkirporatioD.  This  ^iitleman  was  deairous  of  pub)i«hjng  a  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  charters  of  that  city,  apparently  fur  do  other  purpose  than  aa 
m  literary  or  antiquanan  ctuioaity.  He  applied  to  the  corporation  for 
permission  to  inspect  the  originals  in  their  posseBsion;  the  question  was 
debated  in  common-council,  and  the  application  rejused.  Wlio  could 
tell  what  might  be  the  result?  The  citizens  might  claim  some  obsolete 
ftanchises,  or  the  worshipful  body  lose  part  of  their  revenues.  Tlio 
example  of  Nowcostle-upon-TyDe  was  relied  upon.  Alter  Mr.  Braade 
had  poblished  the  history  of  that  place,  the  corporation  lost  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  town-duties.  It  is  true  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle 
had  wrongfully  levied  these  duties — but  what  of  that  ?  They  had 
alwsye  been  received,  and  paid  without  grumbling:,  till  they  incautiously 
permitted  the  historian  to  look  into  their  archifes,  and  expose  their 
injustice. 

We  shall  conclude  with  submitting  two  propositions  for  the  reform — 
for  wo  would  not  have  them  abolished  — of  Corporate  Bodies. 

i^irsi,  we  would  apply  tocorporations  the  same  talisman  of  pnnLicixr, 
both  as  respects  their  proceedings  and  finances,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  improve  the  administmtion  of  national  affairs.  An  act  of  par- 
liament for  this  purpose,  we  are  convinced,  would  be  attended  with  the 
noct  beneficial  consequences.  We  are  aware  of  no  good  reason  why 
corporate  bodies  should  be  exempt  from  the  obligfntion  imposed  on  the 
king's  ministers.  The  corporation  of  a  city  or  town  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  imperial  government  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  forward  his  annual 
atatemenls  of  debts  and  credits,  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  lays 
them  before  the  nation,  and  the  same  duty  ought  to  bo  discharged  by 
every  chamberlain,  or  other  equivalent  otiicer,  to  the  whole  city,  borough, 
guild,  or  fraternity,  by  which  he  is  nppointfd.  Such  a  reform  would 
check  negligence  and  abuse,  and  maintain  a  sjurit  of  inpiiry  into  the 
administration  of  all  corporation  funds. 

Secortdly,  we  would  abolish  the  system  of  sblf-elbctiox,  and 
render  corporations  responsible  to  the  intelligence  and  proprieiary  of  the 
communities  of  which  they  have  assumed  the  control  and  government. 
The  practice  of  breediag-in  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  ini' 
provemeut  of  public  bodies  as  of  animals  and  vegetables.  A  mutuality  of 
feeling,  a  reciprocration  of  favour  and  obligation,  an  necessary  betiraeD 
the  different  classes  of  every  society,  from  that  of  a  city  or  town  to  the 
entire  kingdom.  As  it  is,  corporations  form  SO  many  petty  oligarchies, 
scattered  through  the  country— the  mere  cess-pooU  of  all  that  is  cor- 
rupt, servile,  and  intolerant— and  the  exercise  of  whose  sway,  witirin 
their  respective  local  jurisdictions,  is  more  insulting  and  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  feudal  lords,  whose  domination  they  have  supplanted. 

These  changes  may  be  considered  by  the  apostles  of  an  expiring  fac- 
tion as  a  violation  of  cbartereil  rights,  or  "corporation  robbery,"  but 
happily  we  have  reached  a  crisis  when  eloquent  declamation  on  these 
topicN  can  no  longer  command  a  numerous  audience. 
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THE  CITY'S  ESTATE. 

Tlie  Chamber  of  London  annually  makes  a  return  to  parliament 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  corporation.  We  subjoin  an  ab- 
stract of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  city,  as  published  by  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Barrett,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1828. 

ABSTRACT   OF    THE    RECEIPTS. 

Halance  in  hand  un  the  Slst  December,  1827 649  10    8| 

iients  and  Quit  Rents 46,859  10  10 

iNIarkets,  TolU,  Oflicos,  and  Bequests,  herotufore  called 

Kent  Farms 62,S0l     7    4} 

Brokers' Rents  and  Admissions 2,657     0    0 

Freedoms  Sold b,<J0O     0    0 

Freedoms,  Fnroluients,  &c 1,301     I  lo 

Casual  Receipts    1,851  IS    5^ 

Rents  and  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames    1,272  11     6 

Sales  and  Alienations  of  Offices 50    0    0 

Fines  for  Leases   1,70116    8 

Insurances  of  Ollicers'  Lives 304  lo    g 

Interest  on  Government  Securities 1,055  10  11 

Sale  of  I'remises   82  10    0 

Money  borrowed  46,000    0    0 

£174,962    8    0| 

ABSTRACT    OF   THE    PAYMENTS. 

£  9.     d. 

Orphans' Fund 11,600    0    0 

Ivents  and  Quit  Rents,  Taxes,  &c.. •       2,350  15     11 

Mansion-IIouse  Expenses   2  964     6     0 

Kxpt'DSes  of  Magistracy  and  Police 9,938     7    5 

Expenses  of  the  seteral  Prisons Soisoo    4     1 

Conservancy  of  the  Ri?er  Thames  ....• 4,28118    0 

Artificers' and  Tradesmen's  Bills 6,350  11    4 

Market  Charges    3^704    7  10 

Law  and  Parliamentary  Expenses 5,907  11    2 

Return  of  Duty  on  Com  imported 650    S    S 

(Charitable  Donations,  Pensions,  &c 1,757    8    5 

Salaries  and  Allowances    22,744  14     1 

Disbursements — Court  of  Aldermen 395  19  19 

Disbursements — Court  of  Common  Council. 9,704  10  lOA 

I'urchase  of  the  Right  of  Alienation  of  tho  Officers  of  the 

Lord  Mayor's  Household    7,710    0  10 

Beqursts 7tjfl    5     q 

Interest  and  Annuities 13  696  10    S 

Purchase  of  Securities   . . .  t 1  070    9  10 

Debts  discharged , 16  250    0    0 

Removal  of  Fleet  Market 31*000    0    0 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1828 173  970  17    6 

'985  10     6| 

£174,062    8    04 
R.  Clark,  Chamberlain.  -^^■^— ^i^^™ 
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Dtt.  BRADT's  JNTERPRETATIO^r  OP  COMMUNITATIS, 

",  At  p«ge  455  we  alluded  to  the  tnterpretatioD  given  by  Dr.  Brady  of 
the  word  **  commonalt;,"  and  tbe  use  nuide  of  thnt  interpretation  to 
deprive  burgeseeB  at  large  of  their  olertive  rights.  So  far  as  this  matter 
is  connected  with  the  existing  state  of  corporate  bodies  we  do  not  attach 
nnch  importance  to  it ;  for  ne  think  the  merit  of  public  institutions 
ought  to  be  tried  by  their  aptitude  to  present  circumBtances,  without 
reference  to  antiquity  or  Ihoir  derivative  authority;  and  whether 
corporations  claim  the  power  they  exercise  from  right  or  atiurpatioD,  is 
of  comparative  indifference.  The  real  question  is,  can  they  be  reformed 
ftnd  made  more  conducive  to  social  utility  ?  Other  perMOS  view  these 
subjects  in  a  different  light,  and  it  is  for  them  we  refer  to  Dr.  Brady's 
commentary.  It  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
disfranchlsemeDl,  and  still  continues  the  only  legal  defence  of  municipal 
(^garchies.  The  subject  nill  be  readily  understood  by  the  following 
qttotations. 

Warwick. 
''1638.    May  31,   Mr.  Hackwill  tcporteU  rrom  tlie  Comniiltve  uf 
Pririloges  the  case  fur  this  boronjh  : 
"  Quatum, 

"  Whctktr  tht  tUclinH  lo  he  taadt  bg  llu  Mayor  and  l^oioiiioa 
Council,  or  lit/  Iht  ComswH)  ni  gmtral  t 
''  Upon  iht  Quriljoii  it  Niiu  rrmlrnf, 

"  That  the  rixht  a/  ehelion  for  (Ac  Toa-it  ef  Wantick  btlMgn  lo 
Ihe  ComiBoiiiilly." 

Commfni'  JauraaU,  4  Chat.  I. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Brady's  remarks  on  this  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons : 

"  The  ground  of  Ihii  popular  error  icu.  Thai  Ihil  ConmUtee  (natmilh- 
ilaHding  ihe  lico  great  anliquarita,  Sir  Rubert  CotlOD,  nvil  Mt.  Selden, 
ami  the  oraeU  efiaw  [ao  nifW]  Sir  Edward  Coke,  tcert  memhtrt  qfil) 
did  not  Indg  undtratand  the  meaain|;  of  Ihe  itordt  commuailatia  civils- 
tum  et  bargorum,  Ihe  coniir.oaalli/ of  citiei  and  buTghi;  ichich  always 
ligniGed  the  major,  aldermen,  und  commoD  council,  where  tket/  were  lo 
be  found,  ur  Ihe  lieicard  or  tayliff,  mitl  capital  burgesses,  or  in  ihorl  the 
guterniDg  part  qf  citite  and  totm$,  Ay  ichit  penoiu  ioectr  Ihty  Ktre  go- 
rented,  or  nainci  and  lillei  they  iccrf  caUed  amd  knomi,  tehUh  hath  bee» 
ihJicUiilly  trinced  by  ahat  hai  been  laid  btfare  in  thii  Treatise,  in  that 
tuhject.  Sit  that,  if  the  coDimunities  of  cities  and  bnrghi  had  been  truljr 
understood,  Ihe  CommiHre  ought  lo  hme  determined,  and  Iht  Monte  re' 
»6tvtd.  That  the  right  if  election  is  verji  nunii),  {f  Hst  an  moef,  or  all  eitiei 
ami  barghi,  ought  to  kare  ruled  in  Iht  governing  fori  of  them,  which  it 
oftrnya  a  leleit  nuinher." — Treatise  of  Cities  and  Boroaghs,  By  Robert 
Rrady,  Doitur  in  Phyeick,  1704. 
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Dr.  Brady  posscBsed  considerable  shrewdness,  and  his  situation  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  a£forded  him  opportunity  for 
learned  research,  but  it  did  not  become  him  to  speak  contemptnousl j  of 
such  men  as  Cotton,  Coke,  and  Selden ;  nor  had  he  good  grounds  for 
the  inference  he  made,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  fitun  another 
part  of  his  "  Treatise  :"— 

'<  In  the  29th  qf  Edward  the  First,  John  Blund  teas  ek9$en  Magar  per 
Commune  CoQBilium  Elye  Russell  tunc  Mi^oriSy  and  the  Aldermen  there 
named,  and  the  Sher{ff$,  per  assensum  Duodecim  probonmi  hominum 
singularom  Wardamm,  by  assent  qf  Twelve  good  Men  ^f  everff  Wmrd* 
In  the  Zlstofthe  same  King,  aiso  in  the  %%d  and  %9d,  John  Lincoln  mnd 
John  Blund  were  the  third  and  fourth  time  chosen,  hy  Twehe  bonos  &  le- 
gales  homines  de  qualibet  Warda  summonitos ;  tw^ve  good  and  Uwjni 
men  summoned  out  of  every  Ward"— Ibid,  p.  22. 

By  a  reference  to  page  12  of  Newell's  ^*  Evidence  of  the  Elective 
Franchise  in  London,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Brady  has  not  given  the  27th 
and  28th  of  Edward  the  First,  because  both  those  records  prove  that 
those  elections  were  made  by  the  whole  commonalty ;  he  also  puts  the 
3 1st  of  Edward  I.  in  the  sleight  of  hand  way, — In  the  3lit  of  the  same 
King — and  there  leaves  it,  for  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  elecdoa 
in  that  year  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  29th»  while  he  most 
have  known  that  the  record  of  that  year  shews,  that  the  election  was  made 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sherifiFs,  and  the  whole  commonalty.  He  also 
states  that  John  Lincoln  and  John  Blund  were  a  third  and  fonrth  time 
chosen,  whereas  John  Lincoln  never  was  a  mayor  at  all.  This  is  quite 
enough  for  the  accuracy  and  authority  of  this  learned  **  Doctor  in 
Phj-sick/' 
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COMPENSATIONS,  REVERSIONS, 
HALF-PAY,   AND  SUPERANNUATIONS. 


So  far  we  bare  penetrated  into  the  receeaea  of  the  Oligarchy  t  Our 
fint  entrance  was  into  Holy  Church,  passioj^,  with  ftar  aod  Irem- 
bling,  through  the  Tenerable  catliiMlrals,  the  collegiate  o(itabli«huionts, 
dw  itBllfl,  chapters,  cloistera,  imti  pnrsons^ea — glancing,  ae  wc  proceeded, 
at  the  lawn  sleeves,  silk  aprons,  shovel-hats,  BOrpUcea,  hat-bamls,  anil 
gloves.  Next  we  ventured  into  the  precincia  of  royriky,  surveying- 
the  pomp  and  ^rgeous  pageants  of  courts  and  palaces ;  loitering,  as  we 
went  nlong,  in  the  pleasant  retreats,  in  the  woods  and  forests,  the 
manora,  chases,  and  crown-lands ;  afterwards  we  entered  the  domains 
of  feudality,  looking  over  the  inheritances  and  possesrtions  of  the  Percys, 
the  Wcniworths,  Cavendishes,  Pelhams,  and  other  lords  of  the  soil. 
Next,  we  plnnged  into  the  rookery  among  the  wigs  and  gowns,  the 
owls  and  owlets  of  Westminster ;  passing  over  thence  into  the  treasury, 
the  exchequer,  and  admiralty ;  Irom  which  we  proceeded  eastward  into 
the  purlieus  of  the  India  House  and  Hireadneedle-street ;  and  finally 
concluded  our  exploratory  researches  among  the  muBimettti,  charters, 
trusts  and  rcveoucs  of  Companies,  Guilds,  and  Corporations. 

After  all  this  long  and  devious  tour,  without  mentioning  sundry  off- 
sets and  ramblings  by  the  way,  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  only  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  System;  they  comprehend  only  its  g«o- 
graphy^its  general  departments  and  divisions— and  know  nothii^ 
of  the  various  living  creatures — the  birds  and  beasts,  and  creepii^ 
things  it  contains.  Our  next  object,  therefore,  will  be,  to  introduce 
thcni  into  the  menagerie  of  placemen,  pensionera,  sinacnriats,  rever- 
sionists,  compensationists,  superannuationisls,  and  whatnot;  first,  de- 
scribing their  classes,  genera,  and  species  ;  and,  afterwards,  concluding 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  names  and  qualities.  This  department  of  our 
work  will  be  found  a  museum  of  rarities,  embracing  every  link  in  the 
human  creation,  every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children,  like 
the  ark  of  Noiih,  there  has  been  nothing  loo  great  or  mean  in  nature  to 
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find  admission.  It  exhibits  all  the  vice,  the  caprice,  and  injustice,  of 
aristocratic  government :  the  highest  services  to  the  state  almost  without 
notice,  and  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Crown  lavished  on  profligacy,  ser- 
vility, and  intrigue.  It  exhibits  indolence  and  luxury  devouring  tibe 
bread  for  which  poverty  and  industry  have  toiled,  and  fbr  which  tbsy 
are  now  starving.  It  exhibits  the  strength,  arcana,  and  machinery  of 
the  English  government.  It  is  a  real  picture  of  our  boasted  constita- 
tlon — if  not  by  law,  as  by  practice  established  ;  and  is  a  source  whence 
a  foreigner  may  draw  far  more  correct  notions  of  the  checks,  balances, 
and  supports  of  the  government,  than  from  the  visionary  and  panegy- 
rical descriptions  of  olackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  public  cormorants,  let  ns  briefly  describe 
their  orders  and  degrees,  beginning  with  the  host  of  placemen  filling 
the  public  offices. 

From  returns  to  parliament,  it  appears  there  are  22,912  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  departments,  whose  salaries  amount  to  £2,788,907.* 
This  does  not  include  the  immense  number  of  penons  employed  in 
courts  of  law,  the  royal  household,  nor  the  colonies,  and  which,  if 
included,  would  almost  double  the  number  of  functionaries  and  their 
emoluments.  The  following  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  principal 
branches  of  revenue,  in  which  this  vast  army  of  tax-gatherers  and  col- 
lectors is  distributed,  and  a  comparison  of  their  relative  numbers  and 
emoluments  in  1797  and  1827. 

YEAR  1797,       YEAH  1827. 

Offlcct.  No.  of  Penont.    Salsriet.         No.orPenoai.   Salnfca. 

Customs.. ..United  Kingdom  ...  6,004t..  £388,648  ....  11,S46  ..  £INM,7iO 

Excise    Ditto 6,580  ....413,281   ....     6^91  •.••768J0S 

Stamps  ....Ditto 521   ....  78,746  ....       619  •••.114,^ 

Taxes Ditto 291  ....  68,831  ....        347  ••••  74,199 

Post-Office.  .G  reat  Britain 957  ... .  64,030  ....     1,377  •  • .  •  86^9 

Ditto Ireland 163  ....     9,278  ....       833  ••••  Sl,991 

An  important  consideration  is  the  comparative  remuneration  of  place- 
men in  1797  and  at  present.  In  the  year  1797  there  were  16,267 
persons  employed  in  the  public  departments ;  and  they  received 
£1,374,561  a  year.  In  1827  there  were  22,912  persons,  and  they 
received  £2,788,907  :  the  average  income  of  each  individmd  was  £84 
in  1797,  and  about  £121  in  1827,  bemg  at  the  rate  of  thirty-tkree 
per  cent,  increase  of  salary. 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  552,  Session  1828. 

t  The  Custom  returns  for  this  year  are  incorrect,  owing  to  the  retoraa  for  Ae 
Port  of  London  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814.  The  penons  emiofed 
in  the  Port  of  London,  in  1815,  were  2,043.  The  return  of  the  amoontof  sala- 
ries, at  the  two  periods,  is  accurate.  To  obviate  another  objection,  It  nost  be 
observed,  that  in  1806-7,  and  18,  fees  to  the  annual  amonnt  of  £49,099  weie 
abolished,  and  equivalent  salaries  substituted.  This,  however,  aooonals  only 
for  a  very  small  part  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  charge  of  tUs  department. 
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Now,  cHii  any  just  cause  be  aMigaeil,  why  the  whole  mtuM  of  sala- 
ries shonld  nut  he  mihitied  tu  the  nta  of  1797,  theri^by  i^fTecting  a 
Mving  of  upwards  uf  oue-ihird  in  nn  expenditure  of  £2,788,907  per 
■nnum.  All  the  reaMiiB  which  hnve  ever  heen  olieged  for  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  pay  of  public  Bervanta  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  price  of 
irheut  in  consequence  of  the  com  lawa  is  rather  higher  in  \fiZ2  than  in 
1797  ;  but  manufactured  articles  and  articlea  of  domeetic  use  ore  mostly 
ooe-thii-d  or  two-thirds  cheaper  than  in  1797.  How  much  belter 
circuniBtBiiced  are  placemen  now  than  in  1810;  in  that  year  there 
were  22,931  poiBona  receiving  £2.822,727,  averaging  about  the  same 
income  as  in  1827  :  but.  at  the  fonner  period,  wheat  waa  I05t.  a  quar- 
ter; while,  at  present,  it  is  61s.  a  quarter.  Why  should  tho«e  who 
lire  on  the  taxes  enjoy  such  ndTantagee  over  those  who  pay  them  '< 
Rents,  profits,  wages,  every  description  of  income,  the  prodoce  of 
indnstry  and  capital,  has  fallen  at  least  one-third  since  1810,  and  why 
ibould  not  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public  be  compelled  to  retrench  in 
va  equal  ratio  ?  Do  not  let  a  sufferinp;  community  be  insulted  by  the 
declaration,  that  there  is  no  room  for  retrenchment — that  it  has 
dready  been  carried  to  the  utmost  limit.  Here  is  the  proof  to  the  con- 
tnry;  here  it  ia  shown  that,  without  the  least  injustice  to  individuals. 
Id  the  single  item  of  ^alauiks,  one  million  per  annum  might  be 
MTed,  whicli  is  nearly  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  window-duties, 
and  more  than  double  the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  on  newspapers,  adver- 
tisemciits,  and  knowledge  1 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  clerks — the  mere  underlings  of  office — tliat  wo 
wish  lo  sec  exclusively  curtailed  ;  it  is  the  vultures  of  the  system  whom 
we  wish  to  see  scotched — the  chairmen  of  boards — the  commissionera 
of  stamps,  of  the  excise,  the  customs,  and  nsBessed  taxes— the  joint 
aecretaries  of  the  1'reasury — the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer — the  great 
officers  of  the  king's  household — the  judges,  masters,  registrars,  secre- 
tary of  bankrupt,  prothonotaries,  filacers,  and  custos  brevium  in  the 
courts  of  law — the  comptrollers,  paymasters,  treasurers,  solicitors  of 
taxes,  and  solicitors  of  stamps :  it  ia  these,  the  gi«at  birds  of  prey, 
whom  we  Rrst  wish  to  be  brought  down,  and  then  the  inferior  race  may 
be  pounced  upon. 

The  increase  in  salaries  is  not  confined  to  civil  offices ;  it  extends 
equally  to  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  pay  and  allowances.  In  all 
these  branches  of  service,  there  has  been  a  great  augmentation  in  conie- 
qnence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which  is  a  reason  that  can 
be  no  longer  urged  against  reduction.  In  1792,  the  pay  of  a  private 
aoldier  in  the  regular  infantry  was  only  £9  :  2  :  6  for  365  days ;  it  is 
now  £18  ;  fi.  The  pay  of  the  regular  cavalry  has  been  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  pay  of  a  commander  in  the  nary,  in  1792, 
was  20s.  per  diem ;  in  1829,  60s.  per  diem.  The  allowance  to  the 
widow  of  a  colonel,  in  1792,  was  £50  per  annum  ;  in  1827,  £90  per 
annum.*     A  similar  scale  of  augmentation  has  been  applied  to  almost 

*  Parlianentarr  Taper,  No.  1194,  Session  tSSO. 
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every  other  class ;  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  all  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rate  before  the  war.  The  productive  orders  of  aocuity 
have  long  since  been  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  those  who  live  oo 
the  produce  of  their  industry  must  follow  them.  While  the  tide  was 
at  flood  all  officers  and  placemen  were  wafted  too  high  on  the  both ; 
now  the  tide  has  fallen,  they  must  either  voluntarily  glide  or  sapuialy 
wait  to  be  forced  into  the  common  channel. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  public  service  is  piuraliiiei. 
When  a  single  individual  can  adequately  discharge  the  duties  of  bolf  • 
dozen  different  offices,  the  duties  of  these  offices  most  be  either  veiy 
small  or  unimportant,  and  consequently  some  of  them  might  either  bo 
abolished  or  united,  and  the  salaries  saved  or  reduced.  It  is  uniieeoo- 
sary  to  cite  examples  of  either  civil,  judicial,  or  military  plurelitios ; 
they  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  our  List  of  Places.  The  Whig 
ministers  have  consolidated  some  offices :  they  have  also  abolished  somo 
offices,  and  reduced  the  salaries  of  others :  the  changes  they  have  intro- 
duced or  contemplated  we  shall  notice  in  a  separate  section ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  they  have  determined  to  act  on  the  general  principle  oC 
reducing  all  salaries  and  emoluments  to  the  standard  existing  prior  to 
the  war.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  why  this  course  ohonld 
not  be  followed.  Look  at  the  enormous  fall  in  the  priceo  of  Sheffidd 
cutlery  and  Birmingham  hardwares  recently  published!  All  artidoo 
of  domestic  use  and  consumption,  except  breads  have  fallen  in  • 
corresponding  proportion,  and  many  of  them  have  fallen  greatly  beknr 
the  prices  they  were  at  in  1797.  In  1797  the  average  price  of  ougmrt 
percwt,  was  608.;  in  1832  it  is  only  238.  per  cwt;  in  1797  ooflbo 
was  124s.,  in  18.32  it  is  33b.  6d.;  sheeting  calicoes  in  1797  wwo 
Is.  6d.  per  yard,  in  1832  sixpence:  bi-oad  cloth  22s.  6d.  per  yard  in 
1797,  in  1832  nine  shillings;  iron  per  ton  in  1797  £23,  in  1833 
£5:10.  While  the  prices  of  these  articles  have  fallen  from  60  to  75 
per  cent,  below  what  they  were  in  1797,  tlie  price  of  com  has  rtsm. 
In  1797,  the  average  price  was  44s.  per  quarter  at  Mark-lane;  ia 
January  1832  it  was  6  Is.  6d.  These  aro  tlie  different  results  of  /ret 
and  restricted  trade — free,  as  respects  manufactures — restricted  as 
respects  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  price  of  tea  has  been  kept  up  from  the  same  cause — ^monopoly 
in  the  East  India  Company.  The  high  price  of  com  is  no  reosoa 
whatever  for  not  returning  to  the  standard  before  the  war,  because  tbo 
high  price  is  voluntar}*— the  result  of  the  selfish  and  pernicious  policy 
of  the  Aristocracy  ~  of  those  who  chiefly  profit  not  only  by  the  exoriiituit 
price  of  com,  which  they  have  artificially  created,  but  by  exorbitant 
salaries. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  HALF-PAY  AND   CIVIL    SUPERAMNUATIOVt. 

The  sums  expended  under  the  head  of  Dead  Weighty  consisting  of 
retired  fiill-pay,  half-pay,  civil  superannuations,  and  allowances  to  the 
army  and  navy,  are  equal  to  the  revenue  of  many  powerful  states.     Tbo 
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■umber  of  mililary  officer*,  on  full-pay.  ia  6,173:  iho  number  uf 
militaiy  otficerB  on  half-pay,  in  6,009.  In  the  navy,  tliora  ait  a.SZH 
otGcere :  of  this  number,  200  are  adtnimla,  of  whom  only  (en  are  in 
actual  service ;  803  are  captains,  of  whom  only  eeventy-mne  are  em- 
ployed ;  836  are  conimandeni,  of  whom  only  seventy  are  employed ; 
ami  3,689  are  lieutenantii,  of  whom  only  669  are  employed.  The  tnlnl 
•am  annually  paid  in  retired  full-pay,  half  pay,  Buperaonuations,  pen- 
uons,  and  allowauceB  to  officers  in  the  armj'  and  ordnance ;  to  militiu- 
■djulaote,  local-militia- adju (ants,  and  aerjeant'majora ;  to  foreignere  an 
half-pay,  and  to  foreigners  receiring  pensions.  Sec.  is  £3,314,63'2:1T:T.* 
The  total  sum  annually  pavable  under  aimilar  lieoda  in  the  navv,  in 
£1,583,797:16:10.  The'  Dead  Weight  altogether,  including' tile 
auperaanuutiona,  grants,  and  pensions,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
Excise,  Customs,  Treasury,  Stamp,  Tax  Offices,  Revenue,  and  Mili- 
tary Boards,  £5,3(33,640  :  7  :  1 1  ^.f 

Such,  in  addition  to  the  public  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  the 
conflagrations  and  special  commissions,  is  the  faial  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic government;  of  that  gxivernmenl  which  vainly  sought  to  uvert 
domwiic  reform  by  foreign  war  and  iuterreniion ! 

There  is,  however,  something  so  peculiar  in  the  Dead  Weight,  that 
it  deserves  more  pnrticular  investigation.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
doring  a  period  of  peace  and  reduced  establishments,  and  more  enpe- 
<aally  by  the  deaths  of  annuitants,  that  the  burthen  imposed  on  the 
oomrounity  under  this  head  would  have  been  lightened.  But  it  is  not 
K>;  the  Dead  Weight  is  too  good  a  thing  for  the  Aristocracy  to  bo  suf- 
fered to  expire,  and  it  seems  likely  to  be,  at  least,  ca-exi«lent  with  the 
■yst«m  which  created  it.  In  1822,  this  precious  entail  of  the  Borough- 
mongers'  war  expenditure  amounted  to  £5,2)^9,037,!  which  ie  only  te^, 
by  £74,553  per  annum,  than  it  was  in  March,  1830.  All  the  time  go- 
vernment was  loud  and  unceasing  in  professiooa  of  economy,  of  a  desire 
to  reduce  every  possible  ciiargc, — lo  make  every  possible  saving ;  yet, 
in  face  of  all  this,  one  great  and  most  objectionable  branch  of 
expense,  under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  reiluction,  was  actually 

All  the  extravagance  of  which  we  complain  has  resuUed  from  a 
negligent^not  tu  say  dclibeiale— and  indefensible  system  of  profusion. 
We  do  not  complain  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  who  are 
actually  worn^ut  or  disabled  in  the  public  service,  no  more  than  we 
complain  of  supporting,  by  a  poor-rale,  the  aged  and  infirm  in  civil  life ; 
but  we  may  juiitly  complain  of  supporting  those  who  are  in  health  and 
strength, --who  never  served  their  country,  and  have  no  claim  on  its 
gratitude.  The  half-piy  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  the  present  plan, 
is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  is  not  a  lemvneralion  for  past  ttrvice ; 
since  every  holder  of  a  commission,  though  he  bos  held  it  only  for  a  day 
or  an  hour,  is  as  much   entitled  to  claim  half-pay,  when  not  actually 
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employed,  as.  another  who  has  served  for  twenty  years.  Such  being 
the  rule  of  the  service,  ought  not  government  to  have  adopted  eveiy 
precaution  against  the  multiplication  of  claimants ;  ought  it  not  to  hsre 
guarded  against  new  admissions  into  the  naval  and  military  departments, 
while  there  remained  officers  in  abundance  on  half-pay  able  to  fill  op 
every  vacancy  ?  Their  conduct  has  been  the  reverse  of  so  obvious  a 
principle.  Thousands  of  new  commissions  have  been  given  away  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  upwards  of  16,000 
officers  in  both  branches  of  service  totally  unemployed.  Hence  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Dead  Weight.  The  Aristocracy  look  upon  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Church,  and  Public  Offices,  as  so  many  brandies 
of  their  patrimony,  and  that  a  reduction  in  them  would  lessen  the 
amount  of  patronage,  diminish  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
younger  children,  illegitimate  oftpring,  collateral  relatives,*  favoarites, 
and  dependents. 

Besides  the  granting  of  first  commissions,  other  causes  have  operated 
to  keep  up  the  amount  of  the  Dead  Weight  Previous  to  the  year 
1 820,  no  half-pay  was  payable  to  officers  holding  any  other  office,  chril 
or  military,  under  the  crown;  but  this  regulation  did  not  extend  to 
officers  on  full-pay ,  the  receipt  of  which  was  compatible  with  the 
holding  of  civil  employment.  Another  regulation,  previous  to  1818, 
was  tlmt  widows  should  not  be  allowed  pensions,  unless  their  hnsbtnds 
had  been  on  full  pay ;  and  all  widows  having  pensions  ceased  to  reodre 
them  if  they  married.  Further,  in  the  Navy,  a  widow  lost  her  pen- 
sion if  her  income  from  any  other  source  equalled  twice  its  amount. 
All  these  regulations  have  been  abrogated  ;^  and  the  consequence  has 
been  an  annual  increase  of  charge  to  the  amount  of  £147,624 ;  and  a 
loss  to  the  public  from  1818  of  upwaids  of  £1,300,000. 

What  we  have  said  will,  we  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  enable  our 
readers  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Dead  Weight,  and  the  causes 
of  its  longevity.  We  shall  proceed  with  other  subjects,  first  referring 
to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  Half-Pfty  and 
Superannuation  Expenditure. 

SINECURES,    REVERSIONS,    AND    PENSIONS. 

Sinecures  are  offices  without  employment !  The  bare  descriptioa  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  appointments  like  these ;  but  how  ior 
fatuated  the  government  must  be,  which  obstinately  retains  them  amidst 
a  discontented  and  famishing  population.  Let  us  shortly  inquire  into 
the  origin  and  present  state  of  these  corruptions. 

Sinecures  have  mostly  originated  from  changes  in  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, from  alterations  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  the  adni* 
nistration  of  justice,  and  partly  from  the  unions  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  ought  all  to  have  ceased  with  the  duties  attached  to  them ;  but 
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haTO  lieea  kept  Dp  for  sake  of  patronngc.  Of  the  first  dexcription  of 
sinecures,  the  office  of  master  of  the  hawks,  in  the  rojal  lious^hold, 
held,  with  a  salary-  of  £I,;392.  by  tlio  Duke  of  St.  AlbatiB,  is  an  ex- 
ample.  The  chief-justices  in  Eyre,  with  salaries  nmounting  to  £4,>?fi'i, 
have  been  kept  up  for  centuries,  after  such  a  mode  of  adminiaterin^ 
the  laws  had  terminated.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  a  host  of  olfirea 
of  which  the  holders,  without  employment  or  raspoiiBiliility,  have  only 
to  receive  their  salaries  and  emoliimenU.  Of  this  class  are  the  offices  of 
Vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  held  by  general  Lord  Calhcart ;  the  Keejtor 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scothmd,  held  liy  the  late  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
islralty,  Lord  Melville  ;  the  offices  of  Keeper  of  the  Signet  and  Re^ster 
of  Sasincs,  held  by  the  brotlier  of  Lord  Melville;  the  ofiice  of  Chan- 
ceUor  of  Scotland,  held  by  lieutenant-general  tlie  Earl  of  Roulyn  ;  And 
tite  office  of  Justice- general  of  Scotland,  held  by  the  late  Lord  Chnni- 
berlun,  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  All  these  are  absolute  iinecurea,  with 
anlaricM  varying  from  £1500  to  £5000  per  annum.  The  offices  of  Chief 
Jtistices-io-Eyre,  now  held  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  Grenviile,  are  to  cease  with  existing  interests ;  but  when  that  will 
be  no  one  can  tell,  since  many  of  these  lucrative  uppotntmcnts  have 
been  made  hereditary  in  particular  families,  or  patent  offices  granted 
for  a  long  term  of  years. 

Next  to  abeolute  sinecures  are  offices  of  which  the  Balaries  are  vastly 
dtaproportioned  to  the  employment,  and  of  which  the  dntiea  tire  dis- 
charged wholly  by  deputy.  This  forms  a  very  numerous  class.  As 
■pecimens  may  be  mentioned,  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  held 
by  Lord  Grenviile,  with  a  salary  of  £4000 ;  the  KegistmrBhip  of  the 
Admiralty,  held  by  Lord  Arden,  with  an  income,  during  the  war,  of 
£10,500;  the  four  Tellerships  of  the  Exchequer,  each  with  salaries  of 
£2700;  and  the  fuur  Clorkships  of  the  Pells,  with  salimes  of  £1500, 
held  by  the  Bathursis,  Dondasses,  and  Percevala.  In  the  department* 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Revenue,  are  numerous  sinecures,  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  extinguished. 

But  the  COURTS  OF  justice  present  the  most  rank  and  unweeded 
garden  of  lucrative  olfices   without  employment,  or  of  which   the  em- 

?loyment  is  executed  by  di^puty.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  ia  Lord 
^lenborough,  who  is  clerk  iu  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  an  in- 
come of  £9,625 ;  he  is  also  caslo*  breviitm  of  the  same  court.  This 
pompous  man  throw  out  an  insolent  threat,  last  session,  on  some  com- 
ment being  made  on  the  heavy  contributions  levied  by  legal  sinecuriats 
on  suitors  for  justice.  Lord  Kenyon  is  joint  custos  brevium  with  Lord 
Ellcnboroutrh,  with  an  income  of  £3,696;  and  his  lordship's  brother, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  is  filazer  and  clerk  of  outlawries,  with 
emoluments  avemginpr  £7,000  a  year.  Next,  ia  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
sealer  in  the  King's  Bench,  £2,888,  though  we  dare  say  his  grace  never 
sealed  a  writ  in  his  life,  nor  ever  once  entered  the  dark  and  dirty  hole  in 
Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  that  function  ia  performed  by  his  repre- 
stnlHtive.  Charles  Short,  clerk  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  King's 
ISench,  receives  from  /res,  £5,172  per  annum.     What  can  be  the 
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grave  and  responsible  duties  of  Mr.  Short  to  entitle  him  to  this  enonnou 
tribute,  we  cannot  precisely  stite.  Again  ;  there  is  John  Waters,  clerk 
to  the  chief  justice,  from  fees^  £2,169.  Lord  Tenterden  receirei 
£10,000  a  year  as  chief  judge  of  this  court;  but  his  lordship's  office  is 
no  sinecure,  whatever  may  be  the  offices  held  by  his  son  and  nephew, 
who  receive,  respectively,  £'2,985,  and  £1,000  per  annum. 

Let  us  next  step  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  we  pass  over  the 
judges,  whose  salaries  are  well  known,  and  perhaps  not  g^atly  to  be 
complained  of.     Not  so  with  others.     The  three  prothonotaries  have 
returned  their  emoluments  at  £7,800,  *'  or  thereabouts ^^^  arising  from 
*'  ancient  fees,  payable  solely  by  suitors.''*    Mr.  Mansfield,  filacer  of  the 
court,  receives  £1,450  for  filing  writs  and  affidavits,  taking  bail,  and 
other  small  matters.     Keene  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  warrants, 
£1,252;  W.  Woodroffe,  Esq.  associate  of  the   chief  justice,  £1,198; 
the  custos  hreiium^  Sir  E.  Mostyn  and  partners,  from  fees  on  actions, 
£1 ,122 ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  William  R.  H.  Brown,  Esq.  warden  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  '*  £2,000,  or  something  upwards" — the  words  of  the 
return.   The  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  called  the  **  Mint  of  justice;** 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mint  for  coining  into  enormous  fees  tlie  cflfects  of 
minors,  legatees,  bankrupts,  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics.    The  office 
of  the  chief  foe-gatherer  of  the  court  is  about  to  be  regulated ;  that  is,  in 
lieu  of  gleaning  £15,000  a-year  from  writs,  petitions,  supersedeas,  frc. 
the  Jiord  Chancellor  is  to  be  ))aid  a  fixed  salary  to  an  equal  amount. 
Tlic  emoluments  of  the  Rev.  Thom^«is  Thurlow  amounted,  in  the  year 
1830,  to  £8,502,  as  patentee  of  bankrupts  ;  and  the  emoluments  of  ths 
same  Reverend  Person,  in  the  same  year,   as  clerk   of  the  hanaper, 
amounted  to  £2,500.     The  sinecures,  or  offices  nearly  sinecures,  in  this 
court,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  bo  content  with  indicating' them  in 
clusters,  referring  to  the  List  of  Places  for  particulars.     The  ten 
masters,  whose  chief  duties  consist  in  three  or  four  hours*  attendance 
per  day,  in  adjusting  accounts  and  swearing  affidavits,  receive  each,  on 
the  average,  £4,500  per  annum;  and  their  chief  clerks,  each,  £1,400 
a-year.     The  Six  Clerks,  as  they  are  termed,  are  nothing  more  than 
sinecurists,  and  thoir  incomes  average  £  1 ,200  each.   The  Registrar  levies 
£4,8G1  in  fees,  for  copying  proceedings  in  equity,  and  the  master  of 
tiic  Report  Office  as  much,  though  his  duties  are  of  the  same  humble 
description,  performed  by  hireling  quill-dri\'ers,  who  receive  less  than  • 
curate's  stipend.    Our  task  would  never  be  finished,  were  we  to  pursue  our 
inquiries  minutely  through  the  entire  labyrinth  of  law  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     lulinburgh  presents  similar  enormities  in  judicial  administra- 
tion, in  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  keeper  of  signet,  and  register  of 
sasines,  the  clerks  of  ^:ossions,  sheriffis*  clerks,  «SL'c.     Dublin  has  also  her 
flight  of  vultures  perched  on  the  temple  of  Astra',  under  the  denomination 
of  masters  in  chancery,  pi-othonotarics,  clei  k  of  the  hnnaper,  and  clerks  of 
papers,  and  what  not.    In  the  provinces  justice  is  impeded  by  clerks  of  the 

peace,  appointed  by  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  and  who  have  princeljr 
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etnolnments.  Tlicn  what  purlieus  of  sinecitrism  there  are  in  the  counties 
palatine  and  dnehy  courts  of  Ijuinister,  Durham,  iLnd  Cornwall,  io  the 
nominal  cdpacitieH  of  chancellors,  registrars,  receivers,  attorney  and 
Mriicitor-generals,  niulitoni,  kind's  counsel,  ushera,  and  other  mimicry  of 
die  Te^\  and  imperial  government ! 

KooH'ing,  as  we  da,  ivhitt  a  gmdation  of  pillogo  the  course  of 
jiMtice  ia  in  this  country;  knowing'  how  the  uiiforlunato  suitor  \s  fleeced 
at  every  step  of  his  proceeding,  by  the  hiirpieB  of  the  law;  knowing  all 
this,  we  do  often  wonder  at  the  proneness  of  our  countrymea  to  litiga^ 
tioD,  and   cannot  behold,  without  both   surprise   and   indignation,     ' 


readinesa  with  which  they  furnish  pabulum  to  the  monstroua  legal  eX' 
loTtioDBwe  hare  shortly  indicated.  We  hear  much  said  about  the  "hells" 
erf  St.  J Bmes'a -street,  and  of  the  "  hells  "  of  Bond-street,  where  brainless 
creatures  are  stripped  of  their  fortunes  ;  but  are  these  more  ruinous  and 
plundering  than  others,  under  a  very  different  nanie,  in  the  vicinity  of 
CHianccry-lane,  Temple-bar,  and  Palace-yard  ? 

We  pass  on  to  another  description  of  sinecures,  under  (he  titles  of 
Mvernors,  lieutenant -governors,  town -adjutants,  town- majors,  coneta- 
Um,  gunners,  wardens,  lord-wardens,  and  God  knows  what  beside,  of 
Ae  cities,  towns,  forts,  caetles,  garrisons,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Berwick -on-Tweed,  Chester,  Hull,  Blackness-Castle,  Dover- 
Castle,  Edinburgh-Castle,  W aimer- Castle,  and  Tilbury-Fort,  are  ex- 
unples  of  these  appointments,  and  which  cost  the  country  upwards  of 
£35,000  per  annum.*  Numerous  commiesionerH  of  revenue,  comp- 
trollers, inspcctois  of  taxes,  and  distributors  of  stamps,  are  little  more 
than  sinecurbts,  the  duties,  where  any  exist,  being  discharged  by 
deputies.  But  the  chief  nidas  of  sinecuTM  ia  in  the  Colonies.  The 
duties  of  nearly  all  offices  in  (he  West  Indies,  civil  or  judicial,  arc  di«- 
charged  by  deputy,  while  the  principal  resides  in  England.  They  form  an 
immense  branch  of  patronage'  to  llie  crown.  It  is  im|iiji,pible  W  esli- 
mate  correctly  their  total  value,  the  incomes  being  paid  in  fees,  received 
by  the  deputy,  who  stipulates  to  pay  a  fi.\ed  annual  sum  to  the  principal. 
The  total  value  of  colonial  sinecures,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Malta,  has  been  estimated 
at  £76,.54f5. 

The  subjoined  statement,  taken  from  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  C-ominitlce  of  Public  Expenditure  in  1809,  shews  the  net  value  of 
the  principal  sinecures  in  (he  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  otherwise.  It  is 
now  twenty-two  years  since  this  repoit  was  made ;  and  during  that  long 
iuterval,  we  doubt  whether  the  profits  of  a  single  sinecure  have  been 
saved  to  the  public;  some  which  we  have  noticed  are  to  cease  on  the 
termination  of  existing  interests.  The  offices  of  patentee  of  bankrupts, 
and  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  of  justice-general  in  Scotland,  and  a  few 
more,  have  been  abolished  ;  but  then  the  holders  are  to  have  compenta- 
tions ;  GO  that,  we  repeat,  we  doubt  whether,  by  the  extinction  of  sine- 
cures, the  community  has  been  saved  a  farthing ;  and  this  monstrous 
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abu8e  is  just  as  flagrant  as  ever,  to  the  everlasting  reproach  of  the  mem- 
bora  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  have  not  raised  their  voices,  not 
only  once  but  many  times,  against  the  further  toleration  of  this  shame- 
less robbery,  under  any  shape  or  pretext.     Here  b  the  retom  to  which 
we  have  referred: — 

Sinecures  in  the  English  Law  Courts,  mostly  in  the  gift  of  the         £ 

Judges 6S^0S 

Sinecures  in  England,  not  in  Law  Courts   11S,589 

Ditto  in  Scotland 9S.5SS 

Ditto  in  Ireland 76,4Sft 

To  which  add  Colonial  Sinecures ••  76/S46 

£856,5S5 

Having  spoken  of  Sinecures,  we  come  next  to  their  natural  off- 
spring— Reversions.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  holders  of  situa- 
tions, to  which  large  emoluments  and  no  duties  were  attached,  should 
not  only  wish  to  preserve  them  during  their  lives,  but  also,  if  possible, 
transmit  them  to  their  relatives  and  friends  after  death :  hence  originated 
grants  in  reversion.  Another  reason,  however,  may  be  assigned; 
ministers  not  having  situations  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satisfy  all  their 
adherents,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them  by  anticipation.  Those  for  whom 
they  could  not  immediately  provide,  they  satisfied  by  obtaining  grants 
from  the  king,  making  them  the  heirs  of  places  at  the  death  of  the 
present  possessors.  Sometimes  these  reversions  were  granted  to  two  or 
three  persons  at  once;  first  to  one,  and  if  he  or  she  should  die,  to 
another ;  and  if  he  or  she  should  die,  to  another ;  in  this  way  have  been 
granted  most  of  the  places  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years  to  come,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  legal  sinecures  in 
England. 

The  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  appoint  persons  to  offices  who  were,  perhaps, 
yet  in  the  nursery,  and  of  whose  future  capabilities  it  was  impossible 
to  have  any  knowledge.  To  bo  sure,  many  of  these  reversionary  situ- 
ations had  no  duties  attached  to  them,  and,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  of 
much  importance  by  whom  they  were  discharged. 

From  the  large  emoluments  of  Sinecures,  and  the  granting  them  in 
reversion,  have  originated  some  ludicrous  incongruities.  Many  noUe 
lords  and  their  sons,  right  honourable  and  honourable  gentlemen,  fill 
the  offices  of  clerks,  tide-waiters,  harbour-masters,  searchers,  gangers, 
packers,  craners,  wharfingers,  prothonotaries,  and  other  degrading  situ- 
ations. Some  of  these  offices  are  filled  by  women  and  some  by  chil- 
dren. The  Countess  of  Mansfield  receives  £1000  a  year  from  the 
Barbadoes  planters ;  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Manchester  £2928 
a-year,  as  late  collector  of  the  customs  outwards !  Not  long  since 
a  right  honourable  lady,  a  baroness,  was  sweeper  of  the  Mall  in 
the  Park ;  another  lady  was  chief  usher  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ;    and  the  Honourable  Louisa  Browning  and  Lady  B.  Martny 
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were  custos  iirei-ium ;  aimie  of  those  officta,  we  see,  from  llic 
Law  List,  have  been  receotly  niergpd  in  and  execuled  by  ihe  lius- 
bSDils  anil  children  of  these  high-horn  dunes.  Tben  of  noble  Lords  ; 
the  BereafoniM  hold  the  appropriHte  a&cvsoi  wine-tasters,  starekecpers, 
packers,  arid  cranrra,  in  Irelwid  ;  tho  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lords 
EUenborough  and  Keayon,  with  deputies  to  help,  are  clerks.  Beolcrs, 
ftnd  keepers  of  writs.  Lord  Henley  is  master  in  chancery;  the 
bid  lord  WaJsingham  was  in  the  petty  office  of  comptroller  of 
fint  fruits  in  the  Court  of  E^tchequer;  and  I^ord  Wni.  Beniinck,  now 
located  in  India  as  govern or-gcnerdl  of  Bengal,  is  clerk  of  tho  pipe,  part 
of  whose  ofGce  it  is  to  attend  or  assist  the  man  who  holda  up  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Broagham'a  train  1 

We  could  enumerate  a  great  many  more,  but  they  will  be  noticed  in 
oor  List ;  we  shall  pass  on  to  Pensions. 

As  nearly  aa  can  be  collected  from  the  Tarious  official  returns  sub- 
nitted  to  Parliament,  it  would  appear  there  are  upwards  of  fiflcen  hun- 
dred pensioners,  who  receive  about  £805,022  per  annum.  Thi»  is  ea- 
cluHivo  of  colonial  pensions,  and  of  all  grants,  allowances,  half-pay,  and 
mperannuations  for  civil,  military,  and  naval  services.  We  sub- 
join  A  statement  of  the  objects  and  souices  from  which   this  vast   sum 

Pensions  payable  out  of  the  cooHolidalei]  fund  of  England  and       £ 

Iielaod 439,444 

PensioDi  payable  out  o(  the  hereditary  revenuei  of  lh«  Pa»l  Office 

aadEieisc    33,4SS 

Penaions  Id  Aniencan  lojalials a,aS* 

Pensions  lo  Toulonesi*  and  Coreican  emigrants 11,391"  ^ 

PeHBioDa  lo  S(.  DiiniinguBUffLTcta  and  Dutch  naval  officers t,eM 

Pensions  to  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  minlstRrs  charged  on  the 

civil  list 61  fin' 

Court  pensions  on  the  English  civil  list,  about 9S,O0D 

Pensions  oil  Ihc  Irish  civil  list,  about TS,000 

Pensious  on  the  Scotch  civil  list Sfi.DOO 

Pensions  to  Spanish   refugefs,   who  had  co-operated   with   the 

British  armies  in  the  Peninsular  war t8,04at 

Pensions  payable  out  of  Ihe  4  J  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties  ..  37,466 
Total  of  Pensions  ....  fBOG,OSl 


Tlie  funds  out  of  which  pensions  are  paid  are  so  numerous  that  we 
arc  not  sure,  lhuu|;h  we  h:ive  all  the  o^cial  returns  about  ua,  some  of 

•  This  nnd  Ihe  priTcding  items  are  taken  from  the  Fi>arth  Report  of  Sir  H. 
PHrnell'a  Pinmice  Committee,  pace  6T,  Hessian  IKSS. 

t  Pnrlianieniary  Paper,  No.  127,  Session  1830.  This  ilera,  perhaps,  ought 
III  be  oiiiilird,  lii'ingimly,  we  presumi^,  ii  temporary  ullovrance  to  iudividuiila, 
many  uf  whuin  liiid  just  claims  on  (he  hospitality  of  Ihe  country. 
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them  have  not  escaped  our  researches.  However,  we  had  rather  be 
under  the  mark  than  be  accused  of  exagrgeration.  Exclusive  of  tine- 
cures,  and  the  millions  expended  on  objects  nearly  as  unjustifiable, 
a  Pension  Roll,  in  times  like  these,  to  the  amount  of  £805,022,  is 
onough  to  make  a  man  start  from  his  seat,  especially  if  he  reflect,  for 
one  moment,  on  the  dreadful  state  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
empire.  In  our  humble  opinion  the  salaries  of  public  servants  ou^ht  to 
be  their  only  reward,  and  the  granting  of  pensions  is  altogether  un- 
justifiable, unless  for  casualties  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  bat  when 
they  are  squandered  on  persons  of  whom  the  public  knows  nothing,  nor 
for  what,  they  arc  an  unbearable  grievance.  Who,  for  instance, 
knows  any  thing  of  the  services  of  the  Giffords,  the  Cockbums,  the 
Bathursts,  Arbuthnots,  Hays,  Fitzhums,  and  scores  more  who  are  living 
on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.  Foreigners,  too,  are  on  the  Pen* 
sions  List ;  men  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
America,  from  Germany,  from  France,  and  myriads  from  Scotland, 
to  eat  our  bread,  and  devour  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  trade 
and  agriculture. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  the  Pension  List ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  pensioners 
who  have  got  upon  our  backs  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  and  they  have 
such  peculiar  claims  on  national  gratitude,  that  we  must  needs  crave  the 
reader *s  patience  while  we  shortly  describe  their  origin  and  preten- 
sions. 

In  the  year  1817,  there  was  a  pretty  general  call  for  retrenchment, 
and  a  Select  Committee  of  Finance,  consisting  mostly  of  placemen  and 
pensioners,  recommended  as  a  sort  of  tub  to  the  whale,  the  abolition  of 
a  few  of  the  more  obnoxious  sinecures.  Three  acts  were  accordingly 
introduced  to  abolish  certain  useless  offices ;  as  supervisor  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's printing-press,  compiler  of  the  Dublin  gazette,  master  of  the 
revels,  chief  justices  in  Eyre,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  receiver  of  the  bishop's 
rents,  and  some  others  were  to  be  abolished :  all  which  are  subject  to 
existing  interests.  But  mark  the  sequel :  having  recommended  the 
abolition  of  these  sinecures,  the  committee  next  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  others  ;  having  cut  down  the  places  without  any  duties  to  per- 
form, they  create  so  many  new  pensions  of  retirement  and  superannua- 
tions, as  actually  to  entail  a  greater  burthen  on  the  country  after  this 
mock  retrenchment  than  before ! 

Witli  this  view,  the  57th  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  was  introduced.  The  act 
begins  by  reciting  that,  "  the  abolition  and  regulation  of  various  offices, 
which  deprive  the  crown  of  part  of  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty 
has  been  heretofore  enabled  to  recompense  the  service  of  persons  ^'ho 
have  held  high  and  efficient  civil  offices  ;*  and  it  modestly  enacts,  that, 
from  henceforth  and  evermore,  all  the  high  and  low  **'  efficient  public 
officers'*  of  the  country,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  down  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  under-secretaries  of  state,  derk  of  the 
ordnance,  first  and  second  sccretiirics  of  the  Admiralty,  all  included, 
shall  be  su])))orted  by  pensions  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
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iTiia  was  reforming  with  a  vengeance!  A  commitlce,  nppftinted 
i\pressly  to  abulish  uBelcBs  placns,  liiiishes  by  recommending  the 
mrchaae  (if  them,  and  (he  establishing  of  a  perpetual  fund  to  reward 
he  holders  thereof ;  most  of  the  niomhera  (if  the  committee  them- 
ielvea  being  the  parllus  to  be  lienetkladby  this  admirable  made  of  retrench- 


Tliis  truly  extraordinarj-  Pension  Act  SBSiimes.  its  b  principle,  that 
the  different  sinecures  are  the  absolute  property  of  our  hereditary  legis- 
lators and  iheir  dependents ;  and  thence  concludex,  because  (hese 
(ifticEB  are  abolished,  thoy  have  a  claim  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
way,  "  Here  is  a  considerable  maas  of  property,"  thoy  say,  "  taken 
from  our  grasp,  and  it  must  be  made  up  to  us  by  equivalent  pensions." 
This  is  exactly  the  principle,  and  wknt  must  the  coastitullon  of  the 
government  Em   which  sanctions,    by  its   authority,    so    monstrous  an 

What  right  had  tlicse  "  high  and  clficient  public  men"  to  rompensa- 
tion  at  all  ?  The  sinecureB  were  abuses,  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
BW«pt  away  n'ithout  e(]uivaIeDt.  If  other  classes  are  injured  by  reform 
or  improvement,  what  compensation  do  they  receive  for  their  loss?  Ths 
vorkman  suffers  by  the  substitution  of  machinery,  the  merchant  aoA 
mnnufacturer  by  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  and  the  fanner  by  alter- 
ations of  the  currency ;  but  tliey  re(%ive  no  equivalent ;  no  fund  m 
proi'idE>d  to  ranke  up  the  loss  of  their  capital  and  industry.  How  many 
individuals  have  been  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
yet  no  one  thinks  of  making  up  the  losi  of  the  sufTerers.  No  one 
thinks  of  establishing  a  perpotuiil  fund  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
atocking-weavei'S.  printers,  cloth -dressers,  or  coBcb-proprielors  :  no  one 
would  think  of  compensating  the  loeg  of  the  publicans  and  brewers,  from 
the  throning:  opon  of  the  beer  trade  Yet  the  riehts  of  all  these  classes 
are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  pensioners  and  sinecurists.  They  have  alt 
«cs/e'/tB(e)'«;s  in  their  pursuits  ;  they  have  all  served  apprenticeships 
or  laid  out  their  capital :  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  their  property  be  a  pub- 
lic good,  (hey  are  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  as  the  "  high  and 
efficient  public  men." 

Ahsurd  as  the  principle  is,  it  pervades  the  whole  system:  all  abuses 
ure  private properli/.  Bad  you  cannot  reform  them  without  raising  an 
outcry  that  the  interests  of  some  class  or  other  are  violated.  If  you 
meddle  H'iih  tithe,  you  are  violating  the  property  of  the  church.  If  you 
attempt  reform  in  courts  of  justice,  you  are  attacking  the  emoluments 
and  patronage  of  the  judicial  classes.  If  you  attack  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs, you  are  accused  of  invading  thu  prupt-rty  ol"  the  aristocnicy. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  touch  sinecures,  they  are  the  property  of  our"  hiijk 
and  efficient  public"  men. 

Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  iio  reform ;  there  eao  be  only 
transformation  of  abuse ;  you  can  only  transmute  a  sinecure  into  a  pon- 
sion,  or  an  enormous  salary  into  a  supemuDuation ;  but,  ae  toextiipst* 
ing  thu  evil  altu(;<,-lliur,  it  m  chimerical.     Th»t  can  only  be  done  «y  n 
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reformed  Parliament,  which  shall  have  no  vested  interests  in  the 
it  undertakes  to  remove. 

Having  explained  the  orig^  and  principle  of  the  Pension  Act,  let  ni 
next  glance  at  some  of  the  worthies  who,  up  to  this  time,  under  ths 
designation  of  *'  high  and  efficient  public  men,"  have  fastened  their 
greedy  talons  on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.  First  on  the  list  is 
Lord  Sidmouth,  £3000  a  year  for  life :  his  lordship,  besides,  has  Rich- 
mond-park Lodge,  and  for  many  years  has  been  receiving,  as  depaty* 
ranger,  from  £1000  to  £2000  per  annum,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  crown  lands.  The  sinecure  of  clerk  of  the  pells  was  manj  yean 
held  by  his  son ;  and  there  are  several  other  Addingtons  in  the  church, 
and  on  foreign  missions.  Altogether  £5000  a  year  may  be  put  down 
as  the  reward  of  the  famous  circular,  the  memorable  Utter  of  tkamktt 
to  the  Manchester  magistrates,  for  the  massacre  of  the  16th  of  Aug^, 
and  other  high  and  efficient  public  services  of  Henry  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth. 

Tlie  next  is  the  honourable  Robert  Ward  £1000,  late  auditor  of  the 
civil  list,  we  believe,  and  who  has  run  through  various  ranks  and  degrees 
as  clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  M.P.  for  Haslemcre,  &c.  This  gentleman 
is  only  to  receive  half  his  pension,  if  he  hold  office  of  less  annual  valne 
than  twice  its  amount. 

The  right  honourable  Henry  Goulboum  £2000,  the  Duke*s  luminons 
and  most  efficient  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  follows  a  Mr. 
Hamilton  £1000,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  unless  he  be  a  late  consul 
or  clerk  of  the  Treasury.  Afterwards  we  have  Thomas  Peregrins 
Courtenay,  M.P.  for  Totness,  colonial  agent  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  late  secretary  of  the  India  Board.  This  is  the  "  family  man,** 
with  a  wife  and  fourteen  children,  for  whom  Canning  once  made  bo  melt- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; — they  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Mr.  Courtenay  is  the  cousin  of  a  peer — let  him  be  put  down 
for  £1000,  and  his  sons  have  the  first  vacancies  in  the  Mint,  the  Trea- 
sury, or  Exchequer ! 

Now,  right  honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  come  fortli ;  don't  be 
ashamed  ;  who  can  begrudge  any  thing  to  the  paymaster  of  the  widows* 
charity,  and  a  twenty-one  years'  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
£3000  per  annum.  Put  John  down  for  £1500  a  year  for  life — but 
stop;  do  not  let  him  receive  his  pension,  any  more  than  his  brother 
pamphleteer.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  if  he  hold  offices  yielding  £3000  a 
year. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  we  congratulate  you ;  enrolled  among  the  hi^ 
and  efficient  public  men ;  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  £3600 
a  year,  and  a  pension  for  life  of  £1000  a  year.  Mr.  Planta,  you 
a  happy  man ;  your  calling  and  election  are  sure,  and  you  are 
placed  beyond  the  risk  of  accident,  by  ''  flood  or  field."  Next  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  you  have  so  good  a  light  to  follow,  you  haTO 
been  one  of  the  most  humble  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  borou|^ 
vineyard. 
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We  paBH  over  Canning;  and  Hti»kis8on  ;  at  the  time  of  their  dc&th, 
•Bch  was  down  for  £3000 ;  (hey  were  amongBt  tho  most  greedy  and  bu- 
dncious  of  comiptionistB ;  but  they  are  gone  to  their  audit  elsewhere ; — 
not,  however,  without  leaving  long  traila  of  calamities  behind,  of  which 
Bore  hereafter. 

Next  is  3  Hobhouso  £1000 ;  but  we  pass  over  him  also  to  come  to 
the  last  and  greatest  of  our  "  high  and  efficient  public  men,"  the  right 
hoDounhle  Lord  Bcxley,  How  onght  a  Blatesman  like  this  to  be  re- 
mMed :  the  great  Sieur  Vanaittart,  the  eteadfaet  coadjutor  of  the 
"  Thunderer,"  the  astounding  financier,  the  man  of  infinite  resource, 
who,  in  the  period  of  our  greatest  tribulations,  did,  by  the  mere  force  of 
native  genius,  ninfce  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  equal  to  a  guinea,  when 
die  former  was  depreciated  thirty  per  cent.  Put  NichoTan  down  for 
£3000  a  year  for  life,  and  make  him  a  Lord! 

Here  ends  the  niiiuter -roll  of"  high  and  efficient  public  men.  "  TTiere 
arc  othernames  ;  but  these  are  enough  to  illustrate  (lie  application  of 
Ac  Pension  Act  of  1817,  and  the  supplementary  act  to  it  in  1825,  and 
which  acts  ought  to  have  been  long  since  repealed  by  the  Whig 
Binistry. 

There  is  another  description  of  pensioners  whom  we  must  shortly 
touch  — the  noble  and  learned  lords:  — Here  is  Lord  Eldon  still  preying 
Upon  us,  at  the  rate  of  £4000  a  year.  Surely  £15,000  a  year,  and 
upwards,  for  more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  and  a  disposition 
naturally  parsimonious,  afforded  the  means  of  making  a  comfoi-tnble 
proviaiDn'for  old  age.  Lord  Manners,  another  ex -chancellor,  draws 
£3,892  a-yenr ;  Wynford  £3,756.  Then  there  is  lord  Tentorden  im- 
])ending,  and  Bayley  and  others  menace  us  in  the  distance.  Lynd- 
hnrst  for  a  time  hung  out  a  flag  of  distress,  but,  after  receiving 
£505:  14:  Hi  [Finance  Accounts,  p.  122)  as  temporary  relief,  he 
retreated  into  the  court  of  Exchequer.  Brougham,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  have  put  in  a  claim  for  £6,000  as  a  retiring  pension,  — but  avast 
there,  good  lord  <  Surely  such  doings  must  have  an  end !  At  this 
rate  the  whole  Bar  may  file  through  the  judgeships,  and  come  upon 
us,  after  a  quarter's  service,  for  pensions  for  life,  each  of  which,  at  the 
present  rate  of  labourers'  wages,  would  maintain  eight  hundred  persons, 

COMPENSATIONS    AND    RETIRED    ALLOWANCES. 

A  most  indefensible  principle  has  long  been  acted  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment,— namely,  if  a  person  has  only  once  been  so  fortunate  as  tg  hav« 
had  the  fingering  of  the  public  money,  he  shall  for  ever  afler  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  exactly  the  principle  of  the  poor- 
laws  ;  let  a  man  obtain  a  settlement,  and  he  thenceforward  claims  sub- 
sistence from  the  parish,  and  let  a  placeman  once  get  into  a  gorem- 
ment  office,  and  be  immediately,  and  for  ever,  sets  up  the  pauper's 
claim  of  being  fed  and  clothed  at  the  charge  of  the  community.      i 

Exactly  upon  this  principle  was  framed  the  infamous  Act  of  1S17  ; 
most  of  the  pensions,  we  have  seen,  were  granted  conditionally;  pro- 
vided the  parties  were  not  in  office,    then  Ibey  should  receive  their 
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£1000,  £1500,  or  £3000  per  annum,  as  a  trifling  allowance,  to  keep 
the  poor  creatures  from  starving  while  unemployed  !  What  a  pity  such 
old  and  faithful  servants  should  perish  of  hunger,  especially  as  they 
could  not  possibly  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  the  lownesa  of  their 
wages,  to  lay  up  a  store  for  a  rainy  day  !  Still  we  like  even-handed 
justice  to  all  mankind.  Many  object  to  that  mode  of  administering  the 
poor  laws,  which  allows  a  labourer  in  health  and  strong^  his  parish- 
pay,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  out  of  work.  But  why  not 
extend  the  sume  rule  to  state  paupers  ?  Why  should  such  able-bodied 
men  as  Croker,  Planta,  and  Courtenay  entail  upon  the  industrious 
classes  such  heavy  rates,  merely  because  they  are  just  now  in  want  of 
a  job? 

The  practice  of  granting  compensations  and  retiring  allowances  is 
just  as  indefensible  as  granting  pensions.  We  have  now  before  us  two 
othciul  returns  of  the  session  of  1830,  the  bare  titles  of  which  are  enough 
to  make  one  sick :  one  is^'*  Returns  of  all  Persons  ^Hio  receive  Com- 
pensation Allowances  for  the  loss  of  their  Oifices  until  otherwise  pro-' 
videdforr  the  other  a  '*  Return  of  the  Number  of  Clerks  and  Officers 
who  have  been  supchannuated,  and  who  have  been  a^ain  introduced 
into  the  service.** 

What  practices  are  these  ?  on  what  principle  can  they  be  justified  ? 
A  merchant  or  banker  retires  from  business,  reduces  his  establishment, 
or  is  forced  into  the  Gazette,  by  alterations  in  the  currency,  or  com- 
mercial vicissitudes,  and  what  compensation  does  he  g^ve  to  his  clerks 
and  servants  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  None :  nor  do  they  expect 
any,  having  previously  received  salaries  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their 
services.  Let  us  revert  to  our  former  illustration ;  suppose  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  machine,  a  certain  manufacture  can  be  carried  on 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  of  courso,  the  public  be  benefited  by  its  sub- 
stitution for  manual  labour,  owing  to  the  less  price  at  which  they  could 
obtain  the  manufactured  articles.  Again  ;  suppose  that,  by  some  new 
mode  of  managing  the  business  of  government,  a  number  of  offices  may 
be  abolished,  and,  of  course,  their  salaries  saved  to  the  community. 
Here,  then,  are  two  cases  exactly  similar  ;  in  one,  a  number  of  working 
people  arc  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  number  of 
the  officers  of  government.  The  public  is  benefitod  alike  in  both  cases : 
in  one,  by  saving  of  salaries  ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  the  less  price  at 
which  it  purchases  commodities.  But  how  differently  these  two  rlaiwn 
of  sufferers  have  been  treated.  One  receives  a  pension  or  compensatioOy 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  his  salary ;  and  the  other  u  suffered  to  perish 
for  want  of  employment,  and  his  privations  aggravated  by  contributing^ 
to  the  maintenance  of  persons  whose  claims  at  all  events  are  not  g^reater 
than  his  own. 

The  same  gross  injustice  is  perpetrated  in  lord  Brougham's  Benk- 
ruptcy  Court  Act.  Under  this  act,  the  monstrous  sinecures  of  patentee 
of  bankrupts  and  clerk  of  the  hauaper,  held  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thnr- 
low,  and  yielding  £1 1,000  a-ycar,  are  abolished  ;  but  then  the  reverend 
sinecurist  is  to  be  compensated  during  his  natural  life  by  an  equivalent 
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annuity,  payable  out  of  bankrupl  Mtatea.  This  is  not  tlie  woret  part  of 
the  arrangement.  Lord  Eldon  had  granted  these  valuable  sinei^ureo  tii 
lererEion  lo  hii*  nor!,  William  Henry  John  Scott,  or  William  Henry 
Scolt,  (for  with  admirable  precision  he  ii>  called  by  both  uanieH  in  the 
£3d  clause  of  the  statute,)  on  the  death  of  Thouas  Thurloiv  ;  and  iIiub 
during  two  lives  the  public  will  have  to  pay  £11,000  per  annum, 
without  even  the  pretext  of  service,  and  when  these  lives  drop,  probably 
wme  device  will  be  hit  upon  fur  inserting  a  third,  in  the  aaiue  manner  as 
die  Dead  Weight  and  other  goveromeuC  annuities  are  perpetuated. 
Even  the  commiBBionera  of  bankrupts,  many  of  whom  had  only  juet 
finished  eating  their  eommona,  and  whose  veiy  names  were  offensive  a» 
•ynouynious  with  all  that  is  sponging,  imbecile,  and  paraeitical^-even 
these  are  to  receive  pensions  for  life.  And  last,  and  not  least,  Uie 
jiune-l/earer  to  the  Lord  ChaDC«Iior  U  to  be  compensated  by  au  eiiui^ 
valent  life  annuity.  Only  think  of  this,  the  lord  chancellor  having  a 
purse  or  sack-bearer  to  carry  his  fees — just  as  if  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ihe  Henries  or  Edwards,  and  such  a  contrivance  as  hank  notes  had 
Mver  been  heard  of.  Really  we  are  startled  at  the  Gothic  barbarisms  of 
the  system  at  every  turn,  whether  we  look  into  the  law-courts,  the 
£xcbequer,  the  royal  household,  or  the  Church  Establishment,  and  we 
alniott  despair  of  ever  seeing  it  brought  into  usefulness  and  symmelty. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  legal  reforms,  we  had  rather  they  were  altoge- 
Uwr  postponed  than  accompanied  with  such  interminable  incumbrances. 
A  biU  is  now  in  the  house  for  abolishing  fines  and  recoveries,  but  a  long 
tnin  of  vested  intereiits  and  expectances  are  to  be  satisfied  and  compen- 
■Ued  before  it  can  be  carried,  Uur  opinion  is,  we  had  better  stop  at  once 
than  proceed  at  this  rate;  we  are  evidently  in  a  slough,  and  the  further 
we  go,  the  deeper  ne  are  in  the  mire.  It  is  obviously  better  policy  to 
leave  abuses  in  a  stuto  of  sufferance  than  to  ^auction  [heir  exiolencu  by 
)Kt  of  parliament- 
It  waa  chiefly  by  a  profuse  grant  of  pensions  and  compensations  to 
the  members  of  the  lilsh  parliament — which  immaculate  body  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  so  anxious  lo  see  revived — that  Mr.  Pitt,  through  the  agenc; 
of  lord  Caetlereagh  and  marquis  Cornwallis,  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
the  Union.  Front  page  48»,  it  appears  that  more  than  £75,000  is 
annually  paid  to  persons  for  the  loss  of  olhce,  in  consequence  of  that 
legislative  movement.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  relates  that,  "  Among 
other  curious  claims  for  Union  compensations,  appears  one  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  rat-catcher  at  the  castle,  for  decrease  of  employ- 
ment ;  another  from  the  neresiary-woman  of  the  privy  council  of 
England  fur  the  increased  trouble  ^u  her  department ;  with  numerous 
others  of  the  satne  (quality."  Beiiides  compensations,  there  was  super- 
added a  libei-al  grant  of  peerages,  and  £1,500,000  was  raised  to 
compensate  retiaetorj'  members  for  loss  of  boroughs ;  Lords  Ely, 
Shannon,  Clnnmorrls,  Belvidere,  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  received 
£143,000,  the  lirst  noblemen  being  paid  £90,000  for  their  ftix 
members  ! 

It  is,  howevei',  lo  the  fatal  wars  of  the  Aristocracy  we  «re  principally 
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indebted  for  the  immense  number  of  compensations,  as  well  as  evaiy 
other  national  calamity.  The  vast  extent  of  our  establishments,  dnriag 
the  period  of  hostilities,  and  their  reduction  since  the  peace,  has  made 
one  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  sinecure  dependeota  on 
the  other  for  support ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  pnUie  is  now  Vnr- 
thened,  in  providing  for  non-effective  services,  is  almost  incredibla. 

It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  Sir  H.  Pameirs  comnuttea,  that  tiie 
non-effective  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  coats  the  ooontij 
£4,904,499  a-year ;  while  the  effective  of  the  same  costs  £15,616,354: 
so  that  nearly  one- third,  or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  is  paid  for  no  iwmwmwt 
of  service  whatever.  Again,  in  the  civil  departments  of  tha  goTam* 
ment,  the  sum  of  £4,371,000  is  paid  for  salaries,  and  other  eCectifa 
services ;  and  £440,000  for  compensations,  and  other  non-effeetiva  ser- 
vices, the  latter  being  actually  one-tenth  part  of  the  former.* 

Such  a  monstrous  system  could  never  have  grown  up,  except  under 
a  most  negligent  and  lavish  administration,  directly  interested  in  tha 
corruptions  it  tolerated.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  examines  of  the  moat 
shameless  abuses,  in  g^ranting  compensations  and  retired  allowanoea. 
The  attempts  to  fasten  the  sons  of  Earl  Bathurst  and  Lord  Mdrilla 
on  the  public,  under  these  denominations,  must  be  still  remembered. 
In  the  official  returns,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find  Mr.  Penn,  a 
clerk  of  the  customs,  was  superannuated  upon  £750  a-year  lor  hai  im- 
portant services;  but  though  superannuated  for  the  customs,  ha  was 
made  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of  £1050.  In  1822,  Alfred  John- 
son>  agent-victualler  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  retired  on  a  penaion  of 
£400,  and  reappeared  in  1 826  as  secretary  to  the  oommissionera  of  tha 
navy  at  Plymouth.  Thomas  Alexander,  store-keeper  at  Martiniiina, 
was  superannuated  in  1815,  at  £175  a-yoar,  and  just  ten  years  after 
debouched  again  as  store-keeper  at  Mauritius,  at  £400  salary.f 

Of  those  who  are  receiving  compensations  until  otherwiie  promdad 
for,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  Henry  Hallam,  Eaq. 
late  commissioner  of  stamps,  £500  a-year ;  Charles  Jolly,  examinar  of 
taxes,  £230 ;  J.  D.  Smith,  landing  waiter,  £375 ;  Alexandor  C3a^ 
horn,  inspector  of  imports,  £416 ;  John  Hughes,  an  unattached  bar- 
rack-master, £182 ;  W.  R.  Marshall,  clerk  of  survey,  Woolwich,  £450; 
Pierce  Edgecumbe,  clerk,  Chatham-yard,  £416.  Separately  thaaa 
pro  tempore  allowances  are  not  of  much  consequence ;  but  whan  tha 
number  of  them  comes  to  be  considerable,  it  raises  the  total  amount  to 
a  serious  sum.  After]  all,  it  is  not  clerks  and  other  small  fry 
we  first  wish  to  sec  cut  dmvn  ;  it  is  the  great  consumers  of 
high  Aristocracy,  who,  with  extensive  domains,  enjoy  valuable  sii 
and  receive  enormous  salaries,  and  especially  such  pensioners  aa 
Bexley,  Grenville,  Wynford,  Sidmouth,  and  others  of  that  caiihra, 
whom  we  desire  to  see  curtailed. 


*  Third  Report  on  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  ;   PariiasMataiy 
Papers,  vol.  v.  Sess.  1828. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  460,  Sess,  18S0. 
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Commissioner i  of  fnquiry, — These  fonn  a  numerone  and  burthen- 
•ome  class,  most  of  tbem  receiving;  salaries  of  from  £1000  (o  £1500. 
Tliey  are  a  eort  of  i>ervaots  of  aervanta;  being  set  on  foot  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  Bervants  of  the  people,  to  do  the  work  which 
(Jiej  ihamselves  have  been  deputed  to  perform.  The  ostensible  objects 
of  moBt  of  the  commissions  now  in  operatian  are,  tu  inquire  into  tfae 
1«WB  and  judicial  admiaistralion.  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public 
cliarities,  the  national  records,  the  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments 
in  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland,  the  management  in  certain  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Uniser- 
•ities.  The  labours  of  some  commissions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have 
been  productivii  of  the  most  beneficial  results ;  others  have  been  in- 
Mituted  merely  as  pretexts  tor  jobs,  ti>  eictort  more  plunder  from  the 
people.  The  unpaid  services  of  parliamentary  committees  have  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  form  uf  inquiry,  to  tht'  exposition  ami 
amendment  of  public  abuses. 


Great  as  are  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  emoluments  of  individuals,  it 
DtuKt  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  constitute  the  smallest  part 
of  the  advantages,  or  perhaps  we  may  term  it  corruptive  influence,  to 
which  official  men  are  exposed.  The  most  important,  the  most  seduc- 
tire,  and  most  tempting  adjuncts  to  public  offices  of  the  higher  grade 
are  (he  vast  patronage,  the  power  and  personnl  consideration  they 
confer  on  the  posscssurs.  In  this  consists  the  great  difference  between 
govemroent  einployments  and  the  pursuits  of  trado  and  commerce. 
There  are,  we  doubt  not,  individuaJ  merchants  and  mmiii&cturen  who 
do — or  at  leut  have — realized  an  annual  profit  equal  to  the  salaries  of  a 
firat  lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  even 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  observe  the  difference  in  their  reapectiye 
situaticHis;  observe  the  dazzling  and  glittering  elevation  of  the  state 
fnnctionaries  ;  observe  the  good  things  tbey  have  at  their  disposal — the 
benefices,  bishoprics,  comnussionerships  of  customs  and  excise ;  the 
clerkships,  registrarships,  and  secretaryships,  worth  ^m  £1000  to 
£10,000  a-year^and  think  of  the  opportunitiea  afforded  by  these  splen- 
did gifts  for  enriching  their  families  and  friends — and  think,  too,  c^tbe 
delightful  incense  of  adulation  and  obeequioasueas  the  dispensen  of 
such  favours  must  inhale,  and  of  the  host  of  fawning  sycophant*,  ex- 
pectants, and  dependents,  they  must  every  where  raise  up  around  them. 
Here  are  the  real  iweeli  of  office,  the  delicious  flavour  of  which  can 
never  be  tasted  by  a  mercantile  man,  however  successful  in  his  vocation. 

What  is  it  which  mokes  individuals  seek  anxiously  to  be  placed  in 
the  magistracy,  or  sacrifice  a  fortune  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  It  is  not  the  direct  salary  or  emoluments,  for  there  are  none  ; 
it  is  the  power  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  power,  and  the  peiaonal  con- 
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sideration  it  gives.  A  directorship  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  the 
East-India  Company  is  comparatively  unprofitahle,  except  from  opening 
a  wide  field  for  valuable  appointments  and  individual  influence.  Bal  ^ 
objects  like  these  can  rouse  up  to  an  intense  degree  human  capiditj, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  excited  by  a  chance  of  obtaining^  the  great 
prizes  of  state,  which  yield  not  only  great  direct  emolument,  bat  boond- 
less  patronage,  and  an  authority  and  pageantry  almost  regal  I 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  salaries  of  civil  and  judicial  officers,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  form  only  a  single  element 
in  the  multifarious  advantages  of  their  situations.  The  petronage  of 
most  public  officers  would  be  ample  remuneration ;  and  were  it  limited 
to  that  alone,  we  have  no  apprehension  there  would  be  a  dearth  of 
candidates  for  official  employments,  no  more  than  there  are  for  the 
magistracy,  shrievalties,  custos  rotulorum,  lord  lieutenanciee,  and  other 
unpaid  services. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  these  observations  from  reflecting  on  a 
singular  public  document  before  us,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  we 
shall  give  the  reader  some  account.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  place- 
men and  pensioners  generally ;  we  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the 
highest  class,  whose  emoluments  exceed£lOOO  per  annuMf  and  of  ^riiich 
a  return  has  been  made  to  parliament.*  Why  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
stricted his  motion  to  tax  and  fee-eaters  of  the  transcendental  order,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture ;  perhaps  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Whig  ministiy 
to  make  £1000  the  maximum  of  official  remuneration, — a  propoaitioii 
which  the  community  would  hail  with  great  thankfulness  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  blows  ever  aimed  at  sinecurism,  deputyships,  and  aristo- 
crat idlers.  Our  opinion  indeed  is  that,  with  a  few  exoeptiom,  the 
emoluments  of  no  public  officer  ought  to  exceed  £1000 ;  few  jf^mmm 
with  higher  incomes  will  work,  and  they  only  tend  to  generate  a  tasia 
for  luxury,  equipage,  club-houses,  gambling,  and  the  frivolities  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life. 

To  come,  however,  to  an  analysis  of  the  return  to  which  we  hero 
alluded.  It  comprises  95b  individuals  whose  incomes  amount  to 
£2,161,927,  averaging  £2261  each;  there  are  ybr^y-ftc;o  persons  whose 
incomes  are  not  less  than  £5000  each,  and  whose  united  ini 
amount  to  £339,809;  and  there  are  eleven  individuals  whose  ii 
are  not  less  than  £10,000  each,  and  who  altogether  receive  £139317 
per  annum.  Of  the  whole  956  names  the  following  is  a  classiiicetiQiiy 
showing  the  total  income  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  average  ii 
of  each  individual. 
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Classification  of  9S6  Placemen  and  Pensioners  whose  Salaries, 
Projits,  Pay,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  exceeded,  January  5,  1830, 
£1000  per  Annum, 

Ko.of  Tolil  jtmui 

Oa«n.  Dacrlpibn.  BmoLuineDU.  Incnait. 

3S0  civit  omcfta £doa,aas    ....  fioor 

60  Court  of  Cliancery 137,210  8T<U 

IIS  King's  Ileuvli  and  other  Juijiciai  Offii:ers..  336,031  ....  3D2S 

100  Arobu^odoraanilCoiianli 3611,160  ....  2i67 

134  Military  OlScera 34U,S47  ....  ITM 

3G  Onlnnnce  and  A.Ttillery fiO.ISS  ....  1390 

IB  KbtbI  Officers 80,833  ....  2OT0 

MT  Colonial  Officers 3TB,996  ....  9ST8 

a  Officers  of  IbeHoasc  of  Commona 80,  <U2  ....  2667 

Tlio  lawyers  eviilently  profit  moat  by  the  system;  their  average  emo- 
Inmenls  exceed  tlioM  of  any  other  chts* ;  the  civilians  of  all  clasKos  are 
better  remunerated  than  the  military ;  and  the  officers  of  the  army 
nther  better  Uiiin  those  uf  the  navy.  Tlie  norst  paid  are  employes  tn 
the  Ordnance ;  this  branch  of  the  service  requiring  men  of  scieace  and 
application,  ie  not  eonght  after  by  the  great  families,  and  hence  we 
observe  the  viorkiny  of  our  aristocratic  I  (government  in  this  department 
as  in  every  other ;  the  most  meritorious  and  arduous  duty  not  being 
]ieribrmed  by  the  Oligurcby  and  their  dependents,  it  is  rewarded  by  the 
fewest  number  and  lenst  valuable  priTes. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  averagtMg  the  iDComea  of  pnblic  flmctioiMriM 
that  we  see  the  iniquities  of  the  System  in  its  most  conspicootu  li^it. 
In  the  state,  as  in  the  church,  the  most  flagrant  abuse  consists  in  plu- 
ralities, in  the  power  which  individuals  of  title,  influence,  and  con- 
nc:fioD  have  to  heap  upon  themselves,  families,  and  Aiends,  a  multiplicity 
of  offices.  Next  to  this  abuse  is  that  of  patronage.  We  know  that  the 
direct  income  of  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  is  very 
coDsiderable,  and  that  of  a  lord  chief  justice  or  lord  chancellor  is  enor- 
mous; but  what  ia  that  to  the  value  of  their  patronage.  All  their 
immense  patronage  is  so  much  direct  revenue,  and  we  know  that  it  i> 
applied  as  such  in  making  provifiians  for  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  collateral!. 
We  might  cite  the  Bathursta,  Manners,  Abbotts,  Scotts,  and  others; 
hot  we  think  the  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated,  and 
further  proof  will  be  found  in  our  Place  and  Pension  Litt. 

Of  all  classes  who  prey  on  the  community  the  lawyers  require  to  be 
most  narrowly  watched.  By  the  claBsification  above  it  ia  evident  they 
have  contrived  tn  have  more  sumptuous  pickings  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  employes,  official,  military,  or  naval.  They  are  talkers  bf 
profession,  and  the  gift  of  tongues  enables  them  to  set  forth  their  claims 
and  withstand  reduction  of  emolument  with  superior  effect  and  cla- 
mour. The  claim  for  legal  fees  has  been  a  principal  obstacle  to  judicial 
reform,  and  it  ha^  only  been  by  the  most  extravagant  conceaaions  this 
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obstacle  has  been  snnnounted.  The  lavish  settlement  for  tlie 
in  equity  under  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  we  have  before  notfeed.  h 
has  been  the  same  in  the  common  law  courts.  Under  the  1  WiU.  IV. 
c.  58,  conunissioners  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  Tthie  of  legal  ftes 
received  in  the  superior  courts,  and  fix  a  rate  of  oompensatioii  for  Am 
according  to  their  average  amount  in  the  ten  preceding  yean.  But  ft 
was  found  on  inquiry  that  several  fees  and  emoluments  had  been  lecrifad 
in  the  courts,  the  legality  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  detenniiie.  Hen 
then  was  a  case  of  doubts  and  the  question  was,  who  were  to  bste  tiM 
benefit  of  it,  the  public  or  the  profession.  Tlie  *'  Ghoardians  of  tiie 
Public  Purse*'  certainly  ought  to  have  guarded  the  weal  of  die  finoMr; 
but  they  did  not.  Under  the  same  legal  intelligence,  we  preauaM,  as 
that  which  advised  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  tlw  RiiSM>-Ihildi 
loan,  another  act  was  passed  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  35,  by  which  it 
provided  that  all  fees,  whether  legal  or  extortionate,  which  had 
or  been  received  within  the  preceding  fifty  years,  should  be  alkmed  bj 
the  commissioners.  Further,  if  any  more  donbts  aroae  as  to  the  legalitj 
or  reasonableness  of  such  fees,  to  whom  does  the  reader  imaghie  ttia 
commissioners  were  to  refer? — ^To  the  lords  of  the  tieaamy,  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  or  to  some  other  impartial  tribunal  peihaps — No !  bj  all 
that  is  inept  and  ridiculous,  they  were  to  refer  to  the  jndgea  of  the  eout 
in  which  the  questionable  fees  had  been  received,  and  by  whom  iSbm 
gatherers  are  appointed ! 

REDUCTIONS   OF   THE    WniQ    MINISTRY. 

It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  our  nature  to  praise  tium  to  UanM 
we  regret  the  subject  of  this  section  is  not  more  oopioiia.  Fraai 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  we  were  led  to  infer  the  Whiga  hsi 
effected  great  things  in  the  public  departments ;  bill  am  asaasfauBg  OHn 
authentic  sources  of  information  we  find  that  all  they  have  eflbetod  m, 
to  adopt  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Foraiiy  a 
mere  flea-bito.  It  is  only  by  a  general  reduction,  aa  contoadad  at  the 
eommencement  of  this  chapter,  of  one-third  or  other  fiarlinil  pait  m 
all  public  salaries,  pensioDa,  fees,  and  emoluments,  thai  anj 
improvement  can  be  acoomplished.  Next  to  this,  a  pka  of 
taxation  ought  to  be  substituted  lor  the  expensively  tmoipeiy, 
inquisitorial  fiscal  system  matured  under  Bir.  ritt  and  his 
We  have  befisre  alluded  to  this  snlgect,  and  ahall  leave  it  to  prnoeail  to 
our  more  immediato  object. 

First,  it  appears  that  the  salary  of  the  Lord  GhaneeUor  ia  to  ha 
regulated,  but  it  is  not  said  it  is  to  be  reduced.     We  afi 
it  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  greaUy  too.     It  is  mooalroiia  that  a 
who,  perhi^M,  the  day  before  was  squabbling  at  the  cncak 
pleading  some  paltry  cause  for  a  five^goiaea  6e,  ihnaM  be  al 
thrusi  into  aa  office  worth  £15,000  a  year.     It  is  an  imoi 
a  KINO,  and  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  a  hiag'a  cleik.    The 
of  the  other  equity  judges,  as  also  of  the  judges  of  tiie 
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courts,  ought  all  to  be  reduced;  they  nro  cponnou«ly  too  high,  and 
wholly  unsuilcii  to  the  times. 

The  salnry  of  the  First  Lord  of  theTreasur}-  ie  to  be  continued  al  £.5000 
per  aimum,  but  if  the  olEre  is  held  in  coojiinclion  with  the  chanc«11or- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  the  salary  of  the  latter  is  to  be  reduced  one-half, 
making  the  net  income  of  the  two  £7500.  Here  not  a  farthioe  is 
gifon  up,  but  a  contingent  raving  may  be  effe<'.ted  by  the  Whig  sue- 
ceasora  in  office,  for  whose  benefit  no  doubt  this  admirable  arrangmeont 
is  intended. 

The  salary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  £5,388  :  it  is  to  be 
reduced  to  £5000  net— Here,  JoiiH  Bin.,  £398  is  wkved— take  it  and 
be  thankful ! 

The  junior  lords  of  the  Treasury  are  paid  £1220  each  :  they  are  to  be 
reduced  to  fiaOO^Here,  John,  is  a  whole  twenty  pounds  Mved. 
This  is  economy  al  any  rate.  Upon  my  word  this  is  cutting  away  right 
and  left  in  grand  style  !  8ut  here  follo^i's  Eomething  more  aubstanlial. 
The  joint  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  are  to  receive  £2500  in  lieu  of 
£3500 ;  the  three  principal  secretaries  of  State  £5000  in  lieu  of 
£6000;  and  theunder-secretaries  ofSlale  £1500  in  lieu  of  £2000.  My 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  to  receive  £2000,  by  which  £840: 17:4 
IB  sared — a  auni  not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  these  times,  and  for  which 
many  a  man  would  be  truly  thankful.  My  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  is  my 
Lord  Grey's  son-in-law,  is  to  receive  the  net  income  of  liis  predecessor  in 
office:  but  lord  Durham  is  a  noble-minded  man,  and  hiia  declined  receiving 
any  salary.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  he  reduced  from  £5000  to 
£4500:  the  first  secretary  from  £3000  to  £2000,  with  an  addition  of 
£500  affer  five  years'  service.  Nothing  is  said  Blwut  the  junior  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  income  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  be  reduced  from  £5000  to  £3500 ;  that  of  the  paid  commissioners 
from  £1500  to  £1200;  and  that  of  the  secretary  from£1500  to£1200. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  to  he  reduced  to  a  net  salary  of  £2000, 
which  is  enough  during  peace,  when  standing  armies  are  unlawful. 
The  reductions  at  the  Urdnauce  Board  are  too  meagre  to  merit  epeci>l 
notice.  The  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  be  continued,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  real  duties,  and  of  the  laborious  duties  of  Sir  P.  FreelJng, 
who  is  amply  remunerated  at  the  rale  of  £5000  a  year.  The  raoger- 
ship  of  the  parks,  a  sinecure,  to  be  abolished.  The  Master  of  the  Mint 
to  receive  £2000  i.i  lieu  of  £3000.  The  Keeper  of  the  Great  SoaJ  of 
Scotland  to  receive  nothing  except  Jeet.  The  chief  secretary  of 
Ireland  to  receive  £5500 — a  responsible  office — but  too  highly  paid  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  incomesof  the  Premier  and  Home  Secretary. 
The  auditorship  of  the  Civil  List  has  been  annexed  to  the  Treasury,  by 
which  a  saving  of  £1500  a  year  has  been  effected.  The  offices  of 
receivers  general  of  the  taxes,  except  in  the  London  district,  have  been 
abolished,  and  their  duties  aunexed  to  the  offices  of  inspectors  of  taxes. 
Other  offices  abolished  or  reduced,  are  considerable;  among  them  the 
Vice -Treasurer,  king's  Stationer,  and  Post- Master- General  in  Ireland  ; 
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the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  Clerk  of  Ddireries ;  Tm- 
surcr  of  the  Military  College  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Military  Asylrnn; 
sixty  inferior  offices  in  the  Post-Office  department ;  four  Commissioiien 
of  the  Navy  and  Victualling  departments,  two  Commissoners  of  the  Dock- 
yards, seventy-one  clerks,  and  the  Paymaster  of  Marines  ;  two  Com- 
missioners each  of  the  boards  of  Excise  and  Customs :  in  all  210  offioen 
have  been  reduced.  Considerable  savings  have  been  made  in  diplomatic 
and  consular  charges  and  naval  superannuations.  The  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  and  Board  of  Works  have  been  consolidated.  Sereral  offices 
too  have  been  consolidated,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  List. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  going  more  minutely  into  the  subject  than  we 
had  done  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  we  are  bound  honestly 
to  declare  that  the  Whigs  merit  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  Um 
country  for  the  reductions  effected ;  they  have  not  been  idle,  and  some 
allowance  must  bo  made  for  the  momentous  question  they  have  bad  to 
battle  in  the  Legislature,  from  the  moment  of  first  entering^  into  office. 
They  have,  however,  delayed  too  long  the  repeal  of  the  yile  Pension 
Act  of  1817. 


Having  treated  on  the  several  subjects  of  this  chapter,  it  only  remains 
to  recapitulate :  the  public  documents,  from  which  the  several  accounts 
have  been  taken,  having  been  already  cited,  need  not  be  repeated  in  the 
subjoined  summary.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Crown  and  Royal  Family  is  omitted,  that  having  been  ftiUy  detailed 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom^  in 
Salaries,  Pensions,  Sinecures,  Half-pay,  Superannuatianip  Com'- 
pensations,  and  Allowances. 


Salaries  of  22,912  persons  employed  in  the  public  oflScea £$,79S,\ 

Retired  full-pay,  half-pay,  superamiuations,  pensions,  and  allowances 

in  the  army S,9S9,669 

Ditto                       ditto                       intheNavy lyftSSyTVT 

Ditto                      ditto                       in  the  Ordnance   174,987 

Superannuated  allowances  in  the  civil  departments  of  gOTemmeat.  •  478,907 

Pensions  .••• 777,698 

Pensions  in   the  nature  of  compensations  for  the  loss  of  oflSces 

in  England I9,nt 

Ditto  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Union    •••  89|945 

Annual  value  of  sinecure  offices 968,995 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry 98^999 

£0,467,989 
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Caa  any  one  believe  that,  in  these  few  items,  a  Bsving;  of  at  least 
tliree  millions  might  not  be  effected  ?  Ami  with  a  saving  even  to  this 
unoimt,  how  many  oppre^ive  taxes  might  be  repealed  I  If  we  fiivtlier 
extend  our  view  Us  other  depanmeots  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
oourtB  of  [aw,  the  civil  list,  ttie  colonies,  the  monopolies  of  the  Bank 
ftnd  East-India  Company,  the  eotaltlished  church,  and  the  corn-laws, 
what  an  ample  field  presents  itself  to  our  couaideratiou  for  the  relief  of 
Ihis  suffering  and  oppressed  community. 

But  will  government  ever  avail  itself  of  these  vast  resources  as  the 
tneana  of  national  amelioration?  Not  under  the  existing  syBtem. 
£ffectivG  retrenchment,  without  a  previous  parliamentnry  reform,  is  a 
diimera.  To  retrench  is  to  weaken;  the  true  policy  of  the  Oligarchy 
it  to  spend,  not  to  save.  There  are,  no  doubt,  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of 
offices  and  establish tiienti  useless,  indeed,  to  the  people,  but  invaluable 
to  their  rulers.  Tlie  greater  the  sinecure,  the  greater  its  importance  lo 
tbe  Aristocracy ;  and  the  very  reason  urged  by  the  people  for  its  q\- 
dnction,  is  the  strongest  argument  for  its  retention  by  their  oppressors. 
Could  government  only  reward  its  servants  according  to  their  deserts. 
what  inducement  would  there  be  to  enter  into  its  service?  Who  would 
incur  the  odium  of  such  employment !  How  could  it  obtain  adherents  ? 
How  could  it  so  long  hare  had  zealous  supporters  in  every  part  of  the 
-nnpire,  and  carried  on  a  detestable  system,  subversive  of  the  rights, 
uid  incompatible  witli  the  happiness  of  the  community  ? 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Fox  and  Pitt  there  has  been  scarcely  an  indi- 
'vidoal  with  the  least  pretension  to  the  endowments  of  a  statesman  in  tho 
.administriktion.  Look  over  the  roll  of  the  Percevnis,  Vansittarts,  Crb- 
tlereaghs,  Jenkinsons,  Cannings,  Sidmouths,  HuakiBsons,  and  Sc^tts, 
and  say,  if  there  is  one  that  did  not  deserve  a  halter,  or  whose  proper 
p!a'*  was  not  behind  a  counter,  in  lieu  of  directing  the  resolves  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  Yet  by  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  desti- 
nies of  this  great  empire  swayed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  frightful  results  of  their  empyrical  stateHmanship  ?  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  bequeathed  to  their  succoEsors,  convulsion,  decay, 
and  death,  in  every  fibre  of  the  kingdom  ?  But  incapable,  vile,  and 
unprincipled  as  these  men  were,  ignorant  and  reckless,  as  experience 
has  provod  them  to  be,  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  their  measures ;  still 
these  scions  of  the  Pitt  school  were  too  sagacious  ever  to  think  that 
retrenchment  and  rotten  boroughs  were  compatible  elements  of  the  con* 
stitution.  They  knew  better ;  they  had  been  too  long  familiar  with  the 
secret  pulses  and  springs  of  the  state  machinery  to  commit  so  egregious 
a  mistake.  Their  dependence  was  on  force  and  corruption;  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  military,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  eighty  millions 
of  money.  These  formed  the  right  and  lell  hands,  the  master  princi- 
ples of  their  policy.  Tho  support  (hey  could  not  bribe  they  sought  to 
intimidate.  Such  was  their  black  and  iron  system  ;  it  lasted  their  linKf 
or  the  time  of  most  of  the  pillaging  and  hypocritical  crew ;  and  ibr  any 
thing  beyond  they  did  not  care  a  rush  ! 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times,  that  we  shall 
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not  be  deluded  by  temporary  expedients  and  profeasums,  pot  forth 
merely  to  gain  time  for  plundering,  nor  quack  remedies  to  be  Ibllowod 
by  mortal  maladies ;  in  short,  let  us  hope  the  Whig  ministry  will  pnn 
ceed  on  scientific  principles,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  pariianntrtary 
reform  first,  and  next  such  an  effectiTe  retrenchment  and  dispoaitioa  of 
public  burthens  as  will  afford  real  national  relief. 

**  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty  ;*'  and  the  tme  end  of  go- 
vernment is  not  difficult  to  attain.  It  is  simply  to  augment  Mcial  hi^ 
piness — affording  equal  security  to  the  property  and  personi  of  e?«ry 
individual,— protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong, — ^the  poor  againit 
the  rich ;  in  short,  by  guarding  against  the  extremes  of  indigence  and 
crime,  luxury  and  vice,  and  spreading  an  equilibrium  of  ocmifbrt  and 
enjoyment  through  all  ranks,  by  good  laws,  wisely  conceived,  promptly 
and  impartially  administered. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  admirable  contrivance,  when  established  on  the  rigfate, 
and  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  public.  There  is  then  no  need 
of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  no  need  of  expendiii|f 
sixteen  millions  a  year  in  support  of  naval  and  military  establisbmeiili. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  Sinking  Fund  as  a  resource  for  fbtoie  war. 
Grovemment  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  peo|^e.  It  is  prepued  fiir 
every  exigence,  and  must  always  be  invincible  against  domestic  Ibea 
and  foreign  aggressors.  But,  if  government  has  not  this  support;,  if  H 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  instrument  of  rapacity  and  extortion ;  if  it  ii 
looked  upon  as  a  leg^zed  system  of  pillage,  fhmd,  and  dehisiofi;  if  it 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  utful  cabal  of  tyrants  united  for  ptaadn  and 
oppression ;  then  must  such  a  government,  instead  of  being  a  rhnep 
and  simple  institution,  be  a  complex  and  expensive  establislnMB^^ 
strong,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  its  means  of  corruption,  delunon,  and 
intimidation. 

The  English  government  had  been  long  approximating  to  the  latter 
predicament.  It  had  ceased  to  possess  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  governed  by  over-awing  the  weak,  deluding  tfie 
ignorant,  and  corrupting  the  baser  part  of  the  community.  The  latter 
— its  power  of  corruption — its  means  of  rewarding  its  adherents  br  die 
spoil  of  the  people f  is  the  great  lever  by  which  it  has  operated.  "^lUe 
power,  its  connexion  and  influence,  as  exhibited  in  the  chuith  osie 
blishment,  the  judicial  administration,  the  public  offices  and  depart- 
ments, chartered  monopolies,  and  corporate  bodies,  we  have  fully  ez» 
posed ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  record  the  names  and  emolanients  of 
those  who  chiefly  profit  by  its  abuses  and  pervenions. 
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TnB  lubjoined  Lul  bu  been  priDcipallr  prepared  from  th«  PailiiuDentBr; 
Pap're  Not,  4B0, 470,  S5,  2T3,  SST,  and  58,  of  Ihe  SeBnioDR,  1H3U  ;  rrom  No8. 
33,  43,  and  S6  of  SFssiun,  1S30-1  i  and  from  NoH.  34fi,  249,  16T,  SS,  1(18,  and 
337  of  the  SessioQ  of  1831.  We  have  been  alto  iadetiled  In  the  Annual  FiDoucR 
AccouDia,  and  lo  otiior  official  retnrnB  for  pensions  payable  fay  ihe  Eaal-lndia  - 
Company,  and  out  of  tbe  feo-funda  of  llie  public  d^parUdf  nU. 

TheiameByalem  of  mjalificatiaa  aod  perpkiity  i*  observable  in  the  payment 
o(  salariea  and  pcnaiuni  Kt  in  uUier  departmeDU  of  the  public  accounli.  The 
incomcB  of  placeinea,  for  example,  arise  partly  fram  aaUries  paid  by  govero- 
ment  and  partly  from  feei  paid  by  individuola.  Fenaions  are  paid  out  of  at 
least  half  a  «;ore  of  different  fundi  and  by  nearly  as  many  diflerent  authorities. 
Some  ar«  purliamentHry  pensions  charged  on  Ihe  revenue  of  taxes  ;  others  are 
court  pens  ion  B,  char|!;cd  on  Ihe  Civil  I.isI ;  oIIute  arp  ministerial  pensions, 
chatged  on  the  4}  per  Cent.  Lcewani  Ifliind  Diiliea ;  nnd  ndier  pensions  are 
j;ninled  under  the  author i I;  of  (he  AT  il'.u  111.  ,\w[  G  Ct'u.lV.j  nnd  then 
again  an  immeuae  uumbeT  of  penaioni  have  been  granted  under  authority  of 
GO  Geo.  III.  c.  117,  nbich  emponrers  tbe  lords  of  the  Treaaary  to  award  pen- 
sions payable  out  of  the  fees  receiTed  in  the  public  offices.  These  are  exclusive 
of  pensions  payable  by  the  East-India  Company,  and  oat  of  the  colonial  rere- 
naee  of  CeyloD,  Maurilus.  and  other  dependencies.  Some  indlTiduals  haTC 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  pensions  on  several  funds;  others  again  hare 
bad  two  or  three  or  four  pensions  granted  in  succession,  charged  on  the  same 
fund.  This  complication  of  fnnda  and  payments  has  been  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies I  it  has  bef  a  partially  remedied  during  earl  Orey's  ministry,  but  (he  dU' 
order  is  of  too  lung  standing  and  too  widely  spread  to  admit  of  easy  and  efbo- 

To  the  people  the  disiinclions  of  the  CivilList,  Consolidated  Fund, 4  J  per  Cent. 
Fund,  Fee  fund,  Kegium  Donam,  &c.  are  comparatively  unimportant ;  it  is  anlB- 
cient  for  them  lo  know  that  all  salaries,  pensions,  fees,  compensation s,  and 
BllovrBncca,by  whomsoever  granted,  or  out  of  whatever  fund  paid,  ultimately 
proceed  from  the  prodoce  of  industry,  and  that  the  initapplication  of  them  for  any 
other  than  effective  public  lerriccr,  or  for  services  that  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  by  patronage  or  emolument,  is  nothing  better  than  peculatloll 
and  rubbery,  whether  committed  by  the  king,  his  ministers, or  the  honael  of  psT' 
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commissions,  or  emolaments,  but  on  this  plan  the  reader  might  have  been  oAn 
at  a  loss  under  what  head  to  look  for  individuals  ;  whereas,  having  adopted  ai 
alphabetic  arrangement,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  direct  reference  to  tijr 
name  or  title.  All  the  sums  put  down,  whether  salaries,  pensions,  conpoasi- 
tions,  or  other  denomination,  are  amnuai  payments,  and  with  respect  to  salam 
they  are  the  amount  agreeably  to  the  scale  of  reaction  of  the  present  Miait* 
ters.  Where  a  daie  is  inserted,  it  refers  to  the  year  when  the  place  was  obtaiasd 
or  the  pension  first  granted.  From  the  salaries  and  pensions  returned  have  beta 
deducted  all  exchequer  fees  and  duties,  and  they  are  the  net  amount  actoally  re- 
ceived. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  all  the  salaries  are  not  exoriiitaBt, 
nor  all  the  pensions  undeserved,  but  this  is  a  point  we  leave  to  the  leadsi'i 
discrimination. 

The  Lut  is  corrected  to  Feb.  1832  without  the  alteration  of  a  sin|^e  item  ii 
the  oflScial  returns,  further  than  by  the  omission  of  the  $kiUiMg9  and  peace,  wi!k 
which,  though  the  honourable  and  right  honoorables  have  condescended  to  re- 
ceive them,  we  did  not  think  necessary  to  occupy  our  pages.  In  our  illss- 
trative  notes  of  the  pensioners  we  have  been  much  aided  by  the  searcliittg  a- 
positions  of  Colonel  Jones. 


Abbot,  Thomas,  clerk  at  nisi  prius  to  the  chief  justice 

Abbott,  John,  Henry,  marshal  and  associate  to  the  chief  justice 
The  last  is  the  son  of  lord  Tenterden,  and  the   preceding  a 
nephew.    It  is  said  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  retirement  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  is  the  condition  his  lordship 
insists  upon,  that  the  Hon.  John  Henry  shall  retain  his  offices,  and 
affords  another  instance  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  exortutant 
fees  and  emoluments  to  needful  improvements.    No  new  appoint- 
ment ought  to  be  made,  nor  the  old  one  much  longer  continoed  witli- 
out  the  abolition  of  the  remanet  fees.     It  is  no  fault  of  the  suitor 
which  makes  his  case  a  remanet,  and  the  delay  of  his  trial  accu- 
mulates legal  expenses  enough  upon  him,  without  being  heavily 
taxed  every  term  by  the  marshal  and  asssociate  for  court  fees. 
Aberdeen,  R.  collector  of  customs,  Bridge  Town,  Barbadoes*  • 
Abergavenny,  earl  of,  compensation  for  inspectorship  of  profls* 

cutions  in  costoms •    ..•••• 

A  sinecure  abolished  twenty  years  since,  and  surely  the  public 

has  paid  money  enough  for  an  office  so  long  declared  useless  by 

statute.    The  earl  has  sixteen  rectories  and  two  vicarages  in  his 

gift ;  two  sons  and  a  nephew  in  the  church. 

Abercrombie,  lord,  hereditary  pension  by  act  of  parliament*  • 

Abercrombie,  J.  brother  of  the  preceding ;  lord  chief  hanm  of 

the  court  of  exchequer,  Scotland  •• •••••• 

Adair,  Robert  Sir,  minister  to  Belgium  •••••#•• •••• 

Adair,  Robert,  Diana,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  Irish  civil  list*  • 

Adam,  W.  G.  accomptant-general,  court  of  chancery • 

Adam,  William,  lord  chief  commissioner  of  jury  court,  Scotland 

Adam,  major-gen.  Sir  F.  col.  73d  foot,  unattached  pay 

Staff  pay  as  licut.-gen.  in  the  Ionian  Islands 

Pension  for  wounds*  •••••• 

Adams,  W.  D.  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  •••••••• 

Late  comptroller  of  the  lottery    • 

Addington,  Henry  Unwin,  minister  at  Madrid •• 

Aiton,  W.  T.  director-general  of  his  majesty's  gardens 

Alexander,  sir  W.  late  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequor  •  • 
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Albemarle,  earl  of,  master  of  the  horee  ■• 

Can  tbe  magnituJe  nf  the  civil  list  be  matter  of  earprise  wlien 
such  coormouB  sal uries  ns  this  are  paid  oal  ofitT  £1000  irau" 
be  eaougb  for  any  master  of  the  hor»e.  It  might  liaie  l>eeii  e 
pecteil  such  a  great  counlj  meeting  paliiot  a»  my  lord  Albemarle 
•nd  tbc  r»tlivr-in-lHiT  of  Ibe  veteran  Wbi^,  Mr.  Coke,  wimld  have 
made  his  JlrtI  appearance  in  public  in  some  other  cajiaeity  Ib&a  a 
court  lard. 

Alderaon,  sir  E.  H.  puisne  judge  common  pleas 

AlisoD,  John,  distributor  of  stamps  for  Dundee,  Sept.  182S-  • 
Late  stamp-master  of  linen,  Scotland .■■••.. 

Allen,  Frances,  viscountess,  pension,  civil  list,  Juli/  IT99  .■  • 
Additional,  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1800 

Allen,  viscount,  ponaion  on  civil  list,  Sept.  1821 

Could  not  this  noble  lord  pa;  his  subscriptions  at  While's, 
Brookes's,  and  Ctockford'a — kis  journeys  to  end  from  Paris,  and 
bia  csbriolet.  without  the  paltry  pension  attached  to  his  nune? 

Allen,  L,  B.  one  of  the  sis  clerks  in  chancery 

Althorp,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

One  cannot  help  agreeing  in  tlie  high  opinion  commonly  tt 
twined  of  lord  Althorp,  but  he  has  fallen  in  troablesome  times, 
cot  the  most  irksome  poet  in  the  administration.  The  halcyon  days 
for  chancellors  of  the  excheijner  were  during  the  sway  of  Pitt, 
Percetal,  and  Vansitlart;  those  days  of  increasing  establishments — 
gtanting  pensions— multiplying  boards  and  offices — and  dispcDiing 
the  other  sweets  of  official  life.  It  was  then  bJI  plain  suiling  ;  the 
chief  difficulty  was  to  spend  enough,  not  to  raise  the  means— a 
■weeping  loan  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  backed  by  a  never-fail- 
faig  majority  of  three  or  four  hundred  members,  covered  every 
deficit,  Buttbeieare  times  ofpinching  economy  and  abridgment,  and 
all  BchQUR-s  of  finance,  except  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  simpli 
lecfpe  of  a  redaction  of  expenditure,  are  repudiBle<l,  The  truth  i; 
■he  U'higa  have  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt  concern,  and  when  mi 
nisters  announced  in  the  (iBcetle  in  January  that  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income,  the  dacket  mii  tlriuk.  We  hope,  however, 
when  lord  Althorp  next  guts  hold  of  b  good  thing,  he  wilt  neither  be 
balBed  out  of  it  by  jobbers  in  city  articles,  nor  Jobbers  in  'Change- 
Alley.  l''or  our  parts  we  could  never  see  any  valid  objection  to  the 
proposed  lax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property  in  a  country  where 
the  Irausfer  of  properly  ef  every  other  description,  down  lo  a 
trumpery  receipt  or  promissory  note,  is  subjected  to  daly.  If  by 
any  contrivance  mere  slock'jobbing  could  be  made  a  sourci 
revenue,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  morals  and  police  as  ^ 
as  finance.  It  is  qoile  preposIerouB  to  be  constantly  taking 
executions  against  the  "  hells"  at  tbe  West  End,  or  to  legislate 
againat  thimble-ring  and  little-^oes,  while  llie  giant  Pandemonium 
Biljoinini;  the  Auction  ilait  is  tolerated  in  all  its  cinberuace  and 
ramiGcaliuns  of  inii|uity. 

Alves,  H.  S.  senior  clerk,   India  board 

Master  of  the  mint,  Scotland 

AmcUrui!,  K.  F.  clerk  of  first  class,  Adrainilty,  Jan.  1799    ■ 
Translator  of  foreipn  papers,  1800 •• 

Awiherst,  earl,  lord  of  the  bedclianiber 

llercditury  peoaion,  by  act  of  parliuueat  •  ■  • 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  Aersrfjtery  penitoag. 
It  was  transmitted  by  the  ancle  of  the  peer,  sir  Jeffrey  Amhent,  a 
farourite  of  George  III.  and  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  tbo 
army  ;  when,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  introdaced  and  proteeted 
such  bare-faced  jobbing  and  traffic  in  commissions  as  both  disgraced 
and  ruined  our  military  power.  The  loyalty  of  that  day  was  not  to 
entertain  cTen  a  suspicion  of  the  misconduct  of  the  IndiTidiial  who 
had  the  ear  of  royalty,  howcTcr  flagrant,  and  thus  the  court  fa?oiirite 
died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  his  baseness,  and  loll 
the  army  of  England  to  his  successor  as  a  body  in  name  than  la 
reality. 

The  sendees  of  lord  Amherst  in  Canada  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance, yet  they  were  rewarded  with  the  eztraTagant  pension  of 
£3000  a  year — £1000  more  than  was  cTcr  voted  by  a  squandering 
house  of  commons  to  the  hereos  of  the  peninsular  war.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  cannot  object  to  have  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third  of  his 
unearned  hereditary  allowance  cut-off.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
that  this  pension  was  granted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  therefore 
irrevocable ;  but  what  more  mutable  and  evanescent  than  acts  of 
parliament  7  are  they  not  constantly  being  repealed,  altered,  and 
amended  f  what  progress  could  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
judicial  administration  were  not  hundreds  of  unintelligible  and  in- 
applicable statutes  abrogated.  Grants  and  conveyances  of  property 
are  constantly  being  set  aside  in  courts  of  equity  for  want  of  a  g99i 
title  or  adequate  consideration ;  and  why  should  the  whole  mass  of 
pensions,  allowances,  and  compensations  be  held  more  sacred  ?  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  thinly  about  the  existing  generation  and  pos* 
terity  being  tied  up  for  ever  by  the  folly,  ignorance,  prodigality,  and 
short-sightedness  of  their  progenitors. 

Amyot,  T.   registrar  of  colonial  slaves • • 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  of  registrar  in  Canada 

Anglesey,  marquis  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland    

Colonel  of  the  7th  dragoons    ••••• 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  reduced  £7,000  in  18S0 ;  it  still 
looks  great,  but  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  lord- 
lieotenant  is  constantly  out  of  pocket  by  the  appointment.  The 
marquis  is  a  brave  and  well-intentioned  man,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  he  had  got  rid  of  the  tie  doloureux, 

Angell,  J.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  office    ••••• 

Anson,  sir  George,  M.P.  for  Lichfield ;  lieut.-gen.  and  col.  of 
4th  dragoon  g^uards    ••• 

His  nephew,  lord  Lichfield,  is  master  of  the  stag-hoands. 
Another  nephew  a  lieutenant-colonel — and  other  relations  in  the 
army  and  church— one,  a  nephew,  is  prebendary  of  Southwell. 

Anstruther,  P.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon ••• 

Antrobus,  G.  C.  M.P.  for  Plympton ;  sec.  of  legation,  Naples 
Arden,  C.  G.  Perceval,  lord,  registrar  of  the  court  of  Admiralty 
This  sum  was  the  gross  amount  of  bis  lordship's  income  during 
the  war ; — deductions  were  given  in  to  the  amount  of  £26,019, 
making  his  net  income  £12,562.  In  the  late  return  of  incomes 
exceeding  £1000,  the  court  of  Admiralty  was  omitted,  so  wa  have 
no  authentic  means  of  estimating  his  lordship's  emoluments  since 
Uie  peace.  His  disinterested  loyalty  was  marvellously  exemplified 
in  an  animated  speech  he  once  made  in  (he  upper  liouse,  in  defiNioe 
of  reversionary  grants ;  asserting  that  an  attempt  to  aboUth  them 
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an  "  udetent  allaik  upon  the  kiag'»  LAnrCL  prerBgutne,''  His  lonl- 
■hip  bos  two  3oat  id  Ihe  cbiiicti  uad  anulker  ia  Uie  nary.  Two 
Dephews  hold  lioecureB  in  Uie  exchequer.  Otiier  relatiTes  are  in 
the  army  anit  colonics — one,  R.  Bourkp,  is  governor  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Arthur,  Colonel,  lieutenant 'governor,  Van  Dieinan's  Land    •  ■ 

Amaud,  E.  collector  of^stoma,  Lirerpoo! •••• 

Arbuthnot,  major-gen.  sir  T.  staff,  western  district)  TreUnd  •  ■ 

Unattached  pay  as  major-geaeral    • 

Pension  for  a  wound • 

Arbuthnot,  Henry,  eommiaaioner  of  audit 

Arbuthnot,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1804 

Arbuthnot,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 823 

Wif«  of  a  letrran  placemmi,  whose  peniion  on  the  death  of 
Oeorfce  IV.  whs  llie  aabjecl  of  tunasiag  discuBsion  and  inquiry. 

Archdall,  Mervyn,  M.P.  for  Fermanagh  ;  a  general  and  lieut- 

govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Argyle,  duke  of,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Scotland  ....... 

A  sinecnre ;  Ihe  salar)',  which  cooatiluted  nearly  the  whole 
emolimeiil  of  this  appciinlmenl,  has  hctn  withdrawn  by  minisler*. 

Arnold,  J.  R,  !ieut-coL  royal  engineers,  1814   

Extra  pay,  commanding  engineers,  northern  district*  • 

Allowance  for  a  servant 

Pension  for  wounds,  1816 .>.... 

Ashworth,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1787    •  • 

Ashworlh,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list ••... 

Ashvorth,  Frederick,  pension  on  civil  list 

Ashworth,  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list 

Ashton,  A,  sei^retary  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro-. 
Athlone,  earl  of,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament  •  •  •  • 
This  ramily,  Ihe  Dc  GtnlulU,  came  oTEr  wilb  WiUlum  III.  ia  1688, 
and  was  one  of  his  insIrumenU  of  oppression  in  Ireland.    I(  was  re- 
warded by  ft  ^rant  of  96,000  acres  of  lanil,  the  forfeited  posteaslons 
of  Ihe  earl  of  Linierirk.     This  grant  wBH  reversed  by  pwliameDt, 
and  Ihe  family  retired  to  Holtand,  whence  they  relomad  uu  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stadlholder.    The  Eurl  took  his  seal  in  tho  Irish 
house  of  lords  in  lTi>S,  and  reclaimed  bis  pension.     In  1S23  the  niath 
Karl  of  the  name  died,  and  he  was  sTicceeded  in  the  title  and  pen- 
sion by  his  son  Oeorge,  achitd  now  in  tlie  eleventh  year  uf  his  age. 
Aurhland,  lord,  master  of  the  mint  and  pres.  board  of  trade.. 

Pension  on  civil  list,  Juli/  1814 

Pension  out  of  4 J  percent.  faail,Jultf  1820 

Audley,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821      •...>.>.., 

Ross  Donnelly,  father-in-law  ot  the  pensioner,  a  vice-adniial. 
Avonmore,  viscount,  late  registrar,  court  of  chancery,  Ireland 
Aylmer,  lieut.-gen.  lord,  colonel  56th  foot,  and  governor  of 

Pension  on  the  civillist,  Feb.  1783   

By  act  of  parliamant,  Ireland 

BacJihonsa,  John  and  J.  Lewia,  pensionB  outof  4J  percenls.-- 
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Backhouse,  John,  under  secretary  of  state*  •••••••• 

Receiver-general  of  excise 

Badger,  A.  auditor  for  land  revenue,  Wales   ••..•••• 

Bagot,  W.  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  Westminster  district  •  •  •  • 

Bagot,  sir  C.  ambassador  to  the  Hagne  ••••••••• 

Brother  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  lord  Ba^  whose  dImo 
Emily  is  maid  of  hoaoar  to  the  Queen.  Other  Baf^ots  are  in  the  army, 
and  the  next,  the  fiscal,  is  a  member  of  the  family  also.  W>  CB^gM^ 
receiver-g;enera1  of  taxes,  about  whose  retention  of  oCHce  we  are 
doubtful,  after  the  abolition  of  these  appointments  in  the  country. 

Bagot,  G.  second  fiscal,  Demerara • 

Bankhead,  Penelope  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825 

Widow  of  the  phy8ici<in  of  the  late  lord  Castlereagh. 
Barber,  — chief  registrar,  bankrupt  court  (exclusive  of  feei) 

Barnard,  Edw.  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 •..••• 

Barraud,  William,  receiver  of  duties,  customs    

Bathurst,  earl,  teller  of  his  majesty's  exchequer    •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery ••••••••• 

Bathurst,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1825 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1829 • • 

Bathurst,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Bathurst,  hon.  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 •••• 

Late  commissioner  of  bankrupts • 

Receiver  of  duchy  court  of  Lancaster*  •• •••• 

Bathurst,  hon.  W.  deputy  teller, exchequer  ••••    

Clerk  in  privy  council  office  •• • 

Bathurst,  hon.  S.  treasurer  to  government,  Malta ••• 

Few  persons  have  evinced  a  more  exemplary  appetite  for  the 
public  money  than  lord  Bathurst  His  lordship's  family  has  mostly 
been  in  the  receipt  of  £10,000  or  £12,000  a  year,  from  fees,  pen- 
sions, and  taxes.  He  still  retains  two  valuable  sinecures,  his  son 
William  Lennox  one,  and  an  office  nearly  a  sinecure,  and  his  son 
Seymour  Thomas  another.  On  the  eve  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Wellington  ministry,  his  lordship  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
firmer  kold;  first  be  tried  to  superannuate  his  second  son,  who  bad 
been  a  couple  of  years  in  the  victualling  office,  as  a  retired  commis- 
sioner ;  failing  in  that,  he  next,  with  the  most  indecent  precipitanoy 
and  almost  by  absolute  force^  thrust  him  into  the  office  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buller,  as  clerk  of  the  pnvy  council.  If  one  did  not  know  that 
the  assurance  of  men  is  mostly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their 
deserts  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  pecuniary  audacity  of  tliis 
nobleman.  Lord  Bathurst  is  notoriously  a  person  with  the  least  pos- 
sible claims  to  public  honour  and  emoluments :  he  is  altogether 
without  talent;  a  most  feeble,  awkward,  and  puzsled  speakflor;  and 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  most  trifling  personage. 

Bannatyne,  sir  W.  M'Leod,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland*  •  •  • 
Baring,  F.  M.P.  for  Portsmouth,  nephew-in-law  of  earl  Grrey; 

lord  of  the  treasury    •••••#  •• ••• 

Bates,  Edw.  hushand  of  the  4}  per  cent,  duties,  /on,  1831  •  • 
Secretary  to  the  board  of  taxes,  Feb.  1823    ••••-■••• 
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Bsllaniyne,  W.  police  juatice,  Thames-office 

Barrow,  John,  second  secretBry  to  the  Admiralty    

Barlow,  P.  mathemnticnl  master,  Woolwich 'academy-  ■  • 

Barton,  J.  deputy  comptroller,  mint  office 600 

Barnard,  Edwurd,  retired  Bllowitnce  as  clerk,  colonial  office  ••  200 

Agent  for  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  IfLnd  ••  600 

Barker,  John,  cohbuI -general  in  I^'pt 6151 

Batley,  W.  coUe<;tor  of  cuatom«,  Ipswich    ■•■ ■••• 

BameB,  J.  H.  petition- clerk,  eugtnDia-*<>  •■•• 

Barnard,  tnajor-gcn.  sir  A.  col.  rifle  brigade,  1st.  batt. 

Equerry  and  clerk -tnarshal  to  the  king ■• 

Baker,  A.  St.  John,  consul-general  at  Washington 

Baker,  liuty  Elizabeth  Mary,  pension  civil  list,  1814- ••••••• 

Sister  lu  the  iluko  of  Lcinsler,  and  widow  of  an  under  Bccrctary 

Baker,  roar-iidm.  Tho.  South  America  (part  of  the  year)   •  ■  ■  • 

Baker,  sir  Robert,  penmon  on  ciril  list,  1822 

Lai*'  Bow-street  maKistralfi,  dismissed  and  pensioned  nfler  qnenn 
Caroline's  funerul.    If  be  neglected  bin  duly,  hu  uu|i;hl  ntil  to  have 
got  a  pension. 
Baakes,  G.  M.P.  Corfe  Castle;  cursitor  baron, exchequer- ■•• 

Baillie,  G.  clerk  in  colonial  secretary's  office 

Agent  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  royal  African  corps  •  ■ 

Bamouis,  J .  H.  chief  clerk  to  clerk  of  ordnance 

Barry,  colonel,  secretary  to  government  of  Mauritius    

BarringtOD,  hen.  O.  son-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  cursitor  of  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  captain  in  the  naty ;  lord  of 

the  admiralty 

Bandinel,  James,  clerk  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affiaira 
Bayley,  sir  John,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer 

Bayley,  sir  D.  consul-general  at  St.  Petershurgh  

Bayly,  lieut.-g«n.  H.   col.  8th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •  ■  ■  • 

Pension  for  wounils 

Beauclcrk,  John,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1797 

Recorder  of  Northampton,  1828 

Beaufort,  capt.  F.  hvdrographer  to  admiralty.  May  1829>--- 

Bedtnglield,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822    

Bcd^ell,  F.  B.  registrar  in  court  of  chancery 

Bell,  lieut.-col.  J.  secretary  to  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Colonel  of  27lh  foot,  and  govemorof  Tilbury  Fort- ■ 

Bedford,  G.  C.  clerk  to  auditor  of  exchequer 

Bernard,  John  F.  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customa    ■  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  postage    * •• 

Belfast,  earl  of,  M.P.  for  Antrimshire ;  vice-chamberlain  in 

the  king's  household 600 

Belharcn,  lord,  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scotland    2000 

fielmore,  eatl  of,  governor  of  Janutica   ■.-••.•••••••*••■•        7000 
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Bentham,  sir  S.  pension  aa  late  ciril  architect  and  surfejor  •  • 

Pension  for  late  employment  in  Russia,  1797  • 

Beresford,  WilHam,  groom  of  the  priTy  chamber   •• ••• 

Beresford,  general,  W.  C.  viscount,  col.  16th  foot,  p«j  and 

emoluments .••••..  ••••••  • ••• 

Governor  of  Jersey ••• ••••••••••• 

Pension  by  act  of  parliament  ••••••• • 

Beresford,    H.   B    compensation   as    late  joint-storekMpar, 

customs    ••••• • •••••••••• 

Beresford,  J.  C.  compensation  as  late  joint-storekeeper,  custons 
These  offices,  held  by  patent,  are  abolished — and  what  a  coaqpca- 
sation !  it  is  a  genuine  Irish  job,  and  worthy  of  the  pUmderuif 
family  who  participate  in  it  J,  C,  Beresford  is  the  man  of  the  ridiag- 
house  flofcging  celebrity.  Sir  J,  B.  Bereiford,  brother  of  the  TlseomiL 
18  a  vice-admiral,  and  mi^or-general  loid  G.  R.  Beresford  is  colcmei 
of  3d  dragoons. 

Bentinck,  gen.  lord  W.  governor-general  of  Bengal 

Clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  exchequer,  Engiimd ••  • 

Colonel  of  i  1th  hussars,  pay  and  emoluments • 

Look  at  this  nobleman's  offices,  emoloments,  and  localities,  aad 
then  think  of  the  incongraities  tolerated  ander  the  system. 

Bentinck,  Jcmina  Helen,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov,  1809**«  • 

Bessy,  J.  F.  second  under  clerk,  teller's  office   ••••• 

Bexley,  lord,  pension  as  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  •  •  •  • 
Here  is  a  reward  for  the  most  consummate  ignorance  and  laxity 
of  principle.  Lord  Bexley  left  the  Exchequer  from  sheer  iaeapa* 
city,  and  then  skulked  under  the  Canning  ministry  as  chaaetUor  of 
the  dnefay  of  Lancaster,  and  after  enriching  himself  ia  that  siDeevek 
finally  gradnated  on  his  pension  under  the  profligate  S7  Geo.  IIL 
Bidwclly  Thomas,  clerk  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  aifiuit 

Deputy  clerk  of  the  signet  •• « 

Bidwell,  John,  clerk  in  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  aCain 

Binning,  D.  M.  commissioner  of  customs ••••••••• 

Bipland,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Greenock    

Birch,  J.  W.  assistant  reading  clerk,  house  of  lords 

Bird,  C.  clerk,  receiver  of  duties  and  registrar,  Berbice  •  •  •  • 

Bingley,  Robert,  king's  assay-maaler,  mint-office 

Bimie,  sir.  R.  chief  magistrate.  Bow-street-office,  salary  tod 

extra  allowance  for  attendance  at  home-office    

Bicknell,  H.  £.  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery  •••••• 

Bingham,  C.  col-  royal  artillery,  and  fire-master  royal  laboraloiy 

Pension  for  wounds    • 

Bingham,  major-gen.  sir  G.  R.  staff,  southern  district,  Irdand 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut.-colonel ••••••••••• 

Blake,  A.  R.  chief  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland*  • 
Blackwood,  vice-admiral  sir  H .  commander-in-chief  at  the  Nora 

Groom  of  the  king's  bedchamber    

Pension  on  civil  list,  1809 •••••• 

Commanded  a  frigate  at  Trafalgar ;  bat  other  captains  in  that 
aetk>n  hare  neither  obtained  a  place  at  court  nor  a  peasfoa. 
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Blackwood,  lady  Harriet,  pension  out  of  4J  pot  cent,  fund  •  • 
BIakeney,major^g«D.  sir  E. Muff,  south-weatem district,  Ireland 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut .-colonel 

Biackbum,   F,   attorney-general  of  Ireland    

Black,  Jean  and  Mary,  peDsioD  each,  civil  list  Aug.  1823>> 
Blair,   Mrs,  Isabella  Cornelia,  pension  on  cjril  li«[,   Oct.  1811 

Isabelln  and  Cornelia,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1310,  each 

William,   pension  on  civil  list,    1812 

Blaquiere,  John,  lord  de,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794   

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  1 802     

Pension  by  act  of  parliament,  Ireland    

Wtll  kuoRd  in  the  Irisli  pxrliamrnt,  anil  wlio  wilh  a  bandwme 
person  and  good  address  succeeded  well  at  Uiu  vice-regal  court. 

Blackwell,  major-gen.  governor  of  Tobago  -  ■  - 

Bloomfield,  lord,  envoy  and  min.  plenipo.  in  Sweden 

Colonel  of  artillery 

Blunt,  Joseph,  solicitor  to  the  mint    

Borough,  sir  R.  during  pleasure,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794  •  • 

Booth,   W.  deputy  conunissary-general,  half-pay 

Clark  of  the  survey,  ordnance -depaitnient 

Bowen,  Jas.  late  couuuissioner  of  navy ••••■•>.... 

Boothby,  sir  W,  receiver-general  of  custAms ■ 

Agent  for  New  Brunswick 

Paymaster  of  band  of  gentlemen  pensioncrt  -  ■  ...... 

A  relation  by  marriBge  of  the  "  item  path  of  dut;  man." 
Bolton,  lieut. -general  sir  R.  col.  7tb  dragoon  guards    ••■.■• 

Equerry  to  the  king    •....  ...... 

Bosanquet,  sir  J.  B,  a, judge  of  the  common  pleas 

Boeonquet,  G.  secretary  and  charge  d  Bfiaires  at  Madrid  •  •  •  ■ 
Bolland,  sir  W.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer-  ■ 
Bowles,   William,  comptroller   of  coast-guard,  Jul^  1822  ■• 

Captain  in  the  navy,  half-pay     -- 

Bowles,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  on  Irish  civil  list,  1827 
Mr.  C.  Bowles  married  the  hiflter  of  Mrs.  Goulhurn,  wife  of  the 
Isle  clmnu'ellorof  the  exchequer  i  wag  afterwards  dabbed  private 
■ecretarj  to  his  brother- in -Ian  ;  and  on  the  uuHccoantable  promo- 
tioD  of  this  last  ia  England,  dnallj  settled  for  life  on  poor  Ireland 
*t  the  pittance  mentioned. 
Bowden,  J.  chief  clerk  to  the  receiver-general  at  post-ofiico  •  • 

Inspector  of  stamps  for  excise,  Aug.  1826     

Bouverie,  major-gen.  sir  H.  F.  commanding  northern  district 
Unattached  pay  as  major  in  the  roldetreani  guards-  •  •  • 
Bouverie,  H.  1 


,  hon.  Arabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1S21 

It  is  cerlainlj  not  the  polilics  of  the  preKat  lord  lUdDor,  which 
obtaified  for  the  Boaveriea  their  civil  and  more  nuincrous  ecclosi- 
Hstical  Bp]H>intnien(S. 

Boulton,   K.  J.  attorney-general,   Upper  Canada 

Bousfield,  deputy  regiitrar,  Bankrupt-court 
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Bourchier,  Chas.  aBsistant  solicitor  to  the  treasury    ••• 

Bowden,  J.  W.  commissioner  of  stamps    •••••• 

Boyd,  Chas,  survejor-p^eoeral) <  customs    ■•• •••»• 

Boyd,  hon.  R.  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals  and  commissioner 
of  revenue  and  commerce   •••••••••   •••••••••• 

Boyle,  David,  lord  justice  clerk,  Scotland    •••••••• 

Boyle,  hon.  C.  commissioner  of  navy,  1823 '••• 

Bradshaw,  J-^  H.  clerk  and  registrar,  post-office  •••••••••■ 

Brande,  W.  T.  superintendent  of  the  irons,  mint-office*  •  •  •  •  • 

Brandon,  William,  baron,  pension  on  civil,  list,  Nov.  1820*« 

Briggs,  J.  T.  deputy  secretary  to  Yictoalling-board 

Brickdale,  comptroller  of  customs,  Bristol  ••• •••• 

Brisbane,  lient.  gen.  sir  Tho.  colonel  34th  foot •••••• 

Brackenbury,  J.  M.  consul  at  Cadiz ...••••••••• 

Brent,  T.  secretary,  board  of  green  cloth ••••••• 

Secretary  to  the  lord  steward*  •••*•• ••• 

Groom  and  clerk  of  the  robes*  • • 

Bradford,  lieut.-general  sir  T.  col.  30th  foot  • • 

Pension  for  wounds    •••• •••••••••• 

Brougham  and  Vaux,  lord,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England*  * 
The  sum  we  have  put  down  is  the  average  anima!  emolimMots 
of  the  chancelloT-ship  during  the  three  preceding  years,  and  a  Pai^ 
liaroentary  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Baring  was  chairman,  has  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  future  salary  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  £14,0M  a- 
year,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  perquisites.  We  have  before  espiesaed 
an  opinion  that  this  is  too  much.  To  be  sure  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
is  a  sort  of  legal  chattel  moveable  with  the  administfatkm  to  which 
he  is  appendant^  whereas  the  judges  seated  on  the  benoh  of  eo^ 
mon  law  have  mostly  a  tenancy  fur  life.  But  with  the  precedent 
of  lord  Lyndhurst  there  appears  no  absolute  reason  nitore  ex- 
chancellors  should,  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  Erskine, 
while  away  time  in  the  gossip  of  coteries  and  drawhig  rooms.  It 
is  alleged  the  lord  chancellor  has  an  hereditary  peetafs  to 
support,  which  he  is  compelled  to  accept,  whether  he  will  or  noC 
To  this  we  answer— grant  peerages  for  life!  How  much  better 
it  would  have  bren  for  the  Giifcrds,  Kenyons,  Lougfaborooghs, 
Ellenboroughs,  Thurlows,  Fitzgibbons  and  Avonmores,  had  their 
dignities  terminated  with  the  individoals  who  acquired  them: 
we  should  have  heard  less  of  poor  peers,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
hereditary  pensions  and  hereditary  sinecur^  to  support  then. 
Every  new  chnncellor  has  an  allowance  for  outfit  to  the  amount 
of  £2000,  and  the  salary  itself  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
appointment :  its  great  attractions  consist  in  the  official  pieced— - 
cy  it  confers,  and  the  vast'extent  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  possessor.  Lord  Broaghan  will 
not  be  alone  in  hi«  penury,  if  such  be  his  lot;  there  are  other  law 
lords  whose  pecuniary  acquisitions  must  be  much  less  commensii- 
rate  to  the  support  of  a  coronet. 

In  England  the  public  mind  is  so  diseased  by  the  pnrsnit  of 
wealth,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  of  the  necessity  of 
great  incomes  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  dignltj  of 
the  Peerage,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Prelacy ;  we  really  seem  to 
think— so  much  has  the  judgment  been  perverted  by  the  woiship  of 
Mammon — that  there  is  no  honour,  no  dignity,  no  happlnessi  ex- 
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cepl  io  tlie  grasping  of  Urge  li^ap*  of  money.  It  is,  however,  nut 
»u — s  mnn  willi  £500  a-yeat—tl  be  lo  iriJl  il—niay  jual  aa  well 
support  bis  ilignity  as  one  with  half  n  inilliDn.  Oui  notioas  differ 
greallj  from  olber  Kgea  nnd  DRtioai.  The  RomaB  WDrthies  roiifd 
retire  to  llioir  faruis  wilfaout  diaparaftemeDl, after  the  exerciae  of 
■OTGTeien  power.  Huw  much  uur  wealtli-seetLiDg  arinlucrncy 
Hoki  in  compariHua  with  tlie  American  democmcjr — llic  ((loriuu's 
ounea  of  Jeffcraun,  Adams,  and  Maddlran,  whu  needed  neltbc^r 
hereditary  hannurs  norpensluna  to  diiniifj  retirement,  and  transmit 
their  fame  In  poeierity.  Hat  we  shall  leave  the  lublmt !  all  we 
have  aaid  has  nn  reference  to  Ihe  Lord  Chancellori  no  une  cau 
tare  read  the  testimony  be  gave  before  tlic  Comtniltpc  Id  whicli 
we  have  alluded,  without  being  convinced  thai  be  has  big  lie  r  ob- 
jects in  view  lliun  pecuniary  ftain — llial  be  is  only  aetnoled  by  a 
regard  to  what  is  suitable  to  the  oifiie,  not  to  the  Inditidnal  who 
Slls  iL 

Many  piTMins  were  aurpriaed  thai  a  person  poSMuinK  nuch  tran- 
tcendcnl  abilitietand  unHcnrieJ  industry  aa  lord  Urougham  Hhould 
mergn  tbeni  in  the  alngnnnl  pool  of  the  bouse  of  peers.  Knt 
oaght  not  the  harassing  and  alonay  course  of  bia  lotdaiiip's  previoua 
career  lo  be  bame  in  mind,  and  nay  he  not,  is  bis  latter  days, 
have  chuaen  the  woolsack,  fninj  Uie  same  mutivefl  which  pritMje 
TatlrgiiiBil  chose  a  belle  and  bonhomie  spouae, — namely,  a>  run- 
venieol  for  repoieF  As  cabiiel  rainisler,  head  of  the  law  depart- 
nent,  keeper  of  the  king's  oimscience,  and  what  not,  his  lonUbip's 
sphere  and  power  of  uspfulnesB  are  vastly  extended  and  angmenl«d. 
All  the  manifold  abuses,  which  he  lisis  so  long  forcibly  and  eloquool- 
ly  set  forlli  in  the  adiuinialralion  of  justice,  in  charilable  foundo- 
tiong,  ill  curporaie  and  cullegiale  endownienbi,  and  in  Weit  Indian 
bIbtcf)',  hr  any  now  bunl  ilonn  vrllh  a  power  and  nienn*  of  ncoom* 
pUabnient  increaaed  a  hundred  fold.  To  the  puranilof  tlieaeobjeels 
lord  Brougham  is  solemnly  pledged  ;  and  we  confess  we  have  timti 
nothing  in  bis  lunlship's  ofllcial  career  lo  lessen  public  con&ilenre 
in  the  stead rns loess  of  hi*  engiigemenls.  The  ealabliabmBnt  of  Ihe 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  waa  a  vlnotous  and  disinleretted  effort  at  ju- 
dicial iiuproreineul.  Hia  lordship's  speech,  liowever,  on  Ihe  Ursl 
intruducliuo  of  the  Reform  tllll,  vmls,  to  say  the  least  u[  it,  a  facer 
me :  il  had  many  rrodia^i,  fur  which  we  could  only  account  from 
•omemisKiringsof  (he  Speaker  respecting  Ihe/adirr.  As  lo  what  his 
lordship  has  tbrowD  out  on  the  tenure  ol  ecclesiastical  property,  we 
do  not  attach  nuek  importance  to  it :  when  the  noble  Baron  alleged 
that  the  church  was  a  sicepuig-parlirer  with  the  stale,  vue  considered 
il  a  joke,  intended  for  Ihe  blind  side  of  Die  House.  Tlio  spirit  of 
the  People  is  roused  ;  events  are  crowding  onward  at  a  giunl  pace, 
which  will  practically  determine  the  richls  of  the  Clergy  wilhmucb 
less  preiiDiinary  discussion  tbno  bos  been  conaumed  about  the  ini- 
maniiies  of  hares  and  partridges,  lh«  African  sUve-liade,  and  Ca- 
tholic enuDGipalion. 
Brougham,  W.  brotlier  of  the  precwiing ;  a  mriBler  in  Chnn- 

Brown,  W.  R.  cocket-writer  in  iho  customs      

Brown,  N.  comiaiuioner,  victualling-office    

Brown,  Thomas,  maater-itttend&nt,  Woolwich 

Brown,  11.  H.  wiirden  of  Fleet  Prison,  seo  p.  486 

Browne,  Charles,  undcr-seL'retair.  e^cise 

Browne,  P.  secretary  and  ch&i^  d'aft'Hires  M  Copenhagen    -  • 
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Browne,  R.  solicitor  to  the  stamp-board,  Ireland •  •  •  • 

Browne,  R.  late  teller  of  exchequer,  Aug.  1824    •••• 

Late  commissioner  of  musters,  1 798 

Browne,  sir  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1829  •••»  •••••••••••• 

Brown,  R.  examiner  of  army  accounts •• 

Half-pay  as  deputy-commissary  general,  1807  •••••• 

Agent  for  paying  retired  or  officiating  chaplains  •••••• 

Allowance  as  private  secretary  to  a  secretary  of  war  •  • 

Brooking,  A.  H.  collector  of  customs,  Newfoundland    

Brownrigg,  gen.  sir  R.  colonel  9th  foot,  pay  and  emolumeiits 

Governor  of  Landguard  fort  •••• ••• 

Pension  from  Ceylon •• ••• 

Brooksbank,  Stamp,  clerk  in  the  treasury  and  auditor 

Brooksbank,  T.  C.  chief  clerk  in  treasury •  •  • 

Agent  and  paymaster  of  Chelsea  out-pensioners 

Agent  for  the  Bahamas 

As  late  commissioner  of  lottery ..•-••••• 

Brooksbank,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1783 ••••• 

Brooksbank,  Elizabeth,  Isabella,  and  Hermpine,  civil  list,  1827 

Brooke,  R.  clerk  in  customs,  Liverpool  ••••• ••• 

Bromley,  lady  Louisa,  (late  Dawson,)  pension  out  of  4j|  per 

cent,  duties,  Nov,  1820 •••••• 

Bruce,  sir  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1817 •••••• 

Bryce,  migor-gen.  sir  A.  colonel  commandant  royal  engineen, 

and  deputy  inspector-general  of  fortifications 

Pension  for  good  services    •••••• • 

Brydges,  sir  John  W.  H.  uncle-in-law  of  marquis  of  Water* 
ford,  and  M.P.  for  Coleraine ;  a  major  in  the  anny, 
capt.  of  Sandgate-castle,  and  colonel  in  the  Porta- 

guese  service  ••••••  •• 

The  ci^  of  London  has  had  a  brush  with  the  Beresrords,  as  well 
as  Mr.  O'Connell,  and,  last  election,  attempted  to  rescue  from  their 
monopolizing  grasp  the  borough  of  Coleraine.  The  borough  is  in- 
debted for  its  charter  to  the  corporation  of  London ;  they  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  endowed  it  with  upwards  of  400  acres 
of  land,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  By  soma  means 
the  Beresfords  have  contrived  to  render  the  common  conncil  a  aeUct 
body,  consisting  of  the  members  of  their  own  family  and  dependents, 
through  whose  agency,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  they  liave  retumea 
the  parliamentary  representative.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  sir  Jolm 
Brydges  has  been  their  nominee ;  and,  at  the  general  election,  the 
gallant  knight,  for  the  fintt  time,  went  to  pay  his  respecti  to  liis 
constituents,  when«  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  townspeople, 
he  told  them  **  that,  though  he  had  never  before  been  amount  them, 
and  was  an  Englishman,  he  had  an  Iriih  heart.**  Some  ofthe  inlia- 
bitants  claimed  the  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  ohartery 
to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  objected  to  the  M ^|or 
being  returned  by  about  twenty  non-resident  burgesses.  Tliese 
claims  and  otijections  were  over-ruled  by  the  worshipful  mayor ; 
and,  after  the  usual  farce  of  a  nomination  by  a  clergyman,  and  a 
seconding  by  another  corporate  offlciali  the  captain  of  Sandgate* 
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CBStte,  and  rotonel  in  the  tenice  of  Dun  Miguel,  wns  declared  dol; 
elected  tu  the  impErinl  pBrliainent,  The  eorporatioa  of  London 
bare  proleeted  against  these  procuediiigs  or  the  Beresroid  puppets, 
nnd  expreseed  thrir  iatcDliDn,  by  a  depDlalionaflheir  body,  to  re- 
eatablish,  in  a  coorl  of  law,  the  i!<!neral  rights  of  the  burgess  Rgitn- 
ably  to  their  charter.  It  ia  proliable,  however,  tb^ir  laudable  eu- 
deavoure  will  he  rendered  annecessary  by  the  generaJ  legislative 
measure,  which  will  at  once  cut  off  such  rotten  concenui  u  Cok- 
raine,  Truru,  Berealston,  and  scores  more. 
Buchanan,  lad]' Janet,  pension  oa  civil  list,  Oct.  1S27*' 
Bnchajian,  Suatinna,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov.  1827    •• 

Burton,  W,  W.  puisne-judge,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

BtJl,  John,  clerk  of  journals  and  papers,  hoiisi 
Buller,  James,  retired  allowcmce  as  late  comrtus.  of  customs  • 
This  geDtlcnian,  we  are  told,  a  mild,  amiable  pnriion,  possessed 
the  borough  or  boroughs  of  East  and  West  Looi-:  therefore,  die- 
posing  of  his  seats  to  the  goreniincnt,  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  caMoma  ;  was  iinfurtuuately  altucked  with  deafness  ;  marries; 
it  tired  of  London  ,-  retires  to  the  country  ;  makes  room  for  some 
other  motegf  of  goiRrnmcnt ;  and  saddles  the  country  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £!!(». 

Bulley,  A.  clerk  of  issues,  auditor's  office,  Oct.  1822 

Receiver  of  pensions  anil  officers'  duties 

Allowance  on  moneys  paid  into  the  Excliequer 

Bur^h,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list    ■ 

Burgh,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list  ••.•.•. 

Burke,  J.  clerk  of  crown  quit-renls,  Dublin 

Bnrke,  executors  of  Mrs.,  pension  on  the  4J  per  cent,  fund- ' 
We  hare  touched  on  this  notorious  abase  at  p.  201,  and  shftU  here 

Bunhe,  C.  K.  chief  justice  of  the  kiag'sbench,  Ireluid-< 

Biirsey,  J,  inspector  in  the  audit-office   

Burrows,  Peter,  commis.  forrelief  of  insolvent  debtors,  Ireland 
Burraud,  Rev.  G.  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  the  office 

of  searcher  in  the  customs 

Some  boroughmongering  Job  this,  no  doubt;  otherwise,  no  cler- 
gjmun  could  have  held  the  office  vlMtarchcr  in  the  customs. 

Burrard,  Hannah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815 

Butler,  G.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  department 

Butcher,  J,  store-keeper  in  the  ordnance,  Dublin 

Burghersh,  major-gen,  Lord,  minister  plenipo.  at  Florence    ■• 
Hii  lordship  was  receiving  a  large  salary  bb  envoy  at  Florenoe, 
while    spending   the  last  winter  in   London,  busily  engaged   in 
bringin)(  ont  his  new  opera. 

Burgoyno,  J.  licut.-col.  royal  engineers,  1814 

Extra  pay,  commanding  royal  engineers,  Portsmouth  ■  ■ 

Allowance  for  servant •• 

Pension  for  good  services,  1817 

Bumcll,  Dr.  W.  commissioner,  victualling-office    

Burton,  Charles,  third  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireliind*--- 

Burton,  T.  allowance  as  late  secretary  to  boArd  of  excise    ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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Burton,  gen.  N.  C.  col.  60th  foot  (1st  batt.) 

Butterwich,  M.  registrar  of  deeds,  Yorkshire 

Byham,  R.  secretary  to  the  board  of  ordnance  ••••• 

Byj^j  F*  clerk  in  foreign  secretary's  office* 

Byng,  lieut.-gen.  right  hon.  sir  J.   M.P.  for  Poole,  col.  39th 
foot      • .••....•.•.•..•■• 

Byng,  hon.  £.  commissioner,  colonial  aadit-office  ••••• 

Byron,  lord,  captain,  R.N. ;  lord  of  the  bedchamber 

Calvert,  J.  M.P.  for  Huntington ;  late  sec.  to  the  lord  eluun- 
berlain •••• ••••••.•••••••• 

Camden,  marquess,  one  of  the  four  tellers  of  the  exchequer*  • 
The  great  sinecures  being  aboat  to  be  attacked,  in  1817,  the 
marquis,  who  had  held  the  teliership  thirty- six  years,  and  re- 
ceived^ on  account  of  it,  probably  upwavds  of  a  million  of  money, 
resigned  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  ofAce,  amounting  to  £97,000, 
retaining  only  the  regulated  salary  of  £2500.  Previously  to  this  his 
lordship  contributed  sums  to  the  public  service.  In  1819,  the  house 
of  commons  tendered  a  tardy  vote  of  thanks  for  this  munificent  offer- 
ing. An  expectation  was  entertained,  which  is  not  yet  realiied, 
that  the  patriotic  example  would  have  been  followed  by  the  Oren- 
villes,  the  Ardeos,  the  Bathursts,  and  other  great  sinecurists.  Had 
the  registrar  of  the  admiralty  court  surrendered  the  emolumenta  of 
his  office  for  the  last  half  century,  he  would  have  done  mure,  we 
imagine,  to  quench  the  fires  in  the  county,  of  which  he  is  lord- 
lieutenant,  than  by  getting  up  magisterial  resolutions  to  put  down 
the  incendiaries. 

Cameron,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Dec,  1819 

Cameron, maj.-gen.  sir  J.  commanding  western  district* ••  •  •• 

Unattached  pay  as  major*  •• 

Lieutenant- governor  of  Plymouth   •••• • 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  the  service • 

Cane,  Richard,  sub-agent,  Ireland,  for  Chelsea  hospital  • 

Agent  to  yeomanry  corps,  ditto  • ••••••  •••••• 

Capper,  J.  H.  clerk  for  criminal  business  in  the  home  dqNvt. 

Superintendent  of  convict  establishment 

Carter,  M.  consul  at  Coquimbo • ••••  •••••• 

Cartwright,  John,  consul-general  at  Constantinople 

Carr,  hon.  Jane,  (late  Perceval)  pension  by  act  of  parliament  • 
Our  readers  may  have  read  or  heard  of  a  mild,  roecious.  eold- 
hearted,  self-complacent  minister— exactly  of  the  Addingtoii  mipreH 
— named  Spencer  Perceval :  this  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow. 
who,  within  the  annum  litctus,  forgot  her  little  lawver,  and  narriea 
major  Carr,  of  the  guards.  Some  of  the  minister  s  children  have 
been  well  provided  fur  in  the  public  offices  ;  and  in  political  demean- 
our, present  no  contrast  to  their  progenitor. 

Carr,  Morton,  solicitor  to  excise,  Scotland  ••••• 

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  J.  ntaff  at  Grenada,  staff  pay    

Governor  of  Grenada,  pay  and  emoluments  ••••••  •  • 

Unattached  pay  an  major-general  •••• 

Campbell,  lieut.-gen.  sir  H.  commissioner  of  texes-  ••••••••• 

MUitary  paym  1829 
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Campbell,  sir  A.  late  lord  of  session.  Scotland 

Campbell,  Putrick,  sec.  and  chnrg^  d'af^res  in  Colombia-  ■  ■  ■ 

Campbell,  D.  retired  allowance  aa  cvgietrar  of  forfeitures,  Ireland 

Ditto  aa  commisRioner  of  military  accounla,  Ireland   •  • 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list     

Accotinlant  to  board  of  general  officers 

A  urviiat  uf  all  nark,  thia,  at  th«  CsBlle,  aud  the  work  there  has 
be«n  locMtljr  Uatk-jebt. 

Campbell,  gen.  A.  col.  3d  foot,  pay  and  emoluracnis 

Campbell,  D.  inspecting  conuiuinder  of  ciutoms,  Aborileen  •  ■ 
Captain  in tbe  navy ••... 

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  C.  tjommiuiding  kou tli- west  district  •  ■ 
lTnnttai:hcd  pay  as  major  in  the  coldntream  guards  ■  ■  •  • 
Governor  of  Porlsrauuth ■•..• 

Cftuipbell,  John.  comptroIlDr  of  customs,  Greenock  •-  •••••. 

C-nnipbell,  gen.  D.  col.  9|st  foot,  pay  and  emolumenta 

Campbell,  Alexander,  cammissiimar  of  excise 

Campbell,  £lizn,  pension  on  civil  list 

Campbell,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list.  Sept.  iHH) 

Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  pension  out  of  4}  per  cent,  duities,  18'.!0-  • 

Campbell,  sir  Hay,  late  president  uourt  of  Mtsaiun 

Camjnbcll,  Tbomns,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  Oct,  1806  •  ■ 
Kcallr  the  Cuii|jb<^lta  are  a  Lost  1  We  lliid  them  Id  all  unices  and 
(tcparitnenls,  and  in  all  pmti  of  Ihenorld.  Those  raunRralrit  ar<- 
only  port  of  the  elun.  llie  last  we  Rlwnys  Inoli  to  be  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Pluuuna  trf  Mops  Mr.  CampboH's  pension,  ire 
tielieve.  Has  (tjven  to  bini  lij  his  friends,  the  WiuGs,  but  we  nwrer 
cuutil  learn  by  what "  hit^li  and  cRicient  puUii;  servivus"  iie  becnniR 
eulillol  to  it.  ir  i(  were  licBluwed  nhen  Mr.  C  was  a  poor,  but  ele- 
gHnl  srJialar,  and  luan  of  genius,  wpII  uacl  good ;  we  du  nut  grudge 
Hie  buon,  hail  it  been  Gve  times  llieauiDiint. 

Canning,  H.  consul-general  at  Hambui^h <••. 

Canning,  sir  Stratford,  ambassador  at  Constantinople 

Cnnning,  tnieteea  for  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.,  pension,  by  uct 

of  parUament 

Tlie  life  of  the  I  Hie  Mr.  Caniiini;  was  undistinKuished  h;  public 
virtue,  and  at  hia  death  he  merited  no  public  reward.  He  was  an 
o[icn  tomiplioDiflt  and  trimmer  for  place ;  his  political  principles 
were  aiiperficial  and  arisloeratic ;  and  by  bis  abilities— specious 
sophistry,  anil  tinsel  eloqui^DCe — he  kept  up  a  part;  nhith  inSielcd 
on  the  ciiuntry  incalculable  evils.  The  fiiends.wbo  deserted  hioi 
fcaric  Aim;  they  hated  and  feared  him.  If  nut  ton  late,  we  would 
suBgesl  thai  the  nionumenl  in  honour  of  thU  adventurer  had  better 
be  erected  nimewhere  elsa  than  Palace-jard ;  that  is  no  ploM  for 
George  Lannias,  and  the  times  ore  cuniing  when  it  will  certainly 
nut  be  ulloned  to  aland  there. 

Carter,  Thiimas,  provost- marshal,  Barbadoes 

Culhcurt,  carl  of,  late  ambassador  at  Pel^rsburgh 

Colonel  of  '3d  life  guards  ........••  ..........  ..-- 

Vice-admiral  of  ScoUand     

(iovcmor  of  Hall 
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Camper(lown,visc.  hereditary  pension  for  lord  Duncan's  victory 
Cathcart,  Elizabeth,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1798  •  •  •  • 
Caithness,  Jean,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800    •  •• 

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  July  1802     • 

Additional  pension  on  civil  list.  Sept    1 825     .••••••• 

Cavan,  pen.  the  earl  of,  col.  45th  foot,  pay     ••• 

Grovcrnor  of  Calshot-castle • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  June  1796 .•..•• 

Chapman,  J.  commissioner  of  audit    ••••# 

Chapman,  col.  S.  R.  secretary  and  registrar,  Gibraltar 

Chapman,  J.  allowance  as  late  clerk  in  colonial-office      • 

J^te  clerk  of  council,  Trinidad    • 

Chad,  G.  W.  foreign  minister  in  Prussia    

Charsloj ,  W.  assistant-clerk  in  tally-office      ••••. 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  in  tally  cutting  •••••• 

Junior  clerk  in  tally-office 

For  labour  in  locking  up  the  king*s  treasure ,  1826  •  • 
Christie,  col.  sir  Arch,  unattached  pay  as  colonel  of  Ist  royal 

Commandant  of  Chatham  depot •••.... 

Pension  for  wounds     •.•••• 

Chamberlain,  sir  H.  consul  at  Rio  (to  5th  June,  1830) 

Champagne,  gen.  Josiah,  col.  17th  foot 

Chambers,  R.  J.  police  justice,  Union  Hall    •• 

Late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1803    

Chambers,  Geo.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1825 • 

The  number  of  inspectors  of  taxes  for  Kn^land  and  Wales  ii 
seventeen,  and  their  salaries  dt*400  each,  exclusive  of  allowances  for 
travelling  and  other  expenses.  By  1  and  2  William  IV.  c.  18,  the 
receivers  of  taxes  are  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  the 
T^indon  district,  and  their  duties  transferred  to  the  inspectors,  who 
receive  an  additional  salary  of  dt'lOO,  and  a  further  allowance  of 
jt'lOO  for  a  clerk.  We  have  stated  their  salaries  and  emoluments 
from  the  Parliamentary  Ueturn  (No.  1G7,  Sess.  1831),  including 
the  additional  remuneration  for  the  receipt  of  the  taxes. 

Chatham,  earl  of,  governor  of  Gibraltar 

Receives  also  military  allowances,  and  is  col.  of  4th  foot. 

In  trust  for  seven  children  of  lady  Lucy  R.  Taylor,  out 
of  4  J  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties,  for  each  •  •  •  • 

(^howne,  lieut.-gen.  C.  colonel  76th  foot     •  • » 

Christian,  J.  assistant  inspector-gen.  of  customs,  Dublin   •  •  •  • 

Commander  in  the  navy 

Church,  John,  late  clerk  in  navy  pay  office,  March  1822  •  •  •  • 

Clerk  in  stationor}'-office,  Jan,  1808 ' 

Christmas,  C.  G.  deputy  auditor  for  land  revenue 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  North  of  Trent  •••• 

Prothonotary  county  palatine  of  Durham    •  •  • 

A  nephew,  G.  W.  F.  Villiers,  co:nmi.«sioner  of  customs;   and  a 
cousin,  T.  H.  Villiers,  secretary  to  the  India  Board. 
Clare,  dowager  lady,  and  lady  Fitzgibbon,  pension  on  c.  1. 1830 
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Motber  anil  daughlei ;  the  former,  widnw  of  an  Irish  lord  cluut* 
cellor,  n'ho  was  lunR  >a  ollice.  realir-ed  moDtj:,  purchaaeil  estale«, 
and  ougfat  lo  liave  been  id  good  circuni stances.  It  was  he  wbo  wss 
Mid  lo  liave  Alnnned  Gtsirge  Ill's  conscience  agio  the  coninalJOD 
oath ;  and,  ir  to,  was  rfally  the  caaae  of  retarding  the  Catholic 
ctaimi  thirty  years,  and  for  which  we  are  now  anfferiat;.  The 
present  lord  is  governnr  of  Itanibay,  with  a  aalary  of  lfi,OU0  a-yenr, 
aud  hit  brother,  Fitzgibbon,  ia  usher  of  the  CodtI  of  Chancer;, 
IrelsTid. 

Clarke,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1805 

Clarke,  geo.  air  Alured.col.  7th  foot,  pay  and  emolomentA    •• 

Clttrke,  rev.  Dr.  receiver  of  clergy  returns,  1804 

Late  auilitor  of  the  royal  naval  aflylum    •-.... 

Clark,  E.  H.  clerk  of  the  warrants,  cuBtoroa 

Clerk,  John,  late  lord  of  scsbioh,  Scotland 

Clifden,  viacoiint,  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  Irelnnd 

Clanearty,  earl  of,  late  ambtt^sador  to  the  Netlietlanda     •  •  •  •  ■ 

A  brother,  Potr  Traah,  arcbbUhop  of  Tuam :  aoolher  brother, 

Cbarlea  Tr»nch,  anchdeacoo  of  Ard«J!h;WUli»tti  Grf piry,  brother-in- 

Ian,  late  under  geeretary  of  IreluDd,  it  o  peDBitiner  on  Uie  civil  lial, 

CUuiricarde,  marquis,  captain  of  yeomen  of  guard 

Clajicey,  James,  taxing  officer  in  common  law  bueineHs,  Irelnnd 
Clarina,  Penelope,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813      ■•  •• 

Clinton,  li,iut.-^n.  sir  W.  H.  col.  55th  foot 

Clinton  and  Say,  lord,  col.  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king;  lord 

of  the  bedchamber 

C.  R.  Trefasia,  a  brother,  conuaiMioner  in  the  cxeUc;  another 
brother  cnpt.  R.  N  ;  E.  Moore,  a  ton-in-taw,  i«  ia  the  ehtireb. 
Lady  Clinton  ii  lady  uf  the  bedchamber. 

Clifton,  M.  W.  secretary  to  the  victualling-board 

Clogstone,  S.  M.  collector  of  nistoms,  Trinidad 

Cochrane,  Maria,  Udy,  penaiort  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1 800 

Cochrane,  Sir  T.  James,  goi'crnor  of  Newfoundland 

C-ockbum,  Henry,  solicit  or- general,  Scotland 

Cockburo,  A.  late  minister  to  Wurtemberg     

Cockburn,  sir  Geo.  M.P.  admiral  and  major-gen.  of  marines-  • 
Cockburn,  Funny,  Mary,  and  Harriet,  civil  list,  1791,  each-- 

Cockburn,  Marianne,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800    

Cockburn,  Augusta  Hnrriet,   pension  on  civil  list,  18'27    •••■ 
Cockburn,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825      ••■••■  -• 

Cockburn,  dame  Au^sta,  pension  on  civil  list    

Of  (bis  singular  cfuster,  probably  dame  Augusta  i«  Iha  roolhcT  of 
llr  JiUnrs,  sir  GnDrgc,  tlie  dean  of  York,  and  the  Coluuibliin  or 
Mexican  ambassador.  She  vras  of  n  noble  fatnily.  and  fell  ID  love 
nilh  her  husband,  who  was  either  a  merchant,  or  held  an  office  in 
I  he  India-liDUse.  To  reconcile  her  oiarriage  with  Ibis  person  to  her 
family  he  vius  made  a  baronet. 

Cockane,  Barbara,  pension  on  civil  list,  June  1798   

('odd,  major-general  superintendent,  Honduras 

Coke,  r^izabeth  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818   

This  certainly  cuinot  b«  the  lady  of  the  mBmbn  for  Norfolk,  ud 

hjiree  of  Dan jEneia  lighthouse  I 
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Colchester,  lord,  capt.  R.  N.  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  pari. 
The  father  of  this  lord  ivas  speaker  of  toe  house  of  commons  for 
many  years  with  a  sufficiently  large  salary,  and  held  till  death  the 
valuable  sinecure  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Ireland.  He  was  a 
shuffling,  time-serving  lawyer,  and  the  vote  of  censure  on  his  ooB- 
duct,  moved  by  lord  W.  Kussell,  stands  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
the  house.  Were  not  such  a  person  adequately  rewarded  in  his  Hfe* 
time,  and  ought  the  country  to  be  burthened  with  a  pensionto  his  heir  f 

Coleridge,  John  Taylor,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  the  Lords  of  the  Treuury  are 
authorised  to  grant  annuities  for  life,  to  the  amount  of  £S00,  to  the 
late  commissiuoers  of  bankrupt,  provided  they  hold  no  other  pablic 
employment. 

Colman,  George,  examiner  of  plays    

Lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard   ••••••  •••••• 

Besides  the  military  duties  of  this  court  functionary,  his  buslnoH 
is  to  examine  theatrical  pieces  before  they  are  licensed  for  repre- 
sentiition,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  this 
utfice  he  has  latterly  acquired  considerable  notoriety,  by  his  captions 
and  puritanical  expurgation  of  what  he  considered  objectionable 
passages.  The  performance  of  The  Bride  of  Ludgate,  we  are  told  in 
the  TaUer^  was  delayed  by  the  extraordinary  official  sensitiveness  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Colman,  who  refused  to  license  the  piece  until  Cktrtm 
the  Second  (one  of  the  dramatis  personam),  who  was  made  by  the  author 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  parson,  should  masquerade  it  under  another 
less  objectionable  characler !  A  king  api>earing  as  a  priest  seemed  to 
the  deputy  as  savouring  of  irreverence  towards  the  cloth  t  The  tmih 
secnui  to  be,  that  the  merry  Mr.  Colman,  of  auld  lang  syne,  liBS 
turned  Methodist.  It  is  time,  however,  the  office  was  abolished ;  it 
is  too  much  that  talent  and  genius  should  be  subject  to  the  hypo- 
condriacal  whims  of  repentant  prodigals. 

Colborne,  major-tgen.  sir  J.  lieut.-governor,  Upper  Canada  •  • 

Cowpor,  earl,  hereditary  pension  out  of  excise  revenue 

Here  we  have  a  most  singular  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
revenue.  The  present  noble  lord  holds  it  as  an  inheritance,  ac- 
quired by  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  with  the  heiress  of  the  son 
of  general  Overkerken,  created  lord  Grantham.  This  general  was 
greatly  distinguished  in  the  wars  oflhe  duke  of  Marlborough ;  bnt 
whether  the  pension  was  granted  by  king  William  for  the  services 
of  the  father,  or  for  a  loan  of  money  from  the  son,  is  not  known,  no 
document  being  extant  to  establish  it ;  but  this  pension  has  been 
made  part  of  the  family  settlements  of  the  noble  earl,  who  snooeeded 
to  it  at  his  brother's  death,  as  he  did  to  his  estates  :  he  may  dispose 
of  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  present  possessor,  in  his  political  life, 
has  been  distinguished  by  high  liberalism,  and  the  most  perfect  in- 
dependence. Though  frequently  invited  to  Windsor,  lie  was  never 
influenced  by  it,  or  ever  swerved  from  his  public  duty.  In  the  exa- 
mination of  votes,  his  will  be  found  to  have  been  correctly  given. 
As  an  inheritance,  his  lordship  cannot  be  blamed  for  drawing  thJb 
sum  regularly  from  the  public  purse ;  but  it  becomes  the  dn^  of 
ministers  to  make  arrangements  with  the  noble  earl  for  the  extinction 
of  this  pension.  He  is  entitled  to  some  compensation ;  bnt  yet  his 
vested  right  in  it  is  not  such  that  he  can  look  for  so  many  yeaia* 
purchase  as  if  it  were  a  landed  property.  No  improvement  luu  been 
made — no  outlay  incurred ;  and  what  was  apparently  so  lavishiagiy 
given,  and  has  been  so  long  enjoyed,  may  be  resumed,  with  sone 
rrgard  to  the  present  times  and  the  general  interests  of  the  ooontry. 
—  Colonel  Jones,  Dec,  15,  Ib30. 
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t'-owley,  lord,  brother  of  ibe  duke  of  WeUingtoD,  late 

dor  at  Vienna 

Cole,  B-  end  W.  Herbert  Mallena,  brnki>r«,  national  debt  office 

Combe rmere,  ^n,  viaconnt,  colonel  Ist  life  guards 

Governor  of  Sheernesg     ■■• 

Pension,  by  act  of  parliament 

Congreve,  dnme  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 

Widow  n(  ihe  RenileaiaD  of  (Aarf-nutrtrifiif,  who  vmn  himielf  a 
peuaioDur,  and  al  une  time  muoh  about  Ibe  persuu  of  Geurgo  IV, 
Conway,  lord  K.  S.  and  lord  R.  S.  Coim»y,  late  pritthonotorieB 

of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  Ireland  

Conyngham,  mnrquiit,  late  lord  steward  of  the  bouneliold,  utd 

constable  of  Windsor  castle;  lieut.-gen.  nnatlached 

Cony ngham,  sir  F.  N.  lieut.-governor  of  Lower  Canada  •.-- 

Conynghiun,  lord  A.  D.  secretary  of  legation,  Berlin 

Conjiigham,  G.  Lenno.\,  seventh  senior  clerk  in  foreign  office  •  • 

Tlie  tlonynghann  were  in  higb  favour  at  Iho  court  of  Oeorgo  IV. 

Dr.  Siimaei',  one  of  Ihe  ■'  Lady't  Bhhfju,"  was  tutor  io  Iho  Conyng' 

baiD  family,  and  Aalturer  of  IhR  late  King,  by  whoK  iipeoiBl  favour 

he  was  raised  to  tha  thrtnt  of  Wiachesler. 

Cookgey,  J.  H,  inspector  and  receiver  of  ttL^ea 

Corbett,  C.  H.  assistant  secretary,  excise 

Cooper,  George,  aasistant  surveyor,  customs • 

Cooper,  sir  W,  H.  and  sir  F,  G,  auditor  for  land  levenue  in 
England,  salary  and  emoluments,  in  year  1829'-'- 
This  is  a  pateBl  olhce,  held  for  the  lives  and  life  of  the  snrvivor  ; 
the  former  is  a  cJergiman,  and  sir  F.  C.  Coop«r  was  lately  an  oiBcer 
io  the  guards- 
Cooper,  J.  S.  comptroller-general  of  stamps,  Ireland 

Cooke,  lie  u  I. -general  sir  G.  col.  77lh  foot 

Pension  for  wounds  - 

Cooke,  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    ■ 

Cooke,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793 

Tlie  widow  of  tbecelebmled  Davi|c>loior  tha  name  tlill  sartives, 
and  probitbly  receiies  this  pension;  if  so,  it  is  one  of  (he  few  stale 
■nnuities  of  vihich  the  public  will  not  cooiptsin. 

Cornwall,  Jos.  collector  of  excise,  Edinburgh 

Cornwall,  J,  warehouse- keeper,  excise,  Dublin ■• 

Cole,  lieut.-gen.  air  G.  L  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  • 

Cope,  Walter,  consul  at  Guayaquil  ■  -  -  ■ • ■ 

C-otlon,  William,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Colles,  Joseph,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery 

Collingwood.  hon.  S.  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Colville,  E.  D.  registrar  in  chancery    •  •  ■ 

Colby,  lient.-col.  F.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers  ••• 

Extra  pay  for  survey  of  Great  Britain 

Supcrinteudejit  of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  Ireland 

riin!inl,J.  E.  police  justice,  Great  Mftrtborough 'Street  • 

Curry,  James,  late  sec.  to  linen  board,  Imland  .••■•.    •••.• 

Ule  clerk  of  the  jomuals,  Irish  houw  of  lorde   
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Colville,  lieut.-gen.  sir  C.  governor  of  Mauritius 

Courtenay,  William,  patentee  of  subpoena  office  in  chancerj  •  • 
Clerk  in  parliament    • •••• 

Courtenay,  T.  P.  agent  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope •• 

Pension  under  57  Geo.  III.  1825 

Courtenay,  T.  P.  in  trust  for  Elizabeth,  Catharine,  and  FnaoM 
Courtenay,  pensions  on  ciyii  list,  1806 

Courtenay,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 

Daughters,  we  oelieve,  of  the  abore  Thonmt  Peregrint  GnirlM^« 
couBin  of  lord  DeToo,  and  one  of  the  faction  whose  future  piuspoels 
are  ?ery  much  marred  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  ooune  very  bitter 
in  his  hostility. 

Connor,  Edw.  clerk  in  secretary's  office,  Dublin    ••• 

Compensation  for  losses  at  the  union • 

Pension,  May  1819    • 

Allowance  on  abolition  of  office  of  sec.  to  board  of  ge- 
neral officers,  1823 • 

Connor,  R.  master  in  chancery,  Ireland*  • 

Pension  as  late  clerk,  Irish  house  of  commons 

Conroy,  sir  John,  late  commis.  colonial  audit-office,  1824  •••• 
Captain  on  half  pay,  royal  artillery,  1 822 •• 

Cox,  S.  C.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  June  5,  1830 

Couper,  lieut.-col.  G.  sec.  to  master-general  of  the  ordnanee 

Court, C.  T.  accountant-general,  post-office   ••••••  •••••••• 

Cointe,  J.  F.  Le,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery  •• 

Craigie,  Robert,  lord  of  session,  Scotland     ••••••• 

Creevey,  Thos.  M.P.  for  Downton,  treasurer  to  the  ordnance 

Crafer,  Thomas,  clerk  assistant  to  secretaries,  treasury 

Paymaster  of  American  loyalists 

Crampton,  P.  C.  solicitor-general  of  Ireland •• 

Cranstoun,  G.  lord  of  session,  Scotland  ••••••••• 

Cranstoun,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  July^  1 826*  •  • 

Cranstoun,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Aug,  1 826 

Cranstoun,  Edward  lord,  pension  on  civil  li^t,  Nov,  1821  •••  • 

Crocker,  J.  accountant  to  medical  board 

Croflon,  hon.  Caroline,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1817*««* 
Given  by  Lord  Talbot :  the  lady's  father,  a  man  of  large  Ibrtane, 
and  her  mother  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right;  sister  to  Mr. 
St.  George,  and  aunt  of  present  lordCrofton- 

Croomes,  John  lord,  clerk  of  estimates,  war-office  •••• 

Croke,  A.  LL.D.  pension  on  the  consolidated  fund*  ••••••••• 

Crokcr,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 ••••••• 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  pension  under  57  Geo.  III.  1826 

In  a  recent  pamphlet,  imputed  to  this  veteran  placeman,  written 
in  answer  to  two  pamphlets,  imputed  to  lord  Brougham,  bat  no 
more  like  Brougham's  tlian  Hyperion  to  Satyr,  and  much  more  like 
the  flipi>ant  production  of  some  lawyerling,  with  his  pockets  stvIM 
with  fees,  looking  greedily  forward  to  the  Rolls,  a  solicitor-general* 
ship,  or  some  other  prize  of  party-subserviency ; — ^well,  in  tlus  pasi* 
phlet,  Croker — for  it  must  be  his — actually  resorts  to  the  old  bugbear 
of  property  being  in  danger  /    But  this,  wc  can  assure  him,  will  never 
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do;  penple  da  nut  nuw  beliere  in  stories  or  gliosis  aocl  hobgoblins  ; 
ne  doubt  gtcd  ubetlier  the  alami  ol  a  revolution  would  frighlea 
them.  S{>oliati(ja,  uiassatre,  and  iaQdelily,  aro  no  longer  associutcd 
wilb  rosistancc  to  bad  govt-rnmcal.  Whal,  indeed,  havti  politii^al 
relDnna  to  do  nitb  privalt  property  t  tbej  are  directed  only  against 
public  tnea  and  pablk  abuien ;  they  are  the  purifying  itormB  which 
agitate  for  a  munieDl  the  upper  regions,  while  all  beneath  is  secure 
and  tranquil.  During  the  wont  period  of  the  Frrnoh  revolution 
property  was  reBpec;(ed,  and  it  was  only  the  estates  of  suchoftbo 
noblesse  as  had  emigrated  and  taken  up  ortps  against  their 
countrf,  which  wore  confiacaled.  They  bad  canioiittcd  bieb  treason 
against  the  stale,  and  the  same  punii^bnient  of  forfeiture  is  annexed 
to  high  treason  in  this  connlry.  Bui  it  is  not,  ne  npprthend,  the 
security  of  prhate  property  about  which  the  ei-secretnry  is  up<irn- 
hensive  ;  the  property  he  means,  do  doubt,  is  pensions  and  sine- 
cqresi  or,  perhaps,  the  lease  of  crowu-laad  be  ubtniaed  for  the 
erection  of  a  taansion  on  the  site  of  Carlton -bo  use,  to  which  he  pur- 
poses hereafter  lo  retire  from  tlie  retreat  in  Kensington- palace,  to 
enjoy  in  dignified  leiKure  his  official  gathering.  The  billerness  with 
which  this  votary  of  a  faction  has  pursued  the  Refonn  Bill,  recom- 
mended it  strongly  to  all  think  lag  pertons :  doubtless,  a  pottion  of 
the  veuom  in  Ibe  Old  Pensioner  was  generated  by  the  tarribli 
scourging  his  BoiweU  received  from  the  Edinhargb  Review. 

Crofi,  Wm.  chief  clerk  ordnance  department 

Croft,  F.  Master  in  chancery  for  year  ending  Jan.  1 830     ■  ■  •  ■ 

Crokat,  C.  examiner  of  spoiled  stamps     

Crosse,  R.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1820    ...p. 

Cumberland,  iady  Albiola,  a  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 

Cununing,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 822 • 

Cust,  hnn  W.  commissioner  of  custonu)  

Most  oftliese  ctimmissiuners  of  caslumB,eicUe,  stamps,  and  taies, 
ue  honourablti.  The  amount  of  their  salaries  is  still  oxtrava.ganl, 
and  ought  to  be  further  reduced. 

Cuppage,  lieut.-gen.  \V.  col.  comtnandant  royal  artillery,  and 
inspector  of  royal  carriage  department,  Woolwich   ■  •  •■ 

Cunningham,  C.  late  commissioner  of  the  navy 

Cuthbcrt,  G.  VV.  assistant-Becrelary,  national  dobt-office  •••-•• 

Curtis,  Joseph,  distributor  of  sea-policy  stamps   

Dalaaa,  Rev.  W.  W.  assislant  chaplain -general 

Chaplain  to  the  forces  serving  in  London,  March,  1810 

D'Albiac,  major-gen.  air  J,  C.  unattached  pay  as  lietit.-coi.   •  • 

Staff  pay  as  major.-gen. 

The  officer,  we  apprehend,  wbo  distinguished  himself  by  his  stem 
theories  of  military  duty  at  the  Bristol  Courts  Martial;  bat  as  sir 
Charles  drew  bis  chief  legal  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  air 
Nicholas Tindal,  we  shall  reserve  a  remark  or  two  till  wa  come  lo 
thai  Judge. 

Dampier,  John  L.  tate  commisssioner  of  bankrupts,  1819  ••■• 
Recorder  of  Portsmouth,  1829     

Daahwood,  Charles,  consul  at  Guatemala    

Davis.  Hart,  commissioner  of  excise    

Day,  C.  late  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Ireland     

Darby,  E.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxn,  18'37     ••>p->  ••  •  ■ 
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Day,  W.  Keeper  of  criminal  registen,  home  departmant,  and 
conductor  of  the  police  horse-patrol  establiahment  •  • 

Keeper  of  the  accounts,  Aprils  1805 

Darling,  lieut.-gen.,  govemor-in-chief  of  New  South  Wales  •  • 

Daly,  S.  G.  late  justice  of  King's  Bench,  Ireland 

Dawkins,  E.  J.  resident  in  Greece ••••••••••••• 

Dawkins,  H.  comminsioner  of  woods  and  forests      ••• - 

Dawkins.  R.  retired  allowance  as  commissioner  of  excise   •  •  •  • 

Dawson,  Lady  A.  M.  pension  out  of  4  J  per  cent,  duties • 

Davis,  T.  H .  surveyor-general,  customs  ••••••••• 

Dancer,  J.  N.  one  of  the  examiners  in  chancery;  salary  and 
emoluments  for  year  ending  Jan,  5,  1830  •••••••••• 

Darlot,  H.  deputy  comptroller,  post-office    ••• • 

D*Aguilar,  George,  hrevet  lieut.-col.,  assistant  adjntant.-gen. 

Major,  half-pay,  91st  foot,  Sept.  1 82 1     •••••• 

Allowance  for  mustering  life  and  foot  guards   •  • 

Dehany,  W.  K.  solicitor  to  the  excise,  in  lien  of  hills 

De  Haekel,  J.  P.  and  Ann  Emesline,  pension  civil  list,  1813 
Delavaud,  Geo.  retired  allowance  as  late  secretary  of  custonui 

Dealtry,  P.  king's  clerk,  crown-office,  salary  ••• • 

Secondary  clerk  in  court,  clerk  of  the  affidavits,  and 

chief  usher,  court  of  king's  bench ;  fees  •  •  • 

Dew,  E.  examiner  of  dry  goods,  customs    ••••••• 

Dean,  R.  B.  chairman  of  the  board  of  customs    ••••• 

Clerk  to  master  in  chancery,  alienation  office • 

Dean,  Mary  and  Laura,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830     

Delamotte,  W.  master  of  landscape  drawing,  military  college  •  • 
Denman,  sir  Thomas,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham,  attorney-general 
Desbrow,  lieut.-col.,  capt.  and  lieut.-col.  of  grenadier  gmupds 

Assistant  to  the  general  commanding  in  chief  •  • 

D'Este,  sir  A.  equerry  to  the  king    ••• •• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1830 • ••• 

Colonel  in  the  army •••••••• 

D'Este,  miss,  pension  -on  civil  list,  1830 • 

Children  of  the  duke  of  Sassex,  by  his  marriage  with  lady  Aogosla 
Mnrray,  (D'Ameland,  see  page  204,)  but  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
fieverity  of  our  feudal  laws.  The  royal  marriage-act  is  one  of  great 
cruelty ;  bat  if  our  princes  form  attachments,  £ey  should  take  caie 
to  make  provision  for  their  offspring  from  the  handsome  allowanets 
they  receive,  and  should  not  seek  to  quarter  them  on  the  public :  we 
expected  better  from  the  high-mindedness  of  his  highness  of  Sussex. 

Pejoncourt,  S.  clerk  of  Connau^ht-road ••••• 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  honsehold* 

Disney,  lieut  -gen.  sir  M.  col.  1 5th  foot  ••••• 

Dickson,  Jane,  Caroline,  and  Louisa,  each,  civil  list,  1806     •• 
Dickinson,  A.  assistant  clerk  of  the  journals,  house  of  oomiiioae 

Dickie,  Jos.  paymaster,  Belfast • 

Disbrowe,  E.  C.  envoy  extra,  and  min.  plea,  at  SCutgard  •••• 
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Dickson,  sir  A.  iieut.-col.  amldep.  &dj.-geii.  artillery  ••••p.  ■  ■ 

Penaionfor  good  service* •  ••• •- 

Dtebrowe,  lieut.-col.  assistant  military  secretary,  Feb.  1 806  •  • 

Lieut. -col.  gretmdiei'  p;ui)rJ8,  Jul)/,  1^2$     

Dixon,  col.  W.  col.  commaiidnnt  royal  artillery     

Doherty,  John,  cliief  ju9lic«  common  pleas,  Irelund    

D'Olier,  I^oao,  secretary  Hrel  fruits  office,  Ireltmd  •  •  ■  •  • 

Dowdin^,  C.  inspector-geDeml  of  cu&toms,  Liverpool  •••••••■ 

Dowdesn'ell,  T.  £.,  M.P,  for  Tewkesbury;  n  muster  in  chltn- 

cery  for  year  ending  Jan.  1 830 

Dorington,  J,  E.  parliamentaiy  agent  to  the  English  and  Irish 

departments  of  the  treasury ••......, 

Donkiii.  IJeut.-gen.sir  R.  S.  ceil.  80th  foot 

Don,  gen.  sir  G.  coi,  3d  fixit,  pay  and  emolDmonU ■  ■ 

Licutennnt  governor  of  Gibraltar 

Donoughmore,  gen,  earl  of,  col.  1 8th  foot 

Searcher  of  Sirangfnrd  and  Donag^hftdM---*  •>••••  •  ■ 

Guvemorof  Stirling  Castle 

Pension  for  military  services    ■••- 

A  meritorious  oDlciu,  but  with  his  other  emolunients,  and  pns- 
seaai^d  ofa  large  inberitanae,  htf  would  bear  red  action.  The  prt- 
suin[>tiTe  heir  lo  the  bonoars  and  pension,  [be  late  captain  IluIchiDsiin, 
of  the  guards,  distiq^inhed  himself  in  assisting  Ihc  escnpe  of  Ihn 
French  gieneral,  LsTslelte.  Bat  all  hereditar]!  rewards  are  ob- 
jectionable, except  sucb  as  liislor;)  accords. 

Donne,  J .  G.  clerk  privy  seal  office,  July,  1 823 

Surveyoi:  of  hawkers'  licenses,  July,  1  &27  •  • 

Doyle,  Sir  F.  H.  deputy  chairman,  excise  board     ■■ 

Deputy  lieutemirt  of  the  Tower    

Doyle,  gen.  sir  John,  ban.  colonel  87 tt  foot  ••■• 

Governor  of  Chnrlamont • 

Douglas,  coL  Sir  J.  lieut.-col.  of  Portuguese  array,  half-pay  ■  • 

Deputy  quarter- master- freneral  in  Ireland  

Inspector  of  army  clothing  ■ 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg ■ 

Douglas,  sir  Howard,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswiclc 
Domhraio,  Jos.  inspeclAT- general  of  coast  guard,  Dublin    •  ■  •  ■ 

Dorchester,  lady,  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Pension  on  civil  list,  17C4 

Drake,  Mr.  cleik.  (o  master  Dowdeswell,  (whom  see)----  •••• 

Drake,  gen.  dep.  comnussDry  in  the  West  ladies    •••.• 

Drinkwater,  lieut.-col.  comptroller  of  army  accoonta 

Late  commigaarv-genoral 

Druramond,  rev.  C.  E."peuaion  on  civil  list,  1822 

Drummond.  tdw.  late  private  accretary  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who,  on  the  resignation  of  the   premiersUtp, 

placed  him  on  the  court  pension  list     ....- 

Drummond,  Percy,  colonel  royal  aitilWryi  1837     ••• 
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Lieat.-governor  royal  military  academy,  Woolwich,  1 829 

Forage  and  servant  allowance ••••• 

Doncan,  H.  brother  of  lord  Camperdown ;  storekeeper  of  the 

Ordnance • 

Duncannon,  visconnt,  son  of  lord  Besborough,  and  brother  of 
general  Ponsonby,  commissioner  of  woods   and  forests 
Dnnglass, lord,  chamberlain  of  Ettrick forest- ••• 

Durham,  lord,  lord  privy  seal     

The  salary  of  the  privy  seal  has  been  fixed  at  £S000 ;  but  we  be- 
lieve lord  Durham  has  given  up  the  whole  of  his  emoluments  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  office  to  which  no  direct  or  necessary  duties  appear 
to  be  attached ;  but  we  presume  it  forms  one  more  of  those  costly 
appendages  of  monarchy,  which,  like  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  loid 
Brougham's  wi^r  and  train,  roust  not  be  too  closely  investigated. 

Durell,  Martha,  pension  on  civil  list,  1810     ^••^ 

Button,  W.  C.  minute-clerk,  customs •••..••••••••• 

D'Urban,  sir  B.  lieut. -governor,  Demerara    

D'Urban,  W.  J.  government  secretary,  Demerara •••• 

Duntze,  sir  J.  hart,  late  receiver  geneitd  of  taxes,  Devon  •  •  •  • 

Dundas,  lady  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801   •••••••• 

Dundas,  William,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  brother  of  Tisooont 
Melville ;  lord  clerk  register,  keeper  of  the  signet, 

and  register  of  sasines,  Scotland,  circa 

Dundas,  dame  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812* 

Dundas,  rear-adm.  hon.  Q.  H.  L.  lord  of  the  admiralty 

Duff,  lieut.-gen.  hon.  Alex.    M.P.  for  Elgin,  col.  92d  foot    •• 

Duhigg,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815 

Dumford,  col.  E.  colonel  commanding  royal  engineers,  Canada 

Dunlop,  lieut.-gen.,  colonel  7.5th  foot 

Durell,  Patty,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825    

Dwyer,  F.  late  six  clerk, chancery,  Ireland    ••••••  t. 

D wight,  Susannah,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820  • 

Dyer,  H.  M.  police  justice,  Great  Marlboroi^h-street 

l^er,  H.  M.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund    •  •  •  • •  • 

Dyer,  John,  chief  clerk  in  the  admiralty     • 

Dyer,  John,  receiver  of  receipts  of  customs    • 

Dyke,  P.  A.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon   • 

Dyson,  Jeremiah,  Greorge,  and  Henry,  or  survivor,  .civil  list  •  • 
Dyneley,  Charles,  deputy-register,  prerogative  court  of  Can- 
terbury;  from  fees • 

Dyneley,  John,  secretary  of  presentations  to  lord  chancellor  •  • 
Dyott,  lieut-gen.  Wm.  col.  63d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments*  •  •  • 
Earl,  E.  retired  allowance  as  commissioner  of  customs  •••••• 

Earle,  P.  H.  assistant  clerk  in  the  treasury,  7ti/y,  1802   •  •  •  • 

Retired  commissioner  of  lottery,  March,  1827 

Eamshaw,  W.  assistant  solicitor  of  customs    ••••• •••• 

Eden,  Emily  and  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818,  each  •  • 
Sisters  of  lord  Auckland,  himself  a  pensioner  and  a  minister. 
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Ebbs,  John,  clerk,  privy  council  olSce,  Dublin    •  • ■  ■ 

CompensBlion  for  wine-wnrraDts,  Jon.  18'2ff 

Usher  and  keeper  of  council  chamber,  March,  I R28  ■  • 

Clerk  in  militaiy  department  of  chief  secretary 

CompensatioQ  for  lossca  at  the  union 

Ednrdes,  James,  head  distributor  of  stamps,  Scotland 

Edwards,  Jobn,  retired  allowance  as  soticilor  of  excise 

Edwards,  dep.  commissary  general  in  Jamaica 

Edgecombe,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Newcastle •••• 

Edgecombe,  F.  lato  commissioner,  victualling  otfica 

Elderlon,  M.  clerk  to  Master  Wingfield,  (whom  see)  •••■•••• 

Eldon,  lord,  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund 

Tbe  jjatritrchoflhe  Pitt  and  pluoder  system  has  surviicd  to  wit- 
ness the  linal  usaes  of  his  poliltcs.  All  tbe  calamities  under  vrhich 
Ihe  rountry  is  suflc'rinic  are  tbe  conseiiiipncHe  of  tbi^  war,  of  tlip 
burthens  it  entailed.  an'J  of  lh«  cessalinn  ofthote  dmm-shop  eipe- 
ilients,  which  were  •'  strenjilh  in  Ihe  bingioniag,  bat  ^eukness  ip 
the  end."  Tbe  puliiiciutis  uf  this  school  must  hare  had  some  mia- 
giviiiKS  oflhr  soundness  of  thdrdognlas;  they  cnuld  not  bnl  iiuow 
that  there  nuEt  tx-  a  limit  lo  the  miKnilude  of  llie  debt,  and  that  a 
load  of  taxes,  vrhich  absorbed  na^es  and  profits,  uiosl  end  in 
geacral  pnierty  and  privation.  But  they  were  reckless  adventurers, 
who  looked  only  to  the  present  hour,  and  were  regardless  of  what 
tlui  future  au^ht  bring  Inrlli.  Patriotism,  with  them,  was  out  of  the 
lOcitiDn ;  their  objects  were  power  and  emolument.  ■'  If  we," 
said  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perrj,"  bj  our  iiiduBtty,  hnre 
acquired  a  deKTee  of  opule-icH  and  distinction  which  ws  could  OOt 
reasonably  have  looked  for,  let  us  he  thankful  to  that  pivminrtit  to 
whose  (aioar  ws  are,  ia  a  (treat  measure,  indebted  lor  saccesc. 
And  do  not  let  us,  by  any  rash  attempt  upon  our  constitution,  put 
it  out  of  the  iioivrr  of  our  childrea  to  rise  to  similar  situations." 
fErikini's  Spttchti,  vol.  ii.  p  Un.)  Here  is  a  distinct  nfowal  or 
(he  pure  frl/i*«  which  attached  his  lordship  lo  the  ciinsiitotioD ; 
it  had  worked  vtU  far  kih,  and  it  mighl  work  well  for  his  children. 
But  how  it  bad  worltcd  for  the  country,  formed  no  part  of  Ihe 
coDsidi^ralion. 

A  late  repentance  is  better  than  none,  and  we  woulij  sugg;est  to 
this  lotary  of  the  "  immortal  memory"  the  propriety  of  surrendering 
bis  pension  in  aid  ofa  deficient  reveune,  caused  by  the  improvident 
measures  of  bimself  and  colleagues.  Tbe  lime  was  when  ex-chan- 
cellors received  uo  pensions  ^  they  have  little  need  of  Ihem  now, 
possessing  abundant  means  in  out lits,  patroaage,  and  direct  emolu- 
ments for  making  provision  fur  the  future.  As  respects  bin  lordship 
tndividuslly,  his  necessities  mual  be  much  less  than  i>lhers;  bis 
official  galherinjjs  during  the  long  term  he  held  the  Kreat  seal  must 
be  enormous.  Upon  the  average  of  three  years,  ISOS,  1809,  and 
IBIO,  Ihe  not  receipt  of  the  chancellur  was  £111,333  :  2  i  and  in  one 
year,  1811,  Ihe  chancellor's  emolunienls  were  £23,737  :  13.  (Pnrl. 
lUp.i^i.Sei'Ata}.)  HUlordship'eson.  W.H.J.  Scott,  is  entrenched 
chin-deep  in  sinecures  and  reversions,  and  if  he  survive  Mr.  Thar- 
low,  will  hate  an  income  of  £I1,M0  a  year /or  ittlng  aotkimr. 
With  so  much  in  possession  and  in  Ihe  future,  why,  my  lucd,  cling 
lo  this  disjEraccful  and  redundant  allowance r  Why  notollcr  it  up 
It  for  past  errors — for  Uis  inheritance  of  debt. 
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difficulty,  and  civil  strife  which  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  yean 
your  fatal  measures  hare  entailed  on  the  country  ? 
Elgin,  earl  of,  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte*  ••••••• 

Also,  as  lieutenant-general «- 

Elibank,  Alexander  Murray,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Elibank,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 830 • •• 

Elphinstone,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  Feb.  1814«**«« 

Ditto,  additional,  Aug.  1826 

Ellenborongh,  lord,  chief  clerk  of  court  of  king's  bench  •  •  •  • 
A  brother,  H.  C.  Law,  capt.  in  the  army,  and  cfutm  hrevhim  in 
the  King's  Bench  jointly  with  lord  Kenyon ;  C.  E.  Law,  a  brother, 
common  seijeant  of  the  city  of  London ;  John  Law,  a  brother  in  the 
army;  W.  J.  Law,  a  cousin,  commissioner  of  Insolvent  Debton' 
Court ;  O.  H.  Law,  uncle,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  J.  T.  Law,  a 
cousin,  prebend  of  Lichfield ;  Henry  Law,  a  cousin,  archdeacon  of 
Wells  ;  Robert  V.  Law,  a  cousin,  prebendary  of  Chester;  £.  Law, 
a  cousin,  in  the  church :  Harkness,  Barlow,  Crofts,  and  Dynelyy 
are  relations,  and  hold  offices  and  preferroenti.  Lord  Ellenboroogli 
has  some  reason  for  disliking  the  spreading  spirit  of  retistaace  to 
the  tithe  tax,  and  has  suggested  that  the  person  be  affac&cii  forMm- 
payment  of  tithe,  but  the  amphibious  baron  and  clerk  has  not  said 
where  prisons  and  gaolers  are  to  be  found  for  the  eonfinamentof  a 
whole  community. 

£lley,  major-gen.  J.  col.  17th  light  dragoons,  pay 

Governor  of  Galway   

Pension  for  wounds     •••.••••• •• • 

Ellicombe,  C.  G.  lieut.-col  royal  engineers,  May^  1825  •••• 
Allowance  for  house-rent,  forage,  and  servants  •••••• 

Brigade  major,  Jan.  1821  •••••••• •••• 

Ellice,  Edward,  brother-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  and  M.P.  for 

Coventry ;  joint-secretary  to  the  treasury 

Ellis,  H.  clerk  of  the  pells  in  the  exchequer  (a  sinwure)  •••• 
Full  brother,  bom  before  wedlock,  of  the  earl  of  Bockingham- 
shire,  and  lately  a  civil  servant  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Ellis,  Thomas,  master  in  chancery,  Ireland    • 

Elliott,  H.  secretary  to  military  boards ••• 

Elliott,  H.  late  minister  to  the  two  Sicilies 

Elliott,  hon.  capt.  Geo.  secretary  to  the  admiralty 

Emmett,  brevet-major  A.  captain,  royal  engineers,  1825  •••• 
Extra  commanding  engineers,  at  Manchester*  ••••••• 

Allowance  for  a  servant • 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1817 •• 

Emerson,  J.  commander  of  post-office  packet,  Liverpool    •  •  •  • 

Master  in  the  navy,  1810 

Englebach,  L.  G.  inspector  in  audit-office,  1 806   

Inspector  of  foreign  department,  1 822 •• 

Erskine,  lord,  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  at  Munich 

Erskine,  lady  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801    • •  •  • 

Daughter  of  the  old  lord  Uxbridge,  and  married  a  colonel  Erskine 
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died  pending  proceerlings  iastiluted  for  a  divorce.  She  hu 
:  mBrried  sir  Gforge  Murray,  the  late  colODial  wcretary,  who 
are  from  our  Li<l  to  tiavc  large  militHry  emolumeDte,  aod  who 
liardly  gsnclion  his  nifv  drawing  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  llie 
air  Jameii  ErskiDc. 
10,  Euphcmia,  Helen,  and  Marianne,  ench,  ci?il  Ibt*  •  •  ■ 

le,  Mrs.  widow  of  H.  Erakine,  civil  list,  1818 

10,  Mary  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1797 

10,  sir  T.,  brother  of  lord  Erskine  and  of  the  Missee 

Ersktne,  chief  judge,  bankrupt  court 

earl  of,  pension  ou  civil  list,  1819    

Maat«r  of  horse  to  the  queen,  1830    • 

countess  dowag-er  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 809  •  •  ■  ■ 

Harriet,  connteBS  of,  civil  list,  1820    

,  C.  chief  justice  of  Bermuda     • 

,  J.  commissioner,  bankrupt  court   

tt,  W,  receiver  of  taxes,  London  and  Middlesex    •  -  •  ■ 
,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  each,  civil  list,  I794-< 

nk,  Jae.  general  accountant,  excise  •  •  • 

nth,  admiral  lord,  pension  by  act  of  parliament    ■  -  •  • 

Admiral  in  the  navy    

Teral  sons  in  the  navy  and  church.    See  Pellew  in  the  liUI  nf 
ofiitt. 

lar,  John,  consul  at  Leghorn 

J.  T,  M.P.  for   Lyme  Regis;   clerk   in  privy-seal  office 

Half-pay  lieut.-col.  in  22d  drHgoons.  1 824 

ephew  of  the  anti-reforin  peer,  lord  U'ealmoreland,  who  li 
t  H  long  life  Id  jobs  and  ofllces  Hia  son,  mi^or-^n.  lord 
gherah, i>  envoy  in  TuECsnj  ;  H.  S.  Fane,  a  son,  major  34th  fool ; 
H.  Fane,  cousin,  lieul.-gcii.  and  col.  Ist  dragoon  guards; 
Imay  Fane,  a  r<^lntioD,  lieut.-col.  S4th  foot ;  V.  W.  Fane,  capt. 
[.;  and  tt.  G.  C  Fane,  commiasioner  of  baakiupt  conrt,  vice- 
uberlain  of  Chpsler,  and  king's  sergeant  dnohy  court  of  Lan- 
■r-.  these  are  a  fow  branches,  ciclasivc  of  numerous  others, 
:k  ofT  in  llic  female  line. 

Q,  Jos.  clerk  of  the  pleas,  exchequer,  Ireland 

ind,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  June,  1816     

,  Lonis,  baron  de,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov.  1814---- 

Richard,   aBsi8tant-sur»'eyor,  customs 

W.  D.  first  marshal,  Demerara 

n,  Robt.    pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Lucius  Bcniinrk,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    

er,  sir  Geo.  R.  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 

r,  Ann  and  Mary,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1771 

r,  J.  W.  niBster  in  chrincery 

lier,  Edivard ,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury • 

Superintendent  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks 

son,  Joseph,  superintendent  of  mail-coaches,  Ireland    •• 

Manager,  money-order  office,  ditto 

2  M  2 
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Fergusson,  Iieut.-gen,  sir  R.  M.P.  for   Kirkcudbrigfat,  ool.  I 

79th  foot,  pay s        £61^ 

Fergusson,  Isabella,  Marj,  and  Margaret,  civil  list,  1799*  •  •  -  184 

Fergusson,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1805    •••••••-••  97 

Finch,  H.  clerk  1  st  class,  war-office ...••..  595 

Finch,  lion,  and  rev.  •£.  chaplain  and  principal  of  schoob,  Ceylon        1 070 

Finch,  gon.  hpn.  E.col.  22d  foot   1331 

Finlaison,  O.  J.  actuary,  national-debt-office • ••        1330 

Findlay ,  lieut.-col.  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  •••• •••        2000 

Fisher,  major-gen.  G.  B.  unattached  gen.  Woolwich-gurriMa        11M7 

Fisher,  Lucy,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813    ••• 136 

Figg,  Fanny,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 •• 47 

Fitzwilliam,  G.  deputy-vendue-master,  Trinidad 1500 

Fitzclarence^  misses,  pensiop  out  of  4  J  per  cent,  fund,  1820  •  •  2500 
The  children  or  the  king  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  husbands 
of  the  ladies  are,  the  earl  of  Errol,  the  hon.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  (second 
son  of  earl  Cassilis),  Mr.  P.  Sidney,  (only  son  of  sir  James  Sidnq^,) 
the  hon.  col.  Fox,  (son  of  lord  Holland),  and  lord  Falkland,  "nie 
male  scions  of  this  connexion  are,  O.  Fitzclarence,  earl  of  Munster^ 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  aid-de-canp  to 
the  king ;  lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  capt  R.  N.  and  yeoman  of 
the  robes ;  lord  F.  Fitzclarence,  colonel  in  the  army,  Heat  col.  ftk 
foot,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king;  and  lord  Augustus  Fltzcterencey 
rector  of  Maple- Durham. 

Fitzhum,  madam ^  pension  on  civil  Ust,  1 825 ••••  40 

The  pension  granted  during  his  viceroyship,  by  marquis  WaUealey, 
viho  can,.perhup8,  explain  it,  as  well  as  that  to  lady  MoBlgomery, 
and  other  followers  to  the  Emerald  isle. 

Fitzg^bbon,  Thomas,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 826 70 

Fitzroy ,  lady  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 •••••  200 

Fitzgerakl,  lord,  late  minister  to  Lisbon 1700 

Fitzgerald,  lord  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801    ••••••••  800 

Fitzgibbon,  R.  H.  brother  of  earl  of  Cktre^  and  M.P.  for 
Limerickshire;   usher  and  registrar  of  affidavits  in 

court  of  chancery,  Ireland ••••  3560 

Fleming,  vicc-adm.  hon.  C.  £.  commander-in-chief,  West  Indies  2555 

Fleming,  Jean,  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine,  each,  civil  list*  •  •  •  49 

Flint,  sir  C.  W.  resident  secretary,  Dublin,  1 803 1551 

Comptroller' of  Killybegs   • '  '87 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1815 368 

Foley,  lord,  captain  of  gentlemen  pensioners •  ••••••••  1000 

Fonblanque,'  J.  G.  commissioner  of  bankrupt  court  •••■••••  1500 

Forbes,  Dr.  superintendent  of  vaccine  establishment,  London  •  •  1270 

Forbes,  F.  chiefjustice  of  New  South  Wales    '  2000 

Forbes,  J.  H.  lord  of  session,  Scotland  • 2000 

Forster,  T.  clerk  of  debentures,  auditors*  office 900 

Foster,  J.  L.  baron  of  court  of  exchequer,  Ireland •   •  9692 

Foster,  A.  J.  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Backiog^uunshirs  ^ 

envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiaiy  at  Turiq   ••••••  4249 
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Forbes,   lord,   high  CDTuriLissionor  to  the  church  of  Scotland  . . 

Fox,  H.  J.  minister  plenipoteDtiary,  Quecos  Ajrea    

Pox,  M».  Bridget,  lord  Hollimd  in  trust  for,  civil  list,  180<j.. 
Widoir  of  the  latu  riglil  ban.  Cliarlea  Jamea  Fax,  tb«  idol  of  tbe 
Whiz  fuatj,  Mr.  Fot  was  ■□  amiable  Ruod-Ddtured  man,  but  « 
ractioue,  mistaJien,  hdiI  ariBlocralic  politician.  Party  had  never  it 
more  devoted  leader;  do  chicflaia  uf  bandilli  nas  more  faithful  to 
hit  troop  thaa  Mr.  Foi  to  bia  followers.  He  fuogbl  for  tbeai,  apos- 
talized  for  them  :  be  would  resort  to  any  Blrala^retn,  diiKrace  him- 
■eir  nilh  any  ajliaiice,  adopt  any  contrivance,  domineer  over  his 
■overeiita,  revile  hit  minister,  or  court  tiie  people  :  and  all  tbis  not 
for  himself,  fur  do  niiui  was  marc  diaiDleresIcil^aor  forhia  country, 
for  of  limt  he  thought  lilile— but  lolely  for  the  chosen  few  ranged 
■Dder  bie  banner.  There  never  waa  a  mure  ivbdie-length  partimn ; 
hit  whole  Hiul  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bis  fullovrerii  beyond 
that  circle  he  had  neither  eyes,  enre,  nor  understand  ing.  If  Mr. 
Pitt'a  ruling  paaiion  traa  ambition,  Burke's  base  lucre,  the  gud  nf 
Mr,  Fox's  idolatry  waK  party;  in  that  "  he  lived,  breathed,  and 
had  bis  being."  TUal  he  shoald  be  loved  by  hia  frietids,  aadeni 
•lastically  admired  by  hia  folluiters,  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  bnl 
that  he  gbould  be  b'lil  up,  after  Iba  lull  discovery  of  bis  incoasiitent 
Bod  mislahcn  condorl,  as  an  object  of  RHfiDiuii  gmlilude,  canoot  be 
as  readily  eipl.iined. 

Mr.  Fox  waa  originally  bred  a  Tory.  Ilia  conversion  is  aaeri 
to  Burke,  the  organ  of  the  Whiit,  ur  Kockingham  parly.  Under 
auspices  he  imbibed  ihose  mischierous  principles,  which  ever  after 
formed  his  political  creed.  Tbe  ayslem  Burke  taught  nai  briefly 
Oiia : — Firjl,  that  tbe  House  of  Hrunawick  being  indebted  for  tbe 
Ihnine  to  tbe  union  of  a  few  great  [amilics  atlba  Uevolution,  it  was 
rigtl  that  these  families  should  possess  tbe  entire  control  of  the 
■orernment.  Scmidly,  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of  Ifaia 
claim,  it  was  necessary  they  slioold  act  in  a  body,  so  as  to  be  i 
to  reai«t  the  power  snd  influence  of  the  Crown.  These  two  pri 
pies  embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  Whig  school.  It  is  evide 
Told  of  public  principle  ;  the  people  are  excluded  from  considera- 
tion ;  it  is  a  mere  acheoie  fur  the  monopoly  of  power  and  em 
ment.  Tbe  Wbi^,  indeed,  of  that  day  professed  that  Rein 
BUiil  and  Ri^orm  formed  also  a  part  of  tUt-ir  doctrines; 
expfrience  demooalrated  to  the  country,  that  these  were  mere 
telta  to  cHlcb  popular  support,  to  eouble  them  to  make  head  against 
Ibeir  oppoueuls,  and  that  real  practical  Whlggism  consisted  In  ac  ' 
en  moat,  and  the  d'ciar  indf/ViuiUr  right  uf  a  few  auperannui 
nobles  lo  govern  the  country. 

Now,  on  such  principles  and  parliianship,  Mr.  Foi'a  life  was 
thrown  awdy.  Though  bo  beheld  the  overwheluimg  influence  of 
tbe  crown,  from  enormous  taxation,  the  augmeutultun  of  the  peer- 
age, and  the  leUing  in  the  whole  Iriba  of  cuulructors,  monej'Job- 
bers,  and  iiapcr-dcalers,  yet  ho  never  would  canlially  Join  in  budd- 
inf  up  the  deniucralic  branch  of  the  constitution,  which  they  had 
subverted.  Hia  whole  mind  was  contracted  lo  party,  tollie  augmen- 
tation uf  his  liltle  knot  uf  folluwera,  tbe  rouoiun  of  tbe  New  and 
the  Old  Whiiji;  aud  then,  when  tbe  whole,  by-dmni-rs  and  meet- 
infs  and  cabHiling,  was  brought  into  more  perfect  discipline  a 
organiiation — doing  what  I  Why,  foraooUi,  not  accomplishing  any 
great  aud  subslantial  plan  fur  reForination  ;  but  xulely  renewing  the 
old  wiir  agaiust  the  king ;  ibwarting  his  meuauies,  bearding  him  in 
Lisclosel,  ijuarrelling  aUiut  the  appolalinent  of  groonsajul  t>rd- 
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cbamber  lords,  the  dbpoBal  of  ribbons  aad  garters,  and  rods  aad 
wands — and  then,  having  obtained  entire  control  of  the  palace, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-room,  and  placed  the  sorereign  in 
that  state  of  blessedness  in  which  he  can  do  no  wrong,  because  he 
can  do  nothing,  completed  the  grand  climacteric  of  H  higgism! 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  his  conduct  in  the  extortion  of  the 
peerage  for  sir  Fletcher  Norton — his  petulant  abandonment  of  otBce, 
on  the  King's  appointing  the  duke  of  Portland  successor  to  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham — his  coalition  with  lord  North— his  ooo- 
duct  on  the  regency  question— and  his  virulent  and  unprincipled 
opposition  to  the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  **  I  have  heard,* 
says  Mr.  Nichols,  *'  Mr.  Fox  use  this  expression  : — *  Our  party  Is 
formed  on  the  principle  of  confederacy ;  ought  we  not  then  to  con- 
federate with  him  (lord  North)  who  can  give  us  the  greatest 
strength?"*  These  memorable  words  contain  a  full  exposure  of 
the  utter  littleness  and  profligacy  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  system. 
They  need  no  conmient.  He  never  deviated  from  his  **  principle  of 
confederacy."  Even  in  1803,  after  his  long,  able,  and,  so  far  as 
the  revolutionary  war  was  concerned,  praiseworthy  oppositioii  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  most  anxious  to  unite  with  that  minister  In  order 
to  form  a  grand  party  combination.  This  union  did  not  take  place^ 
solely  from  Mr.  Pitt's  reluctance  to  enter,  after  the  Whig  fashion, 
into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  court  He  would,  howerer, 
have  gone  into  power  with  Pitt  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Addingto- 
nians,  had  not  the  King  been  '*  impracticable." 

After  the  full  exposure  of  Mr.  Fox's  party  views,  it  is  needless  to 
show  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  **  When 
finally  separated,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  '^  from  his  old  mui^crmik  €•«• 
nexioHM,  and  convinced,  from  fatal  experience,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sunk  into  the  passive  instrument  of  ministerial  power, 
his  opinion  became  gradually  wtere  huUned  to  Parliamentary  Be- 
form,  from  utter  despair  of  seeing  the  revival  of  tiuwe  parly  cmi- 
neximu  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  the  praserf»> 
tion  of  pa6/ic  liberty.**  \  Here  is  the  admission  of  his  partial  biogra- 
pher, that  Mr.  Fox  only  considered  Parliamentary  R^Rmn  a  dwrnkr 
re$orif  not  a  great  substantive  measure,  which  alone  could  stem  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  regal,  aristocratic,  and  moneyed  influence. 
As  to  the  revival  ofpMk  libertf  by  parttf  conmexUtu.  that  language 
is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  their 
country  from  the  Revolution,  especially  of  tlie  Hl-concocted 
Administration  of  1806. 

We  shall  make  no  further  observations  on  Mr.  Foz.  How  iar  be 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  *<  the  Friend  ^  the  PtopU,"  the  pre- 
ceding observations  may  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 
Without  detracting  from  his  amiable  qualitlM,  or  the  great  poweis 
with  which  Nature  had  gifted  him,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  very  objectionable  statesman ;  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Libel  Law,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
he  neither  conceived  nor  executed  a  single  great  measura  for  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  his  country.  If  he  understood,  as  sir  Jamei 
Mackintosh  says  he  did,  the  constitutions,  both  in  "  an  exactly 
legal  and  comprehensively  philosophical  sense"  better  than  any  mUi 
and  his  life  was  a  practical  commentary  on  that  knowledge ;  then 
we  must  say  the  constitution  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  I 


*  Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  p.  17S. 
t  Sup.  to  Ency.  Britt  art.  Fox,  written  by  Mr.  Allen. 
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ire  cancrived  il  lo  be.  And  we  idubI  alwi  add,  that  if  Irne  pa- 
triolism  coaeistB  in  aproding  a  long  life  in  abortive  attempU  lo  liolitcT 
Dp  Ihp  idtereBis  of  a  contPinplible  Uliguribf,  thai,  too,  is  a  tbing 
Ytt  do  not  understand. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Anne,  pension  on  ciW I  liat,  18t6    •■ 

A  natural  diiugbter,  ue  fear,  of  Cliarles  Jame«  Fux.   and  i*ho, 
ifDepdlie,   oujlil  to  have  bwn  provided  for  by  the  Fox  olub. 
Forteacua,  Jane,  ajul  after  death  to  misses  Young,  dvil  list- • 
Fortcarue,   H .  postmaster,  Cork     ...•-.  •••■■.>••.•••■•• 

Potvlls,  lady,  pensioo  on  civil  list,   1 799   •  •  ■  ■ 

Frampson,  eir  G.  F.  late  commisaioner  of  b!Uikru)jt8 200 

K^nklin,  sir  W.  principal  inapcctor,  army  medical  Ixianl-- •  ■  1200 

Fra^er,  Charlotte,  Charleg,  and  Jane,  pension  civil  list,  1799  3S9 

Fraser,  col.  sir  A.   director  of  the  roya!  laboratory •• 

Pension  for  good  serricea 

Frere,  B.  late  minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte    

Frero,  right  hon,  J.  H.  late  minister  of  Spain  

Freclrng,  air  P.  aec.  to  the  post-office,  snlary  and  emolumenta 

Sir  F.  Fr^eling  has  rnrnished  apartment),  roait,  candles,  fm 

addition  to  llieae  emoluiDents.     Ho  lit  a  meritorious  public  serv  .     , 

but  it  niuBt  lie  conceded,  he  and  his  family  are  sufliciBntly  piud  for 

Freeling,  G,  H.  assiatant-aecretary,  poat-ofBce 

Freeltng,  J.  C.  secretary  to  the  e.xcise -• 

'Preemantle,  sir  W.  H.  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  householtl-  • 

Late  aolicitor  for  Irish  affaira ■ 

Freemantle,  Georgiana,   Albinia,  anil  Frances,   pensions  on 

civil  list,  each,  1813 ■ 

Freeman,  lieut.-gen.  Q.  J.  lieut'gen.  in  the  army     .--•.. 

Late  bDrrack-ma.sterand  commies,  board  of  works,  Ireland 

Frewin,  Rebecca,  pension  on  civil  list,   1 824 ••■< 

Fyers,  lient.-gen.  W.  col.  royal  engineers,  Ireland  •••■■> 
Fuller,  major-gen.  sir  J,  colonel  96th  foot     ■ ■ 

President  of  the  consolidated  board  of  general  officer 
Fullarton,  J.  moietv  of  the  earl  of  Bath's  hereditary  pension 

out  of  the' excise 1200 

Fullarton,  John,  ton)  of  session,  Scotland 2000 

Fry,  J.  C.  repistrnr  in  chancery 4224 

Gvabier,  E.  J.  deputy  and  1st  clerk,  tellers' office   1000 

Gambier,  sir  J.  late  consul-general  in  the  Netherlands 1200 

Garrall,  eapt.  H.  governor  of  Haslar -hospital,   Plymouth"-- 

Garrow,  sir  \V,   late   baron   of  the   exchequer 

Gascoyne,  gen,  I.  colonel  54th  foot,  pay 

GanliiKT,  col.  deputy -adjutnnt-g^Deral,  Ireland,  1823  <••••• 

Contingent  allowiiiice 

Lieut.-colonel  hftlf-pay,  1825 

Gardiner,  sir  K.  lieut.-cot.  royal  artillery,  1828  

Pension  for  giHHl  services,  1813     "•■ 
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Garvock,  capt.  J.  deputy-assistant  adjutant-general.  1809  •• 
Allowance  in  lieu  of  half-pay  as  captain  of  infantty  •  • 
Secretary  to  commiss.  of  royal  military  coll.  1814*  ••  • 

Gaselee,  sir  G.  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas • 

Gawler,  H.  secretary  to  master  of  the  rolls 

One  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery •••• 

Gibbs,  major  John,  landing  surveyor,  Hull  ••• •••• 

Gihbs,  G.  T.  W.  collector  of  customs,  Yarmouth 

Gibbons,  Edw.  assistant-clerk  in  the  treasury    

Gifford,  R.  F.  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827 

Additional  on  Irish  civil  list,  1827 

Additional  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1 827 

The  pensions  are  for  tho  benefit  of  the  present  lord,  and  the 
other  childreaof  the  late  lord  (aitford,  attorney-general  dnring  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 

Gillies,  Adam,  lord  of  session  and  justiciar}',  Scotland 

Commissioner  jury  court,  ditto •■ 

Gillies,  Dr.  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813*-« 

Gillon,  Catharine  and  £liza1)6th,  pensions  each,  civil  list,  1805 

Giminghan,  2d  under-clerk,  tellers*  office •••• 

Glenlyon,  lord,  lord  of  the  bedchamber •••• • 

Majorogen.  and  governor  of  Isle  of  Man 

Brother  and  h6ir  presumptive  to  the  duke  of  Athol. 

Glennie,  Ven.  J.  M.  S.  archdeacon,  Ceylon .••••••• 

Gloster,  H.  protector  of  slaves,  Trinidad •• 

Gloucester,  duch.  of,  pension  out  of  4}  per  cent,  fandy  1820* 
For  the  parliamentary  allowances  of  the  royal  family  see  p  SST. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  formerly  a  Whig.  When  the  present 
government  came  in  he  expected  to  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Finding  that  lord  Grey  considered  that  a  general  officer^  who 
had  seen  actual  service,  was  a  fitter  person  for  the  sitaation  than 
H.  R.  H.  he  went  into  bitter  opposition. 

Goddard,  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812    • 

Goddard,  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825 •••• 

Goderich,  viscount,  secretary  of  colonial  department     

Gostling,  N.  deputy-registor  of  the  prerog^ative  court  of  Can- 
terbury ;  from  fees 

Gordon,  gen.  Geo.  duke  of,  col.  of  1st  regt.  of  foot*  ••••••• 

Governor  of  Edinburgh  castle    • 

Gordon,  sir  R.  late  ambassador  at  Constantinople •  •  • 

Gronlon,  sir  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 •••• 

Gordon,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Bristol ••••• 

Gordon,  capt  sir  J  as.  A.  governor  of  Plymouth  hospital  •  •  •  • 
Gordon,  lieuL  gen.  sir  J.  W.  M.P.  for  Launceston;  col.  23dibot 

Quarter- master-general • •-••••• 

Gordon,  A.  chief-clerk,  secretary  colonial-office  •••••• 

Agent  £Dr  Demerara   • •• 

Agent  for  Lower  Canada    ••••• ••• 

Gordon,  R.  governor  and  vice-admiral  of  Bcrbice  ••••• 
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1200 

700 

700 
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800 
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2600 
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97 
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600 
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40 
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400 
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Gort,  Tiscount,  constable  of  Limerick  castle 

Gore,  F.  let  clerk  in  lellers'  office ■ 

GoodeDOUgb,  G.  T.  late  commissiaQer  of  taxes,  1 80 1    

Late  sec.  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt,   1818---- 

Oosset,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude,  pensions  on  civil  list,  )826.  • 

Goeset,  Ralpli'Allen,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829     

Gomez,  A.  assessor  to  the  governor,  Trinidad    

Godby,  A.  secretary  poBt-odiee,  Edinburgh 

Goulboum,  H.  pension  as  late  Irish  eecretary,  1825 

The  TDTies  uaghl  to  put  on  sack-ctolli  and  ashes  in  lien  of 
assailing  the  Grrj  minietry,  on  account  of  its  Buancial  (liHiFaltieB, 
knoninf;  that  these  difficulties  are  the  result  of  their  own  taTtsli 
npcodilure.  It  tvoiild  be  more  becuoiing  in  them  to  Ihravr  up 
Ibeir  pensions  and  sinecures  us  u  sel-ofT  aftuiltst  the  waiile  uf  pub1i<i 
muner  in  palace  buildinii,  the  Kiiicau  canal  nod  Belgiv  fiirlresses. 
Ae  to  Mr.  Goulbum  he  is  rerlalnly  do  conjurer  in  finauci-  He  is 
ati  bodftv-pocl^e,  subterfuge,  and  deception.  U'iloess  Iiis  blunderiag 
exhibltiuus  In  respect  of  the  lujrardulie*,  hi«  oversi|;hl  in  retpecl 
of  life  annuities,  au<l  the  tricks  he  played  in  respocl  of  the  French 
clainis  and  custom  duty  no  West  India  produce  1  Such  a  epei'iui«a 
cf  imbecility  and  niyatiQciLlioD  as  his  jipeech  on  the  introduoliUD  of 
the  civil  list  in  18S0  was  aevei  bnfure  preeenled  to  parliament.  Tn 
eipaliate  on  the  fntgality  of  the  late  King  in  not  having  exctveded 
bis  incume!  Why,  hud  he  been  MELic)OtB*i.ns  bimsetf,  and  supped 
00  dianionds,  ho  coald  not  have  dissipated  his  immeaae  revenue. 
Then  to  tsik  about  Ibe  inexpediency  of  sepamtinK  the  various  items 
of  Hie  civil  list  etpeiidilure,  lesl  the  Radicals  should  discover  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  and  thence  institute  invidiuu* 
compariKons  between  royal  and  republican  institutions — nbal  ina- 
nity t  All  these  nialteiB  are  now  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
body.  Only  read  our  i-hnpter  on  the  civil  list  aad  the  teuntmy  ti( 
GeiTgi.'  IV.  and  the  cost  of  a  kino  will  bo  us  clear  us  day-light. 
But  ouj{hl  il  to  be  inferred  from  thence  we  are  unfavourable  to  mo- 
narchic*!  government?  No!  we  knon  too  well  what  it,  tn  think 
for  a  moment  of  what  de  naco  miftht  be ;  we  know,  too,  that  tbuuKh 
the  kcy-Elone  is  nut  the  arch,  there  could  be  no  arch  without  it — vX 
least  not  a  Qalhk  arch ! 
Goodman,  J.  A.  vendue  tuasler,  Demerara    

What  eoormouB  eniiiluments  to  governors,  rUgistrArs,  secrctoiiei, 
and  other  officers  in  the  colonies.  Well  may  the  British  ilependPD- 
ciea  be  unable  to  yield  revenue  to  the  mother  country;  or,  even, 
tn  defray  tlie  expense  of  their  own  establishments. 

Grady,  H.  O.  allowance  as  late  counsel  to  excise,  Dublin-  •  *  • 
The  office  abolished,  there  should  have  been  do 


allov 


Graham,  sir  J.  M.P.  for  Ciuuberlaiid,  Ut  lord  of  the  aiimiralty 


s  b,  i, 


t>  of  11 


rfdiiciions  in  the  eatimates  nearly  to  the  iunount  of 
million,  has  almost  silenced  Mr.  Home,  and  set  a  splendid  example 
to  the  heads  of  departraents.  That  the  baronet  possessea  abititiei  of 
the  firi-t  order  was  evident,  from  his  forciblesnd  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  eniuliimeutsuf  privy-cuuDcellors,  the  salaries  of  public  officer!, 
and  the  costs  of  furoign  missions,  which  greatly  conlrlboted  to  lii 
public  atlenlioa  on  a  lavish  government  ex]>enditure.  We  trast  ad 
able  a  m^n  has  discnervd  his  errors  un  the  currency  quesltnn,  and 
he  nil  longer  •'nleiluiuh  the  vuIkht  notion  of  that  class  who  uronjEly 
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ascribe  national  distress  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  rag-money^  and 
the  substitution  of  a  metallic  circulation.  In  other  respects  the 
sentiments  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  are  liberal  and  en- 
lighlened,  as  is  apparent  from  the  folio  vting;  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  him  some  years  ago  :— 

**  The  paramount  dut>  of  every  {government  is  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  of  which  the  labourers  must  form  the 
great  majority  ;  tiie  ripht  of  property  itself  is  instituted  for  the  good 
no:  of  the  few  -who  possess  \>ea)th  and  honour,  but  of  the  many 
who  have  them  not;  if  the  majority  be  deeply  injured,  the  public 
peace  is  in  dan^i^er;  if  the  majority  want  food,  private  property  be* 
comes  a  nuisance." — Com  and  Currency,  p.  76. — Sir  James  may  hare 
trimmed  bis  ideas  since  these  sentiments  were  published,  but  we 
trust  the  substance  remains  engraven  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  all 
those  entrusted  with  power  over  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

Graham,  sir  R.  late  baron  of  tho  exchequer • 

Graham,  M.  Kay,  Isabella,  and  Caroline,  c.  1.  June  1816*  • 
These  ladies'  father  was  a  man  of  Inr^e  fortune,  of  Fintray,  but 
who  dissipated  it,  and  arc  near  relatives  of  lord  Lynedoch.  But 
every  one  relieves  himself  to  burthen  the  public.  This  proves  Iho 
great  necessity  that  there  should  be  no  pension  list.  In  no  other 
country  arc  the  poor  and  decayed  relations  of  tlie  privileged  classes 
so  provided  for  as  in  Knf^land. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  the  excise  revenue 
Ditto,  ditto  post-office  ditto     

Scaler  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  •  •  • 

One  of  the  four  illegitimate  descendants  of  Charles  II.  raised  to 
ducal  peerages.  It  might  be  right  in  this  profligate  king  to  quarter 
the  produce  of  his  debauchery'  on  the  people's  industry,  but  it  is 
with  surprise  and  indignation  we  find  it  continued  to  the  present 
day.  How  happened  it  the  revolution  Whigs  of  1688  did  not  rid 
the  country  of  this  infamy  ?  The  present  duke  returns  two  or  three 
members  to  the  lower  house :  he  is  said  to  be  an  '*  excellent  gentle- 
man ;**  whether  the  motto — Et  dectiset  pretium  recti—**  the  ornament 
and  recompense  of  yirtue,*'  refers  to  the  pensions  or  descent  of  his 
grace  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Graves,  C.  G.  cashier  of  widows*  pensions    

Granville,  W.  vice-treas.  and  commissioner  of  stamps,  Ceylon 
Granard,  earl  of,  clerk  of  crown  and  hanaper,  Ireland     •  •  •  • 

Granville,  viscount,  ambassador  to  France     

Grange,  James,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury ••••••  •• 

Pension  on  4  J  per  cent  fund 

Gnint,  major-gen.  governor  of  Trinidad • 

Grant,  J.  T,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  Portsmouth 

Grant,  D.  M.  collector  of  customs,  Kingston,  Jamaica   •••• 

(jrant,  sir  W.  late  master  of  the  rolls    •• 

Grant,  maj.-gen.  sir  C,  col.  1 5th  light  dragoons 

Grant,  C.  M.P.  for   Invernessshire;  president  of  India  board 
Grant,   li.  M.P.  for  Norwich;  judge  advocate-general 

(Commissioner  of  the  India  boiird     •••    •• •• 

(irant,  Sophia  and  Charlotte,  pension  each  on  civil  list,   1784 
Grant,  Catharine,  Ann,  and  Harriet,  pension  each  one.  1.  1790 

Grant,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,   1827    • 

Ciratton,  Lucia.  Caroline,  and  Frances,  pension  each  on  c.  1. 1803 
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Gravatt,  col,  W,  inspector,  royal  military  academy,  1814  •■ 
Ijeut -colonel  invalid  engineort,   1811    •••-• • 

■Gregg,  —  deputy  registrar,  bankrupt  court  •• 

Gregory,  O.  proftsaor  of  mathematics,.  Woolwich  academy  ■  • 

Gregory,  Wm.  and  lady  Ann  Gre^ry,  and  survivor,  civil  list 

Gregory,  WiUiara,  late  under  secretary  for  Ireland 

Green,  gen.  sir  C.  col.  .37th  foot   

Greene,  Wm.  comptroller  of  cuBtoms,  Liverpool 

Gj*^i  Robert  F.  clerk  ill  vice-treaciirer'fl  office,  Dublin  ■-•• 
Allowance  as  clerk  in  lal«  Irish  treasury,  1817 

Grenville,  lord,  auditor  of  the  exchequer  (a  sinecure) 

Grcnviile,  Thos.  chief  juetice  in  Eyre    ■■• 

Brotbcr  or  the  precrdiiiE  iiineourist  and  UDcle  of  tbe  duke  □[ 
Bucking  ham,  tbe  nublemaa  so  nute<l  for  hia  love  of  slatiaDery,  of 
which  he  carried  off  a  great  deal  for  private  uec  from  the  oIUcc 
be  held  in  ISUC. 

Greville,  A.  F.  commissioaer  of  BlicBRtton  ofiice,  1828 

Late  private  bgc.  to  lord  Wellington,  pension  on  c.  1. 

Bath  king  at  arms.  1829    

Grevtite,  Charles,  comptroller  of  cash  in  the  excise 

Secretary  of  the  island  of  Tobn^o  ■ • 

Allonancc  as  naval  officer,  Trinidad   

Greville,  C.  C.  F.  clerk  of  tlie  council 

Secretary  and  clerk  of  the  enrolments,  Jamaica 

As  kte  naval  officer,  Demerara 

The  doke  of  WcllioKtoD,  at  the  period  of  his  resignation,  ia  liea 
of  providing  oat  of  hia  aivn  pocket  for  A.  F.  GrtvitU,  aa  his  private 
secretary — if  he  needed  provision — threw  him  on  the  court  pension 
list  10  be  provided  for  by  tlie  people. 

The  next  of  llie  name,  Charin  GrtpiUt,  marriMl  a  diu);hter  of 
the  doke  of  Portland,  who  provided  for  her  amply,  aa  above,  in  the 
eicise,  Tobugo  ajid  TriDidad.  The  duitc  also  look  i;ood  care  of 
her  »»,  C.  C.  F.  GritUU.  The  pleasures  of  the  larf  may  be  fairly 
indnlped  in,  the  britska  in  summer,  and  the  post-chariot  in  vtinter, 
when  not  at  tbe  pulbic  expense. 
Grey,  hon.  H.  G.,  g«a.  brother  of  earl  Grey  ;  col.  13th  light 
dragoons  pay  •.•-  ......  ••■■■•.•••..••.,  ..••  •• 

Grey,  earl,  first  lord  of  the  treasnty 

Commissioner  for  tbe  affairs  of  India  ■.....••...> 
The  noble  premier  is  mostly  represented  aa  too  txelitnve  in  his  no- 
Uons  Id  conciliale  popular  esteem,  tt'e  should  be  loth  to  hang  a 
man  for  a  word  or  a  pbrase,  nay  more  than  a  single  aclioa  of  life, 
unless  it  were  a  deliberate  and  very  flaprani  atrocity.  Besides,  al- 
Ibouifh  lord  Grey  did  sriy  hewonid  '"stick  tohisorder,"  il ought  to 
be  remembered,  niaset-off',  that  in  a  session  Or  tno  preceding, 
he  Bcluitlly  look  a  brother  peer  to  task,  for  bating  in  bis  harBogue 
too  freely  applied  tbe  disparaging;  epithet  of  ivuirr  ardfrt  (a  the 
Rorking  clashes.  The  Hrislui'racy  of  his  lordship  ia,  we  apprehend, 
more  in  words  than  in  any  thing  else.  His  early  history  and  the  Re- 
form Dill,  witli  which  his  fnlure  fame  and  character  will  be  iden- 
tified, sufliclenily  sbow  (hat  be  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  lin- 
Mxe  friend  of  popular  rights. 
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Griesbach,  Caroline,  Elizabeth,  and  Frances,  pension  each,  cm 
civil  list.  18-26 

Griffith,  E.  police  justice,  Mary-le-bone 

Griffith,  Walter,  Anne,  Mary,  Henrj,  George,  Charlotte,  Wil- 
liam, Charles,  Arthur,  and  Harriet,  pension,  each| 
on  civil  list,  1821    

Grove,  H.  L.  collector  of  customs,  Exeter •• 

Groom,  R.  assistant  secretary,  tax-office • 

Grosvenor, gen.  T.  col.  65th  foot   •••••• ••• 

Grosvenor,  lord  Robert,  third  son  of  earl  Grosvenor,  and 
M.P.  for  Chester;  comptroller  of  the  king*8  house- 
hold    •  •• •• ••••••  •••••• 

Gumey,  sir  J.  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  1832-  •  •••••• 

Guydicker,  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793  ••••• 

Gwilt,  Robert,  clerk,  Chelsea-hospital    •..•• 

Agent  for  Newfoundland*  •  ••••••••••• 

Gwynne,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  lep^cy  duties 

Gwynne,  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800 •• 

Gwyn,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    • 

Hatton,  Edw.  F.  late  paymaster  of  widows'  pensions,  1799  •• 
Retired  pension  as  commis.  of  stamps,  1819    •• 

Inspector-general  of  tea  and  coffee,  18 19  • 

Uncle  of  that  undefinable  peer  lord  Winchilsea.  At  the  Keat 
nieetiiif;  his  lordship  praised  the  Reform  Bill,  and  afterwards  voted 
against  it ;  he  eulogized  lord  Grey  for  bringing  it  forward ;  after- 
wards he  abased  him  for  the  same  cause.  In  a  similar  manoer  be 
abused  and  fought  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  now  praises  him. 
Haldane,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819   •••••••••••••• 

Hamilton,  lieut.-col.,  inspecting  field-officer,  Ireland* 

Pension  for  loss  of  a  leg,  Dec,  1811 ••• 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund,  July^  1820 
Hamilton,  Arabella,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Isabella,  and  survivors 

of  them,  civil  list,  March,  1796 

Hamilton,  John,  in  trust  for  children  of* 

Hamilton,  R.  prothonotary  king's  bench,  Ireland •  •  •  •• 

Hamilton,  W.  R.  pension  on  consolidated  fund  •••••••••••- 

Hamilton,  R.  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland 

Professor  of  public  law    •••• ....••... 

Hamilton,  H.  C.  J.  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris 

Hamilton,  admiral,  sir  Charles,  pension  on  civil-  list,  1790  •  • 

Hamilton,  sir  J.  col.  69th  foot   

Governor  of  Dungannon  fort  •• • •••.. 

Handfield,  Catharine,  Anne,  Eliza,  Jane,  Mary,  Julia,  and 
Sarah,  pensions,  each,  on  Irish  civil  list,  1816  •••- 

Hart,  C.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1806 

Hart.  gen. G.  V. unattached  pay  as  general  officer* •••• 

Governor  of  Londonderry  and  Culroore •• 

Harrison,  T.  commissioner  of  excise  •• ••-•• 
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Harrison,  W.  parlirunantary  cousael  to  the  Treuiuiy    •■•-■• 
Law  c.lnrk,  war-office 

Hsirison,  G.  albwance  as  Inte  assistaut  secretary,  TtGasury-* 
Harrison,  J.  allowance  for  loss  of  olEce,  customs,  Dublin  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Harrisoo,  Ann,  peusbn  on  cifil  list,  1828 

Haines,  H-  geatleman  of  the  chitrabKr  to  the  lord  chancellor ; 
net  emolument  from  fees  in  tlie  yeur  ending  Jan.  5, 

1830   

Hallam,  Henry,  late  distributor  of  stamps  •■ • ■-• 

Can  this  be  the  hiBiuriaa  of  dia  lUiddk  Aget  end  anli-rrfurmet ! 
Ilia  one  of  those  objectionable  allowances  oo  nhjrh  «e  have  before 
commentiid  ;  granttd  condition uily,  "  uatli  atkiraiae  protiiUd  far." 

HaUifax,  Gertrude,  Chnrlotle,  Marianne,  CnroUoe,  Catharine, 

and  Elizabeth,  each,  out  of  the  civil  list,  1793    

DauKbIera,n'e  believe,  of  a  bishop,  and  connected  with  Die  Cuck- 
burna  through  the  LilUvlona. 
Hammond,  lieut.~gen.  sir  T.  unattached  pay  as  lieut.-gen.  ■  •  •  • 
Hammoiid,  Geor^,  Edmund,  Mar^ret,  and  WLliam,  each  out 

of  civil  list,  1806 

Harvey,  P.  clerk  of  Ulster-road  and  vice-president,  Inland- 


Harvey,  dame  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Hardinge,  lietit.-col,  sir  H,  pension  for  wounds 

The  recent  nanlon  attack  of  sir  Henry  on  lord  Ebringloa  was 
more  worthy  of  the  rejecled  cnndidate  for  the  county  of  Claro  than 
of  a  really  brave  soldier. 

Hartwell,  sir  F.  H.  late  deputy  comptroller  of  the  nary 

Hanmer.  W.  clerk  of  Nisi  Prtus,  north  and  Norfolk  circuits •• 

Clerk  of  the  inner  treasury,  court  of  king's  bench  ■■  •■ 

Hardy,  rear-admiral  sir  Thomas,  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 

Haultain,  Terrick,  accomptant,  army  pay-office 

Hasaard,  col.  Jn.  commandmir  royal  engineers,  Ionian  Islands 

Hasler.  Sarah,  pension  on  civUlist,  1780   

Hastings,  Selina,  Georgina,    Louisa,   Edward,  and  Richard. 

pension, each,  on  civil  list,  1829 

Hammond,  G.  late  minister  to  United  States 

Hay,  Dorothea,  Lewis.  Elizabeth,  Mary.  Jane,  and  Isabella, 

pensions,  each,  on  civil  list,  1806 

Hay,  lady  Fanny,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 

Mary,  additional  on  civil  list,  1 823    

Ditto,  additional,  civil  list,  1824 

Of  till' Twveddate  family  these,  and  as  Sir  John  Cam  Hobbouse 
has  married  unij,  lie  can  beat  explain  Ihp  oitRin  uf  the  pensions. 

Hay,  D.  consul-general  Tangiers    

Hay,  K,  W,  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 

Haynian,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 

Hayne,  Henry,  commissary  juitge  at  Rio  Janeiro 

Hayter,  Elizabeth  and  Sophia,  pension  on  civil  list.  lfl|8.<.> 
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Hailes,  Daniel,  late  envoy,  &c.  to  diffBrent  coorts •  •  •  •  • 

Halls,  Thomas,  police  justice.  Bow-street  •• • 

Hankey,  sir  F.  chief  secretary,  Malta • 

Hawker,  Dorothea,  Julia,  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 

Henn,  W.  master  in  chancery,  Ireland   •••••• 

Heatly,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1790 

Headfort,  marchioness  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 

Heathcote,  Antoinette,  pension  on  civil  list,  1802 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W.  hereditary  proclamator  in  common  pleas*  • 

Hebden,  John,  superintendent  of  dead  letter  office,  Ireknd  •  • 

Taxing  clerk  in  the  inland  office,  Ireland  •••••••••• 

Henley,  lord,  brother-in-law  of  sir  R.  Peel,  master  in  chancery 
Some  aristocratical  stuff  lately  appeared  in  the  Morning  CAromcff , 
— not  from  the  editor,  we  are  sure,  he  is  incapable  of  such  nonsense 
— representing  the  degradation  of  the  peerage  by  lord  Henley,  after 
succeeding  to  the  family  title,  continuing  to  hold  his  appotntmeBt 
of  maitter  in  chancery,  part  of  whose  dnty  it  is  to  act  as  messenger 
from  the  lords  to  the  commons.  We  presume  this  scribe  coMJders 
it  only  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  lords  to  liv«  by  plunder,  as  in 
the  days  of  Burke's  chiTalry,  not  by  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  voca- 
tion. But  we  wonder  what  can  degrade  the  aristocracy  lower: 
look  at  their  scrambling,  intriguing,  and  apostatising  for  office ;  look 
at  them  condescending  to  fill  the  places  of  jwrf -MsnsAcr,  Mstars.  ctorfa^ 
and  wharfingers^  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments ;  look  at  the  still 
greater  infamy  of  quartering  themseWes,  their  mothers,  childran, 
and  relatives  on  the  industry  of  a  starving  people ;  look  at  theae 
degradations,  and  say  if  proud  nobility  can  fall  lower. 
Hereford,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806   •••••••••••• 

Heard,  H.  G.  late  six  clerk  chancery,  Ireland 

Herbert,  Geo.  clerk  and  auditor  in  the  treasury 

Henderson,  James,  consul-general  at  Bogota ••••• 

Hertford,  marquis  of,  brd  warden  of  duchy  of  Cornwall  •  •  •  • 
One  of  the  greatest  of  borough  proprietors ;  returning  two  mem- 
bers for  Orford,  two  for  Aldeburgh,  one  for  Lisbum,  one  for  Bodmin, 
and  two  for  Camel  ford.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of 
these  nomination  boroughs  to  the  benefit  of  the  relations  of  tko 
marquis,  see  Seymour^ 

Hertslet,  L,  librarian,  foreign  secretary's  office 

Superintendent  of  king's  messengers 

Compensation  for  loss  of  fees  in  Ceylon 

Hesketh,  Robert,  consul  at  Maranham •••••• 

Herrics,  J.  C.  late  commissary-in-chief,  1816 

Henries,  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1814 

Henries,  lieutw-colonel  sir  W.  comptroller  of  army  account!   •  • 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg 

Herbert,  C.  first  fiscal,  Demerara • •• 

Hervey,  lord  W.  secretary  of  legation  in  Spain • 

Son  of  lord  Bristol,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  absentee  bishop 
of  Derry. 

Hepbume,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829    •  •  • 

Hewitt,  W.  clerk  of  the  papers,  king's  bench  prison,  from  feM 
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Hswett,  gen.    rt.  boo.  kt  O.  col.  Slat  foot,  pny  nnd  cmolu- 

Hewett,  hon.  J.  commisBiiMier  of  excise -* 

Hewgiill,  Eliiobeth,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1801 

Hervey,  L.  late  mioiiter  at  Madrid 

Heyteebury,  lord,  ambnasador  at  St.  Peteisburgh 

Heyland,  Rowley,  clerk  of  tbe  rulee,  Ireland 

Hili.  lord  M.  C.  secretary  to  embassy  in  Turkey 

Hill,  gen.  rt.  hon.  R,  lord,  colonel  53d  fool   

General  commanding  in  chief 

Pension  gmnted  by  parliament  in  1814 

Hill,  Capt.J.  commisBioner,  Tic tu ailing  establishment,  Deptfonl 
Hill,  W.  N.  brother  of  lord  Berwick,  envoy  at  Naples  •  •  •  • 
Hill,  sir  Geo.  F.  pension  aa  clerk,  Irish  house  of  conunonB 

Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies    •  •  •  • 

Hill,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830 ••• 

This  lady  the  duke  brouglit  in  as  well  as  hl»  private  lecrelary, 
and  the  athipper-in,  Mr.  Holmes,  at  the  deuth  of  bis  adminiatrstioD. 
Liul;  Hill,  one  of  Ihe  Beresfard*,  it  the  wife  af  the  precedini;,  who 
bss  itlvrays  held  large  siBecures  Id  Irelnnd,  bul  who,  from  liis  im- 
prudence, has  always  been  greatly  embnrrassml-  Sir  Ocor)^  aoM 
hit  Irish  pension,  and  was  named  gavernororthe  Leeward  Islands. 
M'ith  the  claims  of  his  wife  tbe  ei-preraicr  is  best  acquainted  ;  but 
there  are  strong  ressong,  it  ia  said,  why  the  pablic  shoald  nut  be 
buTthened  with  tbis  pen e ion. 

Hicks,  John,  clerk  in  home  di^partment 

Hig^am,  S,  secretary,  national  debt  office •  •  •  ■ . 

Hialop,  lieut.-gen.  sir  T.  col.  46lh  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Hinchcliffe,  H.  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  secretary  at  war    ■•■■ 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  H.  keeper  of  state  papers 

Pension  as  late  under  secretary  of  state 

Holland,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster    

Uell!  whuwautil  have  thought  of  lord  Hullaad  ever  being  a 
chancellor.  .Sinecurea  are  good  for  Bomelhing  if  it  be  only  for  the 
coUTcnipnce  of  (he  gtul.  lint  the  Aristocracy  come  upon  os  in  so 
many  JtlTereDl  shapes,  it  is  rather  ti>o  bnd,  these  nests  of  abuse,  ths 
counties  pslalioe  should  be  kept  up  as  n  kind  of  liospital  For  the  agied 
and  iollrm  of  the  "  order."  The  Jenkinsona,  Bslhursta,  and  Bex- 
leys,  have  enriched  themselies  in  these  retreats,  and  we  regre 
belter  appoinluipnt  could  he  found  for  the  nephew  of  Chorlea  James 
Foi. — By  the  hyc  it  was  rnlher  ill-natorad  of  so  good-natured  a 
man  ua  lord  Holland  to  write  tlie  note  he  did  in  answer  to  the  in- 
qoiiiea  of  the  pailiamentary  commillce  relative  to  the  emolumenU 
of  his  sinecure.  It  was  a  subterTugp  worthy  only  of  a  Tory,  to 
decliirelhat  the  duties  of  his  office,  "  without  the  express  commands 
of  the  king,"  precluded  him  from  making;  the  requiiile  return.  His 
lordship  will  wonder  how  we  have  leumt  Ihe  amount  of  his  income ; 
the  foci  is  we  look  it  from  the  return  of  One  of  his  predecessors, 
less  icrupuloui  about  royal  commands. 
Holroyd.  E<lw,  commissioner  nf  bankrupt  court 
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Holdsworth,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1789 

Hosier,  W.  clerk  to  auditor  of  land  revenue •••.. 

Hope,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806 • 

Homage,  clerk  to  master  lord  Henley  in  chanceiy     •••••••• 

Horton,  sir  R.  W.  governor  and  vice-admiral  of  Ceylon 

Hood,  lord,  pension  on  44  per  cent,  fund • 

Can  any  one  tell  the  public  services  of  lord  Hood  ? 

Hood,  T.  S.  consul  at  Monte  Video • 

Howard,  L.  computer  of  wine  and  plantation  duties,  costoms  •  • 
Houston,  lieut.-g^n.  sir  W.  colonel  20tb  foot,  pay 

Ghroom  of  the  bedchamber .•••• .•••• 

Howard,  lieut.-g^n.  lord,  col.  70th  foot 

Howick,  viscount,  son  of  earl  Grey,  and  M.P.  for  Higham 
Ferrars ;  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies*  - 

Hope,  John,  king's  solicitor  for  Scotland   

Hough,  T.  S.  clerk  to  master  Trower  in  chancery  •••••••••• 

Houghton,  Penelope,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 787    •••• 

Hosier,  J.  and T.  Bernard,  pension  4}  percent,  fund,  1796  •• 
Hornby,  Phipps,  distributor  of  stamps,  Lancashire 

Half-pay  as  captain  in  the  navy 

Home,  sir  William,  solicitor-general • 

Hobart,  hon.  H.  and  rt.  hon.  J.  Sullii'an,  pension  out  of  4(  per 

cent,  fund,  July  1820    

HoUowav,  C.  W.  lieuL-col.  royal  engineers,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1817 • 

Hoblyn,  Thomas,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury • 

Hope,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  colonel  72d  foot  • • 

Hope,  lieut-gen.  sir  A.  col.  47th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •  • 

lieut.-gov.  of  Chelsea  Hospital 

Pension  for  wound 

Hope,  Charles,  lord  president  court  of  session,  Scotland 

The  three  preceding  relations  of  lord  Hopetoan. 

Holmes,  T.  collector  of  customs,  Grenada 

Holmes,  Thomas,  Knox,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 830 ••• 

Had  the  celebrated  Mr.  W.  Holmes  been  the  wkipperm^iit  in  lien 
of  the  whipper-in  of  many  of  the  honourable  members,  we  should 
have  deemed  him  a  more  meritoiious  public  servant,  and  better  en- 
titled to  a  pension  daring  the  life  of  his  son  at  the  close  of  his  oiBcial 
labours. 

Home, sir  E. sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king •••• 

Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital • 

Retired  pay    

Home,  Alexander,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1792 

Hombourg,  princess  of  Hesse,  pension,  Ah  per  cent  duties, 
1820  

Honyman,  sir  W.  of  Armadale,  late  lord  of  session    

Honyman,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1814*  ••  • 
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Honyman,  Marv,  Catharine.  Mvg:Rret,  nniljeiiiimit,  [Kiit^ioQ 

on  civil  list,  181-5,  each •■ 

Dau|1ilers  of  the  preceding  darne  Mary  ;  the  laily'i  hueliand  WM 
K  lord  of  aessioD),  a  baronet,  and  poasra^L'd  n  C'liisidi'mtilr  f*\itf 
The  si)D  wai  a  major  while  a  child.     How  thej  cam«  chi(r|wt*'B  < 
the  peDsioD  list  is  inott  eflriordinarr. 

Hndson,  T.  prothoDotary  of  the  commoD  pleas    2G0n 

Hume,  J.  D.  joint  assielant  aecretsry,  boai^  of  trade 150 

Home,  A.  teller  of  ex4-beqtier,  treland ■•■  ■       W>0 

Hume,  David,  one  of  the  barons  exchequer,  Scuilaod    ■-•••■        '2000 
Hume,  John,  clerk  in  th« victaalling-office    •.•■•'•••••-•  r.>  7*20 

Bame,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  ciHI  list,  1626  ■• ?■••  '         200 

Humphry,  Louisa,  pension  an  civil  list,  1S27  '•..■•...>. 

Bant,  Marj, pension  on  oivil  list,  181<>** .•••,-..> 

Hunter,  sir  R,.,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list.  lJ^26-><>< 

AdtUlional  peneioo  on  civil  list,  lE4'i7  •■••  •••••••' 

Phflician,  we  helipTC,  lo  muqais  Weili-aley  durtDit  bw  viMiioy- 
abip — and  lo  tewardrd  fi^r  ntedicaL  skill  and  Hltendnucv! 

Hnskisson,  T.  paymaster  of  the  navy I  "W 

Buakisson,  G.  colieclor  of  customs,  St  Vincent '  ^OO 

HnskiEson,  J.  W,  collector  of  custiuoA  aod  judge,  Ceyloa  •  ■•■         11 84 

BuDtin^oa,  carl  of,  pension  OD  civil  list,  I8'2fl 400 

This  n obi fmaD  is  reckoned  anwDg  the  pom'  fCf't;  hii  lirolUent  und 
aistera  areou  tbe  pension  li«t  for  £223.  lOs.  The  elrldum  waa  i 
■bejBDce  rn  I8ID,  and  the  title  claimed  on  Ihc  sp^culaiion  of  ti 

'    c«iv[ng  a  pemioo  to  support  it. 

Hutchinson,  A.  A.  H.  brother  of  lord  Donouj^hmore,  commik- 

sioner  of  customs 1200 

Inglia,  doctor,  bishop  of  Nova  Seotia ■ 2000 

IgguWcii,  1.  dep.  re^-.  prenif-.  court  of  Canterbury  ;   from  foes         1200 

Innps,  James,  secretary  and  registrar,  Berbice 2O00 

Irvine,  A.  one  of  the  Irtrdw  of  session,  Scotland 2000 

Irving,  \V.  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exporft 

Irving,  Lncy,  pension  on  4^  per  cent,  duties  ■  ■ 

Jackson,  major-gen.  sir  R.  D.  colonel  8lBt  foot,  pay 

Deputy  quarter- master  general 

Jackson,  George,  commissary  judge  at  Sierra  Leoue  •  -  -  -  - 

Jackson,  J.  dark  in  foreign  office 

Jackson,  Laura  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  lisl,  181G    100 

Jacob,  W,  comptroller  of  corn  returns i .  765 

Jadis,  Hcnr)',  paymaster,  exchequer -hi  lis    ■••..- <  go6 

Clerk  in  [itdia  board  ollice ••>• •.••  ,500 

Jardine,  sir  H.  king's  remembrancer  cmtrt  of  exch(K|.  Scolluiil         1700 

Jarnac,  madame  de,  pension  on  civil  liet,  17H4 177 

Jeans,  rev.  Thomas,  pension  on  civil  list,  17K(I i.  178 

Jebb.  El.  second  justice  king's  bench,  Ireland      >■  ••-•         3730 

Jefferey,  T,  N.  collector  of  oustoms.  Nova  Scotia     •-• .    ■••        2000 
Jeffrey,  bjcia,  pension  on  civil  list,  ISIti 1      980 
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JefireVy  sir  Francis,  lofd  advocate  of  Scotkad •••  • 

We  nerer  heard  any  thiag  but  to  the  hoaoor  of  the  Ute  prima  lear 
ther  of  the  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  and  shall  gire  the  lord  Adrocafcs  a  fiik 
name  e^jen  in  The  Black  JBeolr.  He  possesses,  as  is  well  kaowit 
first-rate  power  as  a  writer  in  English,  and  a  speaker  ia  Sooloh;  and, 
after  a  somewhat  arduous  coume,  sir  Francis  may  sit  down  if|}oUBgt. 
either  as  lord  or  commoner,  in  as  bright  a  eareer  as  any  man,  who 
begins  life  with  dubious  prospects,  and  all  to  achSe? e,  need  covet 
withal.  * 

JenkinBon,  R.  H.  registrar  of  exdae* •••••••»«•• « 

Receiver  of  stampa*** •••••••••••. 

lieatenant  of  Dover-castle •••••••••••••• 

Jenner,  R.  collector  of  excise,  Glasgow   •••••«•••••••••• 

Jennings,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801 • 

Jeremie,  J.  chief  justice,  St.  Lucia  ••• •••••••••». 

Registrar  of  slaves  •••••    •••• •••••••• 

Jesse,  Edward,  deputy^surveyor  of  royal  parks,  &e«  •••••••• 

Gentleman  of  the  ewry  (king's  household) •••  •• 

Joddrell,  Aug^ta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794  ••• 

Jones,  J.  Edw.  assist,  deputy-ailj-gen.  royal  aitilhffyy  1818  •• 

lieutenant-colonel  rc^al  artillery,  1828    • 

Forage  allowance    ••• •••••••••••• 

Jones,  W.  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  prison;  from  ftes,  abomi 
Jones,  W.  cleric  to  master  Cross,  in  chancery  ••••  ••••••  •• 

Jones,  B.  S.  assistant  secretary,  India  hoard    •••• 

Jones,  W.  cashier  of  half-pay    ••• ••••••••• 

Jones,  J.  T.  lieut.-col.  royiil  engineers,  Wodwich,  and  fbr  •»* 

specting  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands    •• 

Pension  for  wounds    •• •••••• 

Johnson,  Robert,  late  justice  comnion  pleas,  Ireland    •••••• 

Johnson,  William,  third  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland    •  •  •  • 

Johnson,  J.  Irish  secretary's  office,  London  •••••••••••••• 

Johnson,  W.  F.  chief  derk,  ordnance  department    •••••••• 

Johnston,  L.  F.  C.  judge  of  criminal  inquiry,  Trinidad    •  •  •  • 

Johnston,  sir  Alexander,  retired  judge  of  de^on 

Married  a  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Johnston,  sir  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 • •• 

An  old  bachelor  of  large  property  at  Gilford,  county  Dowae ; 
well  known  at  Bath  aad  other  watering  places,  being  altogether  an 
absentee. 

Johnston,  £.  J.  pension  on  civil  list,  1827   • •••••• 

Keane,  major-gen.  sir  J.  col.  94th  foot* ••••• ••••• 

Unattadied  pay,  and  staff  pay  in  Jamaica ••••• 

Pension  fbr  wounds    •••••••• ••..  •••••• 

Kelly,  Patrick,  vice-consul  at  lima ;  salary ••••• 

Kekwith,  George,  puisne  judge.  Cape  of  Uood  Hops  • 

Kempt,  sir  James,  master  general  of  the  ordnance   •••••••• 

Colonel  of  40th  regiment  of  foot    •••••••••••«•••• 

Kemmis,  Henry,  assistant  barrister,  Kildaie   ••••••«•••»• 
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Commissioner  of  inqiiiiy,  Ireland 

KenyoD,  lord,  cuslos  brevium,  court  of  king's  bench ;  from  fees 

Keayon,  boo.  Tho.  brother  of  preceding ;  filazer,  exigeater,  and 

clerk  of  outlHwries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  ;  feaH 

Coinpenaation,  per  act  6  Geo,  IV, 

Kennedy,  T.  F.,  M,  P,  for  Ayr;  clerk  of  the  ordnance 

KeoDedj,  lillizabeth,  Susanna,  Sarah,  and  Ellen,  tlieir  lives 

and  enrrivor,  each,  civil  list    -••• 

Kenait,  H.  clerk  to  master  Stratford,  in  chancery    

Keppel,  gen.  right  hon,  air  W.  col,  2d  foot,  pay  and  emolunieuts 

Kerr,  lady  Mary,  pension  en  civil  list,   1 825    

Kilmorey,  gen.  F.  earl  of,  colonel  86th  fiwt 

Kilwarden,  viscount,  pension  out  of  consoHdateil  fund 

Kingston,  J.  cooimiasioDer,  colonial  audit-office    

Kinsale,  lord,   pension  on  civil  liat,   1823 

Kingsland,  viacouni,  pension  on  civil  liat,   1826    ■>••• 

Kinnoul,  earl  of,  pension  out  of  4J  per  cent,  duties 

Lyon  king  at  arms,  Scotland  .»■•.■» •• 

King,  sir  A,  B.  his  majesty's  atationer,   Ireland    •  •  • 

Compensation  as  printer  to  Iriah  house  of  commotui  >  • 

King,   Harriet  M,  widow,  penai on  on  civil  list,   1792    

A  let  o(  creatures  have  lately  disgraced  the  public  press,  b;  ad- 
vertuiDg  Tor  wives,  with  imall  propfrties,  which  the  knaves  promise 
sh»ll  be  at  the  laJi«9'  diapodal  during  tktir  tivtt.  Speculalora  or 
this  class  will  find  our  PetuioH  Liat  of  great  conienience  ;  they  will 
be  able  to  select  saitable  malches  from  the  widows  aad  sempalresees 
of  all  ages,  rank,  and  income )  aad  though  aome,  perhaps,  a  Ltlle 
the  we'Ee  for  the  wear  sod  tear  of  oflioial  duly,  in  Httpadance  on 
the  court  aod  graodees  of  Ibe  liind,  quile  good  enough  for  Ihem. 
Kirkland,  J,  receiver  of  crown  rents  in  London  and  Middlesex 

Agent  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton    

Agent  for  recruiting  service     ■  •• 

Kirkcudbright,  baron,  pension  on  civil  liat,  1 828     

Kirwan,  Wilhelmina,  penaion  on  civil  liat,   1807 

Knight,  G.  W.  H,  inspector-general  of  cusloma,  Leith,  1817 

Captain  in  the  navy     ■ 

Knight,  Cornelia,  pension  on  civil  list,   1814    

Knighton,  Dr,  sir  William,  receiver  of  duchy  court  of  Lancas- 
ter and  of  duchy  court  of  Cornwall  ••••••• 

Keeper  uf  the  privy  purse  to  Oeorge  IV,  Tbia  retired  and 
wealthy  fatnurile  might  usefully  eniploj  bis  leisure  iu  bia  Hamp- 
shire relredt,  in  aHordiag  Ihe  burthened  cumiBuaity  information  of 
Ibe  DHlure  of  theacrvicea  of  those  troops  of  females  who  crowd  the 
Caurt  Pnttian  h'lil ;  lo  many  of  whom  Ihe  Magdalen,  or  tread- wheel, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  than  sDouities  for  life  ool  t>(  the 
laies.  There  ia  an  ambassador,  long  kppl  oul  of  the  way  at* 
northern  court ;  and  a  certain  major-general,  loaded  with  nulilary 
emoluments  and  oflices,  though  no  soldier,  further  than  wearing  an 
uniform,  vho  would  be  well  qualified  lo  aaaiit  in  the  undertaking. 
The  nenvi,   eapeci ally  the  Gtorgitiv,  Gtorgiumai,  the  AihuthnoU, 
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Iha  BathureU,  the  L«nnDies,  (he  HsTriei,  and  auodrj  aelectioiu 
fh>m  the  Continent,  are  *ignificaat  enough  ;  but  there  are  otberm, 
to  nhom  there  is  do  clue,  and  the  denominatian  uoder  which  Aej 
are  let  furih  ctuinot  be  dependMl  upon.  ^Ir  John  Newport  loea* 
tinned  an  inataDcc,  in  the  house  of  comuioD*,  illMtracive  of  the 
way  they  manased  Iheae  things  at  ihe  Cutle.  A  peniioo  of  £lOte 
Tor  maay  yeara  stuod  ia  the  Iriib  civil  list,  in  the  Dame  of  Gtargt 
Charlei ,-  do  such  person  waa  knowD  lo  eiiit  ui;  wherepand  oo 
inquiry,  it  Inrned  out  that  tbii  was  a  peniioa  to  Um  Ooant  da  Vwvy,' 
who  received  ltundertheBaDieofCbu:lM,nndWMSHwineMrricaB 
rendered  at  Paris. 

Far  the  last  70  years  tbe  penRioni  charged  on  the  cirQ  lUt  of  &« 
three  kingdoniB,  exclusWe  of  the  ImmenM  Bunis  paid  for  nmfhr 
objects  out  of  the  Leeward  Island  dutiex,  and  other  lODTDeiilair^' 
amouQtcd  to  nearly  £20V,000  per  annum.    And  for  what,  or  on 

wliom  has  this  imoiensG  sum  been  aquaoderedl    On ;  but 

Ihe  truth  will  out  one  day ;  Ihe  Circean  and  faphian  rites  at  the 
Cottage  will  be  sliowii  up,  and  form  an  appropriatB  supplement  to 
the  Part  imr  Crrji,  and  otiier  reoordeddebaooberlet  of  lt«  Boarimn 
and  German  cuurta.  t'l 

Leafing  lhe««  abominations,  we  cannot  help  expm^ng  •  wish 
that,  as  soon  u  the  Reform  BID  is  diipoied  of,  tbe  Whigs  will  in' 
slitule  an  inquiry  into  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  ttnttaary' 
courts.  There  b  no  prince  of  Wales,  nor  al  present,  we  btlia*e, 
any  in  prospect ;  so  the  time  of  relbrat  could  nsier  be  mnra  af- 
pmpriate.  Besides  Dr.  Kiaghten,  with  inunense  emoluBenta,  w 
leceiver-general,  there  are  otiker  officers — amoog  them,  an  astty.-, 
masLer  for  tin.  a  brother  of  lord  Dorset,  who  bas  ncier  (Ten  twit^, 
that,  tobim,  remote  principalitj—the  sinecure  of  bis  iDfaiu:;,^B|n-, 
hood,  and  maturity. 

KnolIyR,  ^D.  W.  uDattacbed  paj  us  late  major  3d  loot  guuds 

GoTernor  of  limerick-»'»*i  • ...'•.    .;.... ,4^ 

Pension  on  citiI  list,  1BI4 '• • 

Knox,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800  •i--:-  ••Hi'ii.ni' 

Kt\ox,  John,  pension  on  ciyil  list,  1802  •  ;;...>;i>;.'. ••;;.' 

Knox,  MaiT  Anne,  pensioa  on  civil  list,  1801 

Knox,  H.  V,  joint  prothonbtary,  common  pleai 

Kuper,  Rev.  W.  pension  on  ciril  list,  I8I0    • 

This  person  must  be  a  German— probably  in  Hadorirrlan^  WluU 
claim  can  he  ba*e  on  tbe  tHves  of  Englandt  ' 

Kyd,  T.  clerk  and  inspi^tor  of  taxes,  £<tinhargh 

Lance,  J.  H,  commissary  judge  at  Surinam    ••••..■•..  •••• 

Lack,  John,  clork  of  the  ntCee,  customs ■■•••;•..•. 

Lack, T.  Bssbtant  secretary  board  of  Irede ..."..  ....••' 

Laffan,  sir  Joseph  de  Courcey,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1898  •  •  ■'• 

Went  lo  Ireland  as  physician  to  the  marquis  of  AnglMej,  haTing 

been  first  made  ■  baronet ;  had  who  granted  the  pension  aooat  the 

time,  it  is  said,  he  refused  lo  sign  the  pension  of  the  marchioaesa  of 

Westmeaih. 

Lamb,  Geor)^,  brother  of  lord  Melbourne,  and  M.P.  Gu  Dnn- 
^rvon ;  under  sec.  of  state  in  the  borne  department  •  •- 

Lamb,  nr  F.  brother  of  Lord  Melbourne,  ambassador  stVlestw 

T««g,  Charles,  master-shipwrij^l,  Deptlerd  ■; * 
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Lan^.  Oliver,  master- shqiw right,  Woolwich  ••■•-■  •-..•... 

lake,  viscount,  pension  on  tousolidated  fund  ■• 

Lie  u  ten  nnl- gone  nil ■•■• 

Pentiun  ablaiupd  by  bis  fnlher  Tut  Brr«ii:eB  in  Indin  and  IrvlHnd ; 
the  lasl,  at  least,  did  nut  nicrit  it.  The  ptritat  viscounl  u  better 
kaa«n  as  a  lull'  lord  oS  the  bnlchamber  Ihuo  in  bi9  niiiitBrj 
capricily. 

Laogrishe,  Hannnh,  peiieion  on  IriBk  civil  li«t    

tJuigrisbe,  Anne,  pension  on  Irish  civil  Ibt,  1 794i ••••• 

'       There  Whs  a  sir  }]ercules  Langrlsbe,  barL  who  recalved  large 
aoiiipeniiaUuat-at  the  Union,  and  well  known  as  a  guod  cunpaaiun. 
.  Theie  ladieti  njay  protiablr  be  bii  retativFB.  and  the  liird  lieutiuiBui'H 
.    geDenisil;  moved  by  the  boon  conipaniansbip  iiftlie  baronet. 

XaiUMluwDe,  murquis  of.  lord  president  of  the  council 

The  ninr([uU,  wEtn  is  an  efttidiable  and  enlighteDed  man,  waa  Inng 
iileat  on  the  vital  qatatron  of  pavlininentnry  reronn ;  in  the  (euiuo  i 

I   of)8II,  hniRcvrr,  hedaclarrd  huDBolf  fiivourable  to  an  ealauion 

I    of  the  elective  franchise;  not  meFely  for  the  sake  of  ehaDge,  bat 

.  amendnieal,  by  more  adequalely  representing  the  pruperty  and  inlfl- 
ligeoc*  of  Qie  coiiiinualty.  The  lord  prraidenl  will  certainly  not 
gain  by  recent  slierarions.  His  lordship bas  lost  nearly  une-UiIrd  of 
his  lalarf  by  Whig  retrenchment,  and  tlie  liefurui  Bill  carries  uffa 

,  iBuiely  o(  tlie  barougb  of  Calne. 

Larpent,  F.  S.  chmrinaa  of  the  board  of  audit 

Xatnbert,  lieut.-gen.  air  J.  col.  IOtl>  foot 

Lane,  Thomas,  secretary  and  registrar,  Barbadoes 

-lAVington,  Frnuces,  baroness,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1812  ••.• 

Lascelles,  R.  late  receiver- general  for  Monmouth   •  •  • 

Chamberlain  of  Brecon    • 

lAuig,  A.  S- police  justice,  Hatton-garden ••- 

lAtham,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxed,  1803   

Lawes,  Edw.  chief  n^^istrar  bankrupt  court  (exclusive  of  fees) 

Lawrence,  T.  chief  clett,  post-offlee    

I^fitrd,  C.  £.  civil  and  military  paymaster- general    •  • 

Leach,  sir  John,  master  of  the  rolls 

Leake,  S.  R.  M.  assiatant  clerk  in  the  Treasury     ; 

Leake,  S.  M.  retired  allowance  as  compt.  of  army  accognls  •  • 

Leake,  R.  M.  master  of  report-office  in  Chancery 

hit  K.  !Ju|;deD  might  well  lift  lip  hia  cyea  in  astonishment,  when 
he  discoitTed  the  enormous  eraolumeiits  of  this  gentleniaa.  Tbe 
report  olBce  in  a  more  copyiaH  office;  and  why  the  duty  should  be 
remnnerated  at  this  eilravBganl  nle  is  nholly  uDBcroBntable.  Ttw- 
chiet  clerkship  is  a  sinecure,  the  work  beini;  done  at  a  low  rate  by 
subaltens.  In  17U8  (be  receipt!  of  tbe  office  amounted  to  £\om, 
having  increaied  upwards  of  Iburfold.  Thete  enoraioDft  sums 
are  all  dtrited  from  copies  of  documents  in  suits;  for  which  Mr. 
Sjience  saneesta  as  a  n'Diedy  the  mutual  intoichange  between  di» 
solicitors  Dt  tbe  oppo^iie  panics  tlie  tariuus  cojues  required.  The 
increase  in  the  eauiluments  of  all  oflicera  in  cbancery  has  been  enor- 
mous. For  an  account  of  other  iltwuceryufficersMe  fugli,  (.'Hirxni, 
Itaynfford,  and  WingfirM.  Wr  refer  to  these  ;rrnlIemeD,  not  from 
nnv  pf  rsiinal  motive,  or  fruni  n  wish  to  imply  any  peculiarity  ia  their 
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mode  of  discharging  judicial  duties,  but  simply  because  the  spirit 
moved  us,  in  reading  their  names,  tu  hang  a  note  to  them. 

Le  Blanc,  Thomas,  master  of  court  of  king's  bench    

One  of  the  registrars  for  Middlesex    

J>eigh,  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819  •• • 

This  gentleman  was  in  the  10th  hussars,  and  held  some  office 
under  George  IV.,  and  has  apartments  at  St.  James's  Palace.  He 
married  the  sister  of  the  poet  Lord  liyron. 

Leigh  R,  inspector-general,  tax-ofiice     •••• 

Leigh,  F.  allowance  as  late  collector  of  excise    ••••  • • 

Lees,  sir  E.  S.  clerk  of  a  road  post-office,  Ireland    

Lees,  T.  O.  clerk  of  a  road  post-office,  Ireland  •• 

Searcher,  packer,  and  ganger,  Wexford  • 

Lees,  W.  clerk,  ordnance  department    

Leeds,  duke  of,  constable  of  Middleham-castle • 

Lee,  W.  clerk  of  ships*  entries,  customs 

Leggatt,  Horatio,  solicitor  of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  bills 

Lennard,  J.  B.  receiver  of  fees,  ipTivj  council -office 

liennox,  lady  I^ouisa,  pension  on  civil  list,   1764 

Lennox,  lady  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819    •••••• 

Leeves,  E.  clerk  in  privy-council  for  trade    •••• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  having  been  private  secretary  to 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,   1828 

^^®>  ^o**'  H.  commissioner  of  customs ••. 

Legge,  hon.  H.  deputy  comptroller  of  the  navy     •  •• 

Brothers  of  lord  Dartmouth,  \i'hosc  uncle  was  bishop  of  Orford. 

Lemon,  Robert,  deputy-keeper  of  state  papers,  1818  .•••.. 
Secretary  to  commissioners  to  state  papers,  1825  « •  • . 

Leitrim,  earl  of,  port  searcher,  Dublin •••••• 

Colonel  of  the  Donegal  militia;  his  son,  Williaia.  is  in  the 
army;  and  his  cousin,  J.  M.  Clements,  is  M.  P.  (or  Leitrira- 
shire. 

Lewis,  J.  M.  naval  commissioner,  Sheemess    .•••••  •••••• 

Ley,  W.  second  clerk  assistant,  house  of  commons 

Ley,  J.  H.  clerk,  house  of  commons* • 

Leyboum,  Thomas,  professor  of  mathematics,  Military  College 

Lifford,  vbcount,  commissioner  of  Excise     ' 

Lichfield,  earl  of,  master  of  the  staghounds 

Here  is  another  shameful  salary  payable  out  of  the  civil  list. 
Good  God,  if  the  king  had  two  millions  in  lieu  of  haJf  a  million^  he 
might  waste  tbero  on  the  Aristocracy  at  this  rate.  It  has  been  declar- 
ed by  high  authority,the  days  are  pai»t  when  government  depends  on 
patronage  tor  support.  Why  then  was  not  this  leudal  sinecure 
abolished,  or  its  emoluments  greatly  reduced,  on  the  resignation  of 
lord  Maryborough  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  suck  useless  dignities 
are  unavoidable  in  a  monarchy  ;  individuals  have  long  since  been 
compelled  to  give  up  luxuries,  and  even  comforts,  and  royalty 
must  give  up  trappings,  of  which  VV'illiam  IV.  we  believe  is  no  way 
tenacious. 

Lightfoot,  J .  accountant  and  comptroller  of  stamps • 
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listoD,  sir  R  late  &nibiiBi<Bdor  to  the  Ottoman  Porto 

littledale,  sir  J.  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  beach   

littledalc,  J.  collector  of  custoniB,  Wbiteharen     

Lipscombe,  right  rev.  W.  bishop  of  Jamaica ■  .  ■ 

.Lock,  Gcoi^iana  and  Luc^  F.  nut  of  4j  per  ceDt.  duties,  each 
Lloyd,  John,  comnuBs,  for  relief  of  iuBolvent  debtor)!,  Ireland 
Lloyd,   Mary-Anne  and  Emma,  pension  on  civil  list,   1815  •  • 

IJoyd,  Mary-Harriet,  pensiou  on  civil  list,  1829 

Looginore,  A-  clerk,  remembrancer's  office,  Edinburgh  ■  ■  -  ■ 

Marshal  of  exchequer  and  clerk  for  land-tax 

Longey,  E.  J.  clerk  in  tally-writer's  office •••  • 

Compensation  for  lose  as  talbj-eutter,  1826 

Lowe,  major-gen.  sir  H.  3d  in  command,  Ceyloo ••  •• 

Colonel  of  93d  foot 

Low,  Peter,  commissioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland ••••• 

Loughborough,  lord,  clerk  of  chancery,  Scotland 

Lieutenant-colonel  of  9th  Lancers 

Lowdham,  L.  A.  secretary  of  lunatics  to  lord  chancellor  •••• 
Liowry,  John,   2d  professor  of  mathematics,  military  college  •  • 

Ltilham,  Edw.  clerk   in  the  tax-office 

Lumley,  lieut.-gen.  hon.  sir  W.  col.  6th  dragoons,  pay     .... 

Pension  for  wounds      •■• 

Groom  of  bed-chamber    ••■ 

Lusbington,  sir  H .  consul  general  at  Naples 

Lmhington,  E.  H.  late  commiss.  colonial  audit-offic«,  I8'.!4  ■  • 

King's  coroner  in  the  court  of  king's  beach    

Lusbington,  S.  G.  commissioQer  of  customs 

Lushington,  S.  R.  pension,  1825 

Bruthcr-ia-Un'  of  lord  Harris.  Whiil  are  Mr,  Luahinglon's  claims 
to  a  peasion  ne  arc  at  a  loss  to  discovGr.  Always  GtUag  lutrative 
olDres,  and  now  goveraar  of  Aladms,  for  which  post  be  dcaerted  bis 
twenty  puuDil  Canterbury  canglituents. 

LushingtoQ,  dame  Fanny,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813   

Ludlow,  gen.  Geo.  J.  Earl,  col.  38th  foot,  pay     

Governor  of  Berwick    • ■* 

Pension  for  loss  of  an  arm    • 

Lutwidge,  C  coUector  of  customs,  Hull     ■ * 

Luttrell,   H .  F.  commissioner  of  audit     

Luttrell,  J.  F.  clerk  of  the  pipe,  in  Ireland 

Lukin,  R,  1st  clerk,  war-ofiice 

Lyndoch,  gen.  T.  lord,  col.  14th  fool,  pay ■■• 

Governor  of  Dumbarton  Ciistle  • • 

Pension  by  act  of  parliament 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  chief  baron,  court  of  Excheq  D^r    ■• ■ 

Lyon,  major-gcn.  sir  J.  col.  24lh  foot    

Staff  pay  as  lieut.-gen.  Leeward  Islands 

Governor  of  Barbadocs    

Pension  by  Queen  Charlotte 

Mabcrlv,  lieut.-col.  W,  L.  surve<ror-gencraI,  ordnance 
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Mochen,  E.  deputy  garveyor  of  Dean  Forest,  1816  •• 

Joint  deputy  graveller  of  Dean  Forest,  18i5«  •  •  •    ••  • 

Mogenis,  Richard,  commis.  civil  accounts,  Dublin,  1813  •••• 

Captain  half-pay  list  7th  fuaileera,  181l*»-»«-»«»»»» 

Pension  for  loss  of  an  arm,  1811    « •«••••••• 

Magra,  Emily  and  Harriet,  pension  on  ci?il  list,  1805,  •acb-* 

Macleod,  George,  inspector-general  of  stamps   ••••••• - 

M*Nair,  R.  coUeotor  of  customs,  Leith ••••••••••««• 

Maclean,  A.  receiver-general  of  Scotland  ••••#•••• 

Maclean,  lieu t  -gen.  sir  F.  col.  84th  foot,  pay  and  emolumeiits 
M'Cliutock,  J.  and  W.  F.  union  oompensation  as  chief  ser- 
geant at  arms,  Ireland ••• #••••••••• 

M'Clelland,  Thomas,  receiver- general  of  post-office,  Ireland*  • 

McGregor,  sir  J.  di recto r-genei-al  army  medical  board,  and 

physician  to  garrison,  at  Portsmouth  ••••••••■••ii* 

M'Greg^r,M.  ooDttul  at  Panama  ..••.•• 

M'Cauidand,  W.  J.  brother-in-law  of  lord  Plunket;  SKdicitor 

for  minors  and  lunatics   •••••• »-..•• 

Law  agent  and  commis.  of  charitable  beqaests  •••••• 

Law  agent  to  commis.  of  education .t*** 

Solicitor  to  board  of  Erasmus  Smith  •••^•-  ^^^a^t** 
M'Causland,  W.  J.  eon  of  the  preoeding ;  joint  secretaBy*  of 

the  lord  chancellor • "*•••• 

Maconochie,  A.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  ScoCland****  ••= 
M'Kenzie,  J   H.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland  •  • «  » 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland  • •• 

Macdonald,  sir  James,-  M.P.  for  Hampshire;  comnussionflr 

of  the  Iixlia  board   •  •  •  •>  •  •>  <•• ^....j.r*** 

Clerk  of  the  privy  soaN  • «•••..•• 

This  last  ia  a  patent  oflice  worth  £500  a  year,  the  whole  ofwhich 
sir  James  has  Korrendered  to  the  public  withoutany  eompeasatioB. 
Though  our  work  is  calleil  the  Black  Bnek,  we  are  always  proniit 
to  record  «ny  dci-da  ol'  an  opposite  complexion. 

Macdonald,  major-gen.  J.  colonel  67tii  foot,  pay •  •  • 

Deputy  adj. -gen.  to  foreen •«• ••■•••• 

Macleav,  W.S«  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  the  Havanna*  • 

Macintosh,  sir  James,  commissioner  for  the  a&irs  of  India 

Pension  fromtlie  E^  L  Company  as  late  recorder  Bombay 

Not  many  public  wen  can  boast  of  having  ronsoloag  and  devfoas 

a  course,  with  so  tew  backHlidings,  as  sir  James  Macintosh.   Daring 

our  evil  days,  when  Kn^^Iand  was  under  the  sway  of  that  pestiferous 

triumvirate,  Sidmouth,  Canning  and  Cantlereagh,  sir  James  delirered 

spi'L'chcA  which  did  honour  to  his  principles,  his  eoBSistencyi  aad 

in'i(>pendence. 

Macleod,  lieut.-gen.  sir  John,  colonel  commandant  horse  artil- 
lery, director  general  of  artillery,  and  master  i^nner, 

St  James's  Park • •• 

Mann,  gen.  G.  col.  engineers,  iospector-gen.  fortifications*  •  •  • 

M'Leay,  A.  secretary  aud  a'gistrar.  New  South  Wales 

Allowance  in  lieu  of  pension,  per  annum •••••• 
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M'Mahon,  sit  W   mailer  of  the  rolli,  Ireland 

M'Murdo,  D.  collector  of  cnstoms,  Glasgow 

Macauley,  J.S.  eaptam  rojal  enfiiiteerg,  18"29  

ProfesEor  of  fortification,  military  academy 

Macauley,  Z,  cmnmiiwiooer  for  inqniriup  into  charitieK---- 
Macauley,T.  B.,  son  of  the  preceding  M.P.  for  Calne;  I 

commiBsioner  of  IjankruptH 

Mackrctli,  R,  ingpector  and  receiver  of  taxes -..  ■  •' 

Maisier,  H.  W,  regiilnir  of  deeds  for  east  riding  of  Yorltshtre 
Maitland,  lieut.-gen.  sir  P.  col.  1st  Weet-lodia  regiment  ■  •-■  • 

ITQattachcd  pay  as  tate  captain  of  prtnadier  guards    •• 

Staff  pay  and  emoiuments  as  Ueut.-gov^rDor  of  Nova- 

Sooua  and  governor  of  Anapoli« • 

Mutland,  gen,  F.  colonol  Cej-lon  rifle  regiment 

Lieut, -governor  of  Dominica  • 

Cousin  or  lord  Lauderdale,  el andard-besrer  of  Scniland,  Sr«t  a  r«- 

Kiblican,  then  a  Whig,  sijd  oon  a  Turj.  Lleut.-gen.  air  WiJIiani 
ouBiUD  ia  brother- in- law  of  the  earl.  Other  relations  are  In  the 
army  and  navj,  and  ore,  a  cousin  of  the  peer,  is  direclor  of  the  bank 
of  Scatlaod.  The  celebrated  T.  Garth,  cipt.  R.N.  is  also  a  men 
□r  the  family. 

Mallet,  J.  L.  secretary  iu  the  audit-office    •■ ■ 

MaJiog,  major  T.  asgistant  military  sec.  to  commander-in-chief, 

ajid  c^tuin  '111  West  India  regiment  •■■•■•  .... 
Maraden,  Alexander,  pension  on  civil  liat,  during  lives  of  hi* 

dairghters     •••• • •• 

Mawden,  W.  retired  allowance  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty  ■  ■ 
This  geollpniaa  mluntarilf  resigned  his  p«n»ii)D  of  fIGOO  a  yeiir 
to  the  pubHc,  and  we  retain  hrs  nams  in  this  cdttiun  as  au  exain|ile 
to  utheri,  and  to  record  so  iDtritorioaa  an  aoL 
Munden,  T«r.  G.  senior  chaplain  Nev  South  Wales,  with  houae 
Marsden,  I^Kabeth  and  Maria,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1806  • 
Marshall,   \V.   R.   clerk  of  surxey,  Woolwich,  till  otherwu 

Marshall,  Edward,  clerk  in  war-ofEcc 

Clerk  of  eslimalea  in  war-office 

Marshall,  H.  A.  auditor  and  accountant-general,  Ceylon  ••• 

Manners,  lord  T.  late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 

Manning,  W:  T.  third  clerk  to  cleric  of  ships  entries 

Manning,  John',  surreyor- general  customs • 

Martin,  vice-ad iniral  hit  T.  B.  late  comptroller  of  the  navy  • 
Martin,  D.  cashier  of  foreign  half-pay,  and  retired  full  pay   • 

Martin,  Henry,  mnster  in  chancery,  1831,  about    

This  geatleman  had  retired  frum  the  profession  wnie  jenn.  but 
lord  Brou^am  appears  (o  have  thuuitbt  Mr.  Martin  nasstill  equal 
to  [hv  discharge  i>(  the  duties  of  aiuutet  in  chancery. 

Mangin,  A.  clerk  secretary's  office,  Ireland • ' 

Maniiingham,  C.  W.  deputy  and  first  clerk,  toilet's  ollice  •  • 
Ma!!i'Jin,  E.  J.  retired  allowance  as  collector  ol' customs. ••  < 
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Mash,  T.  B.  comptroller  of  accounts  lordchamberlains's  dep.  •  • 
Malcolm,  vice-adm,  sir  P.  commander-in-chief^  Mediterraiieaa 
Maxwell,  C.  W.  governor  of  St.  Christopher*  •••••  •••••••• 

Maturin,  Harriet,  widow,  pension  on  Irish  dvil  list,  1826  •  •  •  • 

A  miserable  pittance  to  the  relict  of  a  man  of  geniuty  who  amufcd, 

if  he  did  not  instruct  the  world  by  his  writings. 

Matthews,  J.  R.  consul-general  at  Lisbon 

Mansfield,  J.  filacer,  court  of  common  pleas  ••••••••  •••••• 

Mansfield,  countess  of,  pension  4^  per  cent,  duties,  1814* ••• 
Mother  of  general  Geo.  Murray,  and  of  the  enemy  of  all  lefonn, 

lord  Mansfield,  and  of  Falke-Oreville,  and  lAother-in-Uw  of  the 

hon.  Finch- Hatton,  brother  of  lord  Winchilsea. 

Manchester,  duchess  dowager  of,  compensation  allowance  for 
loss  of  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  oatwards, 

held  by  the  late  duke  of  Manchester •••• 

Hero  i&  a  carioas  case— a  dowager  dncbess,  ninety  years  of  age 
at  least— receiving  compensation  for  loss  of  office  as  searcher  of  ees« 
toms  I  What  services  can  this  lady  have  Tendered  f  Her  husband 
was  known  some  fifty  years  af(o  as  a  coort  lord,  and  if  the  marriage 
was  improvident,  why  must  the  widow  be  quartered  on  the  public  f 
Has  not  a  labourer's  or  a  mechanic's  wife  an  equal  claim  t  Most 
we  have  a  pauper  nobility  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  t 
Why  is  she  not  maintained  by  her  son,  the  late  governor  of  Jamaica ; 
or  her  grandson,  lord  Mandeville,  who  married  a  rich  heiress  f 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  post-office  •  • 
Father  of  that  mysterious  refonner^  the  marquess  of  Blandfeid, 
and  of  many  others  in  the  navy,  army,  and  cbureh.  The  penaioii 
Is  a  proof  of  the  inutility  of  hereditary  honours  in  gaarantaclBg  heie* 
ditary  nobilUji,  John,  the  first  duke,  might  deserve  (he  pension,  bet 
can  it  be  said  his  descendant  does  f 

Master,  Isabella  F.  pension  out  of  4}  per  cent,  fiuid •  •  • 

Mayo,  earl  of,  pension  as  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 

late  house  of  lords,  Ireland • 

Thi/i  pension  was  given  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  it  was  an  abase, 
and  ought  to  be  revoked  by  another. 

May,  sir  G.  collector  of  customs,  Belfast • ••••• 

Maynahi,  George,  comiputer  of  duties  on  East^India  calicoes 

Mayer,  G.  C.  librarian  m  colonial-office 

Majrne,  Richard,  commissioner  of  metropolitan  police  •••••• 

Maule,  George,  solicitor  to  treasury,  salary • 

Emoluments    ••• ••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Mayow,  P.  W.  assistant  solicitor  of  excise ••• 

Meade,  hon.  J.  consul-general  at  Madrid 

Meade,  lieut.-gen.  Robert,  colonel  12th  foot «••• 

Pension  for  wounds    ••••••••••••  ••••••  •••••••• 

Melbourne,  viscount,  secretary  of  state,  home  affiun 

Merry,  A.  late  envoy,  &c.  to  the  United  States •••••• 

Mellish,  Amelia,  Eleanora,  Elizabeth,  and  Wilhelmina,  peosioii 

on  civil  list,  1825,  each • •• 

MeDuiih,  H.  £.  captain  royal  engineers,  1814 

Extra  pay,  employed  in  Canada • 
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PensioD  for  a  wound.  1814 

ville,  viscount,  lord  keeper  of  privy  seal,  Scotland    •  •  ■ 

tvale,  J.  H.  commissioner  bankrupt  court •• 

Tord,  R.  chairman  board  of  taxes 

Agent  for  herring  fishery    

Ford,  B.  commieBiouer  of  inquiry,  Ireland  •• 

'otd,  John,  late  commiBsioner  of  bankrupts,  rlerk  of  ji 

ments  in  chancery,  deputy  register  for  Middlesex, 
commissioner  for  appeals  from  board  of  excise,  and 

iiuditor  of  duchy  of  I^caeter 

;hell,  E.  derk  vice-treasurer's  office,  Ireland    

Compvtor  of  off-reckonings • 

Alton-ance  as  lale  clerk  in  Iridh  treasury    £07 

er,  J.  referee  and  partidon,  Trinidad    • 1902 

le,  A.  secretary  to  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests- •••         1650 

er,  sir  W.  lord  of  scsBion,  Scotland 2000 

ar,  major-gen.  W,  unattached  general  officer,  ]  835  < . . 

Intipector  of  artillery,  1 827     

Inspector  of  royal  brass  foundry 

Allowance  for  one  servant  ■ .--- 

I,  F.  R.  precis  writer  in  home  department,  1820 300 

Librarian  in  home  department,  1820 67£ 

;in,  W,  first  puisne  judge,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  • 1500 

to,  eart  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800  •••• 938 

les,  sir  R.  S.  and  during  lives  of  dame  Milnes  and  daugh- 
tere,  pension  on  English  ciril  list,  1809     

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1809 

Lady  Milnes  is,  we  believe,  a  near  relative  of  the  house  uf  Ben- 
ck  i  (he  guDtltMnsD  was  furmeHy  ia  the  Bias*.   On  bis  marriafce 
8  appainlud  a  Jeputy  governor  (if  Caanda,  or  of  9i>me  rolonj 
roiiiion.     A  peosioti  on  retiring  is,  uC  roursc,  a  nalunil  co 
sncp  of  previoua  einploynent. 
ihull,  G.  R.  svperannaafed  allowance  as  receiver-general 

of  taxes  for  Buckinghamshire,  1825 300 

Police  magistrate,  1818 800 

crieff,  sir  J.  W.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scattand'-  2600 

eypenny,  David,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland-  •  2000 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland 600 

tagu,  H.  S.  commissioner  of  stamps 1012 

Lagu,  G,  W.  A.  deputy  chairman,  board  of  stamps  •  •  •  ■  1412 

Lrose,  duke  of,  justice  general  of  Scotland  [sinecure)  ••  >•  2000 

i)-,  W.  T.   consul-general  at  Venice    1043 

er,  D.  R.  consul-general  at  Paris   1874 

er,   J.  lale  minister  to  Mexico    1 100 

er,  J.  P.  late  minister  to  Saxony   1700 

is,  Thomas,   surveyor- general  of  customs   800 

ison,.  J,  W.  deputy  master  and  worker,  mint-office  •  •  •  •  800 
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Morrison,  gen.  E.  colonel  13th  foot,  pay  ••••  ••••••  ••  ••^•« 

Governor  of  Chester  •••• • •  -^ 

Mortlock ,  sir  J.  commissioner  of  excise 

Morisset,  J.  T.  superintendent  of  police,  New  South  Walv  •  • 
Governor  of  Norfolk,  and  half-pay  as  lient.-col.  in  axmj 

Molleson,  Eleanor,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793   ■••••^ •  • 

Montford,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  March  1813 •  •  •  •'•»  f^»^. 
Montgomery,  R.  lord  treasurer  remembrancer,  Scotland  -< 
Montgomery,  sir  Joseph,  presenter  of  signatarea,  Scodaad 
Montgomery,  lady  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1826  ••••-••• 
And  her  daughter,  miss  Marian,  civil  list,  1637  '• 
Molcsworth,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820  ••*••-•••••* 
Molesworth,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1756    •••• 
This  lady  must  have  been  in  the  cradle  or  earlier  state  of  az- 
isteoce,  when  the  pension  was  granted.    As  tometimes  a  life  In 
Ireland  has  been  carried  on  to  the  next  generation,  an  inqairy  shoold 
now  be  made  nvho  really  enjoys  Ihis  pension. 
Mountmorres,  F.  H.  viscount,  pension  >>n  civil  list,  1826*  •  •  • 
Mountjoy,  lord,  representatives  of,  pension,  Irish  civil  list**** 
That  the  representath^es  of  this  nobleman  shoald  have  had  aaj 
pension,  is  onaccouotable.    He  had  large  estates,  which  daseeadeJ 
to  his  only  son,  and  he  left  his  three  daoghters  laige  fortoaes. 

Moore,  R.  deputy  inspector  of  hospitab,  Ireland   ••••••p*»* 

Suigeon  to  houae  of  industry ••..•••••••,*• 

Moore,  Arthur,  second  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland   ^  •  « • « • 

Moore,  James,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 809 .*••;* 

Mooyaart,  J.  N.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon  •••••••«•«»• 

Mostyn,  sir  E.,  sir  W.   Eden,  and  C.  Browning,    cutot- 

brevium,  common  pleas   «•••• «•• 

Mountain,  Eliza,  M .  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1826  »••••••> 

Muddle,  R.  H.  harbour  master,  Demerara  ••*•••••• 

Munday,  George,  clerk  to  master  Farrer,  in  chancery  •••»•» 
Murray,  major-gen.  hon.  G.  unattached  pay  as  major  gener^ 

Auditor  of  exchequer,  Scotland  •••••• ..••.'•• 

Murray,  sir  P.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland 
Murray,  lady  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1803 
Murray,  C.  K.  police  justice.  Union  Hall  ••••••• 

Cursitor  for  Essex  and  Berks  •»••••••••• 

Murray,  hon.  Deborah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821  • 

Murray,  E.  registrar  of  slaves,  Trinidad 

Murray,  lieut.-gen.   right  hon.  sir  G.  M.  P.   for  Perthshire; 

colonel  42d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •«••••«••• 

Governor  of  Fort  George   •••-• *•••• 

Murray,  J.  W.  lord,  of  session,  Scotland    •«««••• 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court  ••••••«•••«•«•••«• 

Murray,  lady  Virginia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 784  -..<-*•*#¥ 
Musgrave,  T.  M.  retired  allowance  as  clerk  in  alien-office,  1816 

Comptroller  of  twopenny  post-office,  1 82f4 ^  •  •  • 
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Mnskerry,  baroness,  pension  nn  civil  iig(,  1B25< •  ■  < 

WklrjWDra  brave  nfGi:er,  wJiuse  father's  profliKBcy  left  |icddj leu.    , 

Mulgrave,  Sophia,  couatess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  18;><)   ■  • 

ThiTi'  IB  a  famous  ael  of  Elixalietli,  whifh  reailcrs  it  imperaliii 

on  chiliJreD,  wlien  uf  sulticii^ot  alillity,  lo  inalntaio  their  pnrents, 

and  we  know  no  rpasoo  why  his  grftce  of  MancbMtei  aod  m;  lai' 

Hulttrave  should  b«  eiempt  from  its  operation. 

Napkr,  I^utsa  M»ry,  pengioa  on  civil  list,  1306 ■• 

Napier,  Catharine,  Caroline,  and  Sophia,  each,  no  civil  liM  • 

Naime,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 184 

Nairne,  Caroline,  baroness,  pentian  on  civil  list,  18'29  •-■■■■  184 

Nelson,  earl,  pension,  by  aot  of  psj-liament    ■ 5000 

Brother  of  admiral  Nelsua.    A  Htrihiog  imstitnce  thisoftbe  ioj    ~ 
tice  of  hereditary  bonourg.    The  pruBent  iH)Sei;a«or,  a  Norfolk  p 
•oa,  and  now  prebendary  uf  Canterbury,  could  have  bad  as  111 
claim  lo  the  rewards  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile  U  any  otUer  dial 
person  picked  up  in  SI.  Pan I's-churCl- yard. 

Nepean,  HJrM.  H.  clei'k  of  mpreme  court,  Jamaion 

Nepeai).  .Margaret,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    

Nesbil,  S.  secretiiry  and  registrar,  Bahamaa ■ 

Neu'enham,  Thomas,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1792  ••■- 
Newenhani,  Robert  C.  CaUaghan.  pension  on  civil  Jisl.  179:^ 
Newenham,  JHary,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  17fl2  •.--•■ 

Newburgh,  Mury,  pension  on  civiJ  list,  1782    

Netvcome,  George  W,  late  clerk  in  army  account's  office,    1 8'26 

Late  CASunissioner  of  lottery,  1 827 

Neyle,  G.  N.  auditor  of  Recounts  of  registrar,  Admiralty  •  •  •  •  S0H 

Retired  allowance  as  commiuiooer  of  Uainpa*>><  ■•  •■  {(0(1 

Nicholls,  colonel  G.  royal  engineers,  Nova  Scotia 1195 

Nicholl,  sir  J,  M.P.  for  Bedwyn ;  judge  of  the  arches  and 

prerogative  courts  of  Canterbury,  about • .         335Ct 

Nicolay,  major-genemi,  pivemor  of  Dominica 2565 

The  father  of  the  general,  we  believe,  whb  a  German,  a  vi>  " 
pla>ftr,  anil  great  ravouritc  of  qoeea  Cbarlutle,  wkh  whom  he  cj 
over  tu  this  eonnlry. 
Nicolay,  Mary  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818   ..■• 

Nicolay,  Augusta  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 |30 

Noble,  H.  clork  in  office  of  home  secretary  9J,1 

Allowance  as  late  navnl  officer,  Newfoundland 37'^ 

Norris,  John  F.  fourth  senior  clerk  in  the  trenaury f;7<) 

Northland,  vis.  joint  prothonotary  of  common  pleas.  Ireland*  •         3575 

Nugent,  lord,  a  lord  of  the  treanury   1200 

Nugent,  gen,  KirG.,  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  col.  6lh  fool,  piiy  (iI3 

Ct^ain  of  St.  Mawes - ]03 

Nugent,  C.  R,  consul-general  in  Chili • 2500 

O'Brien,  Madelina,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  ISIS  •■■■•■ 
O'Connell,  Louibn  and  Alicia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821,  each 
O'Callaphau.  major -gen.  sir  R.  col.  97th  fool 

Commanding  forces  in  North  Britain,  staff  pay< 
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0*Connor,  A.  distribator  of  stamps  for  Antrim  •••• 

O'Gorman,  C.  T.  consul  general  at  Mexico •  •  • 

Ogle,  rear-admiral  sir  Charles,  commander-in-chief  at  Halifax 
and  Newfoundland  ••••• ....••••••••• 

Ogle,  J,  W.  cocket-writer,  customs  ••••• •••••• 

O'Grady,  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Ireland 

Oliphant,  Anthony,  attorney-general,  Cape  of  Good  Hope    •  • 

Oldham,  Adam,  deputy  judge  advocate;  superannuation  •••• 

O'Reilly,  M.  J,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812  ••••• 

Osbom,  sir  J.  commissioner  of  audit  •••••••••••••••••••• 

Oswald,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  col.  35th  foot* ••• 

Otway,   rear-admiral  sir  R.  W.  commander-in-chief,  South 
America,  (part  of  the  year)-  •••••••••• 

Ottley,  sir  R.  chief  justice,  Ceylon  •••• • ••••• 

Ouseley,  sir  G.  late  ambassador  to  Persia*  ••••••• 

Owen,  adm.  sir  £.  commander,  East-Indies 

Oxenford,  W.  clerk  to  register  of  debentures,  customs 

Pack,  Arthur,  Denis,  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine,  each,  pension 
on  civil  list,  1825   •••• 

Paget,  gen.  hon.  sir  £•  col.  28th  fbot    •••••••• 

Governor  of  the  royal  military  college    ••• 

Pension  for  loss  of  a  limb ...•.••• 

Paget,  rear-admiral  sir  Charles ••••• •••••••• 

Groom  of  the  bedchamber 

Paget,  hon.  B.  commissioner  of  excise  •••••• 

Paget,  sir  A.  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte*  ••••••• 

The  Pagett  are  brothers  of  the  marqais  of  Anglesey. 

Pakenham,  T.  late  master  general  ordnance,  Ireland   •••••• 

Pakenham,  Richard,  secretary  of  legation  in  Mexico 

Several  other  Pakenhams  in  Navy  and  Chareli»  Relations  of  the 
earl  of  Longford. 

Palmer,  lady  Madelina,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801 

Sister  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  wife,  by  second  marriage,  to 
the  popular  member  for  Reading. 

Palmerston,  vise,  secretary  of  state,  foreign  afiairs    •••••••• 

Palk,  Robert,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1828 

Counsel  to  Duchy  of  Lancaster  •••• 

Palgrave,  W.  collector  of  customs,  DuUin    

Papendiech,  Augusta  Amelia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827  •••• 

Parish,  W.  consul  general  at  Buenos  Ayres  •••• ••••• 

Parish,  W.  commissioner  of  excise    •••• 

Parke,  sir  James,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench   •  •  •  • 

Park,  sir  J.  A.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 

Parks,  Wm.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794    

Parker,  lieut.-col.  J.  B.  captain  royal  artillery,  1825  •-•••• 

2d  captain  gent,  cadets,  1822    ••• ••• 

Pensionfor  hwsof  leg,  1816 •• 
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I'arsons,  Mary,  pension  on  ciril  liit,  1813 

rareoDB,  Thomas,  poBtmtister,  Waterford    

Parkinson,  John,  consul  ut  Pentaubuco 

^Bssmore,  V.  consul  at  Arequipa • •••• 

raslej,  C.  lient.'Col.  roj'al  engineers,  1814 

Extra  pair,  inspector  field  worki,  CtaatliBm,  1812    •• 

Pension,  for  a  wound,  1814    ■ 

Allowance  for  servants    

Patterson,  sir  J .  puisne  judge  court  of  king's  bench 

Parnell,  lady  C.  pension  out  of  4 J  per  rent,  duties,  lS21->-- 

Parks,  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794   

Payne,  gen.  sir  W.  col,  3d  dragoon  guards   .••■•••••■•••• 
Peacock,  M.  B.  solicitor  to  the  poBt-office--i>>*>«  •••••••• 

Peche,  J.  clerk  ordnance  department     ••• •■ 

Pechell,  capt.  sir  Samuel,  M.  P.  for  Hallestone;  a  lord  of  the 

admiralty 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  M.  P.  for  Tamworth,  late  secretary  of  state 

for  the  home  department 

Of  late  years  we  have  oflen  liad  occasion  lo  speak  of  sir  Rohert, 
and  bsTe  mostly  rejiorled  faiourably  or  liis  intentions  and  abilities. 
Bui  ve  lately  wnabed  onr  hands  nfbjio.  That  he  could  ever  ao  far  de- 
grade our  gracious  Itinn.  by  recommending,  or  suffL'riag  bimself  for  a 
■DomenC  to  form  part  of  Bmioistry  thai  liad  recommended  Boch  a  Bpeecli 
ti  the  one  nitb  wbicb  hit  majesty  opened  pnrlianienl,  in  1B30, 
nils  ui  Hilb  aalooishmeat.  In  Ibis  business  we  blame  the  Baronet 
more  tban  (he  Duke  ;  tbe  latter  is  a  soldier  merely,  and  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  his  prepossessions  in  fatoar  of  the  Poii^ac  sys- 
tem i  but  the  former  has  always  been  a  civilian,  and  never  slaugh- 
lereil  aoy  Hiing  beyond  hares  and  pnrlridgea  '.—he  ought  to  have 
known  belter  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  change  in  seatimcnl  among 
the  middling  orders,  and  that  it  was  ablolate  insanity  to  think  of 
foreign  inleneotion,  and  of  resorling  to  alien  bills,  espionage, 
habcat  corpus  Suspension  acts,  bank  restriction  act,  and  other 
el  eeleras  of  the  Pill  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down 
inlemal  discontent.  Il  is  due,  howeier,  lo  sir  Robert  to  observe 
thai,  though  we  hare  an  opinion  he  is  only  a  tiny  statesman  and 
better  qualified  for  a  peerage  Ihaa  preniieraliip,  his  opposition  to 
tbe  Reform  Hill  was  not  distinguished  by  the  factious  spirit,  which 
animated  the  subalterns  of  his  parly — tbe  Goulboums,  Crokers,  and 
Courtenaya. 

We  have  left  out  the  Baronet's  retiring  pension,  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  have  left  out  those  of  his  late  colleagues,  being  oncertain 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  claimed  under  the  vile  act  of  Castle- 
reagh.  Sir  Robert  is  rich,  and  may  be  disposed  to  save  as  from  the 
additional  burthen  ;  and  we  are  more  inclined  lo  think  such  wHI  be 
the  case,  as  we  find  none  of  his  family  on  the  pension  list. 

Next  lo  judieini  reforms,  the  most  praisenorthy  act  of  sir  R. 
Peel  is  the  introduction  of  the  bill  which  bears  his  name ;  and  we 
eannol  help  expressing  our  snrpriw  at  tbe  errors  of  Messrs.  At- 
wood,  Sadler,  sir  P.  Burdelt,  sir  James  Graham,  and  we  believe, 
too,  tbe  premier  is  or  was  slightly  smitten  with  tbe  same  blindness 
— on  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  restumtion  of  the  currency.  The  whole 
rnlioiul*  of  the  question  Ilea  in  a  nutshell.  The  power  of  bankers  lo 
issue  paper  gave  them  an  ancDOirolled  influence  over  places,  wages. 
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and  proGU ;  tiiis  power,  in  the  eagerneM  to  gain  on  thoif  itMHM» , 
they  abased,  fostered  a  pernicioos  syatem  of  credit  gftve  an  aiti- 
flcial  impulse  to  over-trading  and  speculationy  which  were  fbllowe<| 
by  the  disastrous  revulsions  witnessed  in  the  yean  181 1,  181Siflll^ 
1810,  and  1826. 

Such  were  the  evils  of  the  banking  system.     What  wu  the* 
remedy  ?    The  issue  of  small  notes  of  less  value  than  five  poaada 
was  interdictf^d ;  the  amount  of  this  denomination  of  notr«  in  circu- 
lation never  exceeded  six  millions ;  and  when  they  were  withdrawn. 
they  were  replaced  with  sovereigns,  so  that  there  was  no  dittimition 
or  next  to  none,  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation.    What  Aatiaiial' 
calamity,   then,   could  flow  from  this  transitioui  from  the  ttnuw*- 
mutation  of  six  millions  of  rag-money  into  an  equivalent  gold  tnr*  > 
rency  ? 

We  know  there  has  been  a  pcreat  collapse  in  the  mercantile  Wtfrld 
since  1820— it  has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  England,  bat  it  is  die 
greatest  error  ever  committed — if  error  it  be— to  ascribe  it  to  Uie 
withdrawal  of  the  small  notes.  It  has  been  caused  by  the  dfslnic^ 
tioH  o/prhate  credit — of  that  baseless  and  vicious  credit,  of  whicK 
tlie  banking  system  had  been  the  parent,  and  to  which  some  Woald 
again  resort  as  a  remedy.  < 

Here  are  the  facts.  In  1825  the  cijncnlation  consisted  oC  ■P9ale» 
bank-notes,  and  mercantile  paper,  amounting  ailogethmr.tonl^onl 
420  millions.  The  small  notes,  amounting  to  about  ono-nevanth 
part  of  the  bank  paper  issued,  and  to  ooe-sevcntinth  pnrt  of  IIm 
whole  circulation,  were  withdrawn!  and  sovereigns  solMtitntsd. 
And  what  then  ?  Could  this  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  circultling: 
medium  f  could  it  cramp  the  operations  of  Industry  and  trado,  and 
check  individual  enterprise  ?  or  could  it  have  any  sensible  effboi  in 
lowering  the  prices  of  commodities  ?  Certainly  not ;  even  if  Uiere 
had  been  no  equivalent  issue  of  specie. 

But  this  was  the  way  it  operated.  Upon  the  little  pivot  of  shmU 
notes  an  immense  superstructure  of  kite-flying,  bills,  and  privnle 
paper,  to  the  amount  of  880  millions,  had  been  ereeted,  all  oi  whieh 
tumbled  down  on  the  shrinking  of  bank  papert  and  consequent  min 
of  domestic  credit  By  this  means  was  the  death  of  the  paper  iyslsB  . 
hasteaedy  but  not  produced ;  the  catastrophe  was  impending  before^ 
since  the  system  had  been  carried  to  its  ntSMMt  limit,  and  would 
have  fallen  upon  this  country,  as  it  fell  upon  Fmnee  in  the  conrw 
of  the  summer  of  1880,  though  Peel's  bdl  luul  never  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  cause  of  mercantile  depression  has  not  been  a  scarcity  of  small 
notes,  but  a  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
bills,  because  there  is  a  want  of  credit ;  there  is  a  want  of  credit, 
because  there  is  want  of  ol^ects  on  which  capital  can  be  profitably 
employed  ;  there  is  a  want  of  objects  on  which  capital  can  bo  pio- 
fitably  employed,  because  there  are  heavy  taxes,  titlies»  oom-Ufin, 
commercial  monopolies ;  and  there  are  these  evils*  because  there  ie 
an  unreformed  parliament 

If  our  readers  will  only  excuse  this  hasty  sketch,  wo  shall 
leave  it  just  as  it  is.  Were  we  to  proceed,  we  should  only  lepent: 
our  ideas.  One  word,  however,  on  a  recent  obaenration  of  kwd 
Orey,  whom  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  commit  a  mistake  on  the 
subject  His  lordship  has  intimated  that  it  is  rather  straage  sinnU 
notes  should  circulate  without  mischief  in  Scotland  andlfelnnd, 
and  not  in  England.  Whv  now,  in  the  first  place,  Scotland,  ham  a 
somewhat  better  system  of  banking;  but  let  it  proceed,. and adnd 
if  it  does  not  ultimately  prove  as  rotten  and  nuaooa  na  il  evmr 
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did  in  England.  But  conU-asl  (he  iJilTernit  rircumslancei  of 
the  three  kioKdami,  and  compare  Ibe  treailh,  llic  populnlinn, 
Ibe  man  a  facta  ring  and  lueccBntile  transactians  of  En^Juad  with 
thon  of  Imland  and  ^ciilland.  A  syBlem  of  baukiDg.  which  may 
b«  Bafr,  inaoagrable,  and  n  holegomely  atimulatiTe  of  conioiercnl, 
tnaDufacltLrio^;,  and  tural  induaJiy  io  the  latter,  may,  in  the  former, 
be  uaneceiisarj  aad  desuuctive  u{  naiioDal   wealth  and  proape- 

Pell,  Bir  A.  puisne  judge,  banknipt  court 

Penson,  John,  late  commiasioner  of  bankrupts,  1811 

Curaitor  of  court  of  chancery 

Perm,  R.  agent  for  Ceylon -p... 

Retired  allowance  as  Inle  clerk    • 

Peno,  R.  penSibn  on  conMlidalerl  fund 

Penn,  John,  hereditary  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

This  peojiion  is  a  pariinmetilary  ctimpeiisittiuD  granted  to  the  Ponn 
funily,  to  iRd^mnify  them  for  ihn  lost  nf  tirrritorisl  lighia  in  IVnn. 
syliBDia,  coDscqucDt  DD  the  sapHTSUon  uf  the  AmericBa  colonies 
from  the  English  govemmenL 

Pennefather,  R.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland 

Pennefatber,  John,  William,  Mnry,  Catharine,  and  iVIargarot, 

pension  each,. on  Irieh civil  list,  1771 

Felham,  bon.  Catharine,  widow,  pension  on  ciril  list,  lS18-->- 

Pent,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 820 

Pennell,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830 

Pennell,  William, consul  at  Rio  Janeiro 

Pennington.  Geo.  Job.  late  commiestonerof  banknipts,  182.^- • 
Steward  of  courts   to  Eton  col.  and  dop,    recorder 

Perceval,   D.  M.  junior  clerk  teller's  office    

Perceval,  Spencer,  teller  of  the  exchequer 

This  is  the  man  thai  ooughl  a/ait.  Let  him  give  all  thai  he  hath  to 
the  poor,  especially  his  sinecure,  and  retire  to  SpitalGeids. 

Percy,  hon.  A.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berne  

Percy,  hon.  W.  H.  commissioner  of  excise 

The  last  is  also  captaia  in  the  navy.  Jocelyn  Percy,  a  captain  in 
the  navy.  Hugh  Percy,  biihop  of  Carlisle.  They  are  brothers  of 
loid  neverley,  whose  son,  ionl  Loiaine,  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards. 

Ferdne,  J .  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1 82S 

Perry,  R.  Buperinlendent  of  mail  coaches 

Pemberton,  C.  R.  assistant  clerk  in  treasury,  and  private  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  secretaries,  1821 

A^nifor  Russian  Dutch  loan,  1827 

Phillips,  S.  M.  under  secretary  of  state,  home  office 

Pirkford,  Jacob,  pension  on  civil  list,  1776    

Pierrepont,  hon.  H.  lato  envoy,  &c.  to  Stockholm 

Pilkington,  major-gen.    R.  unattached  major-gen.  royal  engi- 
neers, Gibraltar 

Pigot,  gen.  H.  col.  82d  foot,  pay  and  cmolumenis-  .••■••••• 

Planta,  Joseph,  M.P.  for  Baitings;  pension,  1827 
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Planta,  Barbara,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827   •• ..••• 

Plumer,  Thomas  H.  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1819»»*» 

Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  chancery,  1820 

One  of  the  examiners  in  chancery,  1821«»--  •••••• 

Plunket,  W.  commissioner  of  excise  ••••• ••••••••• 

Plunket,  hon.  David,  son  of  lord  Plunket;  prothonotary  com- 
mon pleas,  Ireland .....•••••.• 

Examiner  in  common  pleas*  ..-•••••••••••••••••• 

Plunket,  hon.  John,  assistant  barrister,  Meatb  ••••  ..••.••• 

Crown  counsel,  Munster  circuit  ..•••••• ••• 

Counsel  to  the  police •••••••••••• 

Commissioner  of  inquiry ...•..•••• 

Plunket,  hon.  Pat.  son  of  lord  Plunket,  purse-bearer  to  the 

lord  chancellor-  •• •• ••• 

Secretary  of  bankrupts   .••...••• ..•••• 

Counsel  to  chief  remembrancer ••• •••• 

Crown  counsel,  Leinstcr  circuit  •• ...••••.. 

Plunket,  lord,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  ••••••••••••• 

Hon.  W.  T.  Plunket  is  dean  of  Down,  with  other  church  income. 
Hon.  W.  Plunket  is  in  the  church.  Hon.  R.  Plunket  holds 
church  preferment  in  England,  presented  by  lord  Goderich.  Sir 
R.  F.  L.  Hlosse,  son-in-law  of  lord  Plunket,  is  chiq>lain  to  the 
lord  lieutenant.— -See  also  IVI.  Causland  in  the  List. 

The  connivance  of  lord  Plunket,  at  the  eiaction  of  magisterial 
fees  by  his  purse-bearer  and  secretary,  and  his  contest  with  the 
master  of  the  rolls  about  the  patronage  of  a  secretaryship,  have 
not  tended  to  obliterate  the  impression  of  a  shuffling  and  greedy 
politician.  The  Whiles  almost  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  raise 
bis  lordship  to  the  Irish  chancellorship.  And  for  what  purpose? 
His  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  was  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable—almost the  heau  ideal  of  what  a  judge  should  be— ~ 
unconnected  with  politics — and  discharging  his  high  duties  with 
the  same  singleness  of  mind  that  admiral  Blake  commanded  the 
fleet  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  —  intent  only  upon 
faithfully  executing  his  individual  trust,  regardless  of  the  intrigues 
and  mutations  of  party  and  faction.  Ought  such  a  person  to 
have  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  a  successor — who  is  par- 
tizanship,  ambition,  and  avarice  personified  7  If  lord  Plunket 
possess  abilities,  why  were  they  not  as  available  to  the  service  of 
the  country  in  his  former  situation,  as  in  his  present  appointment? 
Are  all  our  public  men  so  void  of  patriotism— so  degraded  in  prin- 
ciple— such  sordid  hirelings,  that  not  one  can  be  found  to  serve  the 
community,  unless  he  first  receive  a  place,  title,  pension,  or  patron- 
age to  the  full  value  of  his  labour?  The  country  is  more  in  need 
of  political  honesty  than  splendid  abilities ;  and  the  Irish  chancel- 
lor has  certainly  brought  the  ministry  no  accession  of  character. 
For  the  three  years  preceding  his  elevation  no  one  heard  of  him, 
either  as  judicial  reformer  or  statesman ;  and  solely, as  far  as  we  could 
learn,  because  he  deemed  his  appointment  in  the  common  pleas  not 
an  adequate  price  for  his  services.  Here  was  disinterested  patriot- 
ism !  Ix)ok  again  at  his  conduct  in  1821,  when  included  in  the  mUe 
of  the  Grenvillites,  he  joined  the  Liverpool  administrationt  and, 
after  receiving  the  attorney-generalship  as  the  price  of  silence  or 
apostacy,  openly  abandoned  Catholic  emancipation,  under  the  con- 
venient pretext  that  it  was  not  the  proper  time  to  agitate  the  question. 
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Ijord  Plunkel'ii  notions  on  charcb  property  itra  not  worth  aD» 
iog,  bring  obviaiuly  at  isrlBnrc  with  the  moit  ubvioui  Iralhl  of 
history  uid  tattoKy.  It  i»  not  likely,  however,  on  adventur 
fail  stamp  will  fliiich  on  this  qneRtion  withoat  Ettooic  aecei 
eipeciklly  ■ftcT  TiuteninK  ■■>  iDiiay  membera  of  bis  fnuiilf  on 
•cclesUstical  and  judicial  establitbmeDts  o(  IreloDd. 

Plaskett,  T.  H.  chief  dark  home  office £1329 

Polleo,  R.  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery 1217 

Pond,  John,  astronomer  royal,  Greenwich     fiOO 

Ponionby,  major-gen.  hon.  F.  C.  iDBpecting  field-officer    ■  •  ■  • 

Ue utc nan t'lcoremor  of  Malta 

Pension  for  wounds     

Ponsonby,  lord,  envoy  and  ciin.  plenipo.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  • 

Poneonby,  George,  lord  of  the  treoflury 

Richard  I'oDsonby,  a  third  brother,  is  bishop  of  Derry. 

Ponsonby,  Sarah,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1829 

Porter,  sir  R.  Ker,  consul  at  CHraceas > •  ■ 

Ponelt,  R.  chief  clerk  slorekeoper'a  office •  • 

PorUnorc,  earl  of,  pension  on  civU  list,  1835     

Well  koonn  in  the  gay  warld  sonie  years  ago  as  lord   Milling- 
town.    He  has  also  £i76  on  the  Scotch  civil  list. 
Polchct,  Alfonco,  professor  of  fortification,  military  ncndemy 

Pope,  C.  surveyor  of  warehouses,  Bristol  •■■•• 

Pope,  rev,  E.  archdeacon  of  Jamaica     • 2000 

Popham,  Elizabeth  M.  pension  out  of  4J  per  cent,  dnties-  •  •  ■  500 

Power,  D.  protector  of  slaves,  Berbice 1017 

Pouleic,  hon.  G.  Sag  captain  of  H. M.S.  "  Prince  R«geU"--  799 

Late  receiver-general  of  taxes 400 

Pringle,  lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  H.  nephew  to  the  earl  of  St.  Ger- 

mains,  and  M.P.  for  Liskeard;  col.  64th  foot  ■•■.        1245 

Prior,  J.  H.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1803 772 

Price,  J.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon    1173 

Price,  J.  pension  or  civil  list,  1831    200 

Pressly,  C.  secretary  to  the  board  of  stamps 

Pugb,  John,  clerk  to  master  Wilson,  in  chancery 

There  are  ten  masters  in  chancery,  with  averane  incomes  of  £4000, 
and  eachmaslschasachiefclerk  wilhBUlDCDmeof  £l300or£lSO0 
a  jGar.  These  incotaes,  like  most  other  judicial  emolnments  in  equity, 
arise  almost  entirely  from  fees  paid  by  suitors,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
renisrk  that  while  the  emoluments  have  intreased  two  or  three  fold, 
the  lime  di'voted  to  the  public  has  in  a  similar  inverse  proportion 
decreased.  That  some  reform  is  needed  here  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Wilb  respect  to  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Putth  and  his  brother  clerks  ther 
are  made  np  in  a  most  objectionable  maoDer :  Iheni  is  a  bead  called 
"  gTalaitUt,"  under  which  the  chief  portion  of  them  is  derived. 
In  one  office  the  fees  amount  to  £SO0  and  tbe  gralaities  In  £800, 
and  in  others  they  present  >  similar  disproportion.  Such  gratuities 
are  indefensible,  fur  Ihey  are  sums  given^levied  we  should  say— to 
eipedile  business,  whichoughl  to  be  doaeeipcditiuusly  without  them. 

Radcliffe,  John,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  Ireland 

Radstock,  Cornelia,  baroiKM,  petuioo  on  civil  list,  1814  •••• 
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•  •  •  • 


Ram,  Abel  and  Eliiabeth,  pension  on  ci?il  list,  1827    • 
Ramshaw,  John,  clerk  in  the  secretary's  oflke,  customs 

Reg^trar  of  officers*  sureties ••••••  •••••••• 

Ranee,  W.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1822 ••• 

Rae,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830  •••   ••• 

This  u^a  grant  made  under  the  Wellington  minbtix.  The  lady 
is  the  wife  pf  Sk<  late  lord  advocate  for  Scotland, — an  official  Isgil 
situation  resembling  our  attorney -general  as  pablie  prosecvtor. 
The  only  pretext 'for  such  a  pension  is,  that  this  gentleman  has  lost 
his  practice,  that  he  gave  up  the  office  of  sheriflf-depole.  worth  soae 
£600  a  year,  and  that  a  seat  in  parliament  being  held  essential  to 
the  office,  he  ha^  been  .put.  to  .considerable  expense  in  piociiiiBg  it, 
A  pity  may  be  felt  for  the  lady,  bat  is  the  pnblio  deserving  of  no 
compassion  ?  Let  sir  W.  Rae  have  the  sberiff-depnteship  that  &lb 
vacant,  and  let  dame  Rae  be  provided  for  as  other  dames  are,  whose 
husbands  do  not  sell  themselves  to  ministers. 

Raper,  C.  C.  clerk  in  war-office    •• '•• 

Paymaster  of  pensions  to  widows  and  children  fii  foreign 

officers    ......•••••• 

Rattray,  haron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland* ••• ••••• 

Raynsford,  T.  A.  registrar  in  clumcery,  for  year  1830 

Of  this  enormous  income  £4S01  arose  from/Sec  paysblehy  snilon 
for  copying  and  registering  proceedings  in  equity.  Lonl  Eldoo,  I 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  sat  cowering  over  the  ahosea 
of  chanceu,  like  a  miser  over  his  hoard,  and  would  neitlier  tpach 
them  himself  nor  suffer  them  to  be  touched  by  any  other  peisoM. 
In  1826  the  attorney-general,  afterwards  lord  Lyndhanrt,  pfoJBSSSd 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  Oil'  the  subject,  but  no  smm  bUI  ever 
saw  the  light  Afterwards,  however,  he  introdooed  aa  tUaslmi 
measure,  which  did  not  embrace  half  Uie  olyecta  he  oriipliiaUy  pio* 
fessed ;  and  the  unfortunate  suitors  were  left  to  be  fleeced  as  here- 
tofore, and  more  unmercifully  than  any  noor  gndgeoa  Is  who 
ventures  within  the  precincts  of  the  most  nenuioas  gasBlng-hoiiBe  la 
the  metropolis.  With  respect  to  the  regbtrars,  they  are  in  keepiag 
Irith  most  branches  of  our. political  and  Judicial  admiaislralioa, 
presenting  a  vast  accumulation  of  abuse  and  emolnments  since  the 
comiiencemeni  of  the  revolutionary  war.  From  a  parliameatary 
report  of  18IS  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1707  the  senior  registrar 
received  the  annual  sum  of  £11S4,  and  the  wliole  fiees  of  the  office 
did  not  exceed  £4847.  Mr.  Raynsford  alone,  it  seems,  receives  BHne 
than  the  whole  amount  of  these  fees;  and  the  fees  of  the  entire 
registrar's  office  have  increased  to  £10,110  per  aaanm,  (Feriia- 
metUary  Paper,  No.  23,  StMi.  18S0-1.)  And  how  has  this  laorsase 
been  produced  7  It  has  been  produced  by  enlarging  the  pieadtanT 
bills  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  enormous  charges  to  be  In- 
curred in  their  registry,  which  is  the  cmisequenoe  of  tlie  aaneeesMry 
length  to  which  proceedings  in  chancery  are  extended.  Dsiides 
their  regular  emoluments  each  registrar  has  the  liberty  of  taklag  a 
clerk,  without  previous  examination,  for  which  he  receives  a  Ae  of 
about  £1000,  and  this  person  succeeds  to  the  office. 

Ray,  H.  B.  prothonotary  of  court  of  common  pleas 

Reade,  sir  T.  consul  general,  Tunis  ••••••••••  •••••%•••• 

Reade,  W.  assistant  to  collector,  outwards    •••••••••••••• 

Ready,  John  and  Charles,  pension  on  Iruh  civil  list,  1817,  aacih 
Renny,  W.  solicitor  of  legacy  duties,  Scotland  ••«  •    • 


£d5 
550 
600 
717 
660 


800 

250 
2000 
4861 


2600 

1800 

1000 

-177 

500 


Rennj^,   Dr.  G.   director  general  of  bospttals,   physician  uid 

surgeon  to  Kilmainhoin-haapit^ ••••■ 

Rennv,  Mnrj',  Elizabeth,  and  Isabella,  penaion  dd  civil  list, 

1R2I,  Biieli 

Reid,  J.  clerk  mid  chamberiaia  of  lindores • 

Reed,  S.  aecretary  lo  medical  board • 

Reynolds,  J.  G.  clerk  commisieary  dept.  of  treasury  •  • 

Reynolds,  J,  S.  clerk  of  sccnrities,  treasury •••■ 

Rite,  T.  S.  Bon-in-taw  of  the  earl  of  Limerick;  joint  aecretary 

of  the  treasury    ■• -■  ■■■•■■ 

Richardson,  — ,  deputy  registrar,  bankrupt  court 

Richmond,  duke  of,  poatniasler  general  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Tlienlijcpof  postmaslGf-eenernl  liaa  been  abolished  in  Ireland^ 
one  or  the  two  Ibrmerly  ciifttiiift,  hna  been  dropped  in  UlaglaDd,  bdiI 
the  impresbion  or  the  duke  iil  Kichmiind,  on  his  fltal  nppaintment, 
beiD|C,  that  Iheolhernas  only  anncnire,  he  oohly  declined  receivio); 
any  talury.  Experience  proved  this  to  be  h  miBlske.  Namerous 
and  impnrlaal  duties  sire  annexed  lo  Ibe  pogtmiuter-genernlship, 
ud  reallr, HonuiniBls as  wc  are,  we 60  not  tbiuk  £2000,  or  «o,  tw 
much  for  the  faithful  discbar^  of  them. 

Richmond,  Henry,  commissioner  of  customs 

For  loss  of  fees    

Rich,  air  Goo.  pension  on  civil  list,  1817 

Rickroan,  John,  clerk  asBistant,  houso  of  commons   

Richardson,  sir  J.  Iste  juatice  of  the  king's  bench 

Richardson.  Fanny,  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  c.  1.  1824 
Richarda,  R.  accountant- general  and  master,  coort  of  exchetjuer 

Richards,  H.  solicitor  of  stamps,  Scotland 

Ricketts,  C.  M.  coasul-geneml  at  Lima • 

Ricketta,  maj.  H.  J.  royal  African  corps,  pay • 

Lieut. -governor  of  Sierra  Leone 

Ricketts.  Mrs.  S.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund,  1820--** 

Ripley,  J.  J.   principnl  clerk,  cualoma     • 

Rippon,  T.  agent  at  the  bank  for  national  debt •■ 

Ritemcycr,  R.  .1.  colonial  receirer,  Demerara  

Roberts,  W.  commissioner  for  inquiry  into  chanties,  1818    ■  ■ 

Roberta,  W.  H,  receiver  of  fees,  exchequer 

Refers,  F.  L.  inspector  in  the  audit-office • 

Robertson,  W,   late  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Robinson,  lient.-gen.  eir  F.  P.  colonel  59th  foot   

Robinson,  C.  collector  of  customs,  Demerara •  ■  • 

Robinson,  sir  C.  judge  of  the  high  court  of  adtnintlty 

Rohinson,  J.  R.  chief  justice.  Upper  Canada  •• 

Robinson,  Catharine,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1793    

Rodney,  lord,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament 

The  admiral  might  have  dcierved  this  pension  ;  but  titles  should 
not  bu  grnnleil  with  a  iierpetnal  chartce  ">■  Ihem.  This  ppiiEinn 
nriKinallj  waa  I'JOINI.  but  increased  £1000,  to  put  the  present  poll- 
seflani  dm  a  Ickci  uilh  ear!  St.  Vincent  SM  Ivid  Cunp«ldown,<ui'i 
»ilh  thiin  f^liDuld  be  reduced. 


2500 
fiOO 
2500 


2500 
3500 
101 
1820 

1000 
1600 


650 
300 
1571 
1000 
1350 
800 
1500 
1171 
2000 
2402 
1500 
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Rodney,  hon.  John,  chief  secretary,  Ceylon 

Rodney,  hon.  W.  secretary  comptroller,  army  account  office*  • 
Rodney,  John,  Jane,  Ann,  Sarah,  and  Catharine,  pension  on 

civil  list,  1781 ,  each 

Roden,  earl  of,  late  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland 

Rodmell,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  customs,  Hull    

Roe,  W,  T.  commissioner  of  customs •• 

Steward  of  the  Savoy •••..; •• 

Roe,  F,  A.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough  Street    

Rooke,  dame  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1808 •  • 

Rook,  Jane  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816,  each   •  •  •  • 
Rollo,  Isabella  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807    •••••• 

Rolland,  Adam,  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland     •  • 

Clerk  to  his  majesty's  processes,  Scotland 

Rolleston,  H.  clerk  in  foreign  secretary's  office 

Romilly,  C.  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1830   •  •  •  •   •  •  • 

Rose,  sir  Greorge,  M.P.  for  Christchurch ;  clerk  of  parliament 

Rose,  sir  G.  puisne  jtidge,  bankrupt  court*  • 

Rose,  Theodore,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 785    •• ••••••• 

Rose,  Ann  Fraser,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 803     

Rose,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1808 

Ross,  m^or-gen.  J.  commanding  at  Guernsey  and  Aldemey, 

staff  pay  as  colonel  ••  .<»•.•• •..••  •• 

Pay  and  emoluments  as  lieut. •governor  of  Guernsey  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut.-colonel     ••• •••••• 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  service  •••••••••••• 

Ross,  C.  6.  commissioner  of  the  navy,  Plymouth  ••• •• 

Ross,  sir  Patrick,  governor  of  Antigua  ••• ••• 

Ross,  Charlotte,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 •  •  • 

Rosslyn,  gen.  earl  of,  col.  of  9th  lancers   ••••  •• 

Director  of  chancery,  Scotland •••• 

Rothesay,  lord  Stuart  de,  late  ambassador  to  Paris 

Roscommon,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1817 • 

Roscommon,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 •  •••••• 

Rotton,  J.  deputy  comptroller  general,  excise   t 

Rothes,  G.  W.  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 •. 

Rothes,  Charlotte,  dowager  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  ligt*  • 

Roupell,  J.  B.  master  in  chancery,  circa • •••• 

Routh,  commissar}' -general  in  the  Canadas    •••• 

Rowan,  licut.-col.  Charles,  commissioner  of  metropolitan  police 

Rowley,  O.  secretary' and  registrar,  Malta* ••••••••• 

Rudlen,  J.  second  clerk  to  auditor  of  land  revenue    

Rumbold.  Emily  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826,  each 
F.miiy,  sister  to  sir  William,  who  was  taken  cot  to  India  by  the 
marquis  uf  Ha.stiogB,  and  has  married  a  wealthy  Prussian  jew,  of 
the  name  of  Del  mar ;  yet  she  still  continues  on  the  LmI,  bat 
this  lady  may  follow  the  fashion,  and  pay  it  over  to  her  sister  MiM 
Caroline  Eliza,  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
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Rowell,  W.  late  commiBiBiooer  of  baokrupu,  1828 >• 

Depiitv  recorder  of  Bedford    .-■.. 

RiiBsell,  ford  John,  paymaster  of  the  forces  ••• 

The  perseverance  of  the  noble  [laymaitet  in  tlie  cauw  of  pirlia. 
mentarf  reform  and  Ihe  able  manner  in  nbich  he  intmdnced  the 
new  ark  of  the  conatilution  baTe  fairly  won  him  a  niche  in  the 
t«ni|ileof  Fame.  We  hare  ddI;  one  charjce  to  urge  againslhis  lord- 
(hip.  UpoD  one  occaglaD  he  ventured  to  insinnate  an  apolugj  for 
the  ahameluas  coat  of  foreign  embasaics,  and  hinted  that  the  pention 
rail  VIM  oliuoil  too  iiuigDiBcanl  for  Ugislativo  notice.  If  the  right 
bnn.  lord  will  only  condescend  to  look  at  page  489  of  oar  publica- 
tion, be  will  find  be  labours  under  a  trifling  inistake  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  sums  paid  in  pensions  only  are  more  than  doable 
the  produce  of  all  the  tuxeA  on  knowledge,  and  which  as  a  friend 
to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  memijer  of  a  society  instiluled 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  he  must  needs  defm  a  seriouE  consider- 
ation :  but  the  waste  of  public  money  is  sol  the  whole  of  the  e»il ; 
it  is  the  political  and  aocial  coniequcncea — the  vicious  influence  it 
createi — the  corrupt  expectancies  excited— and  the  encouragement 
of  immorality  and  political  prostitution,  to  which  it  baa  been  oRen 
made  lubservlent. 

Ruthven,  Wilhelmina,  peoiion  on  civil  list,  1801 

Ryder,  F.  D.  clerk  foreign  office   • 

Son  of  lord  Uarronby,  and  brother  of  lord  SaDclon,  M.P.  for 
Lirerpool.  An  uncle,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  another 
uncle  registrar  in  consistory  court ;  other  Ryders  aro  in  Ihe  Navy 
and  Chnrch.     It  ia,  like  the  Grenvillcs,  a  keen  family. 

St.  Albans,  duke  of,  hereditary  grand  falconer 

Hereditary  registrar  of  court  of  chancery  •  ■  • 

St.  Geoi^e,  C.  M.  secretary  and  charg^  d'affaires  at  Turin  •  • 
St.  George,  Maria  and  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828  •  •  -  • 

St.  John,  Henr)-,  pension  on  civil  !bt,  1780    

St.  John,  R.  W.  consul-general,  Algiers 

St.  Helens,  lord,  late  ambassador  to  Russia 

Gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamlwr 

St.  Vincent,  viscount,  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

The  uncle,  who  was  a  sucressful  navHl  comainndcr  and  meri- 
torious Bnl  Ion]  of  the  admirally,  might  deserve  the  pension,  but 
bia  successor,  tbe  nephew  of  (he  admiral,  can  bare  no  claim  on  the 
public. 

Sandford,  Frances,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1830 

Sanaomi,   L.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon  • 

Sargeant,  J.  late  conimss.  for  auditing  public  accounts,  18'2I 

Late  secretary  to  the  treasury,  1 804 

Sargent,  William,  principal  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  pension  out  of  4}  per  cent,  duties,  1804  -  - 

Saikeld,  George,  consul  at  New  Orleans 

Sanford,   Henry,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury     

Saiirtn,   Edw.  commissioner  of  stamps,  1826 

Half-pay  as  captain  in  the  navy,   1819 

Saurin,  M.  A,  solicitor  to  excise,  Ireland 

Saumarez,  silm.  lord  do,  vice-adm.  of  Great  Britain,    and 
admiral  of  the  red    


£'200 
2000 


600 
610 
1136 
1000 
1000 
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General  of  marines,  (a  sinecure)  18  32    •••• 

Pension,  by  act  ef  parliament 

Saunders,  E.  clerk  in  commissariat    

Clerk  in  office  for  civil  list  accounts,  1816     • 

Sawkins,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1821     

Sayer,  B.  comptroller  of  accounts,  tax-office     

Sellon,  J.  B.  police  justice,  Hatton  Garden 

Seppings,  sir  R.  late  surveyor  of  the  navy     ••..••••• 

Pension   

Selwyn,  Charlotte,  Albinia,  liouisa,  and  Henrietta,  pension  on 

civil  list,  1807,  each 

Semphill,  hon.  Maria  and  Sarah,  pension  each,  1826 

Semphill,  Hugh,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826    

Sewell,  hon.  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 •  •• 

One  of  the  Beresford  family,  daughter  of  the  late  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  sister  to  present  lord  I)ecies,  and  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope  of 
the  gay  \iorld. 

Sewell,  J.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund   •••••• •• 

Sewell,  Jonathan,  chief  justice  Quebec,  and  speaker  of  the 

legislative  council • 

Seward,  lieu t. -gen.  T.  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery*  -  •  • 

Seymour,  G.  H.  minister  resident  in  Tuscany 

Seymour,  lord  George,  chairman  of  the  excise  board    •••••• 

The  chairmen  and  commissioners  of  the  boards  of  excise,  customs, 
stamps,  and  tuxes,  are  mostly  filled  by  members  of  the  aristocratical 
families.  The  Liverpool  administration  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
lavish  grant  of  pensions  and  increase  of  salaries.  By  an  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  181G,  the  salaries  of  tlie  chairman  of 
customs  and  excise  were  augmented  fiom  £1700  to  £2000  a  year, 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  two  boards  from  £1200  to  £1400  a 
year.  Tho>Vhi<^s  have  applied  the  pruning  knife  to  the  exuberances  of 
their  predecessors,  by  directing  that  two  commissioners  of  customs 
and  as  many  of  excise  should  retire  forthwith,  and  that  each  board 
should  be  diminished  two  more  as  they  drop  off.  The  salaries  of 
the  commissioners  are  reduced  from  £1,400  to  £1,200  a  year;  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  board  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty-tive  per  cent.  This 
seems  like  retrenchment. 

Seymour,  lord  H .  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  office  as 
craner  and  wharfinger y  port  of  Dublin    •••••••• 

Seymour,  capt.  sir  M.  naval  commissioner,  Portsmouth  •••• 

Seymour,  lord  R.  commiss.  and  prothonotary.  King's  B.  Ireland 
Seymour,  Henry,  scrgeant-at-arms.  House  of  Commons  •  •  •  • 

Seymour,  Capt.  G.  H.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  House  of  Lords   •• 

Seymour,  H.  B.  gentleman  usher,  privy  chamber* ••• 

The  Seymours  are  uncles  and  cousins  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
one  of  the  greatest  borough-proprietors,  and  affords  practical  proof 
of  the  working  of  this  sort  of  property  under,  we  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  call,  the  old  system. 

Scott,  W,  L,  F.  registrar  of  deeds  for  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Scott,  W.  H.  J.  son  of  lord  Eldon,  receiver  of  fines,  court  of 

chancery,  for  the  year  ending  18 30 ••• 

Registrar  of  affidavits,  court  of  chancery   
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Clerk  of  the  letters  patent,  court  of  chancery      

Rev^rsWn  of  rev-.T.  Thurlow'a  annuilj-  under  I  and  3 
WiUiam  IV.  c.  56 

Under  tbe  39  Gi^o.  III.  C.  IID,  iq  Ihe  year  IBOO,  the  salutiea 
of  llie  judgee  si  Westminster  and  Ihe  lords  of  aestioa  M  V^m- 
hurgh  n'«re  greatly  aujcmeated,  chielj  on  Bccoant  of  the  high 
price  «f  proeUuita.  Viby  (hea,  il  umj  be  asked,  arr  Ihe;  not  dow 
reduced  i  Bulttiis  is  not  ttie  precise  point  vc  are  aiming  al.  Under 
tbe  same  set  a  retiring  pension  was  for  Ihe^ril  tine  granied  lo  tbe 
lord  cliancellni  to  tbe  amuunt  of  £4000  n  year,  wilhout  limitation  as 
to  the  prerious  time  of  balding  the  great  seail  -,  and  this  pension — 
greater  thun  ia  ever  givon  to  on  ndniiral  or  geneial  for  the  most  long 
ftud  splendid  netvicrt—vaa  granted,  on  Ibo  prrtext  that  sinecures 
in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor  had  )>«:□  atiolubcd,  whereby  his  lurd- 
sbip  was  less  nble  lo  make  a  proiiaion  for  his  family  than  hii 
predeceaaurs  Id  office.  Here,  hovteTer,  nc  find  lord  Eldon'i  son 
entrenched  liehliid  three  tier  of  sinecures,  and  fortified  in  his  rear 
by  tbe  reversion  of  Paraon  Tfaurlow's  sinecures,  worlh  £lt  ,000  per 
annum,  all  given  to  him  by  hii  father  subsequent  to  th*  passing  of 
the  statute  mentioned.  Does  not  this,  independent  of  his  oflicial 
income  of  £18,000  or  fSO.UOO  a  year,  prove  that  lord  Eldon  had 
ample  means  uf  providingfor  a  family,  ivilhont  granting  him  in  ad- 
dition, a  retiring  pension  out  of  the  loiea.  He  nould  auggeat  lu 
the  wealthy  Patriarch  uf  the  Tories  the  prudence  of  mnkinga  vo- 
luntary Mcriliee  to  (he  public,  without  waiting  lo  hare  these  matters 
teviaed  and  si'Itled  bir  fliat  Reformed  Parliament,  to  which  his  lord- 
>hip  and  frienda entertain  sonatural  anatersian.  The Mbudonment 
of  the  pension  u  least,  with  a  (orlune  of  £30,000  or  £10,000  a  year, 
realtied  out  of  the  bankruptcies,  lunaeies,  warilahips,  and  super- 
sedeases ottlie  Pitt  aystem,  would  not  be  missed,  and  certaiuly  not 
abridge  tbe  llOeliitaliliei  of  Encombe  or  Hamillon-PIace. 
Scott,  sir  Waller,  principal  clerk  of  session,  and  sheriff  of  the 

shire  of  Selkirk,  Scotland 

For  lods  of  fees  under  50  Geo.  III.  c.  11^ •• 

Scott,  H.  R.  collector  of  customa  and  p ror in cial  judge,  Cloyne 
-Scott,  sir  David,  pension  on  civil  list,  1837    

Are  the  maijislerial  aervicea  of  this  gentleman  at  Brighkin  so  va- 
luable as  lo  deaerve  thii  pension  ? 
Scott,  Ann  Lindsay,  pGnsion  on  civil  list,  1825  •■••  •••■•■  >■ 

Scott,  damo  Harriet,  pension  on  civil   list.  1802    

Schenlev,  E.  W.  H.  consul  at  Hajti ■« 

Sfhoniberg,  heir  of  the  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  post- 
office  revenue 

Une  of  king  U'iiliam'a  fullowers,  and  killed,  il  is  sa  posed,  by  a 

random  shot  from  hia  own  (toops  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.   There 

ii  nil  peeruga  of  the  name,  and  lo  whom  the  pension  is  paid,  or  fur 

what,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain. 

Scovoll,   sir  Geo.  col.  lie  ut- govern  or  of  military  college,  1829 

Litiut.-col.  royal  na^on  train    

ScovpII,  C.  assistant  secretary,  customs 

Shndwell ,  sir  Lituncelot,  vice' chancel  tor •■■• 

Shaftesbury,  carl  of.  chairman  of  committees,  hotise  of  lorda-- 
Shannon,  earl  of,  late  clerk  of  the  pells,  Ireland    
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Shawe,  lieut.-col.  Merrick,  penaicm  on  civil  Uft,  1824 

Penuon  on  Irish  ciyil  Ust,  1825»»»«*«  •••••• 

We  an  not  aware  of  any  claimi  ool.  Shawe  had  to  his  paniioMy 
further  than  court  favour  and  havkig  acted  as  |»ri?ate  secretavj  to 
the  marquit  Wellesley.  It  seenui  the  regnlar  practloe  of  noble  kids 
to  throw  their  priTate  secretaries  on  the  palule :  this  example  was 
followed  by  the  duke,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Drmmnond  and  Ore- 
Tille.  Every  want  is  provided  for  out  of  the  taxes,  whedier  It  be 
for  the  support  of  an  aged  parent^  sister,  niece,  Ulegltkiate  eUld,  or 
cast-off  mistress. 

Shaw,  Robert,  representative  of,  pension  on  civil  list»  1786  •  • 
Sir  R.  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  enjoys  this  pension ;  and  he  eiplaies, 
that  he  hUuritM  it ;  that  it  was  «*  purchased,"  by  his  fisther,  of  oomsey 
upwards  of  forty-four  years  ago.  and  tliat  he,  of  course,  inherits  it 
as  executor  of  another.  80  that  this  pension  may  oontiaae  for  ever, . 
and  be  transmitted  like  a  freehold  estate.  The  fonuras  pearioa  of 
Edmund  Burke  has  been  sold  many  times ;  and  if  sir  E.  ShAw'e 
doctrine  be  correct,  some  of  these  incumbrances  may  be  perpe>eaL 

Shawe,  Mary,  Catharine,  and  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Sharp,  sir  C.  collector  of  customs,  Sunderland  ••• 

Shepherd,  sir  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Scotland  •••••• 

Shepherd,  H.  John,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1827    •  • 
Judge  advocate  of  fleet  and  counsel  to  adminhy,  1828 

Recorder  of  Abingdon,  1818 • • 

Clerk  of  custodies  of  lunatics  in  chancery,  1829  •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  presentations  in  chanceiy,  1829  •••••••••• 

Shee,  sir  Greo.  under  secretary  of  state,  foreign  department  •  • 

Shee,  dame  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  each   ••• »*• 

Sherwood,  Susan,  Rebecca,  Ann,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on 

civillist.  1803,  each    

Shield,  W.  late  naval  commissioner   ••• 

Sheridan,   Richard    Brinsley,  Caroline,    Tliomas    Berkeley, 
Frances,  Charles,  aod  Helen,  pension  on  dvil  list, 

1818,  each 

Poor  Sheridan's  legacy  to  his  friend  George  IV.  who  thus  dis- 
posed of  it  As  the  duke  of  Somerset's  son  has  married  one  of  the 
nunily,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  something  for  his  wifi^s  relatives. 

Short,  Charles,  derk  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court  of 

king's  bench, /romyees  • •••••••• 

We  are  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  official  duties  of  Mr. 
Short,  but  the  nature  of  them  and  the  sources  of  his  vast  emola- 
meots  require  investigation.  It  is  curious  to  xemak  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  public  taxes  is  levied  on  articles  of  genoal  eon- 
sumption,  and  paid  by  the  industrious  classes ;  and  the  emolumente 
of  the  most  locrative  judicial  offices  arise  principally  from  fees  paid 
out  of  the  property  of  bankrupts,  iuftolvents,  and  imprisoned  debtors. 

Short,  H.  T.  clerk,  secretary  of  stete's  office,  colonial 

Agent  for  Trinidad  ••••    •• • •• 

Shrapnell,  maj.-gen.  H.  colonel  commandant  roytl  artilleij  •• 
Pension  for  inventions • • 
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Siodair,  «ir  Joho,  compenaatioD  on  abolition  of  office  of  cashier 

of  excise,  Edinbui^h •• 

From  the  incessant  publicatioas  of  this  peraon,  his  doties  of  oBice 
could  not  bave  been  ter;  great,  and  we  believe  he  never  aeryed  anj 
apprenticeship  toenlitle  him  to  curapensalion  Tor  loisof  einplajmeDL 
Sinclair,  lord  Charles,  peiiBioii  on  Scotch  civt!  list,  IT88  •< 

Sinclair,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1775    ■•■ 

Sinclair,  lady  Isabella,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1790 

Sinclair,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  liat,  1791     ■ 

Sinclair,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    ■ 

Sidmouth,  viscount,  lat«  secretary  of  state ■ 

Skinner,  j.  M.  com.  of  a  paclcot,  Holyhead,  1793 

Commander  in  the  navy,  1821    i 

SIov,  Ann  and  Catharine,  pensioners  on  civil  list,  1817,  each 
Smith,  lieut.-col.  sir  C.  F.  royal  engineers,  West  Indies  •  ■ 

Pension  for  wound ■ 

Smith,  lieut.-^n.  John,  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery  •        1003 
Smith,  major-geo.  J.  F.  S.  colonel,  royal  artillery,  Ireland  ••        1870 

Smith,  J.  clerk  Irish  department,  treasury 1000 

Pension  for  loss  of  office  in  Irish  house  of  commons  •■  304 

Smith,  G,  late  secretary  to  the  navy  board ■ 

Smith,  W.  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  Sierra  Leone 1831 

Smith,  J.  S.  tate  envoy,  &c.  to  Stutgard     1200 

Smith,  sir  W.  C.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland •  -  ■ 

Smith,  sir  W,  Sydney,  pension  on  consolidated  fund 1 000 

Pension  on  4  J  per  cent,  duties  1250 

Admiral  of  the  white  • 

Lieut. -gen.  of  marines  ■■ 

Smith,  Culling  Charles,  commissioner  of  customs < 

Smith,  lady  Ann  Culling,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812 > 

Smith,  Dame  Carlerette,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

This  last  is,  probably,  muthcr-in-Uvr  of  the  preceding,  who  ia  wife 
of  sir  Geurge  Culling  Smith, — mother-in-law  twice  oier  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  who  marrird  two  of  her  daughters, — aislar  to 
marquis  Wellesley, — ditto  to  lord  Maryborough,— ditto  to  the  duke 
uf  We1linglon,~dilto  to  lord  Cowley,— ditto  to  the  rei.  Dr.Wellesley, 
prebend  of  Durham,  rector  of  Chelsea,  and  rector  uf  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth,  unit  who  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  bishop,  hsd  he  not, 
b;  such  promotion,  been  obliged  to  relinquish  more  valuable  pre- 
fernienU. 

Smith,  P.  clerk,  secretary  of  state's  office,  colonial    

Agent  for  Mauritius    • •••■ 

Smith,  R.  Vernon,  lord  of  the  treasury 1200 

Smvth.  sir  J.  C.  baronet,  unattached  gen.  officer,  1825 479 

Pensiim  for  good  services.  1817 456 

Governor  of  the  Bahamas    2650 

Smythe,  thehon.  G.  A.  F.  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1828    •■ 

Smyth,  James,  collector  of  customs,  Cork * 

Smollett,  Susan,  peniion  on  civil  list,  1806>*<<  •*••>>••*• 
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Soady,  B.  clerk  in  audit  office ••••••• 

Pension-fbr  special  services     ••••• ••• 

Private  secretary  to  chairman  of  audit  board,  1826*  •  •  • 
Somerset,  lieut-gen.  lord,  R.  K  H.  col.  ist  reg.  of  dragoons*  • 
Somerset^  major-gen.  lord,  F.  unattached  pay  as  major-gen.  •  • 
Military  secretary  to  the  general  commanding  in  cfaiaf 

Colonel  53d  foot,  about 

Pension  for  wound < 

Brothers  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  an  old  ultra-Tory  family,  whoaa 
ramifications  in  church  and  state  are  almost  untraceable. 

Somerville,  William,  physician,  Chelsea  hospital  ••••• 

Retired  pay  as  inspector,  medical  department •  •  • 

Sergeant  surgeon  to  thtf  king  ••••••  •••• •• 

Sneyd,  Elizabeth,  and  her  daughter,  pension  on  civil  list,  1776 
Sneyd,  Hannah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1781    ••••••••• 

Sneyd,  Ann,  ^nsiota  on  civil  list,  1807 • 

These  are  Irish,  and  we  wonder  who  they  can  be.  TlMie  is  a 
great  wine-merchant,  named  Sneyd,  who  was  in  parliaawst,  and 
who  regularly  voted  with  ministers. 

Soane,  John,  clerk  of  the  works,  Chelsea  hospital •  •  •  • 

South,  William,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery    •••  •• 

Southey,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807 •• 

Poet  laureate,  circa    •• ••••• 

Sparshott^  S.  depi(ty  comptroller,  coast-g^uard • 

Commander  in  the  navy,  half  pay  •••••••    

Spencer,  W.  ordnance  storekeeper,  Portsmouth* ••••••••••• 

Spearman,  A.  Y.  assistant  clerk  of  parliamentary  aocoants  •  • 

First  clerk,  civil  list  audit  office ••• ••••• 

Spearman,  A.  and  Margaret  Young,  pension  civil  list,  1827«« 

Spicer,  W.  H.  deputy  treasurer,  Chelsea  hospital  ••• 

Spottiswoode,  George,  commandant  Hibernian  society,  1820«  • 

Pension  for  woimds,  1815 • •••••• 

Half-pay  as  major  in  the  army,  1816 

Spottiswoode,  Eyre,  and  Strahan,  king's  printers •••• 

These  gentlemen  hold  the  valuable  patent  of  King's  printer,  ooii* 
ferring  the  exclusire  right  to  print  acts  of  parliament*  prodamatioos, 
bibles,  books  of  common  prayer,  and  works  the  copyright  of  whidi 
is  vested  in  the  crown.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  annual  praila 
accruing  from  this  privilege ;  they  mast  be  very  great,  as  theb  bills 
against  the  treasury,  ordinarily,  amount  to  £10,000  or  £15,000 
per  annum.  Besides  the  profits  from  this  source,  they  have  aaolher 
from  the  sole  of  acts  to  the  public,  above  the  number  tequirsdl^ 
law  to  be  delivered  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  the  magistracy,  and 
public  bodies ;  and  which  profit  has  been  estimated  to  anoual  to 
£30,000  per  annum.  1 1  appears  doubtful  whether  the  tenaa  of  the 
patent  entitle  the  grantees  to  the  bookulUf^a  f^M  <^  ^  ''de  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  to  the  public ;  their  privilege  being  lestrielsd  to 
the  office  of  printer  to  the  king. 

The  patent  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan  expb«d  In  1890,  and 
report  says,  it  has  been  renewed  for  another  period  of  thirty  yean, 
without  inquiry,  or  other  terms  being  exacted  than  the  old 
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n  parliament  and  rolini; 


tfaMxl  condition  of  one  of  Ihe  Grm 
on  *1l  occaaions  with  the  trcaiurj, 
prolli^:acy  or  the  arrangement  can  only  be  equalled  by  other  acts 
wbicti  aignolizcd  the  Wel]in)(lnn  laiaiBtry,  when,  at  the  moment  of 
diisolulioD,  they  tbrusl,  en  miLHr,  on  the  peniiaa  list  Iheir  prirate 
■ecreUriea,  parasitee,  and  lUlacMi,  a(  a  atill  less  rrpaCable  dewMip- 
lion.  M'e  believe,  howoer,  certain  rormalitjes  remuin  to  b«  gone 
through  before  the  Rrant  id  finally  renewud  ;  and  from  Bomeeipres- 
aioni,  vrbich  have  Tallen  from  lord  Allhorp.  it  la  probable  mcoanree 
will  be  adopted  to  quash  a  monopoly  nhich  ii  at  variance  mlh  the 
knowledge  of  Ibe  age,  and  thE  general  pDlicy  of  an  enlightened 
goremment. 

Tlial  the  public  sualaina  a  great  lose  from  the  eiclnsive  privilege 
of  Ihe  king's  printer  is  evident  from  the  tranaoctlona  with  the  tale 
John  Keetes,  esq.  well  known  Home  forty  years  ago  ol  the  getler- 
up  of  a  layai  aiiotialiiin  for  putting  down  repablicans  and  leTelli-rs. 
Mr.  Pitt  irastlcBirous  of  rewarding  Ibo  services  of  This  redoubtable 
chnmpinn  of  monarchical  iuatitulions;  to  have  placed  him  openly 
un  the  pension  list  might  have  given  rise  to  comments  rendcrinn 
qui-stionable  the  puriljr  of  John's  loyalty,  which  dilemma  nai 
avoided  b^  the  wiry  minitter  making  it  a  condition  of  the  renewal 
of  the  palent  of  the  king's  printer  in  1709,  that  Mr.  Reeves  bhoiild 
be  Bilmilled  n  slrtping  partner,  rcoeiving  for  his  share  or  the  proflts 
£1S0«  per  annum.  In  180T,  Mr.  Keeves  became  dissatisfied  With 
the  arrangement  having  discovered  that  his  share  of  the  profits  was 
far  more  cnniidiTabtc,  umounllng,  according  lo  the  statement  be 
made  in  a  bill  of  discovery.  Died  by  bin  againit  his  co-paitner  in 
the  patent,  to  fSSflO  ■  year.  The  resnlt  of  Ibis  proceeding  was  a 
more  fatonrable  agreement  with  the  loyal  asHiciator  against  level- 
lers, the  precise  nalurc  of  which  hasiwt  inuispirctl.  What  we  hare 
said  ii  perhaps  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  privileges  of  the  king's 
printer,  the  purposes  lo  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  Ihe  pro- 
priety of  their  aimlition. 

SprangLT,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  ISS'^    

Master  of  court  of  excliequer,  1 8'20    

Speer,  W.  chief  clerk  in  treasury  and  aadilor    

Stack,  Annabella  and  Mary,  pension  on  ciril  li»t,  IS28     ••■• 
Stace,  W.  ordnance  storekeeper,  Woolwich .. 


Stajiley,  Edn-.  G.  S.  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Derby ;  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  salary  nnd  emolunients ...... 

Mr.  Stanley  is  reputed  not  to  be  a  bird  of  sweet  voice,  but  he  has 
eagle  taioiLS,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  appcan  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
terrrihle  grip  he  received  from  the  cbiet  secretary  aboat  the  affair 
of  the  prosecution.  We  shonld  admire  the  Liberator  more  if  we  saw 
him  lealuus  in  forwarding  measures  really  lendiog  lo  the  relief  of 
Ireland,  in  lien  of  coninmtng  session  after  session  in  bngalelie  aod 
impossible  motiona,  which  aecm  intended  only  as  an  ei^case  for 
doing  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  practically  beneficial  lo  his  country. 
Indeed,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  the  Great  Agitator 
views  with  jealousy,  if  not  with  absolute  aversion,  the  abolitii 
tithes,  the  introdttclion  of  poor  laws,  or  any  other  efficient  mel 
of  improvement,  lest  it  should  defeat  his  darling  panacea  of  a  n,  ._. 
of  the  Union.  This  IasI,  however,  bos  always  appeared  to  ns  more 
a  scheme  of  personal  ambition  than  of  national  amstioration. 
Having  towed  the  Emerald  Isle  along  the  Eoilisb  line  of  baltle- 
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ship  for  centnriety  we  will  nerer  consent  that  the  rope  shall  be  eat 
JQst  at  the  moment  when,  from  a  beggarl j  tender,  she  is  abovt  ta  ba 
manned  into  a  beautiful  sailing-yacht,  under  the  aospiees  of  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  We  have  no  wish  to  see  awakened  into  lifs  IIm 
dry  bones  of  CoUege-green, — ^there  let  them  lie,— the  nlioa  af  all 
that  is  corrupt  and  iactious--tfae  remains  of  those  base  men,  who, 
after  passfaig  the  unprincipled  Tithe  Agistment  act,  sold  their  eontey 
for  the  gold  of  Castlereagh.  Infamy  and  incapacity  are  assodata 
with  the  name  of  Irish  parliament,  and  were  it  mm  ad  it  waald 
only  be  a  foeus  for  civil  conflict  and  treason  to  the  emplia.  The  Ifish 
have  not  lepislatiTe  AcadSy  and  theb  soil,  fhiitftil  in  nea  of  ialaat 
and  men  of  mtrigue,  has  never  produced  a  man  with  intellectoal  apCU 
tude  for  sober  government — for  matoiing  ooopfeheosiva  and  en* 
lightened  projects  of  popular  advantage.  Better  Ikr,  than,  we  say, 
for  the  Irish  nation,  whatever  it  may  be  for  plotters  ana  tiibolt- 
gatherers,  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  oooeeatntad  ia- 
telligence  of  the  united  parliament  of  the  three  kingdoaw,  ■Memblad 
under  the  new  charter  of  the  oonstitotioii. 

Stanley,  Jane,  poiurioii  on  civil  list,  1799 ••• 

Stanhope,  A.  comptroller  of  foreign  office  in  the  General  Post- 
office,  emolnmenti  paid  by  individnab    •••••••••• 

Stanhope,  lady  H.  Lacy,  pension  on  4}  per  cent*  dntiss    •  •  *• 

The  eeceatrie  foreign  lady  mentioned  page  S04. 
Stanhope,  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1805  ••••  ••••••  •• 

Stables,  Ann,  widow,  pension  on  dyll  list,  1 821    

Standish,  Olivia  and  Diana,  pension  on  chrfllist^  1815,  eacli** 

Stapleton,  O.  A.  commissioner  of  costoms  ••••••••••• 

Agent  for  Ghrenada**  ••• ••••••• 

Clerk  of  the  signet  t« • • 

Stapyltoo,  hon.  G.  A.  C.  late  chairman  of  the  vktoaUing  boud 
Staniforth,  J,  distributor  of  stamps,  Lsncashire  ••••••  •••••• 

Stavely,  John,  8th  senior  cleik  in  foreign  office •••••• 

Stephen,  James,  law  adviser,  colonial  and  boaid  of  trade  •••• 

Stephen,  J.  M.  judge  surrogate,  St.  Lucia* •••••• 

Stephenson,  B.  C.  surveyor-general  of  works     •••••••••••• 

Riding  forester^  New  Forest •••• 

Stephenson,  hon.  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1803*  •  •••••••• 

Stevens,  C.  clerk  of  introitos, pell-office,  excheq[oer  ••• 

Stevens,  W.  senior,  military  draftsman,  Military-CoOaga  •••• 

Sterky,  Rev.  Alexander,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816  ••••••«• 

Wherefore  ?    Had  the  gentleman  no  pmitk  t 

Sterling,  Edward,  pension  on  civil  list,  1780 • 

Stepney,  Dame,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826   • • 

Stevelley,  Jones,  late  six  derk,  chancery,  Ireland* •• • 

Stewart,  major-gen.  D.  governor  St.  Locia    • 

Stewart,  hon.  £.  deputy  chairman  of  the  customs  • 

Stewart,  hon.  J.  H.  K.  assistant  secretary,  treasury  ••••••  •• 

Stewart,  R.  H.  second  clerk  in  war-office ••••• 

Private  secretary  to  deputy  secretVT  St  war • 

Stewart,  lady  Lacy,  pension  cm  civil  list,  1806  ••••• 
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Steward,  Uriana,  pension  on  civil  list,  !  823 

Stoddart,  »if  John,  chief  justice,  Malta  ••   

Stoddart,  Jtme  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 824     •  •  •  ■ 

Stoddart,  Suaan,  Ann,  Barbara,  Jean,  and  Miuy,  each  pensioo 
on  civil  list,  1809    

Stirlini^,  James,  consul  at  Leghorn • 

Still,  Peter,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 793 

Clerk  of  court  of  requests,  Manchester,  1 808    ■•■■■• 

Slopford,  admiral  sir  R.  commander-in-chief,    Portsmouth     •  • 

Stopford,  lieut-gen.  hon.  sir  E.  colonel  41  it  fool,  paj 

Stockes,  J.  W.  taxing  officer  common  law  business,  Ireland  •  • 

Stone,  William,  master  shiptnight,  Chatham 

Stow,  D.  clerk  of  a  road,  in  general  post-office — salary 

Emoluments  paid  b<^  indi'dduals 

Stowell,  lord,  master  in  the  facnlty  office  

Elder  brolber  of  lord  EldoD,and  in  Ibe  eighty-geveDth  year  of  hU 
Bge ;  bis  Hun-iu-law,  vim^udI  Sidmunlh — Iht  Utler  of  Ihmik*  man — 
is  in  bit  aevenly-firih  year.  Lord  Stowell  retired  from  the  court  of 
adminilly  in  ltl^8,  havioj;  jireBided  tbere  lor  Uiu  ti^iin  of  Ineaty 
yeara,  end  during  Ihe  irsi  lii»  emohuoeuts  Irom  tbe  ulEce  of  Judge 
averaged  £10,000  per  aoDuin.  It  is  a  sJutiular  fut  that  the  great 
acq  Ills  iliom  of  his  lardsbip,  aud  his  brother  EUdon,  nrasH  principally 
from  the  French  rcrotutianary  nar.  Apeiiod  uf  national  hoHtilltieS 
or  distresa,  bj  increasiDg  the  number  of  bankruplcios,  Increased, 
uader  the  old  gysleiu  of  equity,  Ihe  emolumeDts  of  the  Chancellor, 
Dearly  half  hia  profits  accruing  from  that  source.  It  viaa  lbs  same 
with  lord  Stowell,  who  was  intetesteil  to  Ihe  amount  of  £8,000 
a-year  id  the  coatinuance  of  Ihe  war,  his  emoluments  in  peace  being 
only  £3000  a-year.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  impute  to  these 
individuals  that  they  prostituted  the  greiit  power  they  possessed, 
dqrini!  the  lale  reigns,  to  the  i^ncouragcmenl  of  war,  fur  ihe  salte  of 
official  gain.  It  is  inconceivable,  thai  any  men,  with  their  eyes 
□pen,  would  art  so  base  and  detestable  a  part;  yel,  as  lord 
ItrouRham  has  rooal  justly  reniaiketl,  on  Uiis  very  subject,  "  that 
human  frailly  opeTHIes  ao,  that  wilbuut  stating  to  ourselves  the 
puinig  we  are  erring  upon,  onr  interests  worlc  upon  us  unknowD  to 
ourselves."  The  civil  and  judicial,  and,  in  short,  all  the  governiog 
Bulhorilies  of  the  slate,  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  French  war;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  we  have  iccn,  was 
enriched  by  hostilities.  Even  the  sovereign  had  a  direct  motive  of 
the  same  sort,  in  the  stale  of  Ihe  law  respecting  droits  of  the  Crown 
and  of  Admiralty ;  and  thoDgb  it  is  improbable  any  prince,  in 
modem  times,  can  be  swayed  by  such  a  consideration,  yel  it  is  well 
known  Ihal  Charles  the  Mecond  plunged  the  nation  into  a  most 
shameful  war  with  Holland,  for  the  sake  of  the  droits  of  Admiralty, 
upon  tiM'  capture  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.  Both  the  govemmeot  and 
judicial  administration  must  surely  need  reform,  which  admits  the 
wurking  of  such  inlereal-begolten  motives  on  national  affairs. 

Stracey,  sir  Edward,  clerk  in  house  of  commons,  1830 

Council  to  cliairman  of  committeeB,  house  of  lords-*-* 

Strangford,  Mary,  dowager  viscountess,  pension  on  English 
civil  list,  1804     

Ditto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  tiM,  1809  •  •  • 
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Strangford,  viscount,  late  ambassador  to  Russia ^a** 

Strangford,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 797   ••••• 

Stratton,  lady .!&nily,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813   •••• 

A  sister  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.    Her  huslNUid  had  a  laige  te- 
tune,  and  got  through  it  all  in  a  few  years. 
Stratton,  J.  late  minister  to  Sweden  •••• •■ ••••• 

Strathmore,  lady  Ann,  pension'on  civil  list,  1828  ••• 

If  this  lady  be  the  wife  of  the  present  earl,  is  it  because  he  may 
be  always  in  difficulties,  that  the  pnblic  should  maintain  herf  If 
the  widow  of  the  late  lord,  it  is  more  reprehensible,  as  she  was 
married  just  in  his  dying  moments,  to  rob  his  heirs  of  rank  and 
fortune. 

Stuart,  sir  Simeon  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1822    •••• 

Stuart  H.  retired  allowance  as  clerk,  colonial  office,  1816  •••  • 

Secretary  and  registrar,  St. Lucia,  1803- •••• 

Stuart,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1784     • ••••■••••• 

Sullivan,  L.  deputy  secretary  at  war 

Sullivan,  I.  and  H.  Hobart,  pension  on  4)  per  cent,  dutiee,  1820 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  provost  marshal,  Jamaica  •••• ••••••• 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  sec.  registrar,  and  king's  receiver,  Demersra 
A  relation  of  the  earl  of  Bockinghamshire.    John  Sallivan, uncle 
of  the  earl,  is  a  commissioner  of  the  India  board,  and  another  SolUvaa 
is  member  of  the  council,  Madras. 

Sutherland,  R.  consul  at  Maracaibo   •••••••••••• 

Sutton,  right  hon.  C.  M.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  •  • 

Surtees,  William  Villiers,  late  commissioner  of  ba&kmpls,  and 

cursitor  for  Middlesex,  clerk  of  the  jurats,  and  filaier 

common  pleas,  1799   

For  loss  of  cursitorial  fees  in  18S0,  Mr.  Sartees  received  £lir8. 
He  is  a  relative  ofjohn  lord  Eldon,  see  page  SSI. 

Swinton,  Margaret,  Mary,  Isabel,  Ann,  and  Harriat,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1800   

Talbot,  Robert,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1793 

Cursitor  for  London  and  Middlesex,  jfor  loii  of/e€$*» 
Tapp,  John  W.  storekeeper,  Halifax,  1818   •  ■  •  •  • 

1st  lieutenant  invalid  artillery  (reduced  1819),  1800*« 

Tanner,  T.  clerk  of  ship's  entries,  customs** ••• 

Tarleton,  gen.  sir  B.  col.  8th  dragoons,  pay  and  emohimaitB*  • 

Governor  of  Berwick 

Pension  for  wounds     ••• 

Taunton,  sir  W.  £.  puisne  judge  of  the  court  of  king^s  bendi 
Taylor,  Ueut-gen.  sir  Herbert,  colonel  85th  foot  •  • 

Adjutant-general-  ••••••• •••    ••••••••• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1813  ••••••••• ••••• 

Private  sec.  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king    -••• 

Master  of  St.  Catharine's  hospital  ■•••••••••• 

Taylor,  gen.  the  hon  R.  col.  6th  dragoon  guards    • •••• 

Taylor,  sir  B.  clerk  of  the  signet,  1801 •••*•••. 

Late  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  1828    •••••• 
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Taylor,  T,  deputy  keeper  of  priyy  seal,  Dublin,  1829     

Clerk  in  chief  aeentary'it  office,  1 799 

Taylor,  T.  comptroller-general  of  customs 

Temple,  the  hon.  W.  secretary  of  embaBsy  at  St.  PeUreburpti 
TeDterdeii,  rt.hon.  lord,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 

Terrill,  W.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fond    • 

Tliackeray,  S.  assistant-solicitor,  customs   

Thomson,  T.  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland    ■* 

Deputy  clerk  register,  ditto    

Thomson,  W.  deputy  commisnary 'general,  half-pay,  1818   •  • 

ProthoDotary  of  Nova  Scolia  •• 

Thomson,  C.  Poulett,  M.P.  for  Dover,  trenauKr  of  (he  nnvy, 

and  vice-president  of  board  of  trade    

Thompson,  T.  solicitor  to  poat-offic«,  Ireland 

Tbomijorrow.  J .  chief  clerk  in  olGce  of  woods 

TTiornton,  J.  chairman  of  the  board  of  etanips    

Thornton,  W.  T.  clerk  of  the  securities,  e.iciso 

Thornton,  W.  C.  late  commissioner  of  hackney  coacties     •  •  ■  ■ 

Lii?utenant-govemor  of  Hull    •■. 

Aide-de-camp  to  the  king    

Pension  and  retired  milit;iry  allowance    

Thornton,  sir  E.  late  envoy  to  Portugal • .  •  • 

Thurlow,  rev.  Thomas,  late  patentee  for  ccecutioti  of  bankrupt- 
laws  ;  emolument  from  fees  on  comniussions,  writs 
of  supersedeas,  and  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  for 

the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1 A30 

Clerk    of    hanaper  in   chancery ;    emoluments   from 

Junp5,  182!),  to  Jnn.  5,  1830 

Tbete  judicial  liaecures  were  abolisbcil  uader  th«  Bnnkruptcj 
CuuiL  Act,  and  an  equiTiileDt  lileuiiDuily,  payable  out  of  bankrupl 
■iQecIs.  Knmteil  with  icTcrsion,  dd  Ibe  death  of  Mr.  Thurlow,  to 
U'.  11.  ].  SfoU,  »>d  of  lord  EldoD.  It  baa  been  ofteo  uriied  as  a 
[niuurable  trait  iu  the  Kngtish  coastitultou  tbal  it  allows  ibe  bum- 
btest  iailiTidual.poascBseil  of  merit,  to  aapire  to  Ibe  bigbest  reward* 
and  uflicesin  the  elate;  bullbis  ailvBiilagc  itiasuoii!  uicaiurecoua- 
lerbulaaccd  by  tlie  principle  niikh  permits  tliose  rewards  aad 
boHuura  to  be  bereditarilf  tianimltled  tu  desceadanls.  Oftbepiac- 
tical  working  uf  this  psrl  of  the  ayslem  Ibe  families  of  MarlborouKJi, 
NeUan,  and  Tbarlaw,  afford  slrikiag  ciamples.  The  founder  of  the 
Lunours  uf  the  loal,  il  is  well  known,  was  iLe  lord  cbaacellor  or  the 
aame,  and  dorinK  (he  abort  period  of  sixty  y eaia,  wilhia  which  it 
emerged  tiom  the  obscurity  of  a  Suffolk  parsonage,  it  baa  presenled 
some  very  lingular  iacongruities.  Lord  Chancellor  Thorlow.  whose 
father  was  the  rertur  of  AihSeld.  died  uuiuurried,  but  Dal  before 
he  had,  by  the  influrnce  of  hi«  office,  pushed  his  bioiber  Thoniai 
JDlo  the  rich  see  i>(  Durham.  This  Thomas  left  two  sons,  Edward, 
the  late  peer,  who  succeeded  Ibe  chancellor,  and  Thomas,  la  holy 
orders,  who  succeeded,  oa  the  death  uf  bis  brother,  ia  IBW,  to  the 
laluoble  revcrsiODS  mentiaaed  above.  The  cl dims  of  the  two 
nt'phewi  to  tlie  huDours  and  emoluments  of  their  uncle,  the  fitft 
Lord  Thurlow,  it  would  be  invidious  to  iovHligale.  Edward  is 
.2» 
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chiefly  known  from  having  married  MiM  BoUoa,  the  actress  tad 
from  having  been  an  unfortunate  aspirant  in  venie-iaeiring  \  tha 
fruits  of  his  marriage  were  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  If  bow 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  destined,  in  due  course,  to  foim  one  of  oor 
hereditary  legislators. 
Tiemey,  Geo.  secretary  of  legation,  Bararia  ••••••••*••••« 

Tieniey,  Mrs.  pension  on  civil  list,  1830    ••••»■•••• 

Widow  of  the  late  M.P.  for  Knaiesbonmgb,  and  who^  if  ia  nsad 
of  assistance,  ought  to  have  obtained  it  from  the  wealtty  baaksr. 
her  relative ;  or,  if  not  from  him.  from  the  duke  of  l>evoiisUi«  and 
other  party  connexions  of  her  husband.     But  arltloCTacy  is  the 
grave  of  Virtue.    The  rich  lords,  like  the  rich  clergy,  ittiMisod  In 
luxury  and  dissipation,  are  strangers  to  sympathy,  with  jbdifsace 
and  misfortune.  They  do  not  even  provide  for  the  destitata  of  their 
''  order,"  and  seldom  come  forward  to  support  any  work  of  utHI^ 
or  benevolence.    There  are  exceptions  among  the  nobility,  but  thfil 
is  the  general  character  of  the  corperoltea  ;  all  useful,  meritorioos. 
and  charitable  undertakings  are  planned,  supported,  and  eiacnlM 
by  the  middling  and  industrious  classes.    It  is  the  same  in  Inlafld, 
as  we  learn  from  the  parliamentary  report  of  the  sesaioa  of  18SS ; 
there  all  institutions  for  the  educatiofa  of  the  people,  aad  for  their 
relief  in  sickness  and  old  age,  have  been  established,  and  are  sap* 
ported,  not  by  the  absentee  landlords,  bishops,  and  phualisls^  btti 
by  the  farmer,  the  poor  tenantry,  and  tradesmes.    Bat  can  thsk* 
need  further  proof  of  the  vicious  nature  of  aristocracy  in  chuivh  and 
state,  than  the  deplorably  ignorant  and  destitute  state  of  oor  ani-^ 
cultural  poj^ulation  f  Of  the  one  hundred  ami  thirty-eigirt  wianS^ 
creatures  on  the  Berkshire  calendar,  only  twenty-five  coald  ipril^ 
and  only  thirty -seven  could  rettd;  yet,  in  ikca  of  this  evideaeo  of 
the  neglect  of  the  people  by  their  **  natural  protectors,''  Jnsthns 
Park,  Vaughan,  and  others  of  the  special  commissioners,  wonld  In- 
sinuate the  clergy  and  lords  of  the  soil  had  done  tkdt  dn^,  and  that 
the  risings  of  the  peasantry  did  not  proeeed  firoa  want  of  food  or 
want  of  education,  but  from  the  wicked  aMichinathins  of  — ^**Hiff 
writers,  itinerant  lecturers,  and  foreign  incendiariasi 
Tindal,  sir  N.  0.  chief  justice  of  comnum  pleas  •••••••••••• 

This  judge,  we  believe,  is  better  known  ror  preragativa  i— «**»gff 
and  supple  politics  than  as  a  high  Judicial  authority.  His  oopioas 
charge  to  the  Bristol  grand  Jury,  (Jan.  S,  16SS,)  was  alaguailj 
deficient  in  precision,  and  has  fonned  a  proper  sul^joctof  aniSMdvaiw 
sion.  The  two  chief  legal  dicta  of  sir  Nicholas  are  that  priasli 
persons  may  ana  themselves  for  the  suppression  of  riots;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  duties  imposed  on  the  dtiien  are  equally  oblifn* 
tory  on  the  soldier.  Both  these  positions  are  of  dangerous  appllo^ 
tion,  and  ought  to  have  been  laid  down  witUn  stricter  UbUi  thatt 
th^  were  by  chief  Justice  Tindal. 

A  prifMte  person,  we  conceive,  has  no  general  right  to  iateiftss  ia 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  A  constable,  for  the  maintenance  of  Iha 
peace,  may  call  in  the  aid  of  a  by-stander,  and  tiba  l^>«tandsr  la 
bound  to  assist  him ;  bat  no  private  person  has  authority  to 
an  offender,  without  tlie  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  for  any 
less  than/efoav.    All  riots  are  not  feUmimu.    Unless  twtk 

or  more  are  unlawfully  assembled,and  continue  together  eat 

being  commanded  by  a  magistrats  to  disperse,  tiiey  are  not  gnflly 
of  a  capital  ofence.  Should  any  private  poison  interfoto,  inihsat 
lawful  authority,  to  suppress  a  riotous  assemblage  of  a  lass  sggia> 
vated  description  than  tius^  we  apprehend  he  woud  hiasslf  bsooiiaa 
transgressor  of  the  law ;  and  if  he  armed  himself  with  any  dsiiftiiiw 
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wespoD,  as  a  eua.aod  (hervby  ocMnioni^d  the  death  of  an  iaditidaal, 
he  would  ba  guilt;  of  majulBUghtcr  at  Ibe  l«asl,  and  ptrbupi  murder- 
Similar  obligationd  and  restrainu  are  impoBed  on  the  tailllury,  A 
Midier  is  invested  with  nil  Ihp  righla  of  oilier  citizens,  and  ii  bound 
loalltheduUM  of  other  citizen*,  Burdelt  i.  AblvU :  gnuiled ;  but 
nothing  bcjond  this.  He  hna  du  gtaeral  right  to  interfere  for  the 
preserration  of  the  pcsce.  either  aa  citizen  or  soldier,  uolena  called 
u pan  go  to  do  by  lawful  autbority;  and  if  be  employ  Jtre-ornu  tc 
eappreas  a  riot  of  a  less  dangeroua  character,  and  under  otlier  ctr- 
GumstoDces  than  those  described  in  the  statute  1  Geo.  I.  c.  G.and 
thereby  occajiou  death,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  offeace 
known  to  the  law. 

Until  recently,  game-keepera  tliooght  they  had  a  right  to  c 
llre.arnH.  for  the  capture  of  poHcbera.  This  error  was  distiDCtly 
refuted  by  Mr,  JnsUce  Uayley,  (Lunccwfer  Auitti,  jUarch  2M,  1827,} 
who  expressly  stated  that  do  gamekeeper  had  a  right  to  carry  fire- 
tmns  fur  any  such  purpose,  uor  to  &re  at  any  poacher  whatever- 
No  proprietor  of  game  had  any  earthly  power  to  give  such  authority 
to  his  keeper,  mho  might  certainly  take  into  custody  any  puacher, 
but  it  was  at  his  peril  to  use  fire-arms. 

The  legal  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  U  nn  high,  and  the 
noecdote  related  of  him  ao  ap|)osile  to  our  subject,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  incorporating  it,  tliough  well  known,  and  has  appeared  in 
Tkt  Plain  Dtaltr,  and  other  Tehiclei  of  intelligence. 

"  There  happened,"  says  the  narrator,  "  in  the  lime  of  lliiM  chief 
justice,  a  riot  In  Holborn,  occasioned  by  on  abominable  practice 
then  prevailing,  of  decoying  young  persons,  of  botli  seies,  to  tbe 
plBaluUona.  The  pertoos  ao  decoyed  they  kept  prisnnerj  in  ■  house 
in  Holborn,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of  ahipplng  them  olT; 
which  being  discovered,  the  enraged  populace  were  going  to  pull 
down  the  house.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  Whileball,  a  party  of 
the  guards  were  commanded  to  mareh  to  the  place;  but  they  first 
sent  an  otiiccr  to  the  chief  justice,  to  acqaainl  him  with  the  design, 
and  to  dcfirc  him  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  attend  the  soldiers, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  belter  couuleuancc.  The  ollicer  having  de- 
livered bis  message.  Holt  said  to  him, '  Suppose  the  populace  should 
not  disperse  at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to  du  then  f '  '  Sir,' 
ansnered  the  officer, '  we  have  orders  to  lire  upon  them.'  '  Hare 
ymi,  mrf  replied  Holt,  'then  iakt  notice  of  whitt  Itay;\f  there  be 
one  man  killeit,  aud  you  are  Iried  btfore  ne,  I  ekali  take  tart  liol  jroii, 
uiid  rrery  loldter  tif  your  party,  ihall  be  )umged.'  '  Sir,'  added  he, 
'  go  bacit  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  acciuaint  them,  that  no  officer 
of  mine  shall  attend  soldiers ;  and  let  them  know,  at  the  same  time, 
IliattAf  iaici^tAisfciHg^saiarc  Mthbtexecniedbythe  neori;  these 
matters  belong  to  the  civil  power,  dud  (fON  hme  nothing  la  da  witli 
Ihcm.'  Upon  this,  the  chief  Jnslice,  ordering  his  tipitaies,  with  a 
few  ronstaLles,  to  attend  him,  went  bimsell'  in  person  to  tbe  place 
where  the  tumult  was  j  expostulated  with  the  mob  ;  assured  tbem 
that  justice  should  be  done  upon  the  persons  who  were  the  objects 
of  their  indignation  ;  and  thus  they  all  dispersed  quietly." 

Tighe.G.W.  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1815    

"nghe,  Charlotte,  pension  on  IrUh  ci»U  list,  1828 

TildeBloy,  Sophia,  penfiion  on  civil  liat,  1825 

Toinlins,  A.clerk,  Irish  revenue,  1817    

PrivBte  necretaiy  to  vice-treMurer,  1817 

Allowance  tor  index  to  jotirnals  hotise  of  lords 
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TomlioB,  sir  Thomas, counsel  to  chief  secretary,  1810  •••••• 

Counsel  to  treasurer  for  Irish  revenue #••••••• 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1825* • 

For  compiling  index  to  acts  relative  to  Ireland  •••••• 

Torrens,  R.  fourth  justice  in  common  pleas,  Ireland •  •  • 

Torrens,  dame  Sarah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820  ••••• 

Widow,  probably,  of  the  late  general  sir  H-Torrensy  a4iafaBt* 
general.    This  officer  was  most  fortunate  in  his  advancemeat,  awl  I 
held  high  situations ;  but  lired  so  extiaTagantiy  as  to  leave  his  fiuaily 
upon  the  public. 

Toole,  J.  deputy  commissary-general,  half-pay,  1817*** 

Pension  as  civil  auditor  of  Malta    ••• 

Townsend,  J.  S.  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland •• 

There  are  nice  pickingt  in  Judicial  offices  in  Ireland  as  well  as  In 
England  and  Scotland. 

Trafiord,  Trafford,  late  receiver  general  of  taxes,  Chester  •  •  •  • 
Whether  Ministers  intend  granting  retiring  pensions  to  the  late 
receiTcrs-general  we  are  uncertain,  and  for  this  reason  have  ossitted 
them  in  our  lAit,  The  receiverships  were  mostly  given  by  the 
Tories  to  their  thick  and  thin  supporters.  Trafford  iSy  if  we  "*^**^^^ 
not,  the  magistrate,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Haltoa  aad 
Parson  Hay,  who  immediately  after  received  the  valuable  lit iag  of 
Rochdale  from  the  late  Archbishop  Sutton,  directed  the  asemoiabla 
outrage  of  Manchester  in  the  year  1819. 

Trail,  rev.  Anthony,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1794* 

Trail,  Clarissa,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1809    •.«••• 

Treasure,  Elizabeth,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820  •••••• 

Trefusis,  hon.  C.  R.  commissioner  of  excise  ••• •••••• 

Trevor,  C.  solicitor  of  legacy  duties    • •• 

Trower,  J.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1830*  • 

Troy,  J.  J. collector  of  customs,  limerick • ••• 

Turner,  R.  deputy  surveyor  of  New  Forest,  18 15* 

Allowance  for  Parkhurst  Forest  ••••• 

Turner,  Sir  H.  governor  of  Bermuda •• 

Turner,  W.  envoy  extraordinary  in  Colombia •••••••• 

1  urton,  sir  Thomas,  clerk  of  juries,  common  pleas 

Turton,  W.  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery    ••• 

Tywll,  col.  baron,  private  secretary  to  lord  lieutenant*  «•••••• 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1813  •••••• 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1813«*«*«>«**« • 

His  brother,  the  late  lord,  was  in  the  army,  and  sMpwiadted  in 
the  Baltic  returning  from  St.  Petersburgh  with  despatches.  Why 
this  lord  has  got  two  pensions  ought  to  be  explained. 

Tyndale,  W. pension  on  civil  Hat,  1820 •• 

Tyton,  A.  retired  allowance  as  late  solicitor  to  the  cutt9m»»  • 
Pretty  well  this  for  a  retired  solicitor,  whose  salary  and  csMdn- 
ments  had  averaged,  perhaps,  £3000  or  £4000  per  annum.  All  the 
government  solicitors  and  assistant  sdieitors  would  bear  coasMer- 
able  reduction.  The  solicitor  of  the  treasury  has  retuiMd  Us 
emoluments  at  £2800  a  year,  of  customs  £3800,  of  ezdaa  ffffttt,  of 
stamps  £1200,  and  of  assessed  taxes  £1500. 
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Uuwin,  John,  senior  clerk  io  tlio  Treasury 

Ure,  Jamea,  comptroller  of  cuatoma,  Leith •■ •••• 

Utterson,  E.  V,  one  of  six  clerks  in  chftncery • 

As  the  nami!  implies  there  are  sl\  uf  theie  officeri  eiyoyiog 
inconiesof  I'llOOajearilhejare  linccuTiilB  and  their oflicu  mii^bt 
be  aboliBhetl  ivithout  delriiDent  to  the  public.  They  limre  so  little 
dot;  thai  llie  cUBlaui  of  tfaeiie  gentlemen  i>  to  divide  the  jem  iala 
«i  portiuns  of  tiFn  months  each,  and  the  alleadance  or  one  of  Ihem 
at  ■  time  u  enough.  Can  any  one  be  Eurpriied  at  tho  expenie  uf 
procepdin^  in  chancery,  Rhen  there  is  a  judge  with  £IS,onOa  jear, 
sinecures  worlh  t'l  1,000  per  Hnoum,  regiatmrs  with  £5000  income, 
masters  f'lOOO,  and  clerk*  irilh  aterage  incomes  uf  £1:100  and 
£1400  a  fear — and  all  these  greal  emolumenls.  or  nearly  so,  accru- 
ing fiom  fens  levied  on  the  nnfurtnnnle  auitor^widow,  orphan, 
lunatic,  or  bankrupt !  We  sny  nolhint;  of  [he  fleecinga  he  nnder- 
goei  in  the  Aoncrarjinnf,  refreshen,  cunsnltaliuna,  and  half-guinea 
"  moLionsofcourse,"  paid  to  counsel  i  nor  of  tlie  term -fees,  six-aad- 
eighl-penny  touches,  copy  charges,  and  court  attendancies  of  soliri- 

Usher,  Alicia,  Frances,  Margaret,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  civil 
list,  1827 

Udncy,  Martha,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    • 

Van  Spiegle,  A.  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury  •• 

Van  de  Spiegle,  Adolph,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1810  

Van  de  Spicule,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1810     

Vallancej,  CHtharine,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1790 

ValJaucey,  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  (;ivil  list,  1770    

A  poor  ivoman  was  recently  convicted  in  the  Melmpolis  of  de- 
frauding the  parish,  in  having  contlniied  lo  receive  the  gllowBDce  for 
the  maintcDance  of  a  natural  child  after  Its  death.  We  suspect 
similar  cajoilery  amuDK  the  slate  paupers.  It  is  hardly  likely  so 
mDuy  pensioners  should  be  alive  wliosi'  grants  are  dated  siitj  or 
seventy  years  back  ;  dead-weighl  and  annuity  people,  we  know, 
are  provBrbially  tenacious  of  vitality ;  still,  wo  trust  lord  Altborp 
'Will  make  inquiry  and  not  sulfcc  lo  be  added  to  our  other  grievances 
Id  this   matter,    liie  vexation   of  being  imposed   upon  by   abaulute 

Vallancey,  Isabella,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 823 

Vallancey,  Fanny,  pension  on  Irieh  civil  list,  1 820    

Vandeleur,  !ieut.-j;eti.  sir.  J.  O,  col.  14th  light  dragoons-  •  •  ■ 

Pension  for  wound-  ■•... 

Vandeleur,  T.  B.  fourth  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireland  -  ■ 

Vanderkiste,  F.  W.  comptroller  of  customs,  Cork 

Vaughan,  C.  R.  envoy  and  minister  plenipo.  at  Washington  •• 

Vaut;han,  sir  J.  haron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  -  ■  •  • 

Venatiles,  J .  junior  clerk  in  home  department,  1 803 

Private  secretary  in  home  department,  1823  • 

Receiver  of  the  eight  police  offices,  1 822 

Recoiver  of  tenths,  1827    

Verbeke,  J.  F.  deputy  commissary  genera],  half-pay,  1815  ■  ■ 

Consul  of  the  Netherlands • 
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Vcnoii,  lii  ChulM,  penaioB  oa  ctvil  liit,  1833    

Vernon,  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  lirt,  1763     

A  Eighl  .if  thU  fair  spia^ler  n  ould  DMdi  b*  fnli^rtai  to  wtali 
of  tbe  antique  I 

Vernon,  Joseph,  receiver  of  faei  in  tbe  tmnifj    •• 

VeBey,  Francis,  one  of  the  six  deikeinelwiicsry,  1811  •• 

Tie,  H.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  182S 

VilliefB,  G.  W.  F.  commissioner  of  customs 

Villjera,  T.  H.  secretary  to  the  Indiu  board    • 

ViviaOf  lieut.-gen.  Bir  R.  H.  col.    12ch  light  dngwoa,  M 
regimental  pay  and  emoluments  ••■•■•  ••••••  -• 

Commander  of  the  forces,  Inlaiid>>*>  ••••••  •••• 

Peuaioa  for  wounda--***"*  ••••••••••  •»•••■!• 

Virard,  J.  deputy  reg;iBtrar  baakrupt  court- ■■•  ■••••••••■ 

Vtwrd,  William,  secretary  of  bankrupts    ....•...••  >•*■ 

TVade,  MB.ry,  pensiun  on  Irish  civil  list,  1829    ••••••  .••• 

Wadman,  J.  first  under  clerk  tellers'  office ••••• 

Walker,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  18Q3<'>**<** 
Walker,  sir  P.  hereditary  usher  of  the  black  md,  Scotlnd 
Walpole,  Edward,  clerk  in  the  treasury  and 

to  chancellor  of  the  exchequer   ..••••••••! 

For  making  out  East- India  accounts  •••«*•■•< 
Walpole,  F.  junior  clerk  in  home  dopartment,  1811  ••■ 

Joint  distributor  of  military  commissions,  1817' 

Allowance  for  yeomanry  correspondence,  1830  ' 
Walton,  F.  clerk  foreign  department  post-office* •••  •*■ 

Walker,  J,  K,  cockel  writer,  customB    ■ 

Walker,  Thomas,  police Jn8tic«,  l^mbeth-Street    ••••' 

Ward,  R.  P.  late  clerk  in  ordnance    .....i 

Ward,  Jdin,  inspector  of  aliens  at  Dover  1825    

Collector  of  customs,  Dover    ■••--•••••••■*■ 

Ward,  E.  "M.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  DieBden>>*>< 
Ward,  Robert,  inspector  and  receiver  of  buna,  1815  ' 
Warde,  licut.-gen.  sir  H.  colonel  68th  font    •*••••  ••< 

Wardlow,  sir  W.  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1824  ••• 
Warrington,  H.  consul-general,  Tripoli*-        •••••••! 

Walford,  J.  G.  solicitor  to  the  board  of 

Warner,  A.  chief  judge,  Trinidad 

Warren,  C.  W.  clerk  6rat  class  in 

Wairen,  Mm,  Stuah,  Anne,  end  Rebecca,  peuioD  on  bUb 

cirillist,  1787,  each 

Wallace,  J.  collector  of  cusioms,  WalerfojJ • 

Wnlbeoff,  J.  superintendent  of  cinnamon  plantatitws- •  < 
Watson,  sir  F.  B.  master  of  his  majesty's  household    ■ 

Pension  on  civil  liEtj   IS27  

Watere,  John,  clerk  to  chief  justice  of  court  ofkii^e 
iiain&ee • ■•>.. 
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To  Teeg  are  otXeo  added  the  corruptive  agency  of  gnluitici,  w> 
that  when  aa  incuuie  atifci  tinm  Ibe  furmcr  it  is  iuirdl;  possible  lo 
Hx.  the  umouDl ;  depeDding,  too,  a  good  deal  oa  lite  cupidilj'  oi  li- 
beraJily  of  Ibe  fee-galberer.  We  nouder  who  this  Mr.  Waters 
cao  be,  and  what  can  be  the  nature  of  hia  duties  to  entitle  bim  to 
tax  the  king's  liegei,  auiog  (at  justice  in  the  bigbcst  court,  tii  the 
tune  of  £B1I)Q  psr  annum. 

Wstlington,  G.  prothonolary  of  court  oommon  pleas    

Wataon,  T.  clerk  to  clerk  of  the  rates,  cualoms    

Watts,  R.  clerk  of  a  road,  general  post  office  ••• 

lAte  clerk  io  tax-office    

Watts,  E.  consul  at  Carthageiia 

Webb,  W.  deputy  commissary-general,  haif.pny,  1822    •■-. 

commisBioner  for  valuation  of  houses,  Dublin    

Wedderburae,  sir  D.  deputy  postmaster-general,  Edinbut^h  >  • 
Welfit,  W.  late  commissioDer  of  bankrupts,  1801 

Cursitorof  court  of  chancery,   I814>> 

Wellesley,  marquis,  pension  from  iho  Easl-Indin  company   •• 

Lord  steward  of  the  household   

Late  joint  chief  remembrancer  of  court  of  excheijiier, 
Irelcuiil     • • 

The  Wellesleys  derire  a  |;reBt<>i  reieoue  fram  the  Uitet  than  Uy 
other  faniilj.  and  since  Mr.  Pitt  lirst  iutroducBJ  into  official  «di|i1o]'- 
menl  lord  Morningtog,  thsy  csnnot  hue  receired,  ia  granlB,  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  (inecnrcs,  lets  Ihao  two  taillloan  of  tlie  public 
money.     But  how  ran  we  complain  of  the  income  of  the  duke, 
of  his  brother,  iMth  eminent  for  tlielr  explviti;  while  there  i 
bishops  with  £Sin,DOO  or  £30,000  a  year,  ajul  Leg*j  sinecurlsti  with 
£10,000  or  £12,000  per  aoDUai !    The  following  piece  of  informa- 
tinn  appeared  in  the  Limerick  Ckrcit'cit: — The  marquis  W.  late 
viceroy  uf  Ireland,  has  stvtntif-iico  suDi,  all  provided  for  hy  tlie  pul>- 
lic."    The  ••  Hero  of  the  Eaet,"  as  tlie  coaquerer  of  Tippoo  Saib 
used  to  be  styled,  ha*  certainly  been  Ticeroy  of  Ireland,  but  the 
intelligence  cannot  refer  to  bim  ;  for,  thoagh  his  loTdship  lias  been 
Iw ice  married .  he  has  no  issue  by  eitherunion.     It  is,  we  know,  a 
very  general  complaint  that  scarcely  any  person  without  family 
influence  aud  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  can  obtain  a  situation  in  t' 
public  offices,  awing  to  tlic   numerons  illegiUmale  progeny  of  t 
"  order"  claiming  to  be  provided  for. 

Wellington,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800     

Wellington,  duke  of,  pensions  out  of  consolidated  fund    •  ■  ■ 

Constable  of  the  Tower 

Colonel  of  rifle  brigade .....•■> 

Colonel  of  1st  regiment  of  foot  guards ...•. 

Lord-warden  of  Cinque  porta  •■•• 

Interest  on  grants  by  parliament-  ■■• 

Some  oversight,  some  providential  •nitchaiet,  generally  brinp  the 
Kuilly  to  judgmeul.  The  overaigLt  of  Ibe  Wellington  miniatry 
waj  tlie  Kiag'a  speech,  and  the  commenla  thereapun  by  his  hisli- 
ncM  of  Waterloo.  The  Duke  has  since  attempted  to  qualify  the 
fatal  declaration  against  parliamenlary  reform,  by  dividini;  himself 
into  two  parts— one  miaiilfrial,  the  other  initiridiiaf,  and  holding  out 
a  hope  of  sumelhing  Iwttei  for  tha  future,  in  ca«e  of  a  itcinul  trial  of 
hii  ritic  talents.    But  it  Is  of  no  use  :  Ibe  objection  is  to  the  enl 
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mass — the  history  of  the  Dnke — his  connexions— Hm  past  deeds 
and  capabilities — the  foreign  and  domestic  proceedings  of  the  eon- 
federacj  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  his  foreign  policy  the  Duke  is  the  steadfast  partisan  of  the 
Tark,  Don  Miguel,  Ferdinand,  and  the  Holy  Ailianoe ;  in  his  do- 
mestic policy  he  belongs  to  the  Tory  faction ;  that  besotted  crew  eif 
plunderers,  possessed  of  neither  common  sense  nor  conmon  honesty, 
and  whose  demon  ascendancy  of  forty  years  has  entailed  on  the 
empire  all  its  calamities.  Agreeably  with  the  views  of  this  party 
the  Premier  had  prepared  to  open  the  Parliamentary  campaign* 
Retrenchment  was  to  proceed  no  further ;  the  principle  of  free-trade 
was  not  to  be  persisted  in ;  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  abore  aUt 
parliamentary  reform,  and  every  thing  new  or  novel  was  to  be  re- 
pudiated and  discountenanced.  Abroad  the  continental  system  was 
to  be  opheLd'-the  vile  treaties  of  1815  maintained  inviolate— and 
after  a  million  of  bajonets  had  been  silently  assembled  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Adige,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  forcibly 
re-established,  and  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen  subverted  by  another 
victory  of  Waterloo.  Such  was  the  train  of  mischief  laid  by  the 
Field  Marshal  I  one  hundred  millions  more  were  to  be  added  tu  the 
Debt — ^the  deadweight  doubled — and  Europe  deluged  with  blood, 
that  half-a-dozen  crowned  conspirators  mignt  be  guaranteed  in  their 
usurpations  over  the  liberties  of  the  human  race. 

And  what  averted  these  calamities  t  it  was  tks  9fMt  ^  CJbe 
PenfU  aeiing  on  tke  feoTM  of  parliameni.  Such  was  the  deep  aiid 
universal  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  the  royal  speech  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Duke,  that  we  are  not  sure  both  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  would  have  been  laid  in  the  dust,  had  not  the  preailer 
made  a  timely  retreat.  Perhaps  his  abdication  was  not  the  flMMt 
favourable  issue :  had  the  Captain  been  allowed  to  follow  np  his  BMd 
resolves,  it  is  probable,  from  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  continent, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  would  have  been  free  by  the  diaoom- 
fiture  of  their  tyrants  in  open  battle ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distaatp 
when  that  emancipation  will  be  effected  by  reason  and  exaapley 
which  the  insane  arrogance  of  despotism  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  Duke  being  naturally  shrewd  and  selfish, and  mostly  jndioioasia 
his  conduct,  it  is  surprising  how  he  could  adopt  such  a  mistaken  oonise 
of  proceeding.  Would  none  of  the  parasites,  pensioned  dowageif, 
and  demireps,  who  haunt  his  steps,  open  his  eyes?  Even  sir  tL 
Peel  might  have  told  him  England  is  not  in  the  state  it  was  in  ITHt 
— that  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  public  sentinlen^— 
that  an  individual  is  hardly  to  be  found  who  is  not  convinced  of  the 
blunders,  profligacy,  and  mis-government  of  the  last  half  centsry — 
and  that  all  classes— rich  and  poor— are  either  dismayed  by  the 
overwhelming  embarrassments  of  the  system  and  quiMcent  in  ils 
defence,  or  the  open  and  determined  partisans  of  its  thorough  refovoi. 
Under  such  altered  ciicumstances  what  a  brainless  prq|eet  to  think 
of  reviving  the  Pitt  system — resorting  to  Algerine  acts— appealing 
to  persons  of  property— and  coercing  the  entire  population,  the  most 
favourably  disposed  portion  of  which  is  resolved  to  be  nsairsl,  and 
all  the  rest  in  tierce  and  determined  opposition  1 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  inquiring  now  how  far  lord  Wellington 
participated  in  the  plans  of  the  miserable  Polignac.  The  wretched 
outcasts  would  not  have  sought  refuge  here  had  they  not  been  prsvi* 
ously  apprised  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  presided  over  the  pnbllo 
councils.  Subsequently  the  ex-  Premier  was  pleased  to  designate  the 
glorious  thne  dayn  a  '*  bad  example,**— an  oplnk>n,  no  donbt,  hn 
shares  in  common  with  prince  Mettemioh,  and  the  antocrat  ef  Rwisia*  I 
France  had  not  much  to  gain  by  her  immortal  triaaph ;  she  hnd  ■ 
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only  lo  defrnd,  not  lo  cooqaer  free  iimtilutions.  Her  first  rETolutiou 
had  sivi'pl  anay  an  opprcseive  titlie  system,  a  privileg«i  nublesse,  a 
feudal  gamp-tode,  and  H  plunderinfc  und  barberous  judicial  aiiniinis- 
MUua.  U'ould  lo  God  oar  revolution  of  IBUB  bad  done  us  mncli 
fai  at,  and  then  we  should  ddI  have  had  still  to  struggle  Ibroogh 
■he    AugEan    glable    of   aritlocratical,    legal,   and    ecclegia&lical 

We  Bhall  leave  Ihe  Duke  wilh  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  will  □ 
again  be  premier  of  Euglaod.    His  Idi^as  and  sentiments  arc  wholly 
alien  tu  tbe  Imppiuess  and  lihtrlies  of  Engliahmen,  and   He  vi    " 
believe  his  return  to  power  would  be  tbe  sl^al  for  a  Kcoeral  rt 
throu ghout' lb R  United  Kingdom. 

West,  Robert  E.  clerk  dead  letter  office,  Ireland,  1800  •■ 
Taxing  clerk  inland-office,   Ireland,    1 800 

West,   F.  N.  escrivans  to  the  court.  Trinidad 

West,  G.  clerk  in  treasury,  and   for  making-  special  payments 

Weston,  W.  Buire^or- general,  customs •• 

Weston,  J.  C.  coeket-writer,  ctiBtoms • 

WeBtmeath,  conntees  of,  by  act  of  parliament  (/riiA] 

Westraealh,  marchionesB  of,  lady  of  the  Queen's  bed-clinmber 

Pension  on  Irish  Hvi]  Ust,  1829...    

Tbo  Weslnieath  (Nognit)  family  have  been  singuiarly  uoforlunate 
in  matrimonial  engagements.  The  late  earl  of  Westmeath,  miuriEd 
for  a  Brat  wife  Marianne,  niecB  of  the  Brat  carl  ot  Clatc,  by  whom 
he  l*n  the  present  marquis  of  Weatmeatb.  This  marriago  bi  ' 
dissolved  bj  act  of  parliament  in  ITtW,  the  earl  married  In  the  ta\- 
loning  year  Eliubelh  Emily,  daughter  of  the  secoud  marqai*  of 
Drogheda.  Both  wives  we  l>elieve  sarrived  ttie  earl,  who  died  in 
ISI4,  and  we  are  uncertain  wheihei  the  countess  in  our  £.u[,  whose 
pension  is  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  is  tbe  lady  Marianne 
of  the  flrst  or  tbe  lady  Elisabeth  Emily  of  the  aecond  nuptialr. 
We  are  also  i);noranl  of  tbe  public  serTJces  performed  by  whicl 
the  counlesB  of  M'eslmeatb  became  entitled  lo  ber  pension.  Nor  ari. 
we  less  in  the  dark  in  respect  uf  the  senices  of  the  (narchiuness  of 

Weatmealh.     This  lady,  it  is  well-known,  obtained  her  pen 

through  one  of  these  brJllJant  coup  de  mains  of  the  Duke,  for  which 
he  is  as  famoos  about  court  as  in  the  field.  All  however  the  public 
knows  of  her  ladyalijp  u  that  she  is  sislfr  lo  the  marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  large  estates;  that  she  has  for  many  yeaii  been  on  bail 
terms  with  her  husband  ;  that  they  hsTB  parted  several  times  and 
again  lived  together,  and  not  long  since  the  marquis  instituted  n 
suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  for  (be  rMtiltilwa  afconj<'s'^rigUi.'  The 
msrcbloness,  il  appf^r^  has  obtained  an  appointment  n^ar  the 
person  of  the  queen,  which  ne  lake  to  be  a  way-lay  uf  the  field 
marshal,  that  concerns  the  Whigs  more  Uian  any  body  else  :  we 
verily  beticie  Oo  man  knows  belter  Iban  the  Duke  how  lo  post  his 
truupa — lake  up  a  position — dirow  up  entrenchments — and  prepare 
for  (Irfcnsive  or  olTensive  warfare  ;  and  we  never  knew  the  Captain 
to  be  oi.t- general  led  in  these  matters,  except  on  one  nccitsion,  when 
opposed  to  llie  chivalry  of  viscount  Combermere. 

Weir,  Dr.  John,  late  commissioiiet',  vicinal  ling-office 

Wharton,  HenrietU,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

Is  this  the  willow  uf  the  former  chairman  of  the  house  of  co?ii- 
mnni?  or  of  the  mnmber  for  Beverley  ■     A  job  in  either  case. 

Whitelow,  ElJnur,  penMoti  on  Iriab  civil  list,  18I3**> 
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White,  W.  D.  clerk  in  the  office  of  wooda  and  (antta,  18I0>< 

Receiver  of  i^Mwn  rents  in  London  and  Mtdileawi,  1887 
Whibnon,  col,  G  royal  engineers,  Malta  ••••••  •••••••••• 

"Whitmore,  T.  tecretary  to  the  boara  of  cUitoma 

Whittingham,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  liet,  1822    

Ii  tbis  tha  wife  of  gea«ral  W  bitting  ham,  who  b  oa  Oa  ataff  !■ 
India  t    IfM),  toobad. 

Whighaw,  J.  commUeioncT  of  audit     •• 

Wiimot,  Saiah  Ann  Eardly,  widow,  peDaion  on  dvil  liat,  1797 

Wickham,  It.  hun.  W.  late  miniater  to  Swiaa  CaatOM    

Wickham,  Qeaaor,  penuon  on  dril  lilt,  1803 •••** 

Wilson,  sir  C^orge,  muster  in  chancery  for  year  1830   • 

Wilson,  W,  principal  clerk  e/my -pay-office     •••    •••••••■• 

Wilaon,  Dr.  Isaac,  physician  to  Halsar- hospital 

Wilson,  Ann,  children  of,  pane  ion  on  civil  list,  1797 

Wilson,  Q.  allowance  as  late  comnuMioner  of  cnatoiu   ••••••, 

Wilaon,  R.  laU  commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  1802 

Cnmtor  for  London  and  Middlesex,  1633 

Wikoo,  nia|or.-gen,  W.-col.  commandant  I4th  royal  aitOUcj 
Wilkin,  John,  receiTer  of  crown  rente  in  Wales,  1819 

IaU  receiver  of  duties  on  offices  and  pensions,  1811  •  • 
WtltinsoQ,  Robert,  clerk  in  war  office,  1802 

Compiler  of  army  liatt,  1808 

Joint  collector  of  fees  on  militwj  coiMniaakma,  1808  •  • 

Wilkinson,  E.  clerk  of  the  affidavits,  customs*--** 

Willis,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791      

Wilkins,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  lUt,  1800 

Wilkio,  DaTid,  limner  to  the  kin^  of  Scotland,  18S3     ••.... 

Wiico\,  Elirahi-th,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821     

Willinm^mi.  D.  U^r-l  of  w.^^i."i..  S™tl™d   

Williamson,  John  S.  col  royal  artillery,  1825 

Superintendent  of  n^  militaiy  repoaitorj,  1838  •  •  •  • 

Allowance  for  one  servant .... 

Williams,  C.  nortliem  clerk  in  the  aecTetarj'a  office,  «ustotus 

Comptroller  of  tile  housckeepi^r'e  accounts  •  •   • 

Williams,  John,  M.  P.  for  Winchilsea;  queen's  attoraey-gaa. 

Williams,  C.  F.  commissioner  bankrupt-court    

Williams,  K.  J.  clerk  to  receiver  of  custom  duties,  ootwarda*  • 

Williams,  rev.  J   P  rector  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica    

Willimott,  R.  distributor  of  atampa,  exciae *. 

ReoeiTer'^nerBl  post-office  •  •     • 

WilUmot,  W.  receiver  of  wine  and  plantation  dntiea,  castoma 

Wiilimotl,  T  S.  vice-consul  awl  pro-consul  at  lima 

Williniot^  T.  collector  of  customs    

Willimot,  Mtiry.  pension  on  civil  lilt,  1827    

Willoughbv,  Harriei,  peaaion  on  civil  liat,  1S06     •• 

Willonghby,  T.  E.  it^tnr-general  of  ahipfing •.... 
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Wilde,  sir  J.  chief  justice.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

WJQgfield,  W.  mflster  in  chancery  for  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1830 
1'hc  maatErahips  an?  tea  in  nnmber,  aod  in  the  glfl  of  the  lord 
chaocellor.  Tbe  AaXiea  of  (he  inaB(er»  are  to  receive  affidaitlU,  and 
eittmine  bccdudis,  and  other  matlera  referred  to  tbem  bf  the  equity 
jndges  \  Ihey  are  aUa  the  messentceTB  of  the  honie  of  lords,  in  com- 
nnnicating  witb  tlie  comnions.  Some  of  tbe  dattes  of  theRc  oRicen 
are  of  Ihe  first  imporlance,  but,  like  every  IhiaR  else  ia  chancer]', 
have  beeu,  bitherlo,  discbarged  in  the  vrorat  posaibln  niaoTier  for 
the  convenience  of  auiloTB.  In  the  reign  of  Chnrlea  II.  tlie  mnaterB 
sat  from  aevea  in  Uie  momiag  till  twelve,  and  asain  from  tvio  till 
six  in  the  attcrnoun  ;  being  nine  hours  each  da^  la  ISIG  tliey  lul 
from  ten  to  Ihree,  and  from  »i\  lo  eight,  being  ^ven  hours  j  but  at 
preient  the  average  time  ia  lean  than  live  hours  a  day.  As  (be  hours 
of  attendance  have  decreased,  in  similar  inverse  proportion  the 
emolunents  have  increased.  In  ITB8,  the  average,  for  fifteen  yeara 
preceding,  gave  to  Ihe  masters  a  lalarj  of  £I61E  to  the  highest,  and 
to  Ihe  lowest  £!F70.  The  average  of  the  followiog  nineteen  y< 
gave  to  the  highest  paid  master  £1014,  and  to  the  smaller  i 
£1060.  Tbe  average  at  preaent  is  from  £t&M  to  £1500  per  ann 
Their  chief  clerks  have  undergone  correijionding  increase  in  re 
Deration,  and  realize  about  £1400  per  annum.  The  aliusea  in 
icaster'a  offices  are  manifotd,  but  as  lord  Rrou|;ham  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  introduce  a  legialalive  measnre  for  Ihir  removal 
we  forbear  to  enuioerale  Ihem.  One  grievance,  however,  is  tt 
oppressive  on  suitors,  that  vtc  cannot  help  noticing  it.  Tbe  practici 
is  to  issue  hourly  warrants  ;  in  consequence  of  which  tbe  parties  an 
put  to  the  expense  of  paying  counsel  and  attorneys  for  attending 
hourly  to  no  purpose,  Thus,  suppose  the  master  has  four  cases  to 
hear,  ho  appoints  four  separate  hours,  each  hour  to  be  appropriated 
Id  a  case,  which,  if  unfinished,  is  postponed  to  ■  future  day,  and 
this,  thnash  it  is  previously  known  that  any  one  of  the  cases  would 
occupy  the  whole  four  hours. 

Wittwer,  T.  N,  allowance  as  late  accountant  to  India  Board ■• 
Accountant  between  public  and  E.  I.  Company 

Wiseman,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 825    

Winning,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  liat,  1 808 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  groom  of  the  stole    

Here  ia  another  of  those  courtly  offices,  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, RUi^mcnting  nnnecesanrily  Ibe  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 
It  ia  not  aufflcleni  to  aay  these  costly  appendages  are  essential  to 
support  the  royal  dignity.  The  dignity  of  the  crown  is  a  senat 
sound,  unless  timding  to  increase  the  respect  and  veneration  of  Ihe 
jwople;  impoverished  by  aristocratic  wars  and  misgovern laent,  ne 
are  disable  J,  if  otherwise  inclined,  from  supporting  the  gewgaws 
of  royally  :  and  the  less  wc  have  of  them,  the  more  estimable  the 
kingly  office  will  appear  in  popular  estimation.  Milton  says,  "  the 
very  trapping*  of  monarchy  cost  more  than  tbe  whole  estahiishnMnl 
of  the  most  costly  republics."  The  nearer  we  approximate  regality 
til  the  simplicity  of  republican  institutions,  the  more  permanent  nnil 
CDinmanding  will  be  its  influence.  We  would  neither  deprive 
royally,  nor  any  pnblic  office,  of  due  respecl  arid  support,  hut  we 
would  abridKB  every  useless  eapendilurc,  which  only  promotes  tbe 
corruption  of  politicians  and  courtiers.  To  what  public  purport,  or 
private  grnllGcnlion  of  Ihe  king,  are  the  iifliccs  of  groom  of  the  stok', 
master  of  Ihe  hawks,  muter  of  tlie  buck-hound*,  master  of  the 
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hone,  or  ffrooms  and  lords  of  the  bedchamber  f  These  are  menial 
offices,  and  unbecoming  the  dijcnity  of  noblemen,  if  endowed  with 
the  genuine  feelings  of  nobility.  At  best>  they  have  senred  only  to 
purchase  the  support  of  some  needy  boroughmonger,  or  provide  for 
some  low  parasite,  or  ruined  aristocrat. 
Wood,  major-gen.  sir  G.  major-general,  unattached  •••••••• 

Pension  for  services    • • • 

Wood,  R.  R.  clerk,  secretary  of  state's  office  •••••••••••••• 

Naval  officer,  Grenada    ••  •••• 

Late  vendu- master,  Malta   • .••••.••••••.. 

Woodford,  C.  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury  ••••• 

Woodroffe,  Wm.  associate  to  chief  justice,  common  pleu  •  •  •  • 
Woolley,  capt  Isaac,  late  deputy  chairman,  victualling  office  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds • 

Worthington,  T.  surveyor-general,  customs    ••• ••• 

Wray^  Charles,  president  and  judge,  vice-admiralty.  Demerara 
Wray,  John,  receiver  of  new  metropolitan  police  establishment 

Wraxall,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793 •  • • 

Wright,  Alexander,  Alfred,  and  Caroline,  pension,  each,  on 

civil  list,  1827 

Wright,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Plymouth • 

Wulbier,  W.  R.  minute  clerk,  audit-office  ...•••••••• 

Pension  for  special  services • •• 

Clerk  for  paying  fees  on  passing  accounts,  1815    •••• 
Wul£F,  major-gen.  G.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery    •••••- 
Wyndham,  hon.  P.  C.  secretary  of  council,  remembrancer  of 
court  of  exchequer,  and  clerk  of  common  pleas,  Baibadoei 
Registrar  in  chancery,  and  clerk  of  the  patents,  Jamaica 
The  duties  of  the  hon.  Percy  Charles  Wyndham,  brother  of  lord 
Egremont,  ore  dischiirged  by  deputy  ;  the  emoluments  are  principally 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who  are  twitched  up  for 
judicial  fees  in  the  same  fleecing  manner  that  suitors  for  Justice  are 
in  the  courts  of  the  Uoitdd  Kingdom. 

Wyldc,  John,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1796 

Wynford,  lord,  late  chief  justice  common  pleas  ••••••  •••••• 

Wynne,  Robert,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1805    •  •  • 

Wynne,  W.  commissioner  of  appeab,  Ireland 

Commissioner  of  inquiry,         ditto  •• •••••• 

Wynn,  H.  W.  W.  ^n-in-law  of  lord  Carringpton ;  enToy  and 

min.  plenipo.  at  Copenhagen   •••••••••••••• 

Wynyard,  gen.  H.  col.  46th  foot,  pay    ••••  •••••• 

Wynyard,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819 ••• 

Wyon,  Thomas,  chief  engraver,  mint-office     • •• 

Yates,  Jane,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1814      

Ditto,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794*  •  •  • 

Yonge,  dame,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1812 

Ditto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1804    •••••••••••• 

There  was  a  sir  George  Yonge  of  old  in  the  war-olBce,  but  from 
the  date  of  the  pension  she  cannot  well  be  his  widow. 
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Young,  J.  W.  protector  of  slaves,  DcmerBra • 

Yorka,  C.  P.  broiher  of  lord  Hanlwicke;    tellra  of  the  ex- 
chequer (sinecure)   • 

Zachary,  M.  cocket  writer,  cuitoms    


£-2000 

2700 


A  copious  inlroduction  lo  the  Place  and  Penaion  list  renders  un- 
necessan'  many  observations  at  the  conclusion.  We  might  have 
multiplied  notes,  but  made  a  point  of  passing  over  the  Grenvllles,  Sid- 
mouths,  and  other  individuals  already  sufficiently  known,  trhose  merits 
have  been  canvsssed  and  long  eince  settled  in  public  estimation,  Many 
names  illustrate  themselves,  others  by  juxta  poaition;  and  really  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  alpliabettcal  arrangement  has  been  the 
means  of  our  performing  a  task  very  usual  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year — that  of  assembling  families  together — from  the  royal  household, 
the  colonies,  courts  of  law,  army,  navy,  and  public  offices,  exhibiting; 
them  face  to  face,  their  incomes,  emoluments,  relationships,  and 
prospects. 

Our  List  has  one  striking  admntage  over  every  other  previously 
given  to  the  public.  All  the  individuals  enrolled  upon  it  are  living,  or 
were  living  within  a  few  months  of  the  period  of  publication.  From  it 
the  people  will  be  able  to  learn  who  receive  exorbitant  emoluments, 
and  the  amount  of  them  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  —civil, 
judicial,  naval,  and  roilitarj-.  Since  the  last  edition,  issued  within  the  pre- 
ceding twelvemonths,  many  names  have  disappeared  ihnmgh  death,  some 
few  have  voluntarily  resigned  their  annuiliea  ;  those  have  of  course 
been  omitted,  except  in  the  latter  case,  two  or  three  have  been  retained, 
purposely  to  remark  on  such  a  rare  example  of  disinterestedness. 

With  respect  to  the  pensions  generally,  though  their  claims  appear  at 
present  recognized  by  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  list,  we  apprehend 
they  will  ultimately  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  another  examination. 
There  are  some  deserving  objects,  hut  they  are  only  a  grain  of  sand  on 
the  sea-shore — the  mass  are  Coo  vile  for  description,  and  their  plunder- 
ings  must  speedily  have  an  end.  We  are  told,  intleed,  "  to  pause 
before  ue  plunge  noble  families  into  distress."  But  if  noble  familiea 
can  only  maintain  their  nobility  by  living  on  the  public,  perish  their 
Dobility.  Surely  tithes  and  corn-laws  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Order,  or.  if  they  bo  still  indigent,  let  them  appear  in  their 
proper  character,  and  not  assume  to  rank  above  other  paupera.  What 
claim  have  the  Mulgravos,  Manchesters,  Mansfielda,  Arbuthnots,  Gre- 
villes,  Courtenays,  Crokors,  Hcrriee,  and  Bathursts;  or  the  lady  Anna, 
Emilys,  Bettys,  and  Jennies,  of  any  titled  beg^r,  to  the  money  wrung 
from  the  labours  and  necessities  of  the  industrious  and  now  deeply  de- 
pressed people.  If  they  think  carriages  and  fine  clothee,  titles  and  fine 
houses,  essential  to  their  existence,  let  them  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
oHu  purses  ;  if  they  cannot  pay  for  them,  what  right  have  they  to  them? 
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or  what  right  have  they  to  make  the  people  pay  for  them  ?  The  whole 
afiiair  is  a  gross  insult  to  common  sense ;  and  those  silken  creatures,  and 
their  dandy  brothers,  etherial  and  exquisite  as  they  may  be,  must  do  like 
others,  earn  their  bread  by  honest  industry,  or  have  no  biead  to  eat. 
Noble  families  have  long  been  under  a  delusion,  and  seem  to  think  they 
have  a  hereditary  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense, 
whatever  be  their  improvidence,  folly,  or  worthlessness ;  but  they  must 
be  undeceived:— no  more  lordly  plunderings  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  corruption;  if  they  cannot  support  themselves  by  useful  services, 
they  must  descend  from  their  fictitious  rank  and  learn  the  duties  of  their 
proper  station  in  society.  They  will  gain  a  great  deal  by  the  change, 
lose  nothing  in  point  of  real  dignity,  or  perhi^  comfort ;  for  there  can 
be  no  dignity  not  founded  injustice,  nor  comfort  in  enjoying  the  rewards 
which  no  desert  has  required. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

PAST,    PRESENT,    AND   TO    COME. 


We  hare  reaerved  the  subject  of  this  chapter  to  the  last,  and  have 
been  much  at  a  loss  what  title  lo  give  the  obBervations  wo  are  about  U> 
Bubmit.  At  thia  moment  the  Reform  Bill,  for  the  third  lime,  ia  in  its 
last  stage  in  the  Houec  of  Commons,  and  we  are  just  on  the  eve,  as  we 
fervently  tniet,  of  the  birth  of  a  new  constitution.  Under  such  circum- 
■tancea  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  do,  aa  we  hare  of^a  done  lietore,  drag 
OUT  readers  through  the  ini<|iiitieg  of  the  Borough  System.  That  system 
i>  doomed,  and  wc  vill  not  believe  that  any  event  can  intervene  to  avert 
its  fate.  We  will  not  believe  there  is  any  peer  of  parliament,  however 
great  bis  prepoaaeBsioiis  agHiofll  reform  may  bo,  however  great  his  appre- 
hensioni  of  its  ultimate  infiUet ;  we  will  not  believe  there  is  any  man 
who  will  not  deem  it  a  Uks  evil  to  pass  the  Bill  thim  risk  the  fearful 
consequences  which  would  inevitably  result  from  opposinp  iho  two  con- 
stituted authoritirfi  of  the  stale,  supported  by  the  almost  uDanimoos 
power,  wealth,  and  in(elli);onrp  of  tlie  community.  We  ivili  tlicrefore 
consider  the  Reform  Bill  Ihc  law  of  the  land,  nnii  will  tlinm  bfliiiid  ua, 
as  a  portion  of  past  history,  the  abominations  it  entomb*,  Uke  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  IVidors,  the  oppresaions  of  Feudality,  and  the  cormptions 
of  Popery. 

Having  thus  denrcd  our  course  of  a  loathsome  nuisance,  ne  will  state 
the  chief  points  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  calling  attention.  I.  In 
order  to  dispose  of  some  popular  errors,  we  will  briefly  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  up  to  the  era  of  the  Reform  BilL  2.  Wo  will 
^ive  an  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Bill  to  the  national  wants,  and 
advert  to  the  principal  objections  ui^ed  against  it  by  its  two  clasaea  of 
antagonists — namely,  those  who  think  it  concodea  too  ranch,  and  thoae 
who  think  it  docs  not  concede  enough.  3.  And  laat,  we  will  endaaTour 
to  show  the  fiiCure  imprnvements  likely  to  he  effected  ia  the  country  by 
the  practical  operation  of  this  great  public  meainre.  Our  rewlers  need 
not  be  alarmed  from  the  general  import  of  tbeae  propoeitiona  we  are 
going  to  lead  them  into  any  dissertation  ;  we  shall  despatch  the  whoie 
in  a  verj-  few  pages,  our  aim  being  only  to  indicate  a  few  leading  pro- 
blems,—a  sort  of  landmarks,  which,  at  the  existing  crisis,  it  may  be 
useful  to  keep  in  mind.  As  we  deem  the  battle  won,  and  seek  not 
victor}-,  ue  shall  submit  our  remarks  in  that  spirit  of  truth,  candour, 
and  fairness,  in  which  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  receired. 
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1. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  UP  TO  THE  BEFORK  BILL. 

We  have  long  been  of  an  opinion  that  the  EngUsh  constitatioii  is  the 
result  of  successiye  improvements  advancing  with  the  increasing  intelli- 
fiance  of  the  people.*  It  is  a  tree  of  slow  but  magnificent  growth,  in 
which  decayed  parts  have  at  intervals  appeared,  and  beenpaitlj  ab- 
scinded, and  new  and  more  perfect  branches  engrafted.  Tliose  who 
entertain  a  different  opinion,  rely,  we  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  for  anthentic  intel- 
ligence, llie  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  institations,  and 
the  extent  of  popular  rights,  is  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
executive  government  may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power,  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  or  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  emergencies  of  the  moment ;  but  the  administntioii 
of  justice  is  that  permanent  and  wide-spread  divisions  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  toudies  all  the  members  of  society ;  and  accordingly  as 
their  rights  are  respected  or  violated  under  it,  we  may  inftr  the  ganeral 
existence  or  absence  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  Saxon  era.  We  are  not  aoeontoly  in- 
formed of  the  institutions  existing  at  this  remote  period,  but  it  is  certaiB 
they  were  those  of  a  nation  litUe  advanced  from  a  st^  of  barbarism. 
According  to  Mr.  Turner,  the  laws  ascribed  to  Alfred^  and  so  hi^j 
extolled,  comprised  the  decalogue  and  the  principal  provimoas  in  Mosaic 
legislation  contained  in  the  three  chapters  following  the  dacalogoc. 
However  applicable  such  a  code  may  have  been  to  the  Jews  and  Jiucn, 
it  could  not  have  been  well  suited  to  a  community  placed  undsr  widely 
different  circumstances.  The  existence  of  the  were  and  tlie  mwad  wSbsA 
further  testimony  of  the  rude  state  of  society  among  the  Anglo-SajBons : 
the  former  was  tiie  legal  value  of  a  man's  Ufe,  which  varied  according  to 
his  rank ;  the  latter  was  the  security  afforded  to  the  safety  of  the  boose, 
and  like  the  were  varied  with  the  nmk  of  the  party.  If  human  life  and 
property  were  thus  made  to  vary  in  value,  it  is  not  surprising  pefsooal 
estimation  varied  in  the  same  way :  thus  the  oath  of  a  twelve  hynd  man 
was  equivalent  to  the  oaths  of  six  churls.  With  such  uncouth  and  par- 
tial judicial  notions,  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  poorie  nmy 
be  easily  conceived.  It  was  that  of  mere  personal  sUveiy.  The  la- 
bouring classes  were  considered  the  property  of  their  masteiSt  and  at 
their  s^solute  disposal  as  much  as  the  cattie  on  their  estates*  Thsj 
might  put  them  in  bonds,  whip  them,  brand  them,  yoke  them  in  teams 
like  horses,  or  openly  sell  them  in  the  market  like  any  other  commoditj.f- 
This  state  of  society  continued  till  long  after  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  we  read  that  the  number  of  slaves  exported  to  Irslanl 
was  so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely  over-stocked ;  and  bam 
William  I.  to  that  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  bnt  what 


*  Macintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7B. 

t  Tarner*s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Sth  edit  v.  ilL  p.  OL. 
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sessed  an  English  slave, — the  spoil  of  (be  border  wars.*  It  wa*  only 
ia  the  year  )  1U2,  it  was  declared  in  the  great  council  of  tho  nation, 
held  at  Wes(miiiet«r,  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sdl  slares  openly  In  the 
market,  wbich  before  had  been  the  common  custom  of  the  country. 

The  state  of  society  described  is  obviously  that  existing  at  this  day  in 
the  islands  of  Dominica  and  Jamaica,  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people 
vcrc  no  Dioi«  in  the  enjoyment  of  ciril  r^hls  than  the  Negroes  of  the 
West  Imlies.  It  must  then  be  quit«  indefensible  ia  any  one  to  reccrt 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  or  to  a  period  long  subsequent,  fur  models 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  government. 

Let  us  advance  to  the  ent  of  Mayjta  Charla.  Tlie  concesaionfi  ex- 
torted by  the  barons  nt  Runnymedo  were  concessions  extorted  for  them- 
selves, not  the  people.  But  even  this  indicates  a  progression  in  society. 
Two  orders  at  least  in  the  stale  were  recognized,  namely,  the  king  and 
nobiitty,  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  their  respective  immunicios  by  a 
public  law  shows  a  growth  of  intelligence,  and  may  be  deemed,  perhaps, 
the  first  visible  germ  of  the  Constitution. 

From  the  reign  of  king  John,  to  that  of  ChatteB  I.  the  constitution 
underwent  no  decided  improvement ;  the  powers  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  consisted  were  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  were  not  fixetl  or 
materially  altered  byany  public  act.  Great  changes  however  had  taken 
place  among  the  people.  Vassalage  was  entirely  extirpated ;  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  been  introduced  and  flourished;  comforts  and 
luxuries  unknown  to  preceding  ages  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
ranks.  But  what  most  distinguished  this  interval  wa«  tbe  growth  uf  an 
entirely  new  ordei  of  vast  power  and  influence  who  claimed  for  the  flret 
time  a  share  in  political  government — namely,  the  MiDnLG  classbs; 
consisting  of  the  smaller  freeholders  and  copyhi>lderslivingin  the  county, 
and  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  retailers  re:>ideiit  in  cities  and 
towns.  These,  hitherto  unknown  »s  an  independent  caiit,  had  fi;raduitlly 
anil  almost  imperceptibly  become  infiuontiul  enough  to  conlcst  thi^  prero- 
gatives of  the  monarch  in  tlie  legislature — make  war  upon  him— and,  after 
beating  him  and  his  feudal  chivalry  in  open  battle,  consolidate  all  au- 
thority in  themselves.  But  their  day  had  not  yet  come.  They  con- 
quered, but  knew  not  how  to  preserve  their  conquest.  Political  know- 
ledge was  not  sufficiently  diffused  to  enable  them  to  frame  and  maintain 
a  system  of  government,  greatly  superior  to  that  which  previously  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  state  fell  back  into  the  hands 
of  its  former  possessors.  The  new  influence,  however,  maiufested  in  this 
great  stru^le  was  never  lost ;  though  the  political  power  reverted  to  the 
King  and  Aristocracy,  a  vast  influence  was  ever  after  exercised  overpublic 
affairs  by  the  middling  classes ;  and  we  consider  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  nothing  more  than  an  open  and  constitutional  recognition  of  that 
authority  in  the  body  of  the  People,  which,  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  has  never  ceased  to  be  indirectly,  though  often  inefficiently,  exercised 
over  tho  national  government, 

■  Sir  Frederick  Ed«a's  Hinlotjr  anhe  Poor,  p.  T. 
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In  thiM  sketch  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  rite  of  the  IIousb  or 
Commons.  The  fact  is,  we  consider  the  House  of  Commoiu  had 
hardly  hegun  to  exist  for  any  useful  purpose,  till  a  short  tinae  antarior 
to  the  Ci?il  Wars  of  the  commonwealth.  What  was  the  cooatitotHm  of 
this  hody  previously?  Why,  it  was  an  assemblage  of  persona,  anm- 
moned  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of  the  sheriff,  to  raiaa  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  public  treasury,  by  taxing  themaelfas  and  consti- 
tuents.  It  was  not  a  legislative  assembly,  in  any  proper  sense  of  tha  lanit 
any  more — perhaps  not  so  much — than  the  Court  of  Star  Ghambar,  or 
High  Commission.  It  was  a  meeting  of  deputiee  to  aneaa  aida  and 
scutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of  tha  royal  aatlioritj 
to  be  exercised  by  the  summary  process  of  edict  and  proclatmatiam^  not 
by  mean  burgesses,  the  delegates  of  mushroom  towns,  who  it  ia  tnw 
might  have  money  to  spare  for  princely  extravagance— tha  prodoea  of 
their  industry — but  whom  it  was  assumed  had  not  intalleeta  anffirieatly 
refined  for  the  high  task  o£  legislation,  though  they  migfat  ba  Igrsat 
adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  felt-hats,  hose,  and  woollen  doths !  So  little 
did  the  M.  P.s  of  those  days  value  the  representative  function  that  they 
considered  it  a  task  imposed,  not  an  honour  conferred,  and  actually  re- 
ceived wages  for  the  discharge  of  so  unpleasant  a  dnty.*  All  aorta 
of  evasions  were  practised  to  avoid  sending  repreeentatifaa  to  paiUamant ; 
some  boroughs  pleaded  poverty,  others  their  insignificance,  and  tha 
honourable  members  were  almost  constrained  by  force  to  appear  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  or  other  place  of  royal  residence*  The  wiiale 
proceeding  was  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  hy  atom. 
The  victorious  general  calls  together  the  principal  iidiabitma,  not  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  town,  but  to  detennina  how  great 
a  sum  they  can  raise  to  save  themselves  from  pillage.  It  waa  tha  aana 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  continued  till  the  advai^  of  Hamp- 
den, P3rm,  HoUis,  Eliot,  and  other  master  minds,  dainied  for  tha  third 
estate  a  nobler  and  more  independent  vocation. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  is  an  unvarnished  representation  of  tha  canatitn- 
tional  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  up  to  a  compaiatifaly  recent 
period ;  and  for  its  truth  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  reeoDectioiia  of 
those  who  have  even  cursorily  studied  the  histories  of  Heaff  VIII.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  notions  of  prerogative  enteilaiaed  by  the 
princes  of  the  Stuart  race.  The  English  government  for  a  long  pariad 
was  a  despotism,  occasionally  checked  and  controlled  by  tha  dngy  and 
nobility ;  but  though  its  arbitrary  powers  were  often  and  bravalj  dispalad, 
no  permanent  coostitu  tional  barrier  was  erected  against  tiiam,  till  tha 
next  great  era  of  our  history,  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Tho  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  was  a  great  achievement  in  fovaor  of 
constitutional  government ;  but  it  left  the  industrioua  ordan  in  Ihair 
former  state  as  to  the  exercise  of  political  power.  Tha  limita  af  Aa 
royal  prerogatives  were  defined,  and  the  basis  of  public  freedom  dactared 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  it  failed  to  confer  the  great  deaideratnm  of 

*  Allen*«  ithort  Histury  of  llic  House  of  CcMninoas,  p.  IS. 
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the  period — n  Byntem  of  represcDtntion  commensurate  with  the  niig- 
mented  wealth  and  intollig^nce  of  tlie  conimuuit)'.  The  classes  who 
chiefly  profited  by  thu  revolutiuo  were  tlie  Clergy  and  Aristocracy.  The 
tefornicd  church  was  in  lino^r  from  the  revivnl  of  popeiy ;  the  aristo- 
cracy from  both  popery  and  prerogative  :  the  two  interests  in  jeopardy 
united  for  their  commou  security  and  obtained  it.  From  tlie  despotism 
of  the  monarch  the  people  fell  under  the  despolifin  nf  an  Oligarchy, 
divided  into  two  foctions^equally  corrupt  and  Invctcrably  luislile  to  eni^h 
other.  Though  their  profesijong  were  different,  tlieir  practice  was  the 
lanie,  nnd  neither  pnrty,  nlien  circumstances  guve  them  aa  naccndency, 
pursued  measures  for  the  general  advantage.  Abroad,  the  country  waH 
inrolved  in  unceaain^,  unnecessary,  and  expensive  wars ;  while,  at 
home,  public  happiness  n-ns  a  mere  pretext,  the  emoluments  of  admini- 
stration being'  the  end  of  iheir  policy.  Gorerument  became  a  gime, 
played  at  by  the  rival  parties ;  the  king  being  the  occasional  umpire, 
and  the  people  the  prize! 

Tlie  chief  reason  wbicli  can  be  assigned,  for  the  people  remaining  so 
long  quiescent  under  such  a  defective  national  administration,  baa  been 
the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  result  of  their  own  unpatro- 
nized  energies.  During  two  centuries,  the  career  of  improvement  has 
been  steady  and  uniform;  each  reifrn  closed  with  an  aup^mentation  of 
wealth  nnd  koowled^ ;  but  in  this  increase  government  had  no  share. 
It  is  hardly  pussihlc  to  fix  on  any  period,  under  any  minister,  when  the 
spirit  of  improvement  was  fostered  by  government,  when  men  of 
genius  were  patronised,  or  when  any  anxiety  was  manifested  to  facilt- 
tal«  the  operations  of  industry,  by  abstaining  from  burdening  it  witii 
imposts.  On  the  contrary,  history  exhibits  only  the  virtues  of  the 
people  struggling  against  the  vices  of  power, — of  liberty  against  oppres- 
*i(in, — of  indusli-y  a^dinst  the  mpLicily  of  taxation, — of  truth  apalnst 
established  error.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  obstaclee,  the  country 
continued  to  tlourished  ;  but  its  prosperity  is  not  the  creation  of  a  day 
nor  a  century;  it  is  not  to  ba  dated  from  the  Revolution,  nor  the  reign 
of  Geoi^e  111.  nor  the  Pitt  system,  nor  any  other  system.  No;  it  is 
to  none  of  these  causes :  the  great  towns  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow,  have  not  emerged  into 
opulence  and  magniRceDce  under  the  favouring  auspices  of  any  of  these 
dt/natlies ;  their  growth  may  he  ascribed  to  the  people  themselves, 
who,  while  they  had  to  surmount  the  disadvantages  of  their  own  con- 
dition, had  to  contend  i^ainst  the  spirit  of  institutions  hostile  to  im- 
provement. 

How  little  government,  at  any  time,  has  been  identified  with  public 
prosperity  may  be  instanced  in  this.  The  worst  period  of  our  history 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  to  the  e:ipuUion 
of  James  II.  ;  it  was  a  period  remarkable  for  the  profligacy  of  the  Court, 
arbitrarj-  principles,  bigotry,  and  parliamentary  corruption;  yet  Mr. 
Hume  observes,  that  the  commerce  and  riches  of  England  never  en- 
creased  so  fast  as  during  that  time.* 

*  History  of  Logland,  vol.  viiL  p.  >t9. 
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In  the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  policy  of  govemmenf 
was  not  more  favourable  to  industr}'.  It  was  a  shameless  picture  of 
war  and  misrule ;  the  King  the  slave  of  faction,  the  People  of  fiscal 
extortion,  and  the  more  profession  of  patriotism  rendered  ridiculous  by 
the  profligacy  of  public  men.  Yet  even  this  vile  system  did  not  reprew 
the  energies  of  the  people  ;  the  country  flourished,  but  it  flourished  not 
in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  administration,  but  in  spite  of  tbeni. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  paradoxical,  it  demonstrated  no  natural  con- 
nexion between  bad  government  and  national  prosperity;  it  merely 
showed  tliat  the  seeds  of  improvement  may  be  so  powerful,  that  they 
will  triumph  over  the  most  defective  institutions. 

The  causes  of  public;  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  are 
too  ob\'ious  to  be  pointed  out.  On  the  accession  of  that  prince,  the 
country  was  in  the  full  tide  of  wealth  and  glory,  and  his  reign  was  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  impetus  it  had  previously  received.  TTie  gene- 
ral progress,  no  doubt,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  invention  of 
machinery :  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  doubling  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  industry,  gave  to  our  manufactures  an  unrivalled  supe- 
riority, which,  in  their  turn,  laid  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prospe- 
rity. In  all  this,  however,  government  did  not  participate :  indeed, 
the  contrast  between  the  struggling  energies  of  industry  and  the  vices  of 
power  was  remarkable  ;  while  the  people  were  acquiring  tuitkiHy  their 
Rulers  were  wasting  without.  It  was  a  singular  contest:  genius  and 
industry  ministering  to  the  calls  of  folly  and  prodigality.  The  result  is 
now^  before  us ;  and,  af^er  all  our  inventions,  toil,  and  enterprise,  wo 
find  ourselves  worse  situated  than  a  century  ago.  Instead  of  exhibit- 
ing an  unexampled  picture  of  real  opulence,  social  enjoyment,  and  gene- 
ral comfort,  we  are  a  woeful  spectacle  of  embarrassment  and  privation. 
The  first  was  the  portion  provided  by  the  Genius  of  the  people,  the  last 
is  the  evil  entiilcd  by  the  Demon  of  faction  and  misrule. 

Had  government  ever  directed  its  attention  to  the  intellectual  or 
physical  improvement  of  the  people,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
result.  Five  things  at  least  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
enlighteno<l  administration  : — First,  a  general  system  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ]>e()p!e,  founded,  not  on  any  system  of  religious  ex- 
clusion or  political  injustice,  but  on  social  utility.  Secondly,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  independently  of  tithe,  which  is  so  oppressive  on 
agriculture,  and  adapted  only  to  a  different  state  of  society.  Thinlly,  a 
more  simple  and  economical  nio<Ie  of  taxation,  embracing  an  abolition 
of  such  internal  dutit^s  its,  without  adding  proportionately  to  public 
revenue,  interfere  with  the  oper.itions  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Fourthly,  a  revision  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
IjU5tly,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  rest,  an  extension  of  the  basis 
of  representation,  so  as  to  embrace  the  power,  intellect,  and  property  of 
the  community. 

These  ameliorations  might  have  been  all  quietly  effected  within  the 
I;isf  century.  Instead,  however,  of  government  being  occupied  on  these 
truly  nution.il  objicU,  it  bus   beiu   :i   mere  arena  for  a  ristocratical  con- 
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tuDtion,  on  wliicli  thMo  pe«u<la-patrioU-~lhese  "  Great  Men,"  as  they 
me  BometuuDa  called,  the  Godolpliina,  the  ISoiDers,  the  Harleys.  the 
liolinghrokes,  the  Chathamg,  Foxes,  Burkes,  nDd  Pitts,  have  ilmplKycH 
(facir  eelftehnesfl  and  Rmbition,  their  want  of  real  patriotisni,  and  en- 
larged views  of  puhlic  justice  ami  happiness. 

We  have  ihus  nm  through  the  hiatorical  part  of  our  Bubjcct.  and 
brought  out  those  propoaitiona  whioh  mark  the  progress  of  the  Conistitii- 
tioa  at  different  ppocha;  it  onlj  remains  to  nliow  their  ap|ilicaIion  to 
the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform  in  progress  through  the 
Legislature. 

Our  first  inference  U,lliat  England  never  liad  a  constitution  in  which 
equality  of  civil  rights  and  equal  protection  to  all  interests  nerc  rorog- 
iii«ed  ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  such  a  model  of  guvemmcnt  in 
any  anterior  period  cjf  our  hiulorv. 

Secondly,  wo  infer,  tliatin  Kngland,  us  in  most  infant  communitiM, 
political  power  wax  originnllT  exorcised  by  a  single  person,  and  (hat  it 
was  afterwards  divided  between  the  monarch  and  nobility. 

Thirdly,  that  the  power  of  the  government  continued  to  be  exercised 
by  the  two  estates,  and  aInioAt  to  be  unqueslioued  by  any  autagonist 
claim  till  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  rise  into  importance  of 
ilie  Middle  ClasfMis  called  tor  a  new  partition  of  pohlical  authority  ;  that 
these  classes  succeeile<I  in  wresting  the  government  fmm  the  king  and 
nobility,  but  failed  to  retain  it,  and  that  they  also  failed  in  securing  a 
direct  share  in  the  gnvernment  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  :  but,  tliough 
excluded  on  both  these  occasions,  they  have  over  since  tlie  ^real  struggle 
in  the  sixteentli  century  succeeded  in  oxerciiiing  an  indirect  influence  on 
national  atTairs  by  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence — aided  by  the 
Press,  access  to  the  debates  of  the  I.egisiature,  and  a  fragment  of  popu- 
lar rcfiresentation  in  the  Houae  of  Commons. 

I'ourthly,  we  infer  that  the  period  has  arrived  when  th«  productive 
classes  can  no  longer  be  excluded  from  a  direct  share  in  the  constitU' 
tion ;  that  the  indirect  inSuence  they  have  hitherto  exercised  must  be 
converted  into  an  integral  and  operative  part  of  government;  and  that 
this  is  really  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Reform  Bill. 

Fifthly,  we  infer  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  this  change  is 
wholly  irresistible;  —  1.  Because  the  interests  to  be  benefited  and  en- 
frnnchised  by  it  so  gi-eatly  preponderate  over  the  minor  interests  bj 
which  it  can  be  opposed.  2.  Because  the  change  is  expedient  as  well 
as  just;  and  this  isshown  by  contrasting  the  past  history  of  the  pet^tle 
with  the  past  history  of  the  government :  for  while  tlie  latter  premnts  a 
I'ongcrie  of  abuse,  incongruities,  and  embarrassments,  the  results  of  the 
partial  interests  it  has  embodied ;  the  former  have  been  eminently  soc- 
ccsaful  in  all  their  pursuits,  and  have  only  been  retarded  in  their  pit^ren 
to  social  happiness  by  the  folly  and  incapacity  of  their  Rulers,  The  cm- 
I'lusion  is  manifest;  the  people  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  that 
jHilitical  |mwcr  for  which  experience  has  proved  them  qualified,  and  the 
Aristocracy  deprived  of  the  irresponsible  authority,  which  they  have 
jM;rvurted  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  aod  the  deUinwnt  of  the  nation. 
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II.    ADEQUACY     OF     THE     REFORM     BILL     TO    THE    WANTS    OF    THE 

NATION. 

Two  considerations  appear  to  have  principally  influenced  Ministere  in 
framing  the  Reform  Bill ;  first,  to  introduce  a  measure  commensurate 
with  the  wishes  of  sincere  and  rational  reformers ;  and,  secondly,  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which  should  not  involve  greater  changes  in  established 
institutions  than  were  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 
Had  they  introduced  a  measure  less  extensive  than  it  is,  it  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory — it  would,  certainly,  have  been  no  resting-place  — 
and  would  have  lefl  the  national  grievance  precisely  in  its  original 
state.  Had  they  introduced  a  measure  more  extensive,  it  would  have 
had  to  encounter  increased  opposition,  which  opposition,  though  it  could 
not  possibly  have  averted  an  etHcieut  parliamentary  reform,  might  have 
caused  its  postponement,  and,  in  the  inter\'ening  struggle,  involved  us  in 
those  internal  calamities  which  every  well-wbher  to  his  country  is 
anxious  to  avoid. 

With  great  ability  Ministers  have  pursued  a  medium  course ;  if  there  has 
been  any  leaning  contrar}'  to  popular  expectation  we  candidly  confess  it 
has  been  to  the  demociatic  rather  than  the  aristocratic  side,  and  for  this 
bent  the  people  will  know  how  to  be  thankful.  By  tho  extinction  of  the 
nomination  boroughs  they  have,  with  a  bold  and  dexterous  hand,  cut  out 
tiie  cancer  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  enfranchising  the  great  tou-Tis  they 
have  conceded  that  political  controul  to  the  people  which  every  intel- 
ligent community  oup:ht  to  possess  over  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  and  ou  whose  administration  their  happiness  so  greatly 
depends. 

Judicious  as  we  humbly  conceive  the  Reform  Bill  to  be,  happily  as  it 
has  steered  through  tlic  middle  passage,  well-adapted  as  it  is  to  the  times 
—to  the  expectations  it  has  to^^atisfy — the  interests  to  reconcile — and  tho 
projudices  to  conciliate  ;  still  it  has  failed  to  give  universal  satisfaction, 
and  is  opposed  by  two  opposite  and  very  different  classes  of  antagonists 
— by  one  class  who  conceive  the  Bill  concedes  too  mucht  and  by  another 
who  conceive  it  does  not  concede  enough.  We  shall  submit  a  few  ob- 
servations to  each  of  these  denominations,  not  in  the  vain  hope  that  wc 
can  add  to  their  pi-evious  knowledge,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  recal- 
ling- to  their  recollection  considerations  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  shew 
that  the  apprehensions  of  one  party  and  the  non-expectationt  of  the 
other  are  alike  unfounded,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 

Wc  shall  first  address  ourselves,  as  in  courtesy  bound  to  do,  to  my 
lords  Harrowby,  Wliarnclitre,  Wellington,  Winchilsca,  and  those  who 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  '*  Alarmists.**  We  may  premise  to 
these  noble  persons,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  an  evil, 
it  is  an  evil  wholly  unavoidable ;  we  have  reached  such  a  crisis  in 
national  affairs,  that  either  the  bill,  or  a  measure  equally  effective  with 
tlio  bill,  nmst  necessarily  be  passed,  and  that,  therefore,  it  behiyves 
them  to  submit  to  it,  as  one  of  these  dispensations  of  Providence  to 
u  iiich  wc  must  be  resigned,  howevur  painful  to  be  borne.     It  is  tni« 
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tliejr  may  flatter  thcmsolves  a  Diensvre  iees  perilous  would  have  done ; 
in  tliig  we  can  assure  them  tlioy  are  mJstakeD;  not  an  atom  leM  than 
the  bill  gives  would  liAve  saticfied  u»,  neither  vould  it  have  saiisliod  that 
nunicri>us  and  intlucntial  class  with  which  wc  conceive  we  hold  cum- 
munity  of  interest  and  sentimenf. 

But  the  f^at  spectre  which  haunts  the  imaginations  of  the  AlarnilHlA 
u  that  the  Bill  involves  consetjuences  of  direful  import,  that  it  is  only  the 
Grat  of  a  series  of  constitutional  changes,  which  will  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cesBJon,  and  ultimately  sweep  away  the  Order,  the  Throne,  the  Altar,  tmd 
even  property  itself.  These  are  dreadful  appreheitsions,  but  mure 
worthy  of  the  downgots  of  Grosvonor-Square  U>an  of  statesfflen  seated 
in  the  highest  chamber  of  leicislation.  What  the  people  of  England 
require  is  not  allemtion  in  the  frame  of  the  constitution,  nor  in  its  con- 
stituent part&  All  they  require  is  to  live  under  cheap  and  enlightened 
institutions — institutions  which  shall  preserve  them  from  unnecessary 
wars  ^institutions  which  shall  not  take  more  from  the  produce  of  indus- 
try, neither  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  nor  of  law,  nor  of  civil 
gnvemment,  than  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  administration  of  public 
affairs — institutions  which  sIihII  purge  off  the  foul  opprobrium  of  men 
claiming  honour  and  worship  from  tlieir  fellow  citizens,  though  holding 
lucrative  offic«s  without  employment,  and  pensions  witliout  desert — in- 
stitutions which  shall  not  be  supportod  by  the  offerings  of  want,  but  the 
n^dundonciea  of  the  rich —institutions,  in  short,  that  shall  assimilate 
with  the  altered  mind  and  altered  ciri:u instances  of  the  community.  It 
IS  not  the  form  of  the  government  the  people  wish  changed,  but  its 
better  admin istrntian ;  and  what  is  there  in  this,  we  ask,  that  any  just  or 
wise  man  need  to  dread  or  protest  against  ? 

The  apprehension  of  indeliDito  change  is  unwHrranloil  by  all  pro- 
viiius  experience.  The  coiintiy  luia  been  consiiiiilly  uniiprgoiiig  great 
changes  without  altering  the  sliiliis  iif  ilu-  Ari.-.iin-rai-_v.  Thi^  Hi  f'Drma- 
tion  was  a  great  change,  but  when  made  it  stopt,  and  did  not  subrert 
the  Peerage.  The  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  great  choi^ ; 
Ml  were  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  the 
KecnntI — the  revolution  of  1688 — tlie  Septennial  Act — the  Scotch  and 
Irinh  unions— the  publication  of  the  debates — the  Catholic  relief  act — 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies — the  rise  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  East-India  Company :  all  these  were  great  changes,  but  the  Ord«r 
hiilTctted  through  these  storms,  and  not  only  outlived  theiD,  but,  poai- 
lively,  attained  a  higher,  more  palmy,  and  enviable  state  of  exiatenos 
than  liefore.  'f'he  English  government  has  been  a  perpetual  meastmum 
of  changes.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  at  firal 
engrossed  all  political  authority  ;  he  afterwards  shared  it  with  the  clsiKy 
— ne^tt  with  the  nobility — next  with  the  House  of  Commons — next,  in- 
dircrlly,  with  the  middle  classes— and,  ultimately,  perhapa,  he  may  share 
it  with  the  labouring  classes,  when  circumstances  render  thero  sufficiently 
independent  and  intelligent  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  it;  and  tfaia 
last  we  deem  the  utmost  subdivision  and  diffusion  of  pcditical  power. 
In  all  this  effiu.x  there  is  nothing  aUrniog;  it  haa  been  tbe  work  of 
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two  thousand  years,  and  is  the  natural  progress  of  events  which  it  is 
vain  to  try  to  stop.  As  classes  rise  in  wealth  and  inU^ligence  they 
must  necessarily  be  incorporated  in  the  grovernnient.  There  is  no  help 
for  it ;  and  it  is  just  to  be  so.  But  because  men  seek  what  is  just 
and  useful,  are  we  to  infer  they  aim  at  something  further  ?  because  they 
seek  the  abolition  of  an  oppressive  and  impolitic  impost,  called  tit  he  ^  is 
it  to  be  inferred,  as  sir  11.  Peel  most  fatuously  insinuated,  they  seek 
the  abolition  of  rent  ?  The  boundary  which  mostly  limits  the  deniands 
of  mankind  is  the  just  and  expedient :  beyond  that,  it  is  against  the 
(general  feeling  of  human  nature  to  trespass. 

But  it  is  alleged  dangerous  opinions  are  abroad — opinions  menacing' 
the  security  of  property  and  all  social  institutions.  There  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Owen,  of  Tliomas  Paine,  of  Joseph  Spence,  of  Parson 
Irving,  and  the  *<  Lady  of  the  Rotunda."  This  is  all  true,  and  **  'tis  a 
a  pity  'tis  true/'  But  when  was  it  otherwise?  Men's  minds  hare 
bubbles  in  them  as  *'  the  earth  and  air  have."  In  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth  there  were  the  Levellers  and  Republicans,  there  were 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  and  Millennium  men,  who  thought  the  period 
had  arrived  when  Jesus  was  to  descend  and  reign  a  thousand  years. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  at  the  crisis  of  tran$ition,  we  are  about  to  undergo 
a  great  change ;  and  such  periods  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  the 
very  Carnival  of  conceits,  theoiies,  and  fancies.  But  does  any  sane 
person  believe  that  the  vast  rational  mass  of  English  society,  set  in  its 
solid  frame-work  of  a  thousand  years'  duration,  can  be  endangered  by 
such  puny  assailants  ?  We  shall  not  utter  another  word  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  have  the  renovated  constitution,  based  on  the  general  interest, 
and  all  the  system  mongers,  who  with  their  new-born  idea  vainly  think 
to  subvert  a  social  edifice  which,  with  its  habits  and  usages,  is  the  result 
of  ages  of  experience,  will  disappear  with  the  excitement  that  gave  them 
birth,  and  be  no  more  heard  of,  except  for  lire-side  laughter  ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  street,  much  less  alluded  to  in  the 
legislature. 

Having  trie<l  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Alarmists,  we  shall  next  turn  to 
the  honest  portion  of  the  radicals,  who  fancy  they  will  reap  no  bene- 
fit from  the  Reform  Bill,  by  its  not  including  Universal  Suffrage,  or  a 
sclicnic  of  suffrage  co-extensive  with  fixation,  which  last,  we  believe, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  M.P.  for  Preston,  and  which  in  this  land  of  im- 
I)ostd  would  give  the  franchise  to  ever}*  person  who  eats  and  drinks, 
whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult. 

Before  alludinir,  however,  to  the  Bill,  let  us  advert  to  the  general 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  elective  qualification  about  which 
extremely  vague  notions  are  entortnined.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and 
place,  and  circumstance,  not  of  theory.  A  right  of  suffrage  adapted 
to  France  or  the  United  States  may  be  unsuited  to  England.  In  no 
country  is  the  franchise  exercised  without  some  condition  being  an- 
nexed. In  America  the  slave- population,  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
ti(m  of  the  inhabitants,  is  entirely  excluded ;  and,  if  we  recollect  Mr. 
C'obbett  rightly,  in  none  of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  the  suffrage  ex- 
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ercised  iinncrotnpanied  nith  residence  or  olher  (junlificntion  in  tlie 
elector.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  b  ronclusive  argument  for 
the  niloption  of  a  similar  scheme  of  represeotation  in  the  Uniteil  King- 
dom. In  the  chetip  Riid  universnl  circulntion  of  newspapers — in  the 
independent  ctrcumBtancen  of  the  mdustrioui — &nd  in  the  Absence  of 
that  mass  of  vagrancy,  poverty,  nnd  destitution,  whirh  is  found  among 
ourselves,  the  Americans  powess  advitntag^s  for  the  exercise  of  political 
ffower  which  unhappily  do  not  exist  in  England, 

Take  another  illtiHtmtion  of  the  elective  qualiBeaCion,  in  wliich 
a  higher  ettuidard  of  suffrage  n-onld  be  sufficiently  protective  nf  tlie 
people  than  would  bo  adequste  to  the  same  purpose  in  England. 
In  France,  the  number  of  electors  amount  to  250,000  ;  but  the  elec- 
lora  who  returned  the  Chaniber  of  Deputise  of  1S30,  which  so 
nohly  williatood  the  encroachments  of  the  Bourbons,  did  not  e.tceed 
1^5,000.  In  England,  the  niimlier  of  electors  who  actually  voted  in 
the  (general  election  of  I8;)0,  has  been  estimated  at  87,000,  which 
exceeds  the  number  of  electors  in  Franc*  under  the  old  sj-atem  :  but 
mark  the  differenco  in  the  two  svsteme  of  representation.  What 
rliiss,  iiiletest,  or  sertion  of  society  do  the  Englieh  electors  represent  ? 
None,  not  a  single  social  element,  either  of  numbers,  intelligence,  or 
property.  Omitting  county  freebolderB  nod  metropolitan  electors, 
TiiRE&-ro<;ttTns  of  the  remaining  body  of  the  electore  of  England  are  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  lowest  State  of  indigence,  non- resident,  and 
the  hireling  tools  of  the  candidates.  Contrast  these  with  (he  condiliona 
under  which  the  French  constituency  exercise  their  suffrages.  First, 
the  ballot  excludes  corruption  and  intimidation ;  and  every  elector,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  may  be  supposed  to  vote  for  the  man  best 
((uniilied  to  edvance  the  geneml  interests:  hecan  have  no  other  motive  ; 
Iks  only  gro'imls  tor  ]irefL'rring  one  person  to  another  must  be  pu/rltc, 
not  personal  to  tiimself,  like  those  of  the  English  elector.  Secondly, 
the  French  electors  comprise  nearly  the  entire  proprietary  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  community ;  they  consist  of  householders,  retailers,  shop- 
keepers, and  of  the  classes  more  opulent  than  these  t  hence  they  embody, 
either  directly,  or  through  dependence  on  the  working  classes,  the  chief 
interests  of  the  community.  These  are  not  (be  only  points  of  contrast 
between  the  two  countries :  in  France  there  is  no  richly  endowed  Church 
nor  Aristocracy  to  make  head  ngainst ;  thep;  are  no  interests  like  the 
Dank,  or  the  East-ln<lia  company,  or  West-India  planters,  or  brewers, 
or  old  chartered  coi'porations  to  counterpoise.  The  constitution  of  so- 
ciety is  essentially  democratic ;  there  is  no  monied  aristocracy,  nor 
i;in[icd  interest :  having  no  primogeniture  or  entail  laws,  property  is 
more  equally  divided.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  much  smaller  body  of  electors 
in  France  would  adequately  represent  and  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
community,  than  would  be  adequate  (o  similar  purposes  in  England :  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  excellence  of  any  system  of  repre- 
Hcntation  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  hut  in  the  unbiassed 
and  iniclligcnt  exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  in  their  being  sufficiently 
Ruitierous  to  touch  on  and  constitute  a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of 
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every  social  interest.  After  duly  considering  these  points,  the  reader 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  different  results  presented  in  the 
liistor}'  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  Eng^lish  honse  of 
commons,  though  both  deriving  their  origin  from  an  elective  basis  of 
similar  extent,  but  differently  constituted,  differently  exercised,  and 
with  widely  different  interests  to  contend  against. 

The  examples  we  have  mentioned  of  America  and  France  must,  we 
ap]>relicnd,  demonstrate  that  the  elective  qualification  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  general  law,  but  must  be  governed  by  the  circumstances 
of  communities — the  division  of  praperty — the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
— and  the  independent  condition  of  the  people. 

So  far  ns  abstract  right  is  concerned,  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged 
why  every  one  should  not  share  in  the  making  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
amenable.  The  person  is  not  less  precious  than  property;  and  laws 
which  affect  the  security  of  the  former  are  certainly  not  less  important 
to  every  individual  than  those  which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  residence,  householdership,  nor  the  pa3rment  of 
taxes,  but  legal  responsibility  which  prescribes  the  strictly  equitable 
limit  to  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage. 

But  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  is  clearly  incompatible  with  any 
practicable  form  of  government :  it  would  entitle  all,  with  scarcely  any 
ex(*eption,  to  participate  in  let^islation,  it  would  embrace  females  as  well 
as  males  ;  all  minors  would  be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they 
were  judicially  responsible :  in  short,  none  would  be  disqualified,  except 
the  insane  and  infants  of  so  tender  age,  that  they  are  nnable  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong.  The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited 
scheme  of  suffrage,  no  one  can  seriously  contemplate.  Still,  if. we  are 
asked,  why  we  would  adopt  any  other  principle  of  exclusion;  why  dis- 
franchise women  in  preference  to  men,  or  minors  to  majors ;  why  we 
would  allow  a  person  to  vote  at  the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not 
at  twenty  or  eighteen ;  we  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  we  can 
only  give  one  reply,  namely,  that  expediency y  not  strict  justice,  dictates 
their  exclubion.  Universal  suffrage  is  as  much  governed  by  expediency 
as  any  other  scheme ;  for  in  this  plan  some  classes  are  excluded,  so  that 
the  difference  is  in  degree  not  in  principle. 

AVe  are  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  the  only  principle  by  which  poli- 
tical questions  must  be  invariably  decided.  They  must  be  determined, 
not  on  any  abstract  view  of  justice,  but  general  advantage.  It  is  not  by 
reverting  to  rights,  or,  more  correctly,  poiocrs  appertaining  to  man  in  a 
natural  state,  that  we  can  ascertain  his  civil  immunities ;  we  can  only 
look  to  the  general  good;  or,  as  Mr.  Bentiiam  significantly  terms  it, 
''  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  for  the  longest  period 
of  time." 

Upon  this  principle  we  exclude  minors  from  voting,  because  their 
interests  may  be  presumed  to  be  indentitied  with  those  of  their  parents ; 
we  exclude  females  from  voting,  because  their  interests  are  merged  in 
those  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  How  much  fkrther 
the  principle  of  exclusion  should  be  carried,  is  a  practical  question  only 
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—  one  of  utility,  not  theory.  Whether  the  right  of  suiFnige  shuulii  bo 
universal,  or  limited  to  houaelioldera,  or  to  rent-payers  of  £10  or  £11) 
A  jeur,  or  to  tho^e  aese»eed  to  the  poor-rsle,  or  direct  taxes,  is  a  ron- 
KJderation  which  must  be  decided  by  oaciirtBiaing  whii-h  would  be  most 
wjndncive  to  public  happiness.  The  end  of  just  government  is  the 
equitable  nnd  adequate  protection  of  all  interests ;  and  provided  this  is 
attained,  the  oliject  far  nhich  the  suffmgu  ia  exercised  becomes  nniply 
secured.  The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  labour  of  society :  anil 
il  IB  only  a  clntneily  contrived  social  roachioen.- — approaching  to  the 
orgaiiiaition  of  the  savage  stale — if  tt  demand  the  participation  aud  ox- 
eition  of  ererr  individual. 

This  we  think  is  sufficient  to  show  thnt  no  cooilition  of  suffrage  is  of 
universal  application,  and  adapted  to  all  liines  and  places.  For  further 
proof  we  may  inquire  what  would  bo  the  tendency  of  a  scheme  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  aided  by  the  hallot,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  would, 
evidently, revive  the  inquisition;  increase  and  perpetuate  the  dominalitin 
of  the  priesthood  ;  confirm  the  despotisms  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Fei-dinaud  ;  and  strengthen  all  interests  opposed  to  liberal  ideas,  to  the 
developement  of  internal  resources,  and  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Peninsula.  Universal  suffrage  and  tlie  ballot  would  operate  in  a 
similar  miutier  in  Ireland.  There  the  people  are  so  lamentably  igno- 
rant as  to  be  entirety  at  the  mercy  of  a  fanatical  priestliood,  who 
pillage  them  without  mercy,  under  the  pretext  of  saying  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead  !  The  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century — to  the  eternal  reproach  of  oor  Oligarchical  grovemment— is  a 
living  type  of  the  state  of  England  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  Aud 
what,  Vje  auk,  would  universal  suffrage  have  dohe  for  iis  at  that  era  ? 
Would  it  have  broken  the  power  of  the  monks,  or  of  the  feudul  barons  ? 
Certainly  not;  it  would  have  perpetuated  Tassalage ;  and  had  such  a 
regime  continued,  the  body  of  the  people  would  have  been  in  no  better 
condition  at  this  day  than  that  of  the  barbarians  of  Russia,  who,  like 
droves  of  cattle,  have  trodden  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  heroic  Poles. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general  tendency  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
we  may  he  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  practicability.  In  the1 
existing  state  of  opinion  it  would  be  wholly  unattainable  by  peaceable  \ 
means  ;  nothing  but  absolute  force,  nothing  short  of  a  convulsive  more- 
nient,  subversive  of  every  thing,  would  accomplish  it ;  and  then 
it  would  not  subsist  a  twelvemonth  without  leading  to  Anarchy  and  De»-  ', 
putism.  'llie  middling  classes,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  iixltspoeed  j 
lu  such  a  sweeping  measure ;  but  without  the  co-operation  of  th« 
middling  classes  no  political  reform  can  be  obtained.  In  France  tha 
encroachments  of  the  Bourbons  were  resisted,  and  they  were,  finally, 
expelled  from  the  soil  they  had  polluted,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
industrious  orders.  It  is  only  by  a  similar  united  effort  that  the  Church 
and  Aristocracy  of  ihia  country  can  be  successfully  resisted.  Wb«t 
nas  it  that  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  abortire  in  1817  and 
I  ^  1 S  ?  Upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  petitioners  prayed  for 
p^irliamcntary  reform  ,  yet  thia  numerical  array  w«s  powerlMa  of  eflect. 
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and  disappeared  like  water  on  a  sandy  bed.  The  cause  of  this  memo- 
niblc  failure  may  be  readily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not 
Kocondod  by  any  portion  of  the  proprietary ;  the  consequences  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  into  the  substance  of 
^«ociety  :  the  case  is  now  altered,  and  it  is  because  it  is  altered  that  the 
Boroughmongers  are  disposed  to  concession.  But  though  the  middling 
clai$ses  are  as  fully  bent  on  parliamentary  reform  as  any  other  section  of 
society,  it  is  such  a  reform  as  would  restore,  not  destroy. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  beg  to  inquire  whether  by  univenal 
suffrage  it  is  meant  the  floating  population  of  towns  should  be  eligible  to 
vote  ?  V^a<i:rants,  Irish  emigrants,  and  persons  of  that  description,  for 
instance.  We  apprehend  the  idea  has  not  been  sufficiently  analysed;  if 
it  had,  we  feel  convinced  a  scheme  so  indefinite  could  have  few  advocateSy 
except  among  such  mock  reformers  as  Harlequin  Sheridan,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  because  he  deemed  it 
utterly  unattainable,  and  an  excellent  device  for  creating  divisions,  by 
which  ever}'  plan  of  public  improvement  might  be  ridiculed  and  frustrated. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  a  more  limited  scheme  of  suffrage  are  prac- 
tical ;  they  are  that  such  limitation  renders  reform  attainable,  while  a 
more  indefinite  scheme  defeats  it;  and  the  fact  of  keeping  house  of  a 
certain  rental,  though  it  confers  no  natural  right,  indicates  a  cUiss  of 
])ersons  settled  in  life,  of  mature  age  and  fixed  abode,  and  that  such 
(]ualification  is  adequate  to  the  protection  of  all  interetUj  conciliates 
the  timid,  and  preserves  the  suffrage  itself  from  degradation.  Lastly, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  persons  are  not  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
on  the  ground  of  right,  on  the  pretext  that  they  have  no  stake,  no 
interest  in  the  countr}' ;  but  simply  because  the  exercise  of  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  themselves  and  the  community,  and  as  useless  as  two 
p(.*rKons  holding  a  pen  in  place  of  one. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage,  let  us  come  to  the  positive 
))enefits  likely  to  result  to  the  people  from  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  premise  we  do  not  anticipate  from  it  the  extirpation  of  all 
social  evils;  it  will  not  avert  the  calamities,  unhappily  so  frequent — of 
commercial  vicissitudes  and  unemployed  industry  and  capital;  these, 
and  other  difliculties  in  our  internal  state,  the  best  of  governments  can 
only  mitigate  when  aided  by  the  co-operative  intelligence  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  But  though  it  will  not  bring  down  the  golden  age,  it  will  accom- 
plish the  main  object  Reformers  have  been  anxious  to  attain. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  extinction  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  a 
mass  of  legislative  power  is  at  once  transferred  from  the  Aristocracy  to 
the  people.  This  is  a  positive  gain,  without  any  countervailing  loss. 
Not  a  paitidc  of  democracy  previously  existing  in  the  Constitution  is 
extinguished  by  the  Bill.  As  before  observed,  three -fourths  of  the 
voters  under  the  old  system  (leaving  out  the  Counties  and  Metropolis) 
were  of  the  working  classes;  they  will  continue  voters  under  the  new, 
and  less  exposed  to  bribery  and  intimidation.  Thus  there  is  an  addition 
without  subtraction  from  popular  power. 

An  entirely  new  influence  will  be  thrown  into  parliament — an  u 
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emanalinn^  from  the  poople  and  identified  nith  tVio  people  in  inlervst, 
soncimcnt,  and  opinion.  This  intiuence  will  not  bs  moaaured  tty  tlie 
additional  nuiiibor  of  mcmbt^rs  retiimed  for  the  metropolis  and  enfran- 
chised towns,  but  by  the  niiMses  of  population  they  will  repreEeul  and 
of  which  thej  will  be  the  orgnns  &nd  representatives.  The  ten-pound 
qiinlification  is  not  an  uniform  q aalih cation ;  it  is  one  thing'  in  luinilon 
and  LLuother  in  the  country;  but  both  in  London  and  the  country  it 
includes  the  working  elasaea,  or  those  chiefly  dependent  oo  tlie  workings 
classes.  On  whom  are  the  Middle  Ordets,  tlie  class  of  shopkeepers,  the 
butchers,  bakers,  hatters,  grocers,  inn-keepers,  and  alehouse- keepers 
chiefly  dependent?  Why,  on  the  working  people,  to  be  sure.  Their 
profits  accrue  more  from  wages  than  rents  or  tithe,  or  any  other  sonrce 
of  income.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen  wages  will  lessen  their  gainii; 
whatever  tends  to  impair  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ami  operative, 
will  impair  their  own.  They  will,  in  consequence,  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  under  nn  inflaence  favourable  to  the  poor,  not  to  the  rich. 
The  ten- pound  qualification  has  been  adopted  not  ns  a  test  of  property, 
r  but  of  Glnees  for  the  elective  function.  The  object  sought  was  not  to 
j  create  a  class  of  voters  representinjr  the  wealth  of  the  comnmuily,  but 
L  its  virtues,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit.  How  was  this  tube  done? 
It  was  impossible  to  do  in  this  case  as  is  done  in  sclioots  and  colleges — 
go  through  the  country  and  submit  every  individual  to  personal  exumi- 
natioii.  Some  external  sign — some  general  rule  must  be  ndupted;  the 
ten-pound  qualification  is  one;  it  is  not  the  best  perhaps;  it  is  not 
infallible;  it  neither  demonstrates  invariably  nkoral  or  intellectual  fitness; 
'  but  it  shews,  at  least,  the  elector  is  not  a  minor,  nor  a  beggar,  nor  a 
vagrant. 

That  it  is  not  a  proper  ly-quitlificalioTt  may  be  instanced  in  this.  In 
Eugland  there  are  thousands  of  persons  ineligible  to  the  proposed  fran- 
chise, though  in  pMsession  of  millions  of  inoime — incomes  derived  from 
the  funds,  from  colonial  property,  from  the  copyrights  of  books,  from 
government  annuities,  from  professions,  trades,  and  other  sources ;  many 
of  thcHe  are  persons  in  opulent  circumslnnces ;  they  are  a  class  of  people 
whom  it  mighthave  been  thought  the  Cioremmcnt  would  have  been  desirous 
to  attach  to  its  interest  by  granting  them  the  suffrage:  yet  a  great  portion 
of  them,  not  being  occupiers  of  Ivouiies,  from  dislike  to  the  trouble  of 
housekeeping  or  other  motive,  will  l>e  totally  without  political  power 
iu  the  State;  they  will  have  no  share  iu  making  militia  laws,  nor  Imwa 
of  any  other  description,  thoug^h  bound  to  obey  them;  they  will  be  U 
void  of  political  rights  as  the  man  who  has  not  a  sixpence,  nor  a  nf 
to  cover  him,  nor  a  shed  wherein  to  lay  his  head.  If  the  new  qualifica- 
tion be  unjust,  it  is,  at  least,  impartially  so;  it  does  not  strike  one  class 
and  leave  another  unscotched;  it  does  not  exclude  all  the  poor,  and  incor- 
porate all  the  rich;  it  embraces  a  part  of  every  grade  of  society  and 
omits  a  part;  and  in  this,  in  our  opinion,  consists  the  great  excellence 
of  the  scheme;  for,  by  roeani  thereof,  not  a  single  interest  is  letl 
without  legislative  protection. 

Very  erroneous  notions  are  abroad  as  to  the  greater  popidar  power 
ilic  people  wuuhl  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  household  or  nntversal 
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suffrage  scheme  in  preference  to  the  ten-pound  qualification.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  from  the  mass  of 
returns  to  parliament,  and  of  which  a  digest  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

Owing  to  the  great  wealth,  intelligence,  and  population,  concentrated 
in  the  metropolis,  the  character  of  the  Reform  Bill  g^atlj  depends  on 
its  applic<ation  to  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  capital  comprises 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  EnglamI ;  it  contains  1 16,279  qualifying' 
tenements,  while  through  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  only  378,786. 
But  as  few  houses  in  London  are  tenanted  at  a  less  rent  than  £10  a-year, 
the  household  plan  may  be  considered  in  operation  in  this  g^at  influen- 
tial district  of  the  empire.  In  some  to\%'ns,  household  suffrage  and 
universal  suffrage  nearly  coincide.  Thus,  in  Bishop's  Castle  tliere  are 
of  household  votes  344,  of  universal  suffrage  votes  345.  This  is  a 
small  borough ;  but  take  some  of  the  large  ones,  Southwark  for  instance, 
with  a  population  of  77,799;  here  the  household  voters  are  13,187, 
the  universal  suffrage  voters  15,559.  In  Hull  are  5,350  household, 
and  G,591  universal  suffrage  electors;  in  Ipswich  the  proportions  are 
3,412  to  4,090;  Kings  Lynn  2,323  to2,G74;  Knaresborough  976  to 
1,045;  Lancaster  1,803  to  2,028;  Leicester  6,627  to  8,102;  Ludbw 
1,00G  to  1,050;  Lichfield  1,151  to  1,126;  Nor^-ich  11,031  to  12,219. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed;  other  and  as  striking  examples  of  coinci- 
dence will  be  found  on  reference  to  our  Tables.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  important.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  a  bugbear  to  excite  alanc; 
nor  is  it  of  such  general  concernment  as  to  be  worth  contending  for  by 
the  people. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  constituency  to  be  created  by 
the  Bill  is  too  limited — that  it  gives  the  suffrage  to  one  man  and  leaves 
ten  without  it.  Look  to  the  Tables,  and  let  facts  speak.  In  Birmingham 
the  proportion  between  the  male  adult  population  in  possession  of  the 
franchise  and  those  without  it  will  be  I  to  3,  in  Greenwich  1  to  2,  in 
Lambeth  I  to  1  J,  and  in  Mary-lo-bone  1  to  1.  In  no  case,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  does  the  proportion  exceed  1  to  4. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  the  £10  quaHfication  is  a  happy  medium. 
Had  it  been  higher  the  elective  basis  would  have  been  too  narrow.  As 
it  is,  it  touches  on  the  different  schemes  of  suffrage  which  have  been 
proposed:  it  embraces  every  class  and  excludes  none.  We  should  object 
to  a  plan  of  representation  which  embodied  only  one  interest,  whatever 
interest  it  might  be ;  for  instance,  we  should  object  to  the  constitution 
of  a  House  of  Commons  which  represented  only  the  working  classes  or 
the  middle  classes,  just  as  much  as  we  object  to  the  constitution  of  that 
which  exists,  because  it  represents  only  the  interests  of  the  Aristocracy. 

III.— PRACTICAL    RESULTS    OF    A    REFORMED    HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Constitutional  changes,  like  the  circulating  medium,  are  valueless  in 
themselves.  They  are  not  the  good  sought,  but  the  instrument  of  its 
production.  A  reformed  parliament  is  the  machinery  which  is  to  extir- 
pate the  abuses  of  our  institutions.     When  it  lias  been  obtained  the 
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I  of  forms  of  govemmcnl,  theories  of  civil  rights,  anil  plana 
of  elective  qualification  will  cease  to  be  of  interest;  the  people  will 
niilurally  turn  to  suhjecia  of  more  direct  bcnelit— to  the  praciicnt  inea- 
Buros  by  which  the  condition  of  »ociety  cim  be  iinproveil.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sort  uf  materialB  which  will  be  brought  to 
the  new  leg'islstive  manii  factory — the  meneurea  which  will  probably 
engnge  the  attention  of  a  reformed  Huu«e  of  Commons.  As  thia  pari 
of  our  task  will  be  little  more  than  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
topics  of  our  work.  It  will  appropriately  form  the  concluding  section  of 
our  publicHtion. 

The  lirst  and  most  importnnt  result  of  the  luloption  of  Iho  Reform 
Bill  will  consist  in  the  subdtitution  for  the  gc>vernnient  of  an  oligarchy 
with  selGsh  and  limited  interests — a  national  government  responsible  to 
500,000  electors,  every  one  of  whom  has  un  interest  in  domestic  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity. 

For  the  interests  of  ihe/ew  the  Reform  Bill  would  substitutQ  the 
interests  of  (be  matt/ ;  it  would  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  monnpolies, 
nnd  the  community  no  longer  lie  comjielled  to  enrich  the  Bank  Proprie- 
tary by  excUisire  privileges;  nor  profit  the  Shipping  Interest  by  tlio 
consumption  of  the  dear  and  inferior  timber  of  Canada;  nor  the  £mI> 
India  Company,  by  paying  double  the  price  for  ^a  the  consumer  pays 
on  the  Continent;  nor  would  industry  be  impelled  by  com  laws  which 
are  only  favourable  to  high  renis — of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer — and  only 
tend  to  limit  the  exchange  of  our  manufactures  for  the  producv  uf 
America  and  continenlnl  Europe. 

Reform  would  equalize  la-tation,  ddiI  the  redundant  incomes  of  the 
^eat,  not  the  wngee  and  profits  of  Ibe  iodiistriouti,  be  made  tliu  chief 
funJ  of  Sscnl  exaction. 

It  would  remedy  the  glaring  abuses  of  our  Judicial  admioistration, 
an<)  render  justice  prompt,  protective,  and  attainable  to  every  individu^. 

It  would  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  scale; 
abolish  sinecures,  unmerited  pensions,  and  exorbitant  salaries;  cut  off 
Colonics  that  are  burdensome  to  the  nation,  and  which,  like  useless 
Boards,  Diplomatic  Missions,  and  Consular  Establishments,  have  been 
kept  up  solely  to  provide  lucrative  appointments  for  the  Borough au>ngelB 
and  their  families. 

Tl  H'ould  destroy  the  oppressions  of  the  tithe  system,  abolish  the 
monstrons  inequalities  in  ecclesiastical  income,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  ilic  Working  Clergy,  who  reside  among  their  parishioners,  and  benefit 
them  by  their  example  and  ministry. 

It  would  reform  the  abuses  of  Corporate  Bodies  and  render  them,  not 
only  the  faithful  trustees  of  the  poor,  but  the  centres  of  local  govern* 
ment,  police,  and  judicial  administration. 

It  would  provide  for  the  general  education  of  the  people— their  profit- 
able employment — and  open  new  channels  for  redundant  capital  and 
industry. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  the  perjuries,  drunkenness,  riots,  atid  Immo- 
ralities of  parliamentary  elections. 
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It  would  be  a  guarantee  against  future  liberticide  wan;  if  wars  were 
waged  they  would  be  the  wars  of  the  nation,  not  of  an  Oligarchy;  they 
would  be  wars  fur,  not  against,  the  people. 

Lastly,  it  would  consolidate  the  empire,  uniting  in  the  bonds  of  equal 
rights  and  reciprocal  advantages  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
render  them  what,  from  superior  wealth  and  intelligence,  they  ought 
to  be,  **  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world !"  England  would  recover 
her  rank  among  nations,  and  be  a^ain  the  model  of  constitutional 
governments.  Her  government  would  be  founded  on  Public  Opinion, 
not  on  that  sinister  opinion  fostered  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money — by  the  abuse  of  collegiate  and  ecclesiastical  endowments— by 
the  restraint  of  discussion — but  an  opinion,  the  result  of  impartial  in- 
vestigation and  expanded  views  of  social  happiness. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Refonu  Bill,  and  which  would  form  the  subjects 
of  deliberation  of  a  reformed  parliament,  and  which,  in  due  course,  it 
would  endeavour  to  accomplish.  That  the  people  can  be  frustrated 
in  the  pursuit  of  so  many  national  blessings,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe;  we  cannot  believe  that  from  supineness  or  want  of  union 
among  themselves  they  will  continue  the  serfs  of  the  Boroughmon- 
gcrs,  who,  for  their  own  emolument,  have  cherished  every  abuse 
in  our  institutions,  and  entailed  on  the  country  all  its  embarrassing 
calamities. 

Our  enemies  are  few  in  number,  but  mighty  in  influence.  They  are  an 
united,  active,  and  desperate  band,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  at  being 
kept  for  the  last  fifteen  months  from  their  accustomed  prey.  If  they 
succeed,  they  well  know  all  the  sacrifices  they  make  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  plunder  of  the  people.  But  their  rapacious  hopes  will 
be  baffled.  Corruption  will  never  triumph  over  true  patriotism — a  mock 
representation  over  one  that  is  real — private  interests  over  the  public 
weal — a  mere  faction  over  the  king,  his  ministers,  the  public  press, 
and  the  nation ! 

Cheap  government — cheap  bread — cheap  justice — and  industry  un- 
fettered and  productive  will  reward  our  efforts  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Reform  Bill ! 


N.B.  Whatever  changes  the  Reform  Bill  may  finally  undergo  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  the  subjoined  *'  Statistical  Tables**  will  be 
useful  for  reference ;  comprising  as  they  do  the  elements  of  representa- 
tion on  any  pro}K)sed  plan,  whether  founded  on  population,  on  rental, 
the  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  household  or  universal  suffrage  scheme. 

Totness,  in  No.  IV.,  which  formed  one  of  the  semi-disfranchised 
boroughs,  has  been  removed  in  the  committee  of  tlie  Lower  House;  but 
as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Bill,  it  has  been  here  retained. 
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STATISTICS    O?    RKPRESEVTATION. 


^le  Year  of  Election,  aod  greatest  Number  of  Freeholders  who  have 
exercised  the  right  of  Toting  in  Ekgland  and  Wales  for  County 
Members  aincs   ISIl. 


Cwntlo. 

ywroTElKllim.                     » 

^wTlNik.: 

Cvnbridge    . 
CiMter.    S„ 
Cornwall   .. 

<  polliiig  fur  lait  century  in  this  counlj. 

I8»l Hoa 

Derby. 

No  conleal  since  1811. 

Durham..  . 

Oloucntar. 

No  conteiti^iice  1611. 

Hertford. 
HuDtinicdcin  . 
I^DCBllcr. 

NocontesltinccISll. 

No  contciit  in  the  county  «iocn  IHIl. 

Lincoln 

MoDinitnlh. 

, 1H18 

No  taulett  since  tSI  1. 

.  SiOS 

■  T2ir 

Nollingham. 

O](ford    

Itutiand. 
Salop 

No  canleBl  for  a  century  past. 

18SI   

No  contest  since  1811. 

.  2eS4 

.  4044 

Surrey    

Warwick    ... 

1880  

.  3122 

Anslespy. 

No  conlesl  lince  1781. 

MonlRomery  . 

No  contest  for  a  century. 

No  poll-books  Hied. 

No  contest 

HadDor. 

NoconleBt  since  1811. 

*  The  number  of  frceliolders  in  Ibis  county  is  estimated  at  4000 Pari.  Pnp. 

149.  Sees.  1831. 

I  The  election  conlinued  only  six  days,  and  supposed  half  the  number  of 
freeliolilerft  polled. 

t  The  I'lection  continued  only  one  day.    The  number  polled  in  1T90,  when 
the  election  lasted  tno  diiys,  <na«  4B49, 
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No.  II. 

The  Number  of  Freeholders  in  the  different  CoantieB  in  laEXiAVDy 
Registered  up  to  the  1st  May,  1831 ;  distingnishing  the  £50,  £20, 
and  £10  Freeholders. 

r>A««*:«.          Number  of         Koroberof       Nnmberof  Total 

coantiea.             ^^^  ^^^                ^,q^               Kumber. 

Antrim....    752 805 1W6 M4S 

Armagh   ..     295  SSI 1067 lOlS 

Carlow     ..     821 97 19S OH 

Cavan  ....     462 844 781 1687 

Clare    ....    679 298 980 1808 

Cork    ....  2260 452 447 8179 

Donegal  ..     811 92 66 960 

Down  ....    887 888 1902 S1S7 

Dublin     ..  1223 496 109 1888 

Fermanagh     278 261  920 1444 

Oalway    ..     897 299 1812 8006 

Kerry  ....    682 866 178 Il6i 

Kildare   ..     682 122 190 904 

Kilkenny..    767 798 888 1948 

King's....     788 208 818 1808 

Leitrim    ..    886 181 654 1071 

Limerick..  1418 1126 1860 SOU 

Londonderry  488 216 886 1680 

Longford..     204  ......       85 468 768 

Louth  ....     295 118 880 788 

Mayo    ....     583 846 886 1864 

Meath....     784 160 802 1840 

Monaghan      464 264 046 1084 

Queen's  ..     941 188 808 14Sr 

Roscommon    468 857 470  ...•••  1806 

Sligo    ....    899 816 800 1018 

Tipperary     2015 411 476. 8001 

Tyrone     ..     265 816 701 U88 

Waterford      468 476 488 1488 

Westmeath     896 168 866 084 

Wexford.*    661 828 697 1688 

Wicklow..     814 128 618 


No.  III. 

Population,   Electors,  &c.  of  the  Fiftt-six  Borough  totdlj  dio- 
franchised,  forming  Schedule  A  of  the  Reibnn  KD. 


Bonnigb..    ^P^V.***"' 

HoatM,    Resident 

Hoasc* 

HOUMMb 

AMNMd  mtctow 

I8SI.      Blecton. 

OTcrjfflO. 

over^na 

.   TnM,  lift.  DaLS^ 

Aldborough      2475  .. 

258  ..     147   .. 

89  .. 

10  .. 

674  ..       40i 

Aldeburgh        1538  .. 

268  ..       67  .. 

81  .. 

7  .. 

807  ••     8or 

Amersham       2616  .. 

494  ..       79  .. 

186  .. 

7  .. 

880  ..     mi 

Appleby     ..     1859  .. 

145   ..  .. 

65  .. 

6  .. 

487  ••     in 

Bedwin,Ot.    2191  .. 

125  ..     120  .. 

a  .. 

•—  •• 

Olf  ..      48S 

Berealston..    .. 

1  .• 

^  •• 

8  ••     src 

Bishop's  Cast  1729  . . 

844  ..     183  .. 

88  •• 

4  .. 

811  M0      8I< 

Blechingley.    1208  .. 

86  ..         6  .. 

0  .. 

1  .* 

808  »•      MO 
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Btmoilifc    '^'',"',V,"'"'  "i""™'   ^^™!        J 

Boroughbridpf  050  ..  1S8  .-      TO  .. 

Boniney     ..      10116  ..  iS  ..       IE  .. 

Bncklejr   ..     ItlOT  ..  >H  ..       S)  .. 

BnuDbcr    ..         07  ..        86  ..  ..     - 

Callinston..     1388  ..  3S3  ..    1S3  .. 

Caroflford..     li&a  ..  110  ..      H  .. 

Caalla  Ruing    e»8  ..       Ill   ..  .. 

Corfe  CaiUe       90O  . .       1S6  . .  . . 

Downlen    ..      3961    ..  S§4   . .       60  .. 

DuDwiek   ..       233  ..  38  ..       i&  .. 

Fowey     ....     1J67  .,  310  .,     27S   .. 

Oatton    ....       ItTt  ..  23  ..        fl  .. 

OrinttMd,E.     3S54    ..  444  ..         8  .. 

Hislemere..       M9  ..       IIM  ..  .. 

HedoD    lOHO  ..  le'i  ..     SSI  .. 

Hejiegbuij  .     HIS  ..        80  ..  .. 

Hl^unFertnrsSMiS  ..       164  ..  -■ 

Hiodon  ....      921  ..       103  ..  .. 

IlcheaUr 976  ..  166  ..     IHI  .. 

fxMie,  West.       698   ..  107   ..        M   .. 

Loo«,  Eaat  .      866  . .  14^..       40  .. 

L<Mtvrithie1  .     1U74  ..  SOO  ..       SS  .. 

Lodgenhall.      SIS  ..       110  ..  .. 

MilboraePort  3073   ..  SOS   ..      IW  . . 

Minebead..       I41M  ,.  8G«  ..     361   .. 

Newparl,C.      lOM  ..  IBD  ..       Bl  .. 

Nawlown,!.  W.  68  ..  14  . .      ao  ..     — 

NewtoR.L..    3137   ..  STfi  ..       BS  .. 

OkehamptOD      3056  ..  -SU  ..       03   .. 

Orfonl    ....      ISOa   ..  817   ..  —  ,.         : 

PlymptOD  ..        80-1   ..  128   ..       34  ..          I 

Queen  boron  sb    780  ..  175  ..      300  .. 

Romney.Ncw    STS  ..  IflS  ..       le  ..        k«  ..         i  ..        asa  ..         to 

St.  Germains    2586  ..  09  ..      SO  ..         16  ..         I   ..         S4I  ..       697 

Si.  Mawes..       459  ..        101    ..  ..  9  ..       —   ..  SI  ..  91 

St.  Michael.        97  . .  24  . .  —  ..          1   ..       —  ..          34  ..         !• 

Snllash S092  ..        334   ..    ..        114   ..         8  ..  136  ..       618 

Sarum,  Old..        12  . .  3  . .  . .  T  . .        S  . .  13  . .  3 

Searorcl 1098  ..  217   ..      134   ..         36  ..         S    ..          SIS   ..       319 

Stevninic     ..      I43ri  ,.        l-.i7   ..   ..  18  ..         5   ..         369  ..       387 

Mnckbridge.      861   ..  134   ,.     136  ..         31  ..         6  ..         2S9  ..       170 

Trpguny....     113T   ..  188  ..     233  .,         II   ..         S  ..          110   ..       2CS 

Wemlorer..     2008  ..  H8  ..      117  ..          14   ..       —  ..          273  ..       401 

Wcobly 819  ..       118  ..  ..  S  ..         I  ..         331   ..      16S 

Whilcliurch.     1673  ..      208  ..  ..        21  ..        3  ..        S4«  ..      334 

Winchelsea.       772  ..  187   ..         8  ..          IS  ..         fl  ..         217   ..        154 

Wootton  Itiu.   1890  ..  379  ..     300  ..         36  ..        S  ..        SSI   ..      STB 

YBrinoulfa,I.W.a86  ..  07  . .        9  ..         14  ..        4  .,         17S  ..       177 


I<HtW 

AlHHfd 

Elccmn 

T««,  irao 

US   .. 

'.  "lot 

46  .. 

Sfll 

SD3   .. 

421 

It 

331    .. 

srr 

371 

177 

104   .. 

»92 

301  .. 

TM 

75   .. 

40 

373    .. 

S«S 

306  .. 

30 

8SS   .. 

673 

369  .. 

169 

370   .. 

316 

168   .. 

383 
123 

IS4 

19S 

SS  .. 

118 

93   .. 

17S 

»44   .. 

214 

m  .. 

107 

210   .. 

414 

316  .. 

398 

116  .. 

318 

13 

161    .. 

437 

383   .. 

114   .. 

350 

314   .. 

100 

Population,  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Thirty  Boronghs  of  which  tho 
RcpreKentaiiven  hare  beea  re<Iuced  to  One,  fonnlng  Schedule  B  oi 
the  Reform  Bill. 
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Borough..    ^V.***"' 

Calne 4795  . . 

Christchurch  1599  .. 

Clitheroe   ..  6213  .. 

Dartmouth.  •*  4597  .. 

Droitwich  ..  2487  .. 

Eye 2S1S  ., 

Grimsby.. ••  4225  .« 

Helston  ..••  S293  .. 

Horsham  ..  5105  .. 

Hythe 2287  .. 

LauDcestoD..  2231  .. 

Liskeard    ..  2853  .. 

Lyme  Regis.  2621  .. 

Malmesbury.  2785  .. 

Midhurst    ..  1478  .. 

Morpeth  .  •  515G  . . 

Northalltn.  5118  .. 

PetersCeld..  1423  .. 

Reigate  ....  3397  .. 

Rye 8715  ., 

Shaftesbury.  3061  .. 

Stives  ....  4776  .. 

Thirsk    ....  2835  .. 

Totaess  ....  3442  .. 

Wareham  ..  2325  .. 

Wesibury  ..  7324  .. 

WUton    ....  1997  .. 

Woodstook..  1320  .. 


Aneucd    Elceton 

l^UtM,lt90.UBi.8«f. 

1681  ••  060 

667  ••  t10 

406  ••  1049 

666  ••  019 

610  ..  407 

411  ..  401 

401  ••  840 

800  ••  650 

1900  ••  1091 

040  ..  407 

637  ..  440 

649  ..  070 

069  ••  094 

S38  ..  607 

809  ..  906 

040  ..  1001 

1198  ..  1090 

613  ..  904 

669  ..  679 

816  ••  740 

698  ..  619 

SS7  ..     

606  ..  507 

1080  ••  600 

660  ••  465 

..  1464 


-487 


•  • 


•  • 


No.  V. 

Boroughs  not  included  either  in  Schedule  A  or  B,  and  to  oontmne  to 

return  two  Members  to  Parliament. 

AbingdoD  ..     5622  ..  1114 

Andover....     4748  ..  810 

Aylesbury..     4450  ..  886 

Banbury....     5906  ..  701 

Barnstaple..     6840  ..  805 

Bath    38063  ..  5494 

Bedford....     G959  ..  1104 

Berwick....     8920  ..  1061 

Beverley    ..     7432  ..  1513 

Bewdley    ..     4003  ..  918 

Bodmin  ....     3375  ..  467 

Boston    ..••  11240  ..  2231 

Bridgenorth.     5298  ..  1U21 

Bridgewater     7807  ..  11  io 

Bridport    ..     4242  ..  601 

Bristol    ....  59034  ..  8451 

Buckingham     3610  ..  287 

Bury  St  Edm.  11436  ..  i960 

Cambridge  .  20017  ..  2682 


253 

24 

1500 

16 

731 

29 

914 

627 

870 

24 

37 

503 

986 

460 

260 

5188 

IS 

37 

ISO 


148 
207 
190 
169 
344 

1243 
209 
415 
328 
121 
178 
446 
920 
462 
338 

5099 

76 

685 

1106 


•  • 


SO 

04 

91 

69 

88 

1069 

43 

186 

130 


60 

919 

73 

216 

S4S 

9719 

8 


•  • 


614  . 


1S66 

1704 
1990 
1306 
1466 
16886 
9047 
91S0 
SOOO 


1194 
049 
000 
1101 
1060 
7819 
1001 
1704 
1400 


084 
9063 
ISOS 
97U 

709 
00041 

049 
4904 
7751 


675 


1561 

040 

11000 


•  • 


BOROUGHS 

Bo»u,b.. 

Popnl^lon. 

Canlerbury 

laigo  .. 

CarUsle  . . . 

19060  . 

ChMler... 

inn  . 

Chippingb«m    133J  . 

Chichester. 

8270  .. 

Cirebresler. 

CMketoioalh    4asa  . 

ColchesUtr.. 

16IG7   . 

Coventry  .  ■ 

S7208  . 

Crickliule  .. 

Derby  .... 

2S02T  . 

Dtnizea... 

isoa  . 

30M   . 

Dover 

14381    . 

9263   .. 

Evuham    . 

SUTO   . 

ExeUr    ... 

SS-2i2   . 

OloucegUt. 

11373  . 

OranUiBin  . 

7127    . 

GaUdford  . 

3S1S   . 

H.ITTich      . 

4S97   . 

Hiulinipi    . 

IDOOT    . 

Hereford    . 

10351    . 

Hertford    . 

40aB   . 

HoDiton. . . 

HaDtin^on 

3a67   . 

Hull 

S29S8     . 

Ip.-ich  .. 

20451   .. 

Kiog'sLyiin 

13370  .. 

KiuuesborD 

5826  . 

10141   .. 

Leicester . . 

40SI2   .. 

4300  .. 

6SSS   .. 

Lincoln  . . . 

131UU  .. 

LickiS^ld  . . 

(1381    . 

LirerpoQL . 

lejlTS   . 

LoDdoD    .. 

121344  .. 

Ludlow    .. 

5133    . 

3MI    . 

Maiiislone' 

153HT    .. 

Muldoa  ... 

Malion.... 

Marlborougb 

Marlon-  . . . 

2803   . 

Monmoutli 

ISBIS    . 

Newark   .. 

3Ji7   .. 

Nwcstl.UL 

81»2   .. 

Nwcsll.lT 

12700   .. 

Nwprt-I.W. 

13B8  .. 

Nrthmpton. 

15351    .. 

Norwich  . . 

G1096  . 

Notlineliaui 

I>021G  . 

Diforl.... 

I'enrjn    . . 

Pelerboro' 

I'lynioulh  . 

31080   . 

I'unlerncl. 

931!)  . 

NOT    DISFRANCHISED    BY    THE    BILL. 


2G31    . 

.    IBBB   ■ 

lOU 

.      SSO  . 

lOTO 

.   t&Ol   . 

fill 

.      126  . 

1328  . 

.     828  .. 

900 

768 

2766 

1170 

.   2763   .- 

2260 

.    1188  .. 

SfilD 

.     TOO  .. 

188 

.       10   . 

40S 

.     210  .. 

2017 

.   1860  .. 

UB7   .. 

.      155    .. 

.   1300  .. 

ITfl 

.    1703   .. 

TOO 

.     Mil   .. 

605  . 

.      178  .. 

COO 

.       20  .. 

10G8 

17   . 

1029 

.      S84  . 

656 

.      650  . 

HOT   . 

538 

.       78  .. 

5390  . 

.  2209  .. 

U18   . 

1003  .. 

2323   . 

.     291  .. 

976  . 

18U1   , 

2190   .. 

6627  . 

4781   .. 

808   ' 

026  " 

1233   .. 

.     763  .. 

27793  . 

.  4101    . 

1T5S4   , 

8G39   .. 

117   , 

'.       20  !* 

2276   . 

7.12   .. 

600 

.     251    .. 

774   . 

188 

491 

.      144   . 

1691    . 

.    1362   .. 

1511)  . 

800  .. 

4H17   . 

3000   .. 

.       22  .. 

2D86  . 

2300   .. 

11031 

.  4203  .. 

7576 

2520  . 

.   1779  .. 

198 

.      120   . 

2381 

!      177   '.' 

UtiO 

.     806  . 

4585 
3708 
STT32 


612   . 

.     285   . 

6713 

.      3233 

953  . 

241  . 

6058 

.     6*69 

.     2338 

801   ! 

6488 

.      4726 

330  . 

171C 

.       912 

333   . 

iia  . 

9103 

.        000 

273   . 

13   . 

3310 

.     3878 

106   . 

3783 

..    1858 

178   '. 

78  . 

1207 

.        7» 

8S0  . 

32107 

.      5648 

TOO  . 

360   . 

ITOS 

.      2276 

228  . 

114  . 

2190 

.      I486 

313   . 

03  . 

.        768 

170  . 

38  . 

006 

.       860 

696  . 

.     319   . 

5144 

.     3010 

617  . 

.     248  . 

1155 

.     2070 

273 

.     133   . 

2391 

.       805 

S03   . 

1125 

.       701 

200   . 

.       77    . 

1TI3 

866 

2136  . 

781    . 

10182 

.     GSVl 

593  . 

5026 

.     4000 

314   . 

Tl    . 

2506 

.     2674 

203  . 

66  . 

1148 

.     1046 

304   . 

4100 

.    8088 

855   '. 

405   . 

6278 

.     8108 

105  . 

41    . 

1051 

.      8600 

TO   . 

2175 

.      1270 

230  . 

.      2680 

321    . 

119  . 

2176 

.      1256 

14127   . 

S93G   . 

60086 

.  3S0U 

13600   . 

1886  . 

198101 

.   3426(« 

292   . 

116  . 

IB96 

.      1060 

295   . 

1077 

era 

686   . 

283    '. 

ITBl 

.    se7T 

374   . 

63  . 

T«6 

146  . 

60   . 

958 

8S4 

22T  . 

37   . 

1876 

.       689 

192   . 

11   . 

1741 

3T1 

1379  . 

53S    . 

T3S3 

.    «7«I 

331   . 

198  . 

28S« 

.     IBIl 

267  , 

H9  . 

1764 

.     16M 

2916  . 

1223  . 

14961 

.     B6Sa 

270   . 

lie  . 

1811 

8T» 

69!   . 

206  . 

4117 

.     SOTO 

3316  . 

810  . 

ISSSO 

.   !88l« 

1486  . 

.     633  . 

9350 

.   10048 

1460  . 

443  . 

87  S5 

.      3098 

113  . 

23   . 

581 

809 

84S   . 

.      13B  . 

2379 

.      1369 

80S9  . 

.     651    . 

876! 

.     6818 

484  . 

.       04  . 

1811 

.     ie6ft 

84  tS 
ISIS 
4860 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


614  STATISTICS    OF    EEPRESENTATION. 

ii«»%.i.h.     Population,  Houtet, 

Poole 6469  ..  1180  . 

Portsmouth.  60389  ..  8606 

Preston....  33112  ..  4229 

Reading....  16696  ..  2686 

Retford  ....     . .  6724 

RipoD 6080  ..  178 

Richmond  . .     3900  . .  748 

Rochester..     0891..  1646 

St  Albans..     4772  ..  744 

Sandwich..     3084  ..  678 

Salisbury  ..     9338  ..  1684 

Scarborough     8752  ..  1888 

Shoreham  •  •     . .  210 

Shrewsbury    16055   ..  3166 

Soothamptn.  19324  ..  2249 

Sonthwark  .  77799  ..  13187 

Stafford....     8966  ..  1018 

Stamford    ..     6837  ..  910 

Sudbury    ..     4677  ..  848 

Tamworth..    7118  ..  747 

Tavistock  ..     6602  ..  660 

Taunton....    .•  800 

Tewkesbury     6780  ..  1132 

Thetford    ..     3462  ..  602 

Tiverton....    9666  ..  1367 

Truro 8644  ..  464 

Wallingford.    2646  ..  386 

Warwick    ..     9109  ..  1690 

Wells 4048  ..  606 

Wenlock    ,.  17435  ..  3667 

Westminster  202060  ..  19276 

Wymth&M.    7656  ..  1213 

Wigan    ....  20774  ..  3288 

Winchester  .    6280  ..  7(i9 

Windsor    ..     8661  ..  8U 

Worcester..  18590  ..  2926 

Wycombe..     6299  ..  619 

Yrath.  Nrflk.  22028  . .  4408 

York 26260  . .  3326 


•  • 


.  * 


a  » 


Kesident 

HoosM   RouMt 

Anwitd  Blccton 

Elcctun. 

oterj^rio.  overjfto. 

Tucct  IS90.  UbI  JImT. 

96  .. 

298  •• 

71  .• 

1702  •• 

1901 

69  .. 

10077 

7122  .. 

976  .. 

610  .. 

7804  .. 

oots 

1010  .. 

1060  .. 

067  .. 

8661  •• 

8119 

1288  .. 

162  .. 

81  .. 

924  .. 

106  .. 

70  .• 

S0T6  •• 

1010 

41  .. 

176  .. 

77  .• 

1889  .. 

700 

841  .. 

400  .. 

608  •. 

2360  .. 

1070 

628  •• 

286  .. 

08  .. 

1964  .. 

004 

468  .. 

126  .. 

28  .» 

786  «. 

010 

67  ,. 

667  .. 

286  •• 

8866  .. 

1007 

44  .. 

387  .. 

178  .. 

9608  .• 

1700 

1041  ,. 

26  •• 

6  .• 

106  •• 

974  .. 

980  .. 

471  .. 

8606  •• 

8011 

839  .. 

1284  .. 

666  •• 

11378  •• 

S004 

6000  .. 

4668  •. 

2620  .. 

96271  •• 

looso 

864  .. 

190  .. 

80  .. 

1881  .. 

1001 

667  .. 

340  .. 

168  .. 

8294  .. 

1107 

730  .. 

108  •• 

21  .. 

1181  .. 

000 

470  .. 

187  .. 

44  .. 

914  •• 

1409 

27  .. 

260  •• 

78  .. 

1289  •• 

1100 

739  .. 

336  .. 

926  .. 

9699  .. 

318  .. 

262  .. 

106  .. 

1676  •• 

1100 

23  .. 

77  .. 

21  .• 

887  .. 

009 

26  .. 

218  .. 

86  .. 

1661  .. 

1918 

26  .. 

190  .. 

90  .. 

1978  •• 

1790 

286  .. 

218  .. 

48  .. 

1078  ». 

000 

186  .. 

364  •• 

162  .. 

8997  •• 

1891 

308  .. 

173  .. 

86  .. 

1368  .. 

000 

486  .. 

86  .. 

6  .. 

2798  •• 

0487 

170U0  .. 

17681  ..16168  .. 

808491  .. 

40410 

746  .. 

490  .. 

300  .. 

8747  .. 

1081 

97  .. 

474  . 

204  .. 

2680  •• 

4514 

140  .. 

307  .. 

138  .. 

2806  •• 

1080 

363  .. 

374  .. 

181  .. 

8688  •• 

1789 

2173  .. 

909  .. 

611  .. 

6900  .. 

8718 

124  .. 

446  .. 

48  .. 

1787  •• 

1910 

929  .. 

420  .. 

129  .. 

8192  .. 

4400 

3715  .. 

1580  .. 

807  .. 

11614  .. 

8164 

WELSH     BOROUGHS. 


Borouglis. 

Beaumaris  • 
Brecon  . .  • 
Caernanron. 

Cardiff 

Cardigan . . . 
Carmarthen. 
Denbigh . . . . 

Flint 

Haverfordw. 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
9«door    . 


PopuUtlon» 

1811. 
.13697  .. 
.  4139  .. 
.18106  .. 
.32777  .. 
.  8120  .. 
.15562  .. 

11697  .. 
.28338  .. 

10882  .. 
.16283  .. 
.10098  •• 
.  7246  .. 


Hou«««» 
Iftil 

462  < 

977 
1148 

671 

448 
1128 
1400 

806 
227 
862 
422 


Rcnident 
Electors. 


• . 


702 
1096 

633 

546 
I2I7 

600 

85 

1401 

922 


•  ^ 


Houses 
oTvr  tol. 
162  . 
186  . 
434  . 
654  . 

219  . 
372  . 
442  . 
236  . 
369  . 
329  . 

220  . 
81 


Ho««ct 
oferflOl. 
48 
76  . 
79  . 
950 
86 
74 
121 
30 
06 
16 
91 


•  • 


•  • 


Tuei.  IMO.  Vak  Sirf; 

1404  ..  9790 

1969  ..  898 

9498  ..  8091 

4068  ..  0800 

1478  ..  lOM 

9199  ..  8110 
9668  .. 
1427  •• 

9708  ••  9100 


•  • 


•  • 


• « 


90U 
1440 


NBW    PARLIAHBNTARY    BOBOUSHf.  Olft 

No.  VI. 

New  Boronghi  forming  Schedule  C,  which  ara  to ntuin Two  Mehbekb. 


BirrolnBhaB Uxt&l  .. 

Blacklrarn aiogi  ., 

BoIlOD    41193    .. 

Bradford   33^31  .. 

Brighton    4U6SI   ,, 

Devonport 444SJ   ., 

FiDibary  34407T   .. 

OreennMh,  he 69009  . . 

Halifax IG388  .. 

Lambeth    DOS^i  .. 

I«cd«     l»su)l  .. 

HacclMteld 23I2D  .. 

HaDchciter IHToxi  .. 

Marjtebons MOIM  .. 

Oldbam eosia  ,. 

Sheffield     OOTisr  .. 

Stockport 25409  .. 

Stoke-apoD-TrcDt...,  52!I40  .. 

Stroud    13131  .. 

Sunderland    430T8  .. 

Tower  Hamlela     350931   .. 

WolTerbaaploD  ....  0Tai4  .. 


■  in4''B™''iS^'T«"^i«o 

.   38)50  . 

1ST8 

170  . 

ms  , 

1718 

132  . 

43IS  . 

las 

S441  . 

aoia 

3131  . 

Mnuio  . 

17448  . 

SoriiMs  . 

4177  . 

ISTi  . 

.   31341  . 

1041  . 

183  . 

3180  . 

10872 

1H34  . 

108814  . 

608S  . 

137S  . 

.  laooo  . 

1306  . 

140  . 

3410  . 

iati3!»  . 

3130  . 

400!^  . 

33037  . 

.   19018  . 

.  390370  . 

1198  . 

1»S  . 

3410  . 

4S7)  . 

473  . 

.   130(U  . 

854  . 

18T  . 

3033  . 



—  . 

.    23:4  . 

aiTo  . 

300  . 

4083  . 

2G307  . 

3li5  . 

1491  . 

C23!>  . 

4D46 
812C 
6800 
4B815 
12101 
30T6 
40C4S 
S4I1TB 

ST404 

48US8 

loioa 

I8IS1 
5»93 

105  80 
3744 
MIS 

T1DU4 

isao3 


V  Boroughd  forming  Schedule  D,  which  a 


AshloU'Uiiiler-LLni: . .  33507  .. 

Burj Ia086  ., 

Chi'Kenbani 22042  .. 

Uudley  31043  .. 

Friime     13240  .. 

GatoshcHd      1S1I7  .. 

Huddersfield 31041  .. 

Kendal 1120$  .. 

Kidderminster 14981  .. 

Kodiilnle   35704  .. 

Salford 60810  .. 

South  Shields    18750  .. 

Struiitea    19093  .. 

Tvntimoiilh    10020  .. 

Walsall ISOCO  .. 

WakcGcliI 12233  .. 

WarriiiKloD    1G018  .. 

Hhiihy 10S99  ., 

Wbilcliavcn 17806  .. 


'raq 

'.            128 

2101  . 

1939 

133S 

.   31181  . 

131 

3536  . 

1354 

91 

1900  . 

795 

140 

2036  .. 

ITOO 

348 

3941  . 

1027  . 

473 

117 

19S0  . 

1044 

.   N.D. 

3143  .. 

1244  . 

461  . 

8970  . 

987 

.   N.  D.  . 

1027  . 

T39  . 

301  . 

1644  .. 

N.D.  . 

3467  .. 

.   N.D. 

17IS  . 

676  . 

271 

6530  . 

799 

2i3 

S9I4  . 

2036  . 

108 

1*0 

SS13  . 

3017 
4S8B 
4608 
3448 
3035 


616  STATISTICS    OF    REPRESENTATION. 

No.    VIII. 

A  List  of  the  Places  contained  in  Schedule  (C.)  and  (D.);  1.  speci- 
fying the  Parishes,  Townships,  or  Hamlets,  of  which  the  whole  oranj 
part  is  recommended  in  the  Reports  of  the  CommissionerB  as  the 
appropriate  limits  of  each  place  contained  in  Schedules  (C.)  and  (D.) 
2.  The  Population,  Number  of  Houses,  Number  of  Qualifying  Tene- 
ments, and  Amount  of  Assessed  Taxes,  within  such  limits,  or  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained. 

SCHEDULE  (C.) 

Birmingham. — Parish  of  Birmingham,  parish  of  Edgbaston,  township  of  Bor> 
desley,  township  of  Deritend,  township  of  Daddeston  with  Neachels  :- 
taining  town  of  Birmingham  and  its  immediate  neighboarhood. 

Population  142,000    Q ualifying tenements. •••      7,000 


Houses 30,000 


Assessed  taxes £28,000 


Blacklntm, — ^The  township  of  Blackbnm ;— containing  the  town  of  Blac^bnm 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Population 27,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  .  • .  •        600 

Houses 4,800  I  Assessed  taxes ..£2,800 

Bolton, — The  township  of  Great  Bolton,  the  chapelry  of  Little  Bolton,  tlie 
township  of  Hauigh ;— containing  the  town  of  Bolton. 

Population 42,000  |  Qualifying  tenements  •  •  •  •      1 ,000 

Houses 7,600  I  Assessed  taxes £4,S00 

Bradford, — ^The  township  of  Bradford,  the  township  of  Bowling,  the  townsh^ 
of  Little  Horton ;— containing  the  township  of  Bradford  and  its  neighbouriiooiL 

Population 34,000  I  Qualifying  tenements.  •  •  •      1,100 

Houses  4,100  I  Assessed  taxes ....£2^4 

firtg'^oM.— Parish  of  Brighton,  parish  of  Hore  ;•— containing  the  town  of 
Brighton  with  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  fiilage  of 
Hove. 

Population 42,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  •  •  •  •      S/NW 

Houses  9,000  I  Assessed  taxes    £81^00 

Deconport. — ^The  parish  of  Stoke  Danierill,  the  township  of  Stonehonse  ; — 
containing  the  town  of  Devonport,  with  its  neighbourhood,  which  inclades  the 
suburbs  of  Stoke  and  Morricc  town. 

Population 44,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  • .  •  •      8,000 

Houses   4,600  I  Assessed  taxes    £0,700 


the  Charter-house,— containing  the  northern  portion  df  the  metropolis. 

Population 225,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  . .      28,800 

Houses 30,000  |  Assessed  taxes £201,000 

Grecaif /cA.— The  parish  of  St  .Paul,  Deptford,  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  DepU 
ford,  part  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  uart  of  the  parish  ofOrecnwicb,  partof  ttia 
parish  of  Charlton,  part  of  liie  parish  of  Plumstead ;— containing  the  toWM  of 
Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  the  intermediate  space,  inclnding  the  Til- 
lage of  Charlton. 

PoiHilation 64,000  I  Qualifying  tenements....      8,000 

Houses  12,000  I  Assessed  Uxes £21,800 


LIMITS    OF    THE    NEW    BOBOD6H8.  617 

itaiifax. — The  township  of  Halifux,  pkrt  b{  tbo  towiiihlp  of  Sunlh  Ounun, 
p»rt  of  Ihe  township  of  North  Ourftoi; — ronlaining  Uie  town  of  Halifui. 

PopuUlian ■   31,000  I  QoalifjiDg  lenemcDlg. ...        1.300 

House S,OO0  I  Aueasedtales £3.300 

XombfCA.— Part  of  Ilie  parish  of  Lambelh,  part  of  tbe^parish  of  St.  GUci, 
Cunlwrwvll,  (he  precinct  of  the  Palnce.  th«  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Ncwiagton ; — 
eoDtBining  the  soutbem  portion  of  the  raelropolia. 

Population 154,000  I  Qunlifying  teaement^  . .       10,400 

Houses 2S,000|  .\B9esapd  ta^irfl £91,000 

Lfedt. — The  borough  of  Leeds;— containing  the  town  of  Leeds,  with  its  eur- 
rounding  neighbuutbood. 

Population   I2S,000  I  Qnallfjing  tenemento...,       e,T0O 

Houses 3T,600[  Assessed  taxea   flB.SOO 

.Waeirl<j/Irld.— The  borongh  of  Macclcslielil,  part  of  the  township  of  Sutton, 
p&rt  of  the  township  of  KordsGeid ;— containiDg  the  town  of  KlacclesSctd  lutd 
■ta  immediHte  neighbourhood. 

Population SU.O00  I  Qualifying  tenements  ... .      J, 100 

HoasftS    6,000  |  Asitessed  taxes £2,S0O 

Maiuhuler. — Township  of  Manchester,  township  of  Chorllon-row,  township 
of  Ardwick,  towosbip  of  Beiwick,  township  of  Hulme,  township  of  Cfaeelhom, 
township  of  Bradford,  township  of  Newton,  township  of  Harpur  Hey;— con- 
taining Ihe  town  of  Mnnchester  and  its  immediate  neightraurhood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  and  township  of  Salford. 

Population I8T,0U0  I  Qualifying  It 

Houses 118,000  |  Asseated  la 


OUAdm.— The  lownahip  of  Oldhimi ;— cuntaininij  tiie  town  of  Oldham  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

Population 32,000  |  Qualifyisg  tenemeDts....      1,100 

Houses   e,000  I  Assessed  taxes £3,000 

&Jirj)fcU.~The  township  of  Sheffield,  the  township  of  Atlerc I iffe-cum- Darnell, 
the  township  of  Brightside  Blerlow,  the  township  of  Nelherhallam,  part  of  the 
township  of  Ecclesliall  Bierlow  ; — containing  Ihe  town  of  Sheffield  knd  il<  lui. 
rounding  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  village  of  Attercliffe. 

Population 90,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 4,100 

Houses  10,000  j  Assessed  taxes £U,W9 

Stockport,— 'Y\iK  borough  of  Stockport,  part  of  the  township  of  Heaton  Norrit, 
|iarl  of  Ihe  township  of  Brinningtou,  the  hamlet  of  Brinksway,  the  hamlet  of 
Ldgelej  i— containing  the  town  of  Stockport 

I'upulatiun 41,000  j  Qualifying  tenements.,..      1,600 

Houses    I,GOO  I  Assessed  taxes £4,000 

Sti-ke-upiM-Tmt. — The  township  of  Tuastoll,  the  township  of  Burslem,  the 
%ill  of  llusblon  Grunge,  the  hamiet  of  fineyd,  the  township  of  Hanley,  the 
township  of  Shelton,  the  lownsbip  of  Fenlon  Vivian,  the  township  of  Lone-end, 
luirt  of  the  township  of  Penkhull,  part  of  Ihe  township  of  Fenton  CoWert,  pari 
ul  till!  township  of  Longton  ;— containing  the  district  of  the  Potteries,  including 
the  towns  KfLsDi^-end,  Stoke,  Shellon,  Hanley,  Burslem,  andTunatall. 

Population 33,000  |  Qualifying  tenements I,a00 

Houses 9,000  !  Assessed  Uies £4,900 

Stroud. — Parish  of  Stroud,  parish  of  Uisley,  parish  of  Painswick,  parish  of 
Pilcbcoinb,  parish  of  Uandwick.  parish  of  Stonebouse,  parish  of  Eastingtun, 
pHrish  of  Leu.inrd  Stanley,  witii  the  exception  of  that  part  called  Lorridgi'a 
I'arm,  parish  of  King's  Stanley,  parish  of  Kodborougb,  parish  of  Mlocblnhamp- 
liiii,  parish  of  M'ouilcbester,  jiarish  of  Avening,  pariihofHorsley:— containing 
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the  ClothiDg  District,  situate  on  the  Stroud  Water,  or  River  FitHMp  tad  its 

tributary  streams. 

Population  • .  •  • 41,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 1/100 

Houses 9,S00  |  Assessed  taxes •  dBTyOOO 

j^Miidn'/aiid.— The  parish  of  Sunderland,  the  township  of  Bishop  Weamonthy 
the  township  of  Bishop  Wearmouth  Panns,  the  townsnip  of  MookweanMHithf 
the  township  of  5fonkwearmouth  Shore,  the  township  of  Southwick ;— confeain- 
iog  the  town  of  Sunderland  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Population 4S,000  |  Qualifying  tenements 9.500 

Houses    5,000  I  Assessed  taxes £4/(00 

Tower  Hamlett. — Parish  of  St.'Leonard,  Shoreditch,  parish  of  St.  Bfatthaw, 
Bethnal-green,  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Spitaltields,  parish  of  AllSaints,  Poplar 
and  Blackwall,  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Idmehouse,  parish  of  St  Oeorge-ln-tlie- 
East,  parish  of  St  John,  Wapping,  parish  of  St  Mary,  Whitechaiiel,  the 
liberty  of  East  Smithfield,  the  hamlet  of  Mile^nd  Old-town,  the  hamlet  of 
Mile-end  New-town,  the  hamlet  of  Ratcliff,  the  precinct  of  St  Catharine,  the 
liberty  of  Nortonfalgate,  the  several  divisions  of  the  liberty  of  the  Tower;— 
containing  the  north-eastern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

Population 203,000  I  Qualifying  tenements n,000 

Houses 66,000  I  Assessed  taxee £n,000 

Wotverhampton, — ^The  township  of  Wolverhampton,  the  township  of  Bilatooy 
the  township  of  Wednesfield,  the  township  of  Willenhall,  the  parish  of  Sedse- 
ley ;  containing  the  towns  of  Wolverluunpton  and  Bilston,  and  their  sarnraaduig 
neighbourhood,  including  the  villages  of  Sedgeley,  Wednesfield,  and  Willen- 
hall. 

Population 07,000  I  Qualifying  tenements MM 

Houses  .  •  • 14,000  I  Assessed  taxes  •• MJOO 


SCHEDULE  (D.) 

A$kt<m-Under-Line. — Part  of  the  parish  of  Ashton ;— eontaJBiag  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Line,  as  limited  by  its  Police  Act. 

Population 16,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 600 

Houses a,000  I  Assessed  taxes    £1,400 

Bury, — ^Township  of  Bury,  part  of  the  township  of  Elloa ;— contelaing  the 
town  of  Bury  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Population.. •••• 19,000  |  Qualifying  tenements TSO 

Houses   • S,600  |  Assessed  taxes. ....  • £l,MO 

CAfllAam.— Part  of  the  parish  of  Chatham,  part  of  the  parish  of  Oilliagham  ; 
— containing  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Brompton. 

Population  ...•••..••.•••  19,000  |  Qualif jing  tenements  • I,t00 

Houses S,500  I  Assessed  taxes £1,600 

CheUenham.— The  parish  of  Cheltenham ;  containing  the  town  of  ChelteBluum 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

Population 2S,000  I  Qualifying  tenements.  •••••••    9,100 

Houses  4,350  I  Assessed  taxes £91,000 

Dudletf, — ^The  parish  of  Dudley ;— containing  the  towns  of  Dudley  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  village  of  Nethertoa. 

Population 83,000  I  Qualifying  tenements. 000 

Houses 4,700  I  Assessed  Taxes £1^100 

Frame. — Part  of  the  parish  of  Frome  ; — containing  the  town  of  Fiome. 

Population. 12,000  j  Qualifying  tenements 400 

Houses  —     I  Assessed  taxes • £1^000 

Gatethead. — ^The  parish  of  Gateshead,  part  of  the  ehapelryof  Hewortb;— 
containing  the  town  of  Gateshead  and  its  neighbourhood  sooth  of  the  liver  T^fM. 

Population 16,000    Qnalifying  teaemente TfO 

Houses 4,000  I  Assessed  taxea  ••••••■•-•£M0O 


LIMITS    OP    THK    NEW    BOROUOHI. 


Kiddrrmimler. — The  bomugb  of  Kid  derm  innler,  part  of  tb«  foreign  uf  Kid- 
derminster i — coatalDiDg  the  tono  of  Kiddunninaler.  > 

Popat&liDn 16,n00  I  UuaiiryiDKtFDcmeiiU SDO 

Houies 3,10D  I  Asaeauiil  lAtes   £1,000 

KtodaL—rbp  tovriiiibi|i  of  Kirby  KcDdal,  the  lownship  of  KirkUnd.  (ho 
tonnship  of  NetliergrBieship; — GonlainiDg  tlie  town  ot  Ktodiil  and  its  ni-igh- 
boDrhoud, . 

Pnpulatloa  11,600  I  Qualifjing  lenementu eso 

Houara 3^00  |  AsKeased  taies   £3,ou0 

Itochdalf. — Part  of  the  towolhSp  ot  Castleton,  part  of  the  lownBhiji  of  ll'aii- 
diRWorlh,  part  uf  the  totrnahip  of  Spotland,  part  of  the  (ownsfaip  of  Wueidak- 
with  Wardle;— contAiaingthB  town  of  Kochdatp. 

Population  20,000  I  Qualifying [tnemcaU l.tlOO 

Houses 3,000  I  Asapased  taxes   £3,100 

Sal/anl. — The  township  of  Broughton,  the  lonrnship  of  Salford,  the  lonnship 
of  Pendleton,  part  of  the  lownship  of  Pen dlebury;— containing  the  town  of 
Salford  and  its  neighbourhood  north-west  of  the  rirer  IrweU. 

PopulaUoa  60,000  I  QuMlfVingtcQementa 1,300 

HoDies 11,300  I  Assessed  Uxes £D,000 

Sauth  Shields.— The  lownsbip  of  South  Siiields,  the  township  of  Westoe;— 
containing  the  town  of  South  Shields  and  its  oeighbourhuod,  which  inctndes 
the  village  uf  Westoe. 

Population  18,G0D  I  Qualifylngteaemenls I.ISO 

Houses 2,200  {  Assessed  laxcs   £1,000 

TyHemovlh. — The  township  of  North  Shields,  township  of  Chirlon,  lownsbip 
of  Tynemouth,  lowiisliip  ofPrestoQ,  township  of  Cullercoats; — containing  the 
towns  of  North  Shields  and  Tjncmoath,  and  their  neighboorhood. 


3,500  I  Assessed  taxes    £-i,fla0 

Ifdl^e/ehf.— The  township  of  Wakefield,  part  of  the  townihip  of  Alverthorpe, 
part  of  the  township  of  Stanley; — containing  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  its 
ininiedJBle  neighbourhood. 

Population 13,500  1  Qualifying  tenements BOO 

Houses 3,SO0  |  AsBeased  taie £1,TS0 

H^abaU.— The  boroagh  of  Walsall ;— containing  the  town  of  Walsall  with  its 
neighbourhood. 

Population  15,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 800 

Houses 3,000  |  Assessed  taxes   £l,7S0 

ICarrtRgloii.— Township  of  Warrington,  township  of  Latchford,  part  of 
township  of  Tlielwall  i — containing  the  town  of  WarringloD  and  its  Immediate 
nuighbourbood. 

Population  1B,000  |  QuHlifTiog  tenements 1,000 

Houses B,400  |  Assessed  taxes  £3,014 

Whiltkavtii, — Township  of  WhitchaTen,  part  of  the  township  of  PrettOB 
Uuartfr; — contaiaing  the  township  of  Whiteharen. 

Popuialion  16,700  I  Qualifying  tenements 000 

Houses 3,000  |  Assessed  taie £S,000 

IVAiffiy.— Township  of  Whitby,  the  township  of  Ruswarp,  the  township  of 
Hawsker-cum-Stainsacre ; — including  the  town  of  Whitby  and  its  neighboorhood, 
which  includes  the  villages  of  Hawsker,  Ruswarp,  and  Stalnsacre. 

Population 10,300  I  Qualifying  tenemenU CM 

Houses —      I  AsscHed  taxes   S3/>M 
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No.  IX. 
Population,  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Cities  and  Burghs  of  Scotland.* 

City  or  Burgh.  Population. 


r  Aberdeen 26484 

1  Inverbervie 1092 

v  Aberbrotbock  ....  5817 

J  Montrose      10338 

(.Brechin    5906 

Ayr 7455 

Irvine 7007 

Rothsay    4107 

Campbeltown....  6445 

Inverary 1137 

/-Crail     1854 

IKilrenny 1494 

<  Anstruther,  East  1090 

J  Anstruther,  West  429 

V.  Pittenweem     ....  1200 


r  Dumfries 11052 

\  Sanquhar 1357 

<  Annan 4486 

Lochmaben 2651 

Kirkcudbright    ..  2595 


( 


/  Dysart 6529 

j  Kirkaldy      4452 

)  Kinghorn 2443 

(.Burntisland     ....  2136 


s 

I 

s 


Edinburgh  138263 

Elgin    5308 

Cullen 1162 

Banff    3855 

Inverary 735 

Kintore    312 

Forfar 6897 

Perth    19068 

Dundee 30575 

Cupar 5892 

St.  Andrews   ....  4899 


Inverness     12264 

Nairn   3228 

Forres 3540 


Housei. 
2187       . 

Number 

of 
Electors. 

19  .. 

Hoascs  rated 

at  jffio 
andapwattU. 

....  1166 

217       . 

16  .. 

....         7 

734       • 

19  .. 

....     ISO 

1150       . 

19  .. 

....     289 

858 

18  .. 

....       64 

962       . 

17  .. 

....     297 

1037       • 

17  .. 

....     105 

503 

17   .. 

....     124 

413       . 

16  .. 

....       65 

103       . 

16  .. 

.•••       27 

344       . 

21   .. 

....       11 

247       • 

16  .. 

....      "~~ 

191       . 

19  .. 

....       It 

65       . 

16  .. 

t 

219       . 

24  .. 

. .  •  •         o 

1486 

26  .. 

....     417 

268       • 

17     . 

....       89 

808       . 

21  .. 

....     128 

691       . 

16  .. 

.  •  •  a                CI 

348       . 

17  .• 

....       62 

959       . 

24  .. 

....       20 

451 

28  .. 

....     167 

365 

21   .. 

....       11 

260       . 

21  .. 

....       82 

9925       . 

88  .. 

....  9382 

1122       . 

16  .. 

. . . .     127 

341       .. 

• . • a •      \V     . . 

18 

708       .. 

17  .. 

....     118 

164       .. 

9  .• 

....       17 

79       .. 

18  . 

•  •  • .         6 

827       .. 

>  •  •  • .   JIV  •  • 

....       72 

6304       .. 

» . .  •  •  Zv   •  • 

. . . .     561 

2778       .. 

1  •  •  •  •    mm,     m  • 

....     910 

897       .. 

1  •  a  •  •     S^U     •  • 

....     181 

828       ., 

)  •  •  •  •     26V     .  a 

....     160 

>tstated  .. 

) • • • •    16    .  • 

....       14 

2240      . . 

>  .  •  .  •    mi.     •  • 

....     221 

699       .. 

t....   17   •• 

....       88 

775       •, 

1  • .  •  •    Xi     • . 

....       72 

*  The  cities  and  burghs  sharing  together  in  the  return  of  a  niei&ber  am 
placed  l>etween  brackets.  The  number  of  persons  io  whom  the  elective  frmnchiee 
is  vested  is  here  stated. 


SCOTLAND.— FARLIAMBNTS    IN    EACH    HIIGN. 


e  Glasgow 

)  Reafraw 

1  Rutherglen 

(  Diunburton 

/Haddington    .... 

IDnnbar    

/  NorUi  Berwick  . . 

i  Lauder 

'  Jedbai^h 

t  iDvarkeitUng  ..  . . 
1  DDDfennline  .... 
<  Queensfart;    . . . . 

iCulrou    

(StirliDg    


\Wiek    - 

<Diiig«U    W9I 

i  DoTDOCh    .  "~ 

(.Tain 


{Selkirk  ... 
PeebiM  ... 
Linlilhgow  . 

y  Stranrear. . . 
S  New  Oallowi 
(  Whithorn    . 


47013      ... 

..     »iS0r> 

aMU      . . . 

see 

4091      ... 

U9 

9481      ... 

au 

5256      ... 

8M 

ssn    ... 

TSO 

1«M     ... 

SIT 

1B45     . . . 

sag 

fiSSl     ... 

8-JS 

SSli     ... 

>B4 

1S681     ... 

..      SUM 

690     ... 

80 

1434     ... 

909 

TllS     ... 

TS7 

aais   ... 

111 

671S     ... 

..       lOTS 

W9I     ... 

■60 

OSO     ... 

1ST 

isei    ... 

681 

»S8     ... 

4U 

MOl      ... 

4S1 

4691     ... 

MS 

TOSS     ... 

tvr 

SD4S     .. 

B4T 

34M     ... 

4ir 

asoi    .. 

111 

la  ... 

19   ... 

18   ... 

49 

IS   ... 

TT 

ss  ... 

..        Tl 

10   ... 

..        49 

12   ... 

IT   ... 

0 

as  ... 

..       T6 

ss  ... 

..       18    ' 

M  ... 

..     MT 

11  ... 

91 

1*  ... 

8 

91  ... 

..     Ml 

n  ... 

IS 

11  ... 

..   lis 

IS   ... 

s« 

IS  ... 

4 

IS  ... 

..       IT 

u  ... 

4ft 

IT  ,.. 

M 

IT  ... 

SS 

M  ... 

«s 

18  ... 

IB 

18  ... 

18 

18   ... 

18   ... 

..    Its 

Number  of  Parliaments  held  ia  each  Reign,  from  37th  Edward  I.  A.D. 
1399,  to  the  Eod  of  the  Reign  of  Goorgo  IV.;  also  the  respective 
length  of  each  Reign. 


No.  of 


Parlliin 


Ltnrlhol 
EdWBrdI.froml29d,  ..  S  ..  Syeiiri. 

Kdward  II IS  ..iO 

Ednardlll 37  ..60 

Richard  II 20  -.23 

fnry  IV 10  ..14 


He 


No,  or     Lcnftb  of 
PuHammu.     Rtl|D. 

Mary S  ..  S  yeara. 

Elizabeth 10  ..4S 

Jame«1 4  ..98 

ChariesI 4  ..94 

Charlei  II 8  ..30 


yry  \ 


Hinry  VI. 


..aa  . 


Ednard  IV S    . 

Richard  III 1  . 

Hpnry  Vli B  . 

Henry  VIII 3  . 

Edward  VI 8  , 


Willii 


«1I.  . 


nlll... 


..11 


rgell e  ..SS 

Oeorcelll 11  .-SO 

OeorgelV 9  ..!» 
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From  this  table  it  appears  tliat  in  the  461  years  preceding  the  reign  of  George 
III.  there  were  202  parliaments,  whose  average  dnration  wai  S(  years;  and 
that  in  210  years  preceding  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  143  parliainentSy 
averaging  rather  lebs  than  1|  year  each.  In  the  60  years  of  the  reigns  of  George 
III.  and  IV.  there  were  only  thirteen  parliaments^  averaging^or  years  end  sar- 
third  each.  Hence  we  learn  how  greatly  the  duration  of  the  sane  parliAment 
has  been  extended  in  these  latter  days,  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  better 
understanding  subsisting  between  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  lepre- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  which  rendered  frequent  dissolutions  unnecessary. 


No.  XL 

A  List  of  those  Places  which  formerly  sent  Members  to  Plarluuiieiit 

and  now  do  not. 


Alresford. 

Aulton. 

Axbridge. 

Bamborough. 

Basingstoke. 

Berkharopstead. 

Blandford. 

Bishops-Stortford. 

Bradnesham. 

Bradford. 

Bromyard. 

Burford. 

Chelmsford. 

Conebrig. 

Crcditon. 

Chard. 

Chipping-Norton. 


Dunstable. 

Dunster. 

Dudley. 

Doncaster. 

Dedington. 

Egnunont. 

Exmouth. 

Ely. 

Fareham. 

Farnham. 

Freniington. 

Glastonbury. 

Grampound. 

Greenwich. 

Halifax. 

Highworth. 

Jarvcll. 


Kidderminster. 
Kingston  .on« 

Thames. 
Ledford* 
Langport. 
Lidbury. 
Leeds. 
Mere. 
Montacute. 
Manchester. 
Melton-Mowbray. 
Medbury. 
Newbury. 
Odyham. 
Overton. 
Poligreen, 
Pershor^. 


Pickering. 

Saveners. 

Ross. 

Soutb-Moltpn. 

Sherborne. 

Spalding. 

Stoke. 

TickhiU. 

Tonbrldge. 

Teignmouth. 

TprripgtoB. 

Wainfleet 

Wlsbeacku 

Whitney. 

Whitby. 

W^re. 

Watcbet 


In  all  nxty-nine  boroughs,  which  sent  members  to  parliament  In  diflferent 
reigns,  and  which  are  now  deprived  of  that  right  Besides  these,  Mr.  Oldfield 
has  given  a  list  of  niMety'teten  other  boroughs  which  have  charters^  and  most 
probably  sent  members  at  some  former  period  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  bat 
which  are  now  disfranchised.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles 
II.  boroughs  have  been  created  and  annihilated,  at  the  caprice  of  each  succes- 
sive monarch.  The  following  will  show  at  one  view,  the  gradual  alterations 
in  the  representation  of  the  people. 


Edward  I.  . . . . 

Henry  VIII.  .. 

James  I 

Charles  II 

Anne   

George  III.   .  • 

George  IV.»*** 


No.  XII. 
Shirks  and  Universities. 

No.  of 

and  preceding  monarchs,  37  counties 

(  shires  of  Chester  and  Monmouth    ••.••  4| 

)  12  Welsh  counties,  1  member  each   ..U  ( 

the  two  universities ••... 

Durham  county  ••.. 

SO  Scotch  counties,  with  one  member  each  • .  •  • 

Irish  county  members    • 

Irish  university «•••• 

Yorkshire  county  ••• • 


74 

1ft 

4 


1 

S 


GLANCE    AT    PAST    HOUSES    OP   COMMONS. 

Cities  and  Bonouoiis. 

VA     rA  J  I«nd  preneding  moparebs,  CTcated  78  boroDgli*,  7 

*'"'''"  ' ]         with  2  Qiembeni  eacii.  and  London  wilh    4  J 

Ediraid  II..,.     created    0  borouglii,  niib  8  meiDberB  each 

vA     -I  tii        5  created    0  boroughs,  wilh  2  membere  each  18  J 

•""'™'"-  ■■  Jreslnrcd  2  boroughB,  wilh  a  members  each     4  J 

n         VT  t  created     S  borougba,  vith  3  memheni  eacb  10} 

HeiUT  VI JreMorcd  2  boroughs,  wilh  2  members  each    4  J 

_  ,__  .  ,„         I  crested    3  boroughs,  with  9  members  oi-ch    6  1 
*^'™"^*'  "Jreatored  1  borough,    with  a  members  Sj 

(  created    4  boroughs,  witli  3  meoibera  each    S  } 

Henry  VIII.  . .  (  created  13  Welsh  boroughs  I  member  eaeli  in  I 

C  created    1  borough,    with  I  member  I  ) 

_.__   .  ,.,         (created  II  borongha,  wilh  3  members  each  38  ) 

Edwara  si.    . .  j  ^^.j^red  10  borouBha,  wilh  2  members  each  20  ( 

C  created    T  boroughs,  witii  2  members  each  14  ) 

Mary   •■ ?  rrealed     3  boroughs,  with  I  member  each     sj 

(  restored   9  boroughs,  with  2  members  each    4  ) 

vv    tu.rt  5  created  24  boroughs,  with  8  members  each  48  1 

£.iizatteu J  raslorsd  8  boroughs,  with  3  members  each  10  i 

(  created    5  boroughs,  with  8  members  each    H  \ 

June*  I- ?  created     I  borough,    with  1  member  each     1  > 

(.restored  8  boroughs,  wilh  2  members  each  IG^ 

ChariesI restored  0  boroughs,  wilh  2  memliera  each 

Charleell created    2  boroughs,  wilh  8  neuihera  each 

Anne   •     added     15  Scots  boroughs  I  member  each 

George  tU.    ..     added    S5  Iriah  citieaaadbaroughg 
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Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagnei. 

And  burichers,  men  ioimaculate  perhaps 

In  ail  their  pricMe  fiiDctioiis,  once  eombined. 

Become  a  loathsome  body,  ouiy  fit 

Fui  dlsaoluiion,  hurtful  to  Ihe  main. — Covper. 

Iv  the  puerile  debatet  od  the  East  Retford  bill,  sir  R.  Peel  took  up  a 
sophism  dropped  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning ;  nsmely,  that  however  jnst 
and  expedient  a  reform  in  the  representation  might  be,  still  he  should 
oppose  it,  since  it  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  What 
an  argument  to  address  to  the  United  Kingdom  !  Is  the  safety  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  twenty-four  millions  of  people;  or,  if  we  include  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  empire,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  ?  The  kingly  office  is  only  a  trust  for  the  pnbtic 
benefit,  and  the  Peerage  is  instituted  for  a  similar  purpose :  and  shall 
the  prerogatives  of  these  be  made  a  pretext  for  withholding  justice  snd 
happiness  from  such  an  assemblage  of  human  beings?  But  we  deny 
either  the  Crown  or  Peerage  would  be  compromised  by  parliamentary 
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refonn^  between  which  and  a  goverament  of  three  oirden  we  cannot 
discern  an  inherent  incompatibility.     Every  community  mmt  Inve  a 
head :  we  prefer  a  king  to  any  other  deeignation,  and  between  the  mo- 
narch and  the  commons  an  intermediate  body  may  be  interpoeedy  withoat 
deranging  the  harmony  of  the  system  or  erecting  a  barrier  to  popular 
rights.    This  intermediate  body  is  the  Peerage,  or  Aiistocracj,    and 
ought   to  be  a  real  aristocracy,    consisting  of  the  Slite  of  aocieCyy 
not  deriving  their  functions  from  the  accident  of  birth,  hot  chosen,  like 
the  judges,  for  life.     Such  an  innovation  as  this  might  compromise 
the  corruptions  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  they  might  involve  a  re- 
duction in  the  civil  list,  and  in  the  pensions  and  oneamed  salaries  of 
the  nobility;  and  it  may  be  these  Sir  Robert  contemplated ;  hot  the  loss 
of  them  would  not  be  greatly  deplored  by  the  people  of  England,  so 
long  as  the  substance  of  the  regal  office  and  the  legitimate  functions  of 
an  upper  chamber  were  preserved  inviolate.     It  would  relieve  them  at 
least  of  the  pain  of  beholding  the  descendants  of  statesmen,  heroes, 
and  lawyers,  dependent  on  sources  of  income  which  true  ndnHty  ought 
to  spurn.    They  inherit  name,  and  fiune,  and  rank,  hut  no  hrrad.     A 
poor  lord  is  a  poor  thing,  and  the  natural  prey  of  a  corrupt  or  ambitioos 
Minister.    What  will  not  a  pauper  peer,  dependent  on  a  paltry  sinecure 
or  pension,  with  a  fashionable  wife  and  a  crowd  of  infant  nobility  about 
her-^very  hungry,  and  what  is  worse,  very  capricious  and  luxurious- 
do  for  quarter  day  ? 

It  may  be  truly  said  England  has  yet  to  establish  a  constitution. 
France  and  America  are  the  only  countries  which  can  answer  the  chal- 
lenge— If  you  have  a  constitution  produce  it?  An  Englishman,  if 
asked,  where  is  the  constitution  of  which  you  boast  ?  must  answer,  it 
exists  by  a  sort  of  inference  from  what  a  half  hundred  hirelings  have 
written,  and  in  which  they  all  contradict  each  other,  and  are  the 
whole  of  them  contradicted  by  daily  practice  in  every  transaction  of 
state.  In  every  part  the  renovated  French  constitution,  under  king 
Philip,  is  an  improvement  on  the  principles  of  the  English  government. 
We  shall  select  a  few  points  of  comparison. 

The  French  charter  is  announced  as  the  right  of  the  people,  not  the 
grant  of  the  Crown.  It  abolishes  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The 
dramatic  censorship  exists  in  England  in  great  rigour,  and  the  powers 
of  the  attorney-general  are  an  indirect  censorship — a  suspended  des- 
potism— which,  aided  by  the  stamp-duties,  and  liie  law  of  securities, 
fetter  the  freedom  of  discussion.  The  sittings  of  the  two  chambers  are 
declared  public:  the  debates  of  our  parliament  are  by  law  declared 
secret,  and  are  published  only  by  connivance  at  the  Ulegalitj.  Tim 
French  deputies  are  elected  only  for  five  years,  ours  for  seven.  A  con- 
fiscation of  goods  is  abolished ; — in  England,  children  may  be  «>***«n*t^ 
in  blood  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  parents,  and  punished  by  eonlis- 
cation  of  their  father's  property.  Peers  in  France  cannot  vote  till  Aej 
are  twenty-five  years  of  age :  in  England  they  vote  at  twenty-one,  and 
by  proxy,  without  hearing  the  discussion.  Half  the  meflabars  mnst  ba 
resident:  in  England,  one-half  the  members  have  no  knowiedge  of  the 
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borouglie  they  represent.  The  French  government,  without  profosting 
to  be  of  any  reli^on,  granta  not  only  eijiial  toleration,  but  eqnal  pravi- 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  every  Christian  eect:  the  Engliah  govern- 
ment iidnpts  one  creed,  and  subjects  to  neglect  every  other.  In  short, 
the  French  constitution  is,  in  all  resjwcle,  what  the  English  pretends 
to  be,  except  in  the  impweible  theory  of  three  equal  and  co  existing 
brancUea  of  the  legislature.  In  France,  the  commons  are  triuraplinnt, 
tliit  peers  Hubordinatc,  and  the  king  only  the  premier,  or  6rsl  publiu 
minister :  in  England,  b  suireptilioua  branch  of  the  constitafiou  has 
been  predominant^  the  borough  mongers. 

To  all  complnints  aj^inst  our  defective  representation,  Mr.  Cnnning 
had  bnl  one  reply — /(  works  well.  Any  government  in  better  than  no 
government;  and,  conseijuently,  they  muat  nil  it-ork  well.  It  was  time, 
however,  for  that  great  Pacific  Ocean,  the  English  public,  to  look 
about  them,  and  see  whether  other  governnienta  did  not  work  better. 
While  John  Bull  has  been  doling  under  the  political  drug,  it  works 
well,  his  more  vigilant  neighbours  in  France  hiive  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
and  bravely  achieved  a  government  that  works  better.  Having  com- 
pared the  principles  of  the  two  governments,  let  us  next  compare,  not 
theories,  charters,  and  paper-constitutions,  but  simply  the  working 
well ;  acknowledging,  however,  imprimis,  that  in  working  a  people, 
no  government  ever  worked  half  so  well  as  that  of  England. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  incessant  goadings  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  acknowledge  the  free  republics  of  South  America,  and  tiic 
sophistry,  concealmenta,  and  shuffling  to  put  off  the  recognition  ?  The 
French  govemoient,  before  it  was  a  month  old,  declared  its  recognition. 

We  have  been  chuckling  iuid  rejoicing  over  Mr.  Fox'a  libel  bill  for 
the  last  forty  years.  The  French  have  at  once  determined  that  all 
offences  of  the  press  shall  be  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  a  jury. 

What  nauseating  debates  have  occurred  session  afUr  aessioc,  to  induce 
the  government  to  rescue  the  black  population  of  our  Colonies  from  a 
brutal  tyranny.  Tile  French  have  already  given  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  Co  their  negroes,  and  are  adopting  measures  for 
the  effective  protection  of  the  African  race. 

What  eloquent  and  endless  declamation  there  baa  been  on  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  Crown,  from  tl)Q  increased  expenditure,  and 
the  augmeutaiion  of  the  Peerage.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  first 
silting,  the  French  Chamber  struck  off  the  roll  ninety-three  peers  of 
the  creation  of  Charles  X.  and  last  year  made  a  bolder  Mop  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  right  of  lecislation. 

Every  cession  has  prodin-iil  il-  v\i"-iii,/  i.f  jutjs.  ivliicli  gi'mvalc  like 
the  polypus,  aud  arc  quite  as  indent ructibte.  The  Dundas  and  Bathurat 
and  liie  South. American  missions  were  Iho  jobs  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
Plunket  doings  those  of  tho  Whigs.  The  French  are  subjecting  thoir 
pension -lint,  their  dead  weight,  and  the  ccclesiaiticnl  and  civil  salaiies 
to  rigid  investigation  and  close  curtailment. 

Every  session  produced  its  scores  of  motions  for  economy,  finance 
committees,  judicial  inquiries,  and  what  not.     They  all  ended  in  no- 
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thing  but  bills  of  charges  for  commissionen,  secretaries,  offiee-keepers» 
and  so  forth.  The  most  ridiculous,  and  almost  the  last  farce  of  the 
Tories,  was  the  mock  trial  of  the  East  Retford  electorSy  and  the  pwwing 
laws  to  indemnify  witnesses  for  their  evidence  in  proof  of  corruption ! 

Lastly,  observe  what  the  French  have  done  in  regard  to  capital  punish* 
ments.  We  have  been  nibbling  for  half  a  century  at  our  savage  treason 
laws  :  in  the  session  of  1830  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  for  forgery;  the  French  have  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  for  all  political  offencei. 

Instead  of  a  working  government,  the  Borough  System  has  been  the 
laziest  institution  in  the  w^orld  for  any  purpose  save  evil  doing — a  mere 
congerie  of  formalities,  parade,  and  ostentation.  The  Parliament,  for 
a  century,  has  been  little  better  than  a  common  debating  club,  where  a 
mob  of  gfentlemen  met,  during  the  winter  season,  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  cracking  jokes  and  spouting  nonsense.  It  has  been  mere 
play  at  shuttlecock  between  the  rival  disputants,  who,  in  alternately 
changing  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other,  have  amused  themselves 
in  reciprocally  throwing  back  their  opponents'  arguments,  phrases,  and 
opinions :  all  the  time  the  nation  has  been  looking  on  the  logomachy 
quite  seriously,  as  if  it  were  real  business,  instead  of  a  sham  fight — 
harmless  pastime  for  those  who  had  no  better  employnient:  bat  the 
game  is  up ! 
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Relations  of  peers  ••••• 266 

Placemen  and  pensioners • ..•-...  217 

Officers  in  the  army  •••• 89 

Officers  in  the  navy   ••• .....••••••..  24 

Lawyers  •••••••••••• ••••••••••  54 

East  India  interests ••••••  62 

West  India  interests  •• 35 

Bankers • 33 

Agricultural  interests 356 

Miscellaneous    • ••••••  51 

Many  of  the  members  belonged  to  several  classes  or  interests,  and  hftTS 
enumerated  in  each,  which  swells  the  nominal  number  of  individiialB«  It  is 
apparent  that  the  vast  majority  were  connected  with  the  Peerage,  the  Amy,  Navy, 
Courts  of  Law,  Public  Offices,  and  Colonies;  and.  in  Ilea  of  lepRseatiBC  Ois 
People,  only  represented  those  interesU  over  which  it  is  the  oonstitatioaal  oUect 
of  a  real  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  a  watchful  and  eficient  coatnd. 
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INNS  OF  COURT  AND   CHANCERY. 

In  our  chapter  on  Corporalioiis  we  might  have  propeHy  indnded  « 
short  notice  of  the  preeent  state  of  the  Inns  of  Court.    They  ftm  in* 
corporated  foundations,  originally  intended  for  the  stndy  of  the  law  and 
advancement  of  legal  science;  and  grew  oot  of  the  mfent  contests  he-^ 
tween  the  clergy  and  laity  respecting  the  introdaction  of  the   ciidl 
law  into  this  ooontry,  the  fonder  heing  anxions  to  make  it  the   law 
of  the  land,  and  the  latter,  with  eqnal  pertinacity,  insisting  on  heing 
governed  hy  the  mnnicipal  or  common  law. .    As  the  clergy  had  the 
control  of  the  nnirersities,  the  professors  of  the  common  law  were  ex* 
chided  from  them,  and  constrained  to  establish  an  nniversity  for  them- 
selves.   This  they  did  by  purchasing,  at  various  times,  certain  honsea 
and  lands  between  tlie  ci^  of  Westminster,  the  place  oi  holding  the 
king's  courts,  and  the  city  of  London,  for  advantage  of  ready  access  to 
the  one,  and   plenty  of  provisions  in  the  other. — Chit,  Bl.   C,  18. 
Here  they  naturally  fell  into  collegiate  order — exercises  were  performed, 
lectures  read,  and  other  immunities  of  the  regular  universities  assumed. 
After  being  established  some  time,  the  crown  took  them  under  pro- 
tection ;  and  more  effectually  to  encourage  them,  Henry  III.  issued  an 
order,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sherifiBs  of  London,  prohibiting  law  to 
be  taught  any  where  else  in  the  metropolb,  except  by  these  bodies. 
He  also  formed  the  members  of  each  inn  or  lodg^ing  boose  into  a  cor- 
poration, and  established  rules  for  their  regulation.     The  societies,  feel- 
ing their  importance,  began  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  bestowing  rank 
upon  their  students  of  a  certain  standing,  and  conferred  the  deg^rees  of 
barrister  and  seijeant,  corresponding  to  those  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
the  universities. 

From  Dugdale  and  Stow  it  appears  James  I.  made  a  grant  by  letters 
patent  of  the  premises  of  the  middle  and  inner  temple  to  the  benchers  of 
both  societies,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  mansions,  gardens,  and  ap- 
purtenances, &c,  to  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  for 
lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  yielding  and  paying  to  the  same  king,  &c,  the  sum 
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of  £10  a  year  for  each  of  the  temples.  That  a  similar  grant  for  tke 
same  purpose  was  made  of  Gray's  Inn,  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  rent  of 
£6  :  13:4;  that  the  fee  simple  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  conveyed  to  the 
benchers  of  that  society,  for  the  same  object,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth; 
that  the  fee  simple  of  Clements  Inn  and  Lyons  Inn  is  vested  in  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  that  of  the  New  Inn,  in  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  that  of  Barnard's  Inn  and  Staple's  Inn,  in  the  society 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  that  Thavie's  Inn  and  Fumiyal  s  Inn  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  latter  was  sold  by  that  society  a  few 
years  ago.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  orig^  and  objects  of  the 
inns  of  court  and  of  chancery.  To  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  these  societies  would  be  foreign  to  our  |mrpose  ;  oar  object  in 
stating  the  foregoing  facts  is  to  shew  that  these  institutions  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  legal  knowledge  ;  that  the  dif- 
ferent estates  above  enumerated  were  conferred  on  the  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  that  object ;  that  the  mode  prescribed  for  canying  it 
into  effect  was  by  giving  public  instructions  in  the  different  inns,  and 
that  such  instructions  weie  actually  given  at  the  period  when  those 
estates  were  granted  to  the  benchers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  benchers  have  ever  since  been  in  the  reception  of  the  profits  of 
these  estates,  and  that  no  legal  instructions  have  for  a  long  time  been 
given  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  any  measures  adopted  to  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  study.  At  the  Inner  Tenmle 
the  exercises  are  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  money.  In  the 
Middle  Temple  the  form  is  observed,  but  wiUi  no  real  utility.  These 
inns,  with  Gray's  Inn  and  LincolnVInn,  are  the  only  societies  die 
members  whereof  are  called  to  the  bar.  Admission  to  the  inns  of 
chancery,  which  are  Barnard's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Fomival's  Inn, 
Lyon's  Inn,  Thavies'  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifibrd's  Inn,  and  New  Inn, 
would  now  be  of  no  avail  in  obtaining  a  call  to  the  bar. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  inns  of  coart  as 
seminaries  of  legal  instruction.  First,  the  more  eminent  of  the  pn^ 
fession  find  it  more  advantageous  to  aspire  to  the  receipt  of  the  profit- 
able fees  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  possession  of  rich  legal  sinecorss,  and 
the  higher  offices  of  state,  than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  H»<'l>iig  the 
principles  of  judicial  knowledge.  The  second  reason  we  consider  to  be 
that  assigned  by  a  writer  in  the  Legal  £jamitt«r^ namely,  the  im- 
sponsible  character  of  the  benchers,  who,  not  being  accountable  fisr  the 
revenues  at  their  disposal,  feel  no  disposition  to  part  with  them,  nor  listen 
to  improvements  which  might  disturb  the  exercise  of  their  anthority. 
They  also  possess  irresponsible  power  in  conferring  the  degree  of  barrister^ 
and  may  even  refuse  to  admit  any  person  a  student  in  the  ima  of 
court,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  assign  reasons  ibr  such  reiwel 
(King's  Bench y  M.T.  1825j:  thus  possessing  authority  ivbitrarily  to 
exclude  any  individual  from  the  most  seductive  department  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  the  known  character  of  many  of  the  Benchers,  it  is  a  snigect  of 
surprise  the  defective  administration  of  the  inns  of  court  has  so  long 
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esKiped  notice ;  it  mn  only  have  ariiten  from  that  eiprit  He  corp  which 
usunily  rendera  iniiividiials  averse  from  anj'  proceeding  wliich  savours  of 
&  betrayal  of  tlieir  own  ciist ;  anil,  if  they  be  of  a  reforming  spirit, 
induces  them  to  apply  In  objects  foreigner  exlraneous  to  their  frattmiiy. 
In  the  liat  of  bencliors  of  Lincohi's  Inn  we  find  the  distinguished 
name  of  Henry  BroDghnni,  synonymous  with  universal  hostility  lo 
abuses.  Thero  is  also  sir  Thomas  Denmnn,  Iho  ex-officio  prosecutor  of 
malversation  and  violated  tnisla  by  incorporated  bodies.  There  is  also 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Benthnm,  who  hasderoled  a.lnn^  life  to  the  ta«k 
of  legal  improrcmcnt,  not  only  in  this  but  most  other  countries.  Thoe© 
eminent  individuals,  we  doubt  not,  are  wholly  guiltless  of  participation 
in  the  mal- administration  of  their  brethren ;  perhaps  tlicre  are  few 
subjects  with  which  they  are  so  little  acquainted.  The  govemnieut  of 
the  ions  of  court,  we  suspect,  like  that  of  tho  city  companies  and  most 
corporations,  has  fallen  into  the  htuids  of  a  few  intri^ers,  or  of  those 
who  liiive  no  higher  or  more  lucrative  objects  of  ambition.  But  this  is 
no  justification  of  the  specific  abuses  of  the  law  establishments.  The 
benchers  itrc  self-elected  bodies,  accountable  to  no  superior,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  individuals,  in  the  receipt,  it  has  been 
calculated,  of  £60,000  a  year,  granted  to  them  in  trust  to  promote 
legal  knowledge,  yet  not  one  shilling  of  these  revenues  do  they  expend 
in  forwarding  that  object.  This  is  quite  as  had  as  the  Gresham  lectures 
in  the  city ;  it  is  a  state  of  things  that  ought  not  to  pass  uninvestigated : 
erery  student,  we  apprehend,  who  is  entered  of  the  inns  of  court,  is  & 
shareholder  in  the  funds  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  niny 
rightfully  demand  that  thoy  shall  be  adminisiei'ed  in  the  advancement  of 
these  ends  for  which  they  were  originally  granted. 

Some  years  ago  sir  James  Scarlett  had  a  project  on  foot  for  raising 
the  scholnstic  and  other  quaUli cations  of  nspirants  to  the  bar.  Should 
lliis  dosi^'n  slill  lie  eutcrijiui'd,  an  ijaipiovtmeiit  in  tlie  iustitutions  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  might  be 
rendered  auxiliary  to  the  propcfsed  undertaking.  If  it  be  true,  that 
out  of  one  thousand  and  fifly-four  barristers  there  are  only  twenty 
capable  of  filling  the  situation  of  puisne  judge,  it  is  high  time  some 
change  was  iutrnduc^d,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  and 
legal  students.  With  such  a  hmited  number  of  individuals  qualified  for 
judicial  appointments,  the  choice  of  Ministers  is  restricted,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  muintained  at  a  monopoly  standard. 
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The  revenues  of"  The  Collie  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin"  are  kept  so  masonically  secret,  that,  up 

*  U'c  liikve  received  the  accoimt  of  this  iciUlation  from  a  correipondeni 
in  Dublin,  well  knuwD  ID  ihut  city  snU  also  to  tlie  English  Public.  With  re- 
spect lo  its  arcuracy,  w«  can  only  say,  that  we  will  pniiDptly  currect  any  error 
lliat  mnv  lie  pointed  out  from  hii  authentic  source  ;  but  at  the  ranie  lime  we 
wurii  ihu  Ciiliegc  that  partial  cuntiadicllans,  unaccompanied  by  plaii 
"f  iDi:uujc  and  oipunditure,  can  do  uo  service  lo  that  establlitiment. 
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to  thli  hour,  all  is  mystery  without.  Conjectoret  mnd  si 
been,  at  dififerent  times,  made  by  men  sapposed  to  be  capable  of  judgny, 
and  who  had  graduated  within  the  blessed  prediicts,  bat  they  «ra  all 
vague  and  uncertain.  A  general  opinion  is,  that  the^  land  xevenuMi  ivs 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  that  the  profit  on  the  board  and  lodging  of  tiM 
fellow  commoners  and  pensioners,  fees,  fines,  and  other  sooraea  of  inooBM, 
pay  so  much  of  the  expenses  as  to  leave  £30,000  or,  as  aoine  think, 
£40,000  surplus.  One  account  has  been  published,  atadiig  that  it  had  in 
one  county  alone  (Armagh)  60,000  acres,  bat  that  a  good  part  was  lot  so 
low  as  6s.  per  acre.  Those  old  leases  are,  howerori  oecaaionany  drop- 
ping, and  of  course  increasing  the  college  rorenoe.  It  haa  ako  way 
good  estates  in  Donegal  and  Kerry,  estimated  some  fifteen  or  twmty 
years  ago  at  upwards  of  £15,000  rent.  Beeides,  it  poaieaica  ntanj  ox* 
cellent  Dublin  holdings  in  ground  rents  and  houses,  that  are  allTalQabio. 
It  was  James  I.  who  gave  the  Ulster  estates,  and  also  a  penaion  of 
£358: 15.  In  your  list  of  composition  tithes  (page  148)  Trin.  Col, 
Dub.  is  sprinkled  here  and  there,  bat  that  is  nothing  to  the  actual  pva- 
sentation  which  it  holds  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  dispenaea  at  pleanuo. 
A  writer,  evidently  favourable  to  the  college,  says  that  it  haa  ninotoon 
benefices  of  from  £500  to  £1000  a  year,  and  that  their  talne  ia  era- 
stantly  increasing.  That  was  thirty  years  ago — ^what  moat  Aej  bo 
worth  now  ? 

There  are  seven  senior  and  eighteen  junior  fellows.  The  latter,  who 
are  the  teachers,  have,  it  is  saidf  £400  (some  say  £500)  &  Tm^,  irith 
lodging  and  commons  (board) ;  but  they  make  from  £800  to  £1000,  and 
even  above  £1800  more  by  tuition ;  for  all  the  stodents,  whether  intnn 
or  extern,  must  pay  for  that  separately,  and  they  can  choose  thoir  own 
teacher,  though  great  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  thorn  of  diat  right* 
Some  restrictions  would,  however,  be  judidooa,  as  I  shall  hara^ftor 
shew.     The  charges  for  tuition  will  be  noticed  in  another jplaoa. 

The  senior  fellows  have,  it  is  saidy  £1000  (some  aay  £1200)  a 
a  church  living  in  some  particular  cases,  and  a  lucrative  post  or  two, 
vice-provost;  horsar,  librarian,  and  caiecbist  (here  are  three); 
proctor ;  senior  dean  and  auditor,  &c.  drc. ;  tibough  tboaa  wera  lor- 
marly  distinct  places.  The  junior  fellows  also  hold  plaeao  liko  dio 
senior,  though  less  valuable,  as  registrar,  censor,  janior  dean,  jnaiar 
proctor,  sub-librarian,  professorships,  assistant  ditto,  morning  leoteran, 
preachers,  &c.  &c. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  door,  for  we  can  get  no  farther,  of  the  grand 
arcanum.  Those  seven  senior  fellows  with  the  provost  form  the  actual 
government  of  the  college,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  else  are  let  into 
the  mysteries  of  revenue,  and  that  until  a  janior  geta  to  be  a  aenior, 
which  he  one  day  devoutly  expects,  he  is  not  entrusted  with  the  grand 
secret,  which  has  been  kept  with  a  fidelity  almost  onexampled.  Tha 
question  then  is,  what  is  done  with  the  alleged  sarphia  ?  Here  wo  non- 
masons  arc  all  left  to  guesses,  and  I  can  only  tell  yoa  what  poopla 
think.  No  one  supposes  that  any  of  the  janior  feUowa  get  mneh  of  ii-* 
indeed,  the  popular  opinion  is,  they  get  none ;  beeanae  if  ihoy  did  iSbaij 
would  not  work  so  hard  as  they  do  at  taition.    The  coBunon  ^T^uhn  ja. 
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lliat  a  good  part  is  shared  Hinon|;iii  the  seaior  govcromcnt ;  and  surely, 
if  this  be  fulse,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  coJIe)^  to  disprove  what 
briugs  it  into,  perhaps,  unmerited  disrepute-  Whilu  the  public  are  left 
to  mere  coujecture,  ihey  will  iaevitably  believe  in  the  irorst  reports. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  by  Englishmen,  thai  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  merely  a  local  Irish  subject,  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
If  "  what  every  one  says  must  be  true,"  it  is  Ihe  weallhieU  uni- 
tersity  in  Ihe  world,  although  it  haa  scarcely  2000  studeuts,  while 
Osford  and  Cambridge  together  have  nearly  10,000,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Eaglieh  members  to  bring  the  subject  under  parliamentary 
iuvestigaiioD.  Concealment  in  one  great  instance  Banctiomi  it  in 
another,  and  it  is  this  that  leads  to  such  abuses  and  mienpplica- 
tions  of  the  public  money.  We  know  how  the  honest  portion  of 
the  London  press  advocated  aecreuy  in  the  Bank  of  England,  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  wish  wan  expressed  for  a  yearly  expos^  similar 
to  the  Bank  of  Parte.  Old  Trinily,  like  the  church,  always  ap- 
pears (o  be  much  hnrt  by  tlie  frequent  guesses  nt  her  wealth ;  but,  until 
we  have  an  authentic  statement,  it  is  natural  for  the  public  to  presume 
that  its  income  is  enormous,  and  that  a  vast  portion  of  it  is  not  applied 
as  intended.  Why  not  set  all  those  conjectures,  that  it  would  call  mn- 
ticioue,  or  ill  founded — why  not  set  them  at  rest  for  ever  by  a  cundid 
statement  ?  The  public  have  a  right  to  such  statement,  for  the  cullegt! 
is  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  nation,  no  matter  by  what  name, 
royal  graat«  or  otherwise,  it  might  have  been  given ;  and  parlramunt  bus 
aliMi  lavished  large  sums  in  the  buildings  at  different  times.  While  au- 
thentic information  is  unattmnable  by  the  public,  can  tliey  be  bUmed 
for  believing  in  the  worst  reports  t  Can  they  be  blamed  for  believing 
that  there  is  something  which  will  not  hear  the  light  ?  The  coll^« 
ihreatens  actions — that  ia  the  way  it  answers  chaises.  About  four  years 
aifii  the  FrepiiiTin's  Joum^il  vpntiircd  on  sunio  an iraad versions,  but  it  woa 
silenced  by  a  threat  of  law  proceedings.  Now  this  never  did  any  thing  for 
a  public  establishment  but  to  excite  and  confirm  suspicion,  hatred,  and 
disgust,  nor  will  it  ever  make  people  believe  in  the  purity  of  the  college. 
What  though  the  directors  are  all  in  holy  orders,  they  are  but  men,  uid 
therefore  peccable.  The  charter  of  Charles  1.  granted  in  lien  of  Eliza- 
beth's, requires  that  the  bursar  give  in,  on  the  20th  Noremher  in  each 
year,  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  copy 
same  into  a  book.  Now  that  book  is  kept — else  the  charter  is  void. 
*'  Show,  eliow,  bIiow  "  (Macbeth).  That  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
answer  alleged  libels. 

Old  Trinity  is,  like  the  church,  so  very  teoacioufl  of  change  in  techni' 
cals,  that  it  is  still  "  near  "  Dublin,  though  it  has  been  above  a  centnry 
in  it,  and  is  now  more  in  the  centre  of  our  city  than  Ludgate-hill  is  in 
London.  This  very  absurdity  would  form  cogent  grounds  for  a  new 
and  impruvt'd  charter  for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  there  b«ing  now  ao 
l^uch  thing  ns  Trinity  College  near  Dublin.  There  is  something  more 
ih^in  humour  in  this  remark,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  taken  vary  serionaly. 

Yet,  still,  like  the  church.  Old  Trinity  permila  changes  beneficial  to 
revenue.    In  1793  Catholics  were  admittea  as  students  in  this  orthodox 
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estililisliin.iii,  which  assirrcdly  was  a  ^i-c:it  innovation  on  iu  ansnllied 
Proicstiiiit  chart(.>r.  No  matter  for  that — it  materially  served  the  fiscal 
department,  for  the  students,  who  had  been  fluctuating  between  5  and 
700,  rose  in  a  few  years  to  1000,  and  are  now  nearly  2000.  Bat 
again — there  were  then  fifteen  junior  fellows  or  teachers  for  500,  and 
now  there  are  but  three  additional  for  three  times  the  nnmber.  What 
])rodi<i:iou8  spirit  and  liberality  !  Their  labours  are  indeed  so  great,  that 
even  an  archbisliop  of  Dublin,  in  defending  the  University  from  the 
charg:e  of  ''  silent  sister,**  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  them  exoeasive. 
Hid  p:race  clearly  showed  that  they  left  the  teachers  no  leisure  for  aa- 
ihdr.'-liip,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  time,  that  ho  was  making 
a  heavy  charc^e  against  the  college  itself,  which  the  worthy  prelate 
othorwiso  treats  with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  high-church-loving 
establishment.  The  charter  sots  no  limit  to  the  number  of  junior  fel- 
lows, and  Charles  bcp:an  with  nine,  '*  in  the  name  of  more,**  when  there 
were  not,  perhaps,  100  students. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  of  yearly  salaries  and  chaises  from 
the  charter :  — 

Provost,  flOO;  senior  fellow,  £9. 13.  4.;  junior  fellow,  £3 ;  cate- 
chi.st,  £13.  G.  8.;  sub-dean,  £4;  junior  ditto,  £2;  lecturer,  £4; 
bursar,  £10  ;  librarian,  £3.     With  lodging  and  commons. 

Scholars. — Natives,  £3,  not  natives  1  Os.    With  lodging  and  commons. 

The  junior  fellows  or  teachers  not  to  charge  more  for  tuition  than  £4 
for  a  fellow  commoner,  £2  for  a  pensioner,  and  20s,  for  a  sizer. 

College  to  be  charged  no  more  than  46>.  4  J(f.  a  week  for  the  commons 
of  a  fellow,  and  Is.  li^r/.  for  a  scholar.  This  was  fixed  by  George  II., 
who  also  raised  the  salar}'  of  the  librarian  to  £60,  to  which  office  he 
attached  great  importance  and  responsibility ;  but  he  left  all  oth<y 
salaries  and  charges  a.s  in  the  charter.  No  official  mention  of  aab- 
librarian  appears  any  where. 

Having  given  these  very  necessary  extracts,  wo  must  now  speak 
particularly  of  scholars  and  sizers.  Scholars  are  deserving  stadents, 
not  lower  than  junior  sophistor,  who  stand  an  examination  in  k^c,  and 
though  the  post  cannot  be  held  beyond  the  ^ve  years,  and  the  advan- 
tages are  very  trifling,  it  is  eagerly  sought.  What  must  we  then  think 
of  Old  Trinity *8  liberality,  when  the  number  is  still  but  70,  as  fixed 
by  Charles  ?  Yes,  this  college,  which  has  made  such  numerous  bye- 
laws  and  changes  for  renew  al  and  other  purposes,  here  sticks  religiously 
to  the  charter  !  Do  we  wish  them  to  break  it  ?  No,  but  we  wish  no 
partial  obsen'anccs.  Let  it  be  either  *'  the  whole  charter,  and  nothing 
but  the  charter,**  or  let  the  deviations  be  generally  liberal.  The  provost 
and  senior  fellows  know  full  well,  that  leave  would  be  readily  granted  to 
increase  the  scholars,  and  why  not  here  apply  to  government  ?  But  we 
have  more  to  say  about  the  scholars,  and  shall  leave  them  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  notice  the  sizors. 

The  free  students  or  sizers  were  directed,  by  the  statutes  of  Charles, 
to  l>e  used  as  servants,  to  wait  at  table,  feed  on  the  fragments,  and  do 
menial  oiHccs  in  the  college.  Of  the  baseness,  the  meanness,  and  the 
cruelty  of  this,  we  cannot  fonu  a  just  estimation  without  recoUecting 
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thai  [hey  were  Protestanta — were  ihey  PapJBta,  the  thing  might  find  n 
justification  in  the  penteculing  epirit  of  the  times,  but  we  Imve  seen  thst 
noue  were  ndmilted  till  1793,  Can  we  possibly  imagine  any  mode  of 
giving  charity  more  revolting  or  detestable?  Is  It  not  something  like 
inhuroBnty  flinging  our  bIhib  in  the  foce  of  the  humble  niendiranl  ?  A 
show  ia  made  of  fOBlerins:  indigent  talent,  while  it  is  wounded  and 
repressed  by  the  bitterest  mortiCcBtion  that  can  be  well  conceived.  Tttit 
was  Charles's  refined  notion  of  rearing  up  spirited  Pruteatantn.  who  were 
afterwardit  to  deelaim  against  the  slavish  and  degrading'  iostitulions  of 
popery.  Yet,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  it  ia  common  to  have  150 
ciindidatea,  who  must  already  know  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  is 
necessary  for  a  _fitius  nohilU  to  obtnin  a  degree  at  Oxford.  The  tjeat 
answerer  in  a  most  severe  examination  is  admitted ;  and  he,  though  a 
mere  boy,  has  often  sofficient  lore  to  qualify,  as  times  go,  for  a  elnssicnl 
professor.  It  ia  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  college  relaxed  b  great  deal  of  its  authorised 
severity  towards  thoM  interesting  objects,  from  whose  ranks  have  Bprnng 
some  of  the  iincst  geniuses  that  could  ndorn  any  country.  Yet  tho 
number  is  etitl  but  thii-ty,  as  originally  fixed  by  Charles!  O  the 
charter — how  beautifully  inviolable  It  appears  in  some  rases  <  So,  then, 
the  scholars  must  never  exceed  seventy,  nor  the  sixers  thirty,  no  mutter 
how  tho  college  revenues  aogment  1 

Ckinie  we  now  to  some  most  Important  considerations.  No  one  will 
maintain  that  the  salaries  of  Charles,  though  doubtless  liberal  enough  al 
the  time,  would  answer  for  the  preeent  day.  Accordingly,  we  find,  on 
the  authority  of  T.  Swift,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter,  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  the  provost  had  £.3000,  the 
bursar  £2000,  and  the  junior  fellows  £90.  Look  now  to  preceding  page, 
and  it  will  he  seen  that  the  fust  and  last  exhibit  an  incrcnse  of  exactly 
ihirly  fulil,  aud  the  Imrsar  two  bm.dred  fM.  over  the  ehtirler  sni.iries. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  junior  fellows  have  now  £400,  that  ia  an  in- 
crease of  one  hun<lred  and  thirty'three  fold.  Now,  how  were  these 
augmentations  made?  Through  bye-laws,  no  doubt;  but  why  not  keep 
civtcris  paribus  in  view.  Why  keep  the  scholars  to  the  now  miserable 
allowances  of  Charles?  Answer  that.  Tell  us  why,  at  only  taking' 
thirty  fold  as  a  standard,  they  are  not  allowed  £90  a-year ;  for  they  are 
now,  perhaps,  all  natives  ?  Tell  us  whether  Is.  9d.  a  week  is  not  still, 
in  some  cases,  the  calculation  for  their  commons ;  and  tell  us,  is  there 
no  more  than  4s.  4(d.  for  that  of  a  fellow? 

Look  again  to  former  page  for  tuition.  The  chai^  for  a  pen- 
sioner now  is,  entrance  (of  wliich  there  is  no  i^ention  in  the  charter) 
£14  :  5  :  0,  and  £6  :  8  :  0  for  first  half  year,  and  it  goes  on  rising 
according  to  class.  ]  have  not  ascertiined,  precisely,  the  charges  for  a 
fellow  commoner,  but  I  find  that  they  aie  coniiderably  higher.  So 
much  for  the  sacred  charter  and  tuition.  1  do  not  know  what  is  now. 
allowed  for  the  sizers,  but,  as  there  are  not  two  apiece  for  the  teachera, 
ii  is  of  no  consequence. 

All  the  fellows,  "  trig  and  little,"  are,  with  tlie  exception  of  three, 
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obliged  to  be  priestedy  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ci^kge  bonefie—  m  thty 
become  vacant.  We  are  now  approaching  fome  of  the  onivenitj  wtyar 
teries.  No  institution  has  succeeded  so  well  in  getting  fkroaraUe 
in  books  as  this.  Look  into  any  of  the  most  ixidependent  Engliati 
that  mention  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  you  would  sappoM  it 
as  any  thing  human  could  be  expected;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Umj  Into 
all  been  deceived  for  want  of  authentic  informalion.  Tbm  onl j  itttrnpt 
worth  notice,  at  a  fearless  expose,  of  which  I  have  heard,  wm  hj  % 
gentleman  named  Theophilus  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  published  l7Mp  wUch 
is  now  out  of  print  and  very  scarce.  He  brings  numerous  gniTe  chuigM 
against  the  entire  college  system,  and  particidarly  as  regarding  aot  aalf 
education,  but  competency  for  tuition.  Hiose  I  shall  pass,  bat  1m 
makes  one  accusation  of  great  importance, — that  mulcts  and  fiass  wws 
vexatiously  multiplied  on  the  pupils,  so  as  to  amount  to  do  Ism  thui 
£8000  a-year,  "  which  was  all  swept  into  the  fobs  of  the  fUlowa/*  For 
this,  and,  particularly  observe,  for  this  only,  he  was  served  with  uolioa 
of  an  action  for  '^  libel."  Swift  called  for  a  fair  account  of  reoeiplB  and 
disbursements,  and  this  is  the  way  that  he  is  answered !  He  also  stalas 
that  a  living  worth  £1000  a-year  was  refused  by  eight  jonior  feUowi, 
and  was  only  accepted  by  the  ninth  in  rotation,  beouise  he  wishod  a 
quiet  life.  Siee  what  an  answer  this  is  to  the  authenUG  acooonts  m  lead, 
of  a  senior  fellowship  being  worth  **  perhaps"  £1000  a-year,  aad  a 
junior  *'  perhaps"  £700  or  £800  a-year,  when  £1000  was  actually 
spurned  at  by  a  junior  near  forty  years  ago.  To  us,  in  Dublin,  sacb 
accounts  are  quite  mawkish — they  appear,  at  best,  Uke  the  miiacJe  of 
the  five  loaves  and  fishes,  when  we  see  senior  fellows  kespiag  splendid 
town  mansions,  beautiful  country  seats,  carriages,  livery  servaoto,  and 
living  altogrether  at  a  rate  immeasurably  above  our  notions  of  a  thonsand 
a-year.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  nothing  of  fisUowship  incomss,  for  die 
whole  machinery  is  managed  with  admirable  dexterity.  Thus  the  pre- 
sent (now  the  late)  provost,  Kyle,  has  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Coifc, 
estimated  at  £6000  a-year,  and,  of  course,  that  would  seem  to  say  that 
the  provostship  was  not  worth  so  much.  We  have  seen  what  Swift  sajs  of 
the  salary,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  princely  mansion,  with  all  the  odier 
nameless  &c.  s,  and  the  pkice  is  at  this  day  so  valuable,  that  soom 
cvLTTy  their  estimates  as  high  as  £8,000  or  £10,000  a-year.  Whjp 
then,  accept  one  of  only  a-third  the  amount  ?  In  explaining  thia,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  patrpnage  of  the  Cork  sea  is  said  to  be  wmiSk 
from  £10,000  to  £30,000  a-year,— no  contemptible  source  for  a  iamSly 
provision ;  but  suppose  it  had  no  patronage,  the  new  bishop  does  not 
calculate  on  remaining  there  always.  There  is,  you  know,  such  a  thing 
as  translation — you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a  learned  man,  undentaad  that. 
So,  if  a  senior  fellow  is  vacated  to  accept  a  living  of  £1000 
it  is  no  proof  that  his  fellowship  was  not  worth  above  treble.  But 
apparent  phenomena  help  to  silence  the  vulgar  inquirer,  who  nadsr- 
standeth  not  translation,  collation,  or  the  beanties  of  Christien4ika 
expectancy. 

We  can  now  plainly  see  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin^  is^  in  nssenoe  and 
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BDbetanc«,  u  church  establishnicnl,  nod  some  Light  on  its  political  character 
may  be  interesting.  The  auppreBsion  of  tho  celebrated  Hislorical  Society, 
that  produceit  so  many  great  men,  ia  well  known,  and  I  shall  only  obeerve 
tbnt,  about  eiMteen  or  eighteen  years  a^,  Locice  on  Govemment  wot 
GHpellcd  to  ntake  room  for  Butler's  Analogy  of  revealed  Reiigioo.  You 
know  the  two  works,  Mr.  Editor,  and  you  can  judge  of  the  spirit  that 
actuates  the  only  university  in  a  country  with  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants. 

No  Catholic  con  remain  in  college  after  he  have  finished  hie  course, 
US  he  cannot  be  a  scholar,  nor  be  admitted  to  a  higher  degree  than 
Bachelor  of  Art«. 

None  but  the  proroet,  fellows,  and  scholars,  hare  a  vote  for  the 
parliamentary  representative. 

From  all  these  considerations,  tho  following  are  among  some  imprm-e- 
menta  that  naturally  suggest  themselves : — 

1 .  That  the  real  yearly  revenue  of  the  college,  in  lands  and  otherivise, 
and  from  lines,  entrance,  or  other  fees,  board  and  lodging  of  fellow 
commoners  and  pensioners,  tuitions,  &c.  and  the  total  expenditure,  say 
for  ten  years  last  past,  be  published.  This  ia  necessary,  to  innpire  coq- 
Gdence  and  respect ;  for  no  one  can  conceive  why  there  should  be  any 
secrecy  tn  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  a  satiosai.  establishment, 
assuredly  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

2.  That,  if  any  surplus  appear  over  and  above  a  reasonable  fund  for 
contingencies  of  building  or  repairing,  it  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
applied  to  giving  the  scholars  the  increased  allowances  to  which  tliey  aro 
as  ioirly  entitled  as  the  provost  and  fellows. 

3.  That,  after  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  echolara,  any  further  sur- 
plus should  be  applied  (o  extending  the  sizers  to  one  hundred—  a  num- 
ber which  would  still  be  hy  no  means  proportioned  to  other  au^^'menta- 
tions.  The  scholars,  too,  should  be  increased,  but  not  until  after  tho 
sizers  were  one  hundred.  And  a  charge,  now  exacted  from  the  sizers 
for  lodging,  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  should  be  abolished. 

4.  That  llie  number  of  junior  fellows  shouhl  be  regulated  by  that  of 
the  students,  which  would  be  very  easy  ;  for  if  they  decreased,  a  vacant 
junior  fellowship  need  not  be  filled  up.  None  of  them  CO  have  hns  than 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  say  fifty,  and  while  that  remained  uncom- 
pleted, no  new  student  should  be  allowed  tn  choose  his  teacher.  Such  a 
regulation  would  be  found  niosi  I'linitiiMc  :ni(l  M-rviceable. 

5.  That  the  junior, or.iitliM-r.  111.  .  ■  iiioi  -..[.Iji^ilers  have  the  right  of 
voting  for  a  parliamentary  representative  for  the  college. 

(t.  That  Catholics  should  be  eligible  to  scholarshipa.  For  fellowshipa, 
the  church  being  the  fountain  of  college  promotion,  I  do  not  think  they 
could  or  would  expect  a  participation,  as  the  constitution  of  the  esta- 
blishment should  be  entirely  changed  to  allow  tbeir  ftdmisuon  :  bnt  to 
scholarships  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  objection. 

1  nou'  tell  the  college  that  petulant  or  d(^maticBl  contradictions, 
or  actions  at  law,  will  avail  nothing,  while  Uie  whole  revenue  and 
disbursement  are  unknown  to  the  public.     A  new  charter  and  statutes 
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for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  should  certainly  be  reoonunended  to 
parliament.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  a  great  deal  oi  fudge  aboot  the 
sacredness  of  charters,  but  that  is  mere  fustian,  with  the  precedent  of 
Charles  before  us,  who  did  nothing  less  than  abrogate  the  original  of 
Elizabeth^ with  the  example  of  George  II.,  who  altered  as  macb  as  he 
thought  proper  of  Charles's ;  and,  finally,  with  the  admission  of  Catholioi 
by  the  act  of  an  Irish  parliament,  and  which  was  rather  aided  than 
opposed  by  the  college,  as  could  be  easily  demonstrated.  An  innntwed 
charter  would  ultimately  serve  the  college  itself,  by  making  it  a  popalar 
and  respected  establishment,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  an  object  of 
suspicion,  monopoly,  and  unfavourable  report,  and  one  of  which  the 
public  are  i*eady  to  believe  the  very  worst  rumours. 
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Hkiukn  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1 82 1  and  183I» 
of  nil  towns  or  cities  in  England,  exceeding  a  population  often  then- 
snnd,  to  which  it  is  not  intended  by  the  Reform  Bill  to  give  repre- 
sentatives. 


City  or  Town. 

Lancashire: 
Toxteth  Park  . . 
Spotland 

Middlesex  : 

Chelsea    • 

Kensington  •••• 

Staffordshire : 
Kingswinford  •  • 
Tipton 

Yorkshire: 


Population 
Id  1821. 

12,829 
13,453 

26,860 
14,428 

1 1 ,022 
11,546 


Swldleworth 1 3,902 


. . . 
•  •  • 


•  • . 
. . . 


• . . 


... 


PopalAlioa 
in  18S1. 

24,067 
15,325 

32,371 
20,902 

15,156 
14,951 

15,986 
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SUMS    EXPENDED    UNDER    THE    HEAD    OF    CIVIL    CONTIITOBKCIEa 

IN     1831. 

The  amount  expended  for  furniture,  ironmongery^  &c.  far  White- 
hall Chapel,  apartments  of  the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  for 

the  Tower,  in  the  three  quarters  ended  June  30,  1831 £396 

Ditto  for  robes,  collars,  badges,  &c.  for  knights  of  the  several 

orders,  in  the  same  period     • 52578 

Ditto  for  repairing  the  King's  cronn,  maces,  badge,  &c.,  gold 
and  silver  sticks,  officers  attending  proclamation  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's accession,  in  the  same  period ••• 511 

Ditto  for  plate  supplied  to  Lord  Melbourne,  upon  his  appointment 

as  secretary  of  state,  in  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  1831  •  •       488 
The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  His  Miyes^'B  set- 
tlements, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon  and  Maurituis   ••    14830 
The  commission  for  inquiring  into  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 

(m  account  of  remuneration  and  expenses ••••••••••      3663 

The  commission  for  inquiring'  into  the  law  of  real  property;  on 

account  of  expenses  1044 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  practice,  &c.  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts   ••••• 1639 

The  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  signed  at 
London  on  the  29th  September  1827,  between  His  Mqestj 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  stipolating  the  reference 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  of  the  disputed  points 
of  boundary  under  the  5th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  •  •  •  •  300O 
The  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  certain  stipulations  reU- 
tive  to  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  state  of 
Greece,  agreed  upon  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
allied  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  signed  at  London  on  the 

6th  July  1827   969 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of  R.  Lander's  late  expedition  of 

discovery  to  Afiica    853 

The  amount  paid  for  relief  of  certain  distressed  Spanish  subjects 
residing  in  this  country,  wholly  without  the  means  of  tubois-r 
tence,  who  had  been  employed  with  the  British  army,  or  under 
British  authorities  in  Spain,  or  who  had  otherwise  rendered 

service  to  our  military  operations  in  that  country •    12420 

Expense  of  creating  Admiral  sir  James  Sanmarex  a  baron  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  in  reward  for  public  services  •  • 556 

T.  Wyon,  esq.  chief  engraver  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  for  en- 
graving great  and  ot£er  seals  for  the  courts  of  Excheqpier, 
&c.,  and  for  silver  medals  for  native  chie&  on  the  River 
Gambia • 1428 


fivii.    ciiNTrNiJBNciEs.  639 

The  amount  issuwi  lu  C.  Babbugv,  to  enable  liim  to  proceeU  tn 
constructing  it  machine  fur  the  cntcuUlioD  of  various  tabloi  £3000 

Ditto  to  defray  the  expeiuea  iacnrred  in  publishing  tbo  natural 

history  of  the  late  expedition  to  Bchiing'e  StniitB     236 

Ditto  lo  1.  Richards,  forssJary  to  himself  and  clerk,  aad  for  tra- 
velling and  other  contingent  expenses  of  his  miaeion  of  survey 
in  North  America 1600 

Ditto  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  nomination  of  certain  uSicers  to  be 
Honorary  Knights  Com manders  and  Companions  of  th^  Order 
of  the  Bath     • 210 

Ditto  to  pay  tho  fees  on  the  installation  of  luB  serene  Hjg;hni>ss 
Augustus  William  Maximilian  Frederick  Lewis,  reigning 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Knight  Companion  of  the  mo«t  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter • 439 

Ditto  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  Domination  of  Count  Munster,  In  be 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath  330 

Ditto  ditto  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  two  incurable  lunatic *, 

for  three  years  to  5lh  April  1831 300 

Ditto  ditto  in  removing  the  recordd  bol>oging'  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Old  Mewfl, 
Charing -cross    fl49 

Ditto  to  tho  minister  and  churchwarden  of  St.  Jaiuoa's,  in  tlitt 

island  of  Nevis,  towards  erection  of  a  cliorch  there fiOO 

Ditto  to  Dr.  J.  Bowring,  tn  reimbursemeot  of  the  oxponwis  in- 
curred by  him  and  in  remuneration  fur  his  services  in  reporting 
upon  the  public  accounts  of  France i)08 

Ditto  lo  T.  Telford,  to  defray  expenses  already  incurred  in  his 
survey  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  mter,  and  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  same     lOOO 

Ditto  to  defray  the  expensea  incurred  on  account  of,  and  for  ser- 
vices connected  with  the  Cholera  Morbus  ' 1934 

Ditto  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  En^and  and  Scotland, 
in  procuring  information  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  different 
cities  and  boroughs     • 6623 

Ditto  to  T.  Marshall,  to  enable  him  to  complete  &  aeriM  of  ■(»- 
tistical  tables  of  the  resources  of  the  British  empire 500 

Ditto  to  pay  rewards  offered  by  His  Majesty's  proclamatiOB  of  the 
23d  November  1830,  for  the  discovery,  &c.  of  the  oSendera  in 
the  dietricta  at  that  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  to  discharge 
expenses  connected  therewith    32000 

His  excellency  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  the  usual  equwaga 

money  allowed  the  lord  lieutenant  on  hu  turivBl  in  Ifelsod  •  •     2769 

Right  honourable  lord  Plunket,  lord  chancellor  of  Iielaad,  the 

like  on  his  appointment ....■  ...■*. 923 

N .  B.     Wr  bare  only  ntracteil  a  few  of  the  itens ;  the  total  expeodi- 
lurc  under  ihe  head  orciril  contiPKeaces  in  I8»,  was  £\UfiiJ. 
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An  Account  of  the  Sum  paid  in  1820,  for  Half  Pay  and  Retired 
Superannuated  Allowances  ;  distinguishing  tlie  aaiount  under  sepantc 
Heads  and  Departments. 

ARMY. 

Army  pay  of  general  ofliccrs 140,362  12  G 

Retired  full  pay,  balfpay,  and  military  allow- 
ances   8riC,4Sl  12  7 

Militia  adjutants  and  Serjeant  majors   11,202  17  0 

Local  militia  adjutants.... 17,205  14  0 

Out-pensi4)ncrd  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham 

hospitals 1 ,328,707    7  1 

In-pensioners  of                do.                    do.  40,215    0  9 

Widows*  pcn^ioni 151,226    5  9 

Compassionate  list    37,592    5  0 

Royal  bounties 34,561     0  9 

Pensitms  for  wounds    -  1 19,107  17  7 

Foreign  half-pay 79,067  13  8 

Foreign   pensions,    including  allowances  to 
widows  cmd  children  of  deceased  foreign 

oflicers 18,712  10  0 

Superannuation  allowances. 48,462  19  0 

Commissariat 46,545    5  9 

Royal  military  asylum • .  •  • .  846  IS  0 

^2^0,896  15     S 

NAVY. 

half-pay: 

To  flag-olHcers,  captains,  commanders,  lieu- 

tenuuts,  pursers,  masters,  and  surgeons    ..     824,504    6    4 
To  royal  marine  officers    •.. 51,113    2  10 

SIM'ERANNUATIOMS,  PENSIONS,  AND  ALLOWANCES': 

To  oflicers,  Sec.  in  the  military  line  of  service      127,174  16    5 

To  commissioners,  secretaries,  clerks,  &c.  for- 
merly employed  in  the  civil  departments  of 
thcnavy 130,518    7  11 

Victualling  department 33,331  12    6 

Bounty  to  chaplains    ,' 1,372  10    0 

Allowances   to  widows  and  orphans  on  the 

compassionate  list 12,808    0    0 

Widows*  charity ..,.. ...148^27    0    0 

Greenwich  hospital,  out-pensioners 250,000    0    0 

" U79,149  16    0 
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ORDNANCE. 

SnperenDDBted  and  half-pay  oIRcen   £53,1  IB  0  d 

RetiTedat  general  oflkcn... 11,019  0  0 

AllowancM  for  Euod  services    5,099  U  0 

PCDiiODB  in  remuneratiDii  for  invrDlioDl  and 

improTemenls  in  urtillery  terrien     1,;!IH>  0  il 

Superannualcd  and  ilisabled  mail. ...........  1BD,001  0  0 

PensionstoivoundeilofEreni T,3IKt  0  0 

Pension* to  widan-saDd  children    ii,'JlO  0  0 

Hetired  officers  of  the  late  Irixh  artillery  and 

eBgineerB,aad  ptasions to  widona  ........  S^stxi  0  0 

Saperannanted  and  half-pay  to  ci«U  oiBcen, 

arliScen,  and   labourers ;  retired  pay  and 

peuiioDB  to  civil  officers,  in  consequence  of 

reduction  and  ill-bealtb 30.H3H    t>    <i 

Pensions  to  widows  4,iiOU    U    U 

SupemoDuated  and  hnlt-pny  to  liiili  civil  oOl- 

cers  and  arlillccri  Hnd  latraurcre;  and  pen- 

•ionitonidowi 4,429    0    0 

Barrack  departnuol IT^IO    n    0 


'  30ti,G26     0     D 


includiDK    pensions,    super- 
ns,  and  allowances  in  Uie  treasury, 
laM-uflicf,custoniB,eicise,  stamps,  po1ice,&c. 

Grand  Total,  niilitar)-,  naval,  and  civil 
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OLONIAL    TRADE    AND    POPULATION. 


COLOSIAL   STATISTICS. 
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044  ORIGIN    OF    THE    PEERAGE. 

HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 

"  There  must  be  a  period  and  an  end  of  names  and  dignities  and  whatsoerer 
\i  terrene  ;  and  why  not  of  De  Vere?  For  where  is  Bohun?  Where*8  Mortimer? 
Nay,  ^vhich  is  more  and  most  of  all,  where  ij  Plantagenet?** — Speech  «*fM^trd 
Chit/ Justice  Crewe,  1062. 

We  liave  taken  some  pains  to  view  the  House  of  Lords  under  its  TBrioiit 
aspects.     It  presents  itself  in  the  way  of  the  Nation's  wish  ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  Nation  should  seek  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
obstacle  which  impedes  its  pro^ss.     We  have  looked  into  the  histoij 
of  the  Peerage,  and  what  is  the  result  ?     Who  are  they  that,  ^enerallj 
speaking,  have  been  made  peers — and  why  ?     Is  a  peerage  the  reward 
of  virtue,  of  talent,  of  disinterestedness,  of  grand  patriotic  efforts*  of  a 
long  course  of  noble  doings  ?     No  one  who  has  looked  with  any  care  to 
the  family  annals  of  the  British  peers  will  venture  to  say  that,   even  in 
the  selection  of  a  virtuous  man  for  a  peer,  his  nrtue  has  been  the  came 
of  his  ennoblement ;    or  if  a  man  of  talent,  that  he  has  been  chosen 
because  his  talent  has  been  patriotically  directed.     No  —  the  peerage  has 
been  one  of  the  means  employed  for  several  ages  to  carry  on  the  great 
JOH  of  government.    If  a  patriot  was  troublesome,  he  was  bought  offbj  a 
peerage ;  if  a  powerful  individual  was  importunate,  he  was  quieted  by  a 
peerage  ;  if  votes  were  in  demand,  the  possessor  or  manager  was  paid  by 
a  peerage ;  if  a  minister*s  place  was  desired,  he  vacated  it  for  a  peerage. 
Thii  lawyer,  who  proved  the  ablest   instrument  of  gO¥eniinent»  was 
rewarded  by  a  peerage.     In  shoit,  the  honour  of  the  peerage  has  mostly 
been  the  Treasury  of  Corruption. 

If  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  natural  progression  of  things,  is 
hastening  to  an  euthanasia  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence  and 
sympathy  with  public  opinion,  what  is  so  well  calculated  to  postpone  that 
inevitable  hour,  as  the  adoption  of  that  for  the  want  of  which  they  most 
wither  and  decay  ?  A  large  and  copious  addition  of  popular  peers  would 
revivify  the  antique  and  mouldering  mass,  and  cause  it  to  rise  up  with 
much  of  the  ardour  and  beauty  of  a  veritable  rejuvenescence.  Unless 
this  plan  be  acceded  to,  the  days  of  the  peerage,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are  numbered ;  and  yet  it  is  against  this  very  measure  that  the 
greatest  number  of  prejudices  are  arrayed. 

The  peers  are  jealous  of  new  mev.  What  are  they  themselTes? 
Take  even  the  oldest  of  them,  they  are  but  of  a  few  centuries ;  and  the 
majority  are  the  merest  novi  homines — mushrooms,  whom  a  shower  of 
woaltli,  or  an  accidental  fall  of  borough  rottenness,  has  caused  to  spring 
from  the  earth  within  the  last  few  years.  The  peerage  of  England  ii 
tlie  most  modern  in  Europe :  it  is  a  contemptible  upstart,  compared  with 
that  either  of  Germany  or  of  France.  Where  are  the  true  ancestors  of 
Englishmen,  the  men  of  Saxon  blood  ?  where  even  the  descendants  of 
the  butciiers  and  bakers  that  came  over  with  the  Norman  Conqueror? 
Not  all  the  lies  of  all  the  heralds  can  give  us  a  creation  six  hundred 
years  old  ;  and  such  as  go  even  two  hundred  years  back  are  very  thinly 
scattered  indeed.     Some  of  the  most  ancient  blood  of  England  is  repre- 
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sented  by  m«n  of  private  stMion,  or  by  baronets,  whoae  ancetton  did 
not  happen  to  receive  tbe  king's  auDunons  to  parliament  in  former  reign*, 
and  whose  descendants,  if  they  were  to  receive  it  now,  would  cany  into 
the  House  of  Peers  all  that  depends  "  upon  Nonnan  Mood,  or  whatever 
else  it  is  they  aio  so  [iroud  of."  But  the  duy  is  pone  pnst  wlien  a  lugis- 
lator  is  to  be  cljoscn  un  such  grounds. 

It  would  be  n  I'uiiouB  phunomenon,  if  the  obstncle  which  the  peers 
have  thrown  in  (he  way  of  the  people's  measure,  should  lead  t<i  an 
immediate  eharjL^o  in  their  own  body,  it  was  a  reform  in  t!ie  Cotr 
that  was  demaiiJid;  we  may  come  to  see  that  a  virtual  reform  i 
House  of  Lords  is  a.  iiecess.-iry  preliminary.  The  House  of  Con 
has  confessed  irs  corruption:  are  the  Lords  immacutalo ?  They  debate 
as  if  their  House  stood  upon  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  us  if 
angels  guarded  iLi  koy.stoiie.  It  would  seem  they  deemed  it  the  very 
sun  of  our  politic^d  consu-llation :  they  are  mistaken — it  is  but  a  lamp, 
and  may  want  Iriuiniing — may  be  worn  out,  aod  renewed — may  hnvc 
grown  useless,  and  be  removed  :  a  more  cynical  illuslmlor  of  itA  nutute 
might  even  term  It  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  which,  when  tlw  bojt  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  other  1  louse  comee  to  be  dried  up  by  Reform,  niiiy  die  out  of 
itself. 

What  then  arc  our  conclusions?  They  are  these — 
L  The  history  of  the  oiigin  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Peers  indi- 
cates that  it  was  calculated  foranother  order  of  thii^;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  its  having  been  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hnuds  <>( 
ministers  and  their  masters,  that  it  has  Iwen  made  tolerable,  under  llio 
increased  wealth  and  intelligence  uf  tho  people. 
H.  The  Houso  of  I'eors  has  maintained  its  existence  by  usurping  an 
infli^ence  over  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  it  has  turned  to 
its  solo  advantage. 

III.  Tlie  liistor)'  of  the  peerage  is  a  series  of  jobs.  It  is  a  coinage; 
;ind  repri'scnis  place,  pension,  commission,  civil  employment,  go- 
vi-rnmcnt  contract — in  one  woid,  public  money.  The  actual  peerage 
is  rhiipj  an  ejflorescence  of  taxation. 

IV.  Whenever  the  minister  has  wanted  votes,  he  has  created  peers; 
U'hi'uei-er  he  li^is  wished  to  get  quit  of  votes,  he  has  created  peers. 
A  pt'orape  is  iho  grave  of  the  patriot — the  thronp  of  the  placeman. 

V.  Till'  aiitiquiiv  of  the  families  of  the  existing  peerage  is  a  farce; 
the  Herald's  College  and  the  Alienation  Office  are  the  managers  of 
this  tioblv  ineloili-ama.  \Yhen  a  line  becomes  extinct,  by  some  trick 
of  luarriaj^c,  or  by  some  interpretation  of  a  patent,  a  trap-door  is 
i<rrui-k,  and  out  comes  a  representative  of  the  Mortimers  or  the 
iMimbravs.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the  same  family 
name  is  changed  almost  every  other  year  in  the  peerage;  and  some 
peers  do  not  know  Ihi'ir  own  name.  For  instance,  lord  Oriel  wished 
to  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill ;  his  real  name  is  Foster — he  signed 
his  [)ro\y  Ferrard,  he  ouijht  to  have  written  somctliing  else.  Tha 
proxy  was  useless— there  was  one  vote  less  against  the  people. 
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VI.  The  most  numerous  and  the  most  active  of  the  existing  psen  mre 
the  creations  of  the  long  reign  of  Greorge  the  Third :  they  maj  be 
considered  as  a  body  of  unconscious  conspirators,  hound  together  bj 
the  minister,  for  the  secret  purpose  of  swelling  the  nadonal  debt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  military  and  naval  chiefs,  they  are  titled 
contractors  for  a  loan,  who  have  received  their  per  centege  in 
peerage. 

VII.  When  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  descendants  of  this  motley 
society  of  bom  legislators  are  looked  to — this  assemblage  of  *'  acci- 
dents of  an  accident," — we  are  not  led  to  believe  that  staticm  and 
fortune  have  redeemed  them  from  the  stain  of  their  original  creatioo, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  from  any  class 
the  same  numl)er  of  men  less  competent  to  create  laws  or  propagate 
legislation. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  conclusions— and  we  have  come  to 
them  not  by  rhetoric,  but  rather  by  arithmetic — can  any  thing  be  more 
absurd,  more  drivelling,  than  the  affected  hesitation  which  has  been 
shown  in  creating  at  once  a  due  number  of  King  and  People's  Peers, — 
a  cla8s  which,  when  the  object  of  their  ennoblement  is  considered,  and 
the  character  of  the  parties  who  instal  them  in  their  elevated  niche, 
may  be  assuredly  maintained  as  the  most  honourable  and  distinguished 
division  of  the  House  to  which  they  will  belong  ?  We  have  proved,  in 
every  possible  way,  that  the  peers  as  a  body  may  derive  honour  from 
such  a  creation,  but  can  lose  none.  Is  not  all  the  world  convinced,  that 
this  is  a  course  which  may  save  the  House,  not  only  from  contempt, 
but  destruction ;  and  that  though  the  people  may  by  it  gain  the  imme- 
diate passing  of  '*  the  Bill/'  the  Lords  will  gain  much  more — they 
will  snatch  their  political  existence  out  of  the  flames  of  discord  and  civil 
war. — Abridged  from  the  Spectator  newspaper. 


BOROUGH    LORDS    AND    TilKIR    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Should  there  be  found  in  some  not  distant  year^ 

[Oh,  how  I  vish  to  be  no  prophet  here  /] 

Amongst  our  British  Lords  should  there  be  found 

Some  great  in  pow'r,  in  principles  unsound, 

Who  look  on  Freedom  with  an  evil  eye, 

In  whom  the  springs  of  loyalty  are  dry. 

Who  wish  to  soar  on  wild  Ambition's  wings. 

Who  hate  the  Commons,  and  who  love  not  Kii 

Who  would  divide  the  people  and  the  Throne, 

To  set  up  separate  interests  their  own ; — 

Should  there  be  found  such  men  in  after-times, 

May  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  our  grievous  crimes^ 

Allot  some  milder  vengeance,— nor  to  them. 

And  to  tlieir  rage  this  wretched  land  condemn.  *-Chobohill. 

The  Names  printed  with  r,  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  18S1 ;  those  with  A 

against  it. 
Names  of  Patron k.  Placet.  llenbtn  retaraad. 

Anglesey  Marquis,  r  . . .  •  Milbornc  Port   Mr.  8.  O.  Byag 

Aylesbury,  Marquis,  a  . .  Marltxirough Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes 
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Namu  u(  l>i>uen>.  Fluvn.  Hcmbcn  nuincd. 

Aylesburf,  MurqaU,  A  . .  Miirlboriiugli  M  r.  T.  £<lconrl 

Great  Uedwin Mr.  J.  J.  Uuxton 

SirJ.Nicliul 
Balh,  MarquiB,  •   U'eoblcy Lord  E.  Thymie 

Lord  U.  TbyniM 

llundon,  Earl ItandonbTidge Lord  Bernard 

llHtliBrst,  Luid,   I, Cireuceiipr Lord  Apilgr 

llMtufort,  D.  4 HunmouUi   MarquU  uf  WoroMlef 

Uedfur<I,D.  n Tavutock     Mr.J.Hiinhmg 

Urd  J.  RusJKll 
Balrarrai,  E.  *  Wigan > •  ■ 

Mt.  J.  H.  Kcnraler 
U«'ertey,E.i BeeraUtoa Mr.  Q,  Lyun 

Lord  LovaiDe 

Bristol,  M,  *  Kurj  St.  Edmund'*   ....  Earl  Jermyn 

Hrowalow^E.  a Clitherue Hon.  F.  F,  Cast 

BuckiDgham,  D,  * Uuvkinslwuii   8ir  T.  FrepmaDtle 

Sit  O.  Nugent 
Si.  Mawe'a Sir  E.  Su Eden 

Mr.  0.  W.  PigoH 

WiDcl-crtcr Mr.  J.  B.Eh»1 

Bute,  H.  a.,.. Cardiff LonlJ.  Stuart 

CaledQD,  L, Old  Sunim Mr.  J.  Alviandir 

Mr.  J.  D,  Alekanilef 

CaIlhorpe,L.  a Ilrunlx^r Mr.  W.  S.  Duednte 

Hintion    Mr.  J.  Wayland 

Carringlon,  L.  a WcnduTcr    Mr.S.Smitb 

Mr.  A.  Smith 

Carlisle,  E.  a Morjirlli  tlua.  W.  Howard 

i:iullemaine,  L AUilone    Mr.  H.  Ilondcock 

niarleriHc,  E,  * Carlow Lord  Tullamoie 

CliulmondeUy,M.  A  ....  Castle  Kiaing Lord  Chalmondel^ 

ClHreiiilun,  L.  a Wootluu  BuMt Lord  Mahua 

(JlcveJund,  M.  a 


.   EastGrimtead  Mr.  F.  R.  West 

ViacDunt  Huluesdale 

.  Derby  -• Mr.  W   t«VLi.ilish 

DungHTvun Hod.  George  Lamb 

KDaiuslraroUgh Lord  Waler|<aik 

Sir  J.  Mackintuah 

Yougball lloa.  C.  I'oQwDby 

.  Hvlfast     Sir  A.  CLiohcstut 

.  CarrickferguB Lord  O.  A.  Hill 

.  Kichmood    ............  Mt.  L  C.  Dundaa 

bir  II.  L.  Dundu 

,  Plymplon Sir  C.  Doniville 

L.Bt«itliicl Mr.  E.  Cu« 

■.■ir.1  Vulkli,rt 
.   NcwShorcbam   Sir  ('.  Iturtdl 


.  Hun.  X.  a.  CoL' 
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Names  of  Patroni.                               Places.  Memben  rctamcd. 

Excter,M.  A  Stamford LordT.  Cecil 

Falmouth,  E.  a  Truro • .  •  •  Lord  Encombe 

Mr.  N.  W.  Perch 

St.  Michaels   Hon.  L.  Keynoa 

Hon.  W.  Best 

Fitzwilliam,  E.  a Malton     Mr.  H.J.  Ponaonlij 

Mr.  H.  O.  Knigrht 

Peterborough Mr.  Fasakerley 

Sir  R.  Heron 

Higfaam  Ferrars Visconnt  Howiok 

Foley,  Lord,    a Droitwich Mr.  J.  H.  Foley 

Sir  T.  WiBBington 

Forester,  Lord,  a Wenlock Mr.  O.  Forester 

Mr.  P.  B.  Thomwm 

Granon,  D.  a Bury  St  Edmunds C.  A.  Fitzroy 

Thetford Lord  J.  Fitzroy 

Grantley,  Lord,  a Gaildford Mr.  C.  F.  Nortoa 

Guilfurd,E.  A* Banbury 

Haniwicke,  E.  a  Reigate Captain  J.  Yorke 

Harcwood,  K.  a Northallerton Hon.  H.  Lasoelles 

Sir  J.  Beresford 
Harrowby,  E.  a Tiverton Mr.  S.  Perceval 

Mr.  G.  D.  Ryder 

Hertford,  Marquis,  a  . . . .  Bodmin    Mr.  H.  B.  Seymoar 

Lisburne Mr.  Henry  Meynell 

Orford Mr.  T.  H.  Kiidevbee 

Sir  H.  F.  Cooke 
Aldeburgh Mr.  J.  W.  Croker 

Marquis  of  Daoro 
Heytesbory,  L Hey tesbury ..••••  Mr.  E.  H.  A'Coart 

Sir  G.  Staunton 

Howe,  E.  A Clitheroe Hon.  R.  Canon 

HuntiD^Gcld,L. ........  Dunwich E.  of  Brecknock 

Kihiiorey,  E.  Newry Hon.  J.  H.  Knox 

Lansdowne,  M.  a   Calne Colonel  Fox 

Mr.  T.  B.  Macanley 
Leeds,  D.  a Helstone Lord  J.  Townsbend 

Mr.  S.  L.  Fox 

Lichfield,  E Lichfield Sir  G.  Anson 

Lonsdale,  E.  A  Haslemere Sir  J.  Beckett 

Mr.  W.  Holmes 
Cockermouth Sir  J.  Scarlett 

Col.  Lowther 

Carlisle    

Appleby   Viscount  Maitland 

ManTers,E.R Bametlaw    Lord  Newark 

Marlborough,  D.  a Woodstock Lord  Stormoot 

Lord  S.  C    Churchill 

Middleton,  L Newark •  

Monson,  L.  a Gatton Hon.  J.  Ashley 

Viscount  PolUngton 

Mulgrare,  E.  a Scarborough    Hon.  E.  Phippa 

Newcastle,  D.  a Aldborough Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Clintoii 

Mr.  M.  T.  Sadlur 
Boroughbridge    Sir  C.  Wclheroll 

Mr.  M.  Attwood 
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Newcdtle,  D.  t 
Noifolk,  D.B.. 


Northinnbetlsiid,  D.  i 


Oifont,  Lord,  a  ,., 
Pembruke.E 

Primale  ot  Ireland, 
PortarlinKlOD,  E.  . 
Portland,  D.  »  ... 
PowiSjE.  A 

Railnor,  E.  a 

Raiirurlejr,  E.  a  • . . 

liichmotid,  D.  a  ... 
Hoden,  Lord,  *  ... 
|{utlniicl,D.  * 

Salisbury,  M.  ii  ... 
Sandwich,  E 

Scafcnl,  L.  R 

fiiiafli'uburv.K.  a 

Siilncv.  v.*   

Siimi'rs  E 


Warwick,  E.  a  . 
\Vut.Tf<ir.l,M..,. 
Vi-hliuiiislcr,  M. 


« ,sliiu.r<'biid,  E.  > 

WUmclilTr.  L.  A    . 
ViirboroiUj'li,  L.  i?   , 


niusellaw    

Npw  siioreham Ht.  H.  Howard 

Stefoing Mr.  O.  R.  Phillip* 

Mr.  E.  BIoqqI 
BoisliBm Earl  of  SaiTcf 

Mr.  N.W.  Col  borne 
LaancettOD  .,,... Mr.  J.  Broj^den 

Sir  J.  Malcolm 
Newport,  Corn 

Sir  H.  Hardinge 

King's  Lynn    

WilloD Mr.  J.  nawhinR 

Mr.  J.  Penrmlilock 

Armaeb    

PaXnrllnKtuii Sir  W,  Rni> 

King's  Lynn    .■>.•.•...  Lurd  O- Bentinok 
Qiahop'a  Cwtle Mr,  E.  Rugrrt 

Mr.  J.Knisbt 
Ladluw   ••  Viicount  Clive 

Hun.  B.  H.  Clin- 

MonlKomerj   Mr.  H.  Clire 

Dowiilon Mr.  J.  Braagham 

Mr,  T.  Crecvcj 

Rali*hury    Hon.  S.  RcniTDTta 

Dungannon Han.T.Knox 

ChlcliMtet Lotd  A.  Lennox 

Dundalk Hon.  J,  H.  Craduck 

UramlMr Mr.  J.  Irving 

Ciunhridge Marqui*  of  Oraham 

Col,  F.  \l'.  Trench 

Hertford 

Huntingdon     Col.  J.  Peel 

Mr.  F.  Pollock 

Seaford    

Dorchesler Lord  A«h ley 

Whilchurch Hon.  H.  Townahend 

lieigBle    Capt.J.Vorke 

Liskeard Sir  H.  Pringle 

Lord  Eliotl 
Su  Germain's Mr.  C.  Rois 

Mr.  W.  M.  Praed 

Appleby  Mr.  H.  TnftOQ 

Su  Albsn's 

Berwick Captain  Beresford 

Chester    General  R.  GrosTenoi 

Sliaflesbury Mr.  L.  Maherly 

Mr.  E.  Penrhyn 

Hindon    Mr.  J.  Weyland 

Siockbridgo Mr.  W.  S.  Stanley 

Mr.  G.  Wiibraliam 
LTmcRegis Mr.  H. 8.  Fane 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fane 

Ittmin.>y Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley 

Newtown    Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Pelham 
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APPENDIX. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NOBILITY, 

ExhibUing  the  Number  of  Rectoriee  and  VUnragee  in  ike  gift  q/*  emgk^  wUk  lAc  Kdb 
tUtn  annexed  qf  ail  Livings  not  exceeding  £150  per  annmm  a»  rtimrmtd  UPm 
Uatnent  in  1818. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  followiDK  Table  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility  is 
from  the  Patroni  Ecclenarum,  published  in  IttSl.  k,b.  ia  the  Talue  of  the  livi^ 
in  the  King's  Book,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  wlilcli  mn  acooa 
will  be  found  at  pp.  43  and  131.  p.r.  is  the  real  value  of  livinga  «•#  txeeeH^ 
£150  as  presented  to  parliament :  for  a  return  has  been  made  of  tke  pieHi 
value  of  poor  lirings  but  none  of  the  rick  ones ;  r.  rectory,  v .  vicanqse.  c  cki 
pelry,  p.c.  perpetual  curacy,  c/.  donative ;  w.  signifies  tlie  liTing  is  held  cm 
or  with  another. 


ABBnoAviirirT,  Earl  of 

Byrling Kent    t, 

Bryngwm  w  . .  1  ^^^    ^. 

Clytba  c  ...•  I 

Goytrey —      *"• 

Llanfihangells-  I     ^^ 

ternllewryne  J 

Llanfoist    —       r. 

Llangattock    ....    —       r. 

Llanbilleth —      r. 

Llanvapley —      r. 

Llanvetherine    ..     —       r. 
Llanwenarth «'.  )     __      ^^ 

Aberystwithc  | 

Brunstead Norf,    r. 

Holveston  w.     J     ^^ 

Burgh  Apton  \ 
Sutton SL  Mich..     —       r. 

OUey Suffolkr. 

Chiltin^n,  West  Sueaex  r. 
EasthotJiley    •.,,     —       r. 

Rotherfield    —      r. 

Inkberrow IKorc.  e. 

Abingdon,  Earl  of 

Cumnor Berks,  r. 

So.  Hiiiksey  w,  I  „  . 

Wootten  c.     J     "^    '  ^** 

Wighthaiu ^      r. 

Bothenbampton    Dorsttp^c. 

Aldbury Oxon,  r. 

Weston  on  the    ?     

Green | 

AuoYNC,  Eurlof 
Chesterton llunti   r. 


SB 

6 

9 

4 

PB 

150 

0 

0 

IB 

5 

0 

6 

pa 

150 

0 

0 

— 

150 

0 

0 

KB 

7 

4 

4 

11 

7 

3 

pa 

50 

0 

0 

KB 

10 

15 

2 

— 

14 

17 

8 



'26 

6 

6 



6 

5 

7 



13 

6 

8 

_- 

6 

16 

8 

—^ 

16 

6 

5 

— 

1« 

16 

10 

-^ 

7 

6 

3 

— 

S!7 

\2 

6 



16 

2 

1 

PB 

lO 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

KB 

7 

5 

i 

PR 

45 

0 

0 

KD 

9 

2 

8 

PB 

125 

0 

0 

17 

1 

4 

Haddon I     

w.  Holme  c.    |  ^' 

Orton    Long-     1 

ville   w liimnls     r. 

Kotolph  Br.  y 

Ranton   Staff,  pe,  pb 

AiLKbRUKY,  Marquess  of 

Maulden BtdM     r.  kb 

Bedwin,  Great ..  Wilis,  o.  fb 

Little.*..     —       tL  KB 

CoUingb.  Duels.  •     —       r.  ->- 

Easton —   p^e,  — 

EastWitton    ....  Yksk.  «.  pb 

Wath  —      r.  KB 

West  Tanfield  ..    ^       r.  — 
Marlbro'  Gram.  Sch.  Wilis, 
Albemable,  Earl  of 
Southwd.  Hay-  1 

ling    YT,    N.  W/oals.  v 

Hayling   c.  j 
Quiddenham  ..  I  ^^.^    ^ 

w.  Snetterton  i  ^•'^*    '^'   " 

ShottishmAUSts.    —       o. - 

St  Mary       —      r.  - 

Thctford,  St  Mary    ~  pu;.  r 

StCuth-  I 

bertw  Trinity  S     ""    **** 
St.  Peter  I 

w  St  Nicholas  J     ""       ''•  ^ 
Winfarthing  .•••    —      r. 
Amiikbst,  CountesB 
Middleton  on     I  v-t.^. 

Leven J  l"***- 1^*. 

East  ItowuUm  .  •     -~    p^, 


—    11    5  < 


^    to  U  ^ 


84  •   i 

15  9   I 
146  0   C 

9  6   I 

16  6   I 


111  0  « 
17  17  1 
IS    •   J 

UatUr^ 


KB       8  10  fl 


«    8    4   6 
)  18  t7    1 

6  18 

6    0 

70    0 


4 

0 


_    86    0  < 

50    0  0 
S    0  < 

43  13  i 

sr  7  < 


RECTORIES,    &.C.     IN  THE    { 

Aiini:'),    Lord 

Calvcrlun    Batk*.  r.  —  v6     3  11 

,  md  othcra 

W  hitlinglun Sal^.    r.  —  »5     4  I 

Arran,   F«rl  and  CuunteM  of 

X"S:-.;-.i^'"  "  «  ' 

KichanU      —      r.  —  11     4  10 

AdUHDEL,   Urd 

Anstfj     IKiK».|w.  — notinchtr. 

AiHSRoaiL,    Lord  Viicount 

AberjBkin Bream.r.  pa  135     0  0 

rruufthtun Npn.     r.   it  li     S  6 

A.-iiRui>KiitH,  Earl  of 

Claiiham    Brdi.    v.  m  MO    0  0 

Lliuielliew Brecim.r,  kb  4    6  3 

LluDliluw  k 

LJuiJefaiJuK   i     —       r.  —  B    3  I 

Tref  y  Gnif  J 

LlanuijiilTriiil  .•     —       '•  —  6    4  7 

LlBndTFW  ..J 

LUniillii Htrrf.ft.^  79     6  6 

"SiiS'i  !  «-jr-  '•  ■•  "  '»  ' 

Itadifv,  <rll     ....     —    p^.  ra  41)     0  0 

Cunibus,  alt    —       r.  ai  t3  IT  U 

Calsiicid Smuix.  r.  —  7     9  4 

DHliingtun —      v.—  8     0  0 

NinGeid ~      «.  ->  b    o  0 

AviOTORD,   Earl  of 

Dilto Krut.     r.  —  11  IS  0 

Ashby,  Grcal Leie.     t.  m  9«    »  0 

Siixitflijr —      r,  ■•  9     0  0 

Jlcdworlh IVane.r.  —  lu    3  11 

Uivki'iiliill —      f.  pa  M    1  0 

Mcri<l.-n —      0.  IB  i  10  o 

I'ackinKfoii,  GL        —       t.   fa  71     8  B 

D.ii'iT,  bird,  &Dtljers 

GrcHt  Linfiml    . .  Itrnki.  r.  kb  10     1  S 

l^«n^.lrR,    Lord  \  iscuunl,   6lc. 

SI,  Miirlm Cam.      r.  ~  3(i     »  3 

I'.irdcniiiiilh DiTBii.   r.  —  V9  IB  4 

lUiir,    Mar^jtifMuf 

HiirklHtia    V.love.   r.  ■■  19     e  8 

ILirlci  »    ....»    „  ,               —  i   I*  1 

Ks,;i..vc.    ..I  *"'"''■    '-pa  3J     g  o 

lUliv.rll    S'oiBtr.  r.  la  11   16  3 

r.«..f     -        r.  -  11  10  O 

Fniiii,' —        e,  —  98     0  0 

in  Iho  Houd-  J      —   p.c.  —  ■notinrhar. 


FT  OF     THE     NOBILITY 

661 

PiBeldBuvant  ..     —       r. 

ra 

IN)    0     0 

mbet —      d. 

Sa  14     9 

(ingaliin  Deirrell    —       r. 

19  IS     0 

Langbridge    .. -) 

s-or^-..;  »-■■'"■•■ 

>. 

J*     0     0 

Deverell  e  . . 

B..Tnua>T,  Earl 

Saperton     Clone,  r. 

17     0     0 

FoHernpnry   ....  Nm.     w. 

80    0    0 

Bb.ubo.t,  Dnkeof 

Crickhowell  nn.    Brick,  r. 

9     9     9 

19  IS     1 

w    ....7     —      V. 

14  15     I 

LranlOBv  c.  {    Ftmt. 

Llanbodr     flr«k.   r. 

16  \7     6 

LI»D8ll,c.  fit         -        r. 

31   \A     9 

Lladi^iinith    . 

Cwmdu  ....                   '■ 

IJ  15     « 

13  14     7 

Patricio —     DC. 

not  it,  char. 

li^-feJij -„.... 

- 

s   a   7 

Frumpt     Ciiltroll    —       r. 

11   IH     0 

UldLury  un  tlie  ) 

Hill  w.   Dil-  I     —       r 

_ 

16     0     0 

Stukp  UilTuri]    ..     —      v. 

40     0     0 

Torttitrton  w.    ^ 
Acluo  Tur-     1 
vUle  c.et  )S.t     —      '■ 
Litllelonc...  J 

tu 

S3  IS    * 

Woolaiton  w.      t 

AI»in?tonc.    !     —       »■ 

33  11  a 

Si  Lanrante  (■  1 

-hapflHiU  ....Mo%mp<. 

4?    0    0 

Uanislien     —    tie. 

.MOO 

LUn,oy    _    % 

109  IS    5 

MaROr  with   ..» 

Hudvrichpi.  I      —        "■ 

- 

45    0    0 

Monks  Wood —    ur 

60     0    Q 

Momooulhw..! 

ST.Tho™««..f      -       '■ 

- 

145    »    D 

Newthureh  J,  C.    -    p.c 

40    0    D 

KanTand  with    )   „„_^  „ 

» 

Its  e  r 

SUAf*«n» _    p.c 

GS     0     0 

SI.  Kim^mnrks  ..     —    p-t. 

Ml  In  char. 

Hiichcll  Troy    J 

w.Cumcar-     J     -      r. 

11    8     1 

»on.' ( 

Trelltck  GrangHS     —   p.£. 

31  a  0 

t  le    6 

Sopworlh   WW..   T 

8  10    3 

KropoKD,  Dnkeof 

ApBliiyUtiiM....  A<d>.    >. 

■  B 

IS  16  10 

^/y2 


CHlftCH    PJkTBO.^AGE. 


*.;*••.» , 

O'.i^rf-.ri'.". 

/U'*-,*^— 


*.*7 


t.   — > 
e.  ?» 
r.  &• 
r.  »ft 

r.  &» 


i» 


\k.lt^i    —       r. 

U,ii;Aj^>a —       e. 

U '/br«rB ,..      —     p4, 

Che»h;un     —       c. 

— -^-^  IJojj  ••     —     px. 

thorn*' J   Oimh.   r. 

S^Witfiftfii)^  ....  iMz^f*.  r. 

Br#r»t  T<>r —    f»-c. 

tPHnhurj —       r. 

MflUffi  A\i\j*fi    0»  Li-rum.  t. 
North   l'*:tb«:rwin     —       r- 

H'liiinple 

hwyrf, Vnrtei.r.  rm. 


Si 
!»> 
6 
111 

1% 

7 


0 

o 

16 
18 

7 
17 


0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 

I 

0 


BctT':*.  LMd 


F-^  — 


• .  •  • 


ilunti,  r.  K  B 


.Vii/d.  r.  —  not  io  char. 


ypn. 
Surry. 


T.  — 
r.  — 

t.  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 

PR 


—      r.  KB 


Stibbin{(ton 
W«r4tniinftt«;r,       \ 

St.  J'«ul,  Co-  J 

Vfnt  0«rr|<-n    > 
Thorn tiAUKh  w.  \ 

WaniiforfJ  c,    S 

H(r«;a(hfini 

HriiKkf.i:r,  Karl  of 

Kerk'-ky ^Houc. 

i  /fan ford  .  ......  Midd, 

Wi'Ht  Thornny   . .  Su9i, 
ItrnwicK,    f^ml 
Thornton  Mnyow  CheMh. 
J|i;rnn(;ton  w.    1  «•  i  .. 

HhnmMliury   ..   i 

St,  (iiU'H  Ac  ,   S 

Holy  ('roNft..  ) 
Siillon  8t.  John. . 

Shi'tinUmu 

Fornliam  St.  . .  I   . .  ^ 

(i«-n.  w  Ki«by  J  '^^'^' 
lldi.iMonROKi',  l/(ird  Viflcount 

IVInuHlon Dorai't  r.  k  b 

IlivMON,   l/ord 

<!hirkiT«*ll 

Fmnio  Villi-  ,.  j 

i:hurrh  with     ^ 

lliitronih<t  . .  y 

IIiHikf*     

Ilrrryiinl    Ilnniii. 

KitiKNch'rr  w,     1 

llchinHWrllt.  >     —      V,  KB 

h  Sifliiioiit  ('.  3 

U'imhIuiIi*    «.      r.  i>n 

Wi'iiHlry  with      1 

Holton  uikI      2 

Kiidmirt'  px.   j 


—  Eoc  IB  ch«: 

—  1<  16    0 

—  15    1    d 

—  568 

—  not  in  char. 

—  11  10  10 
14 
It 
19 

ls(4 
111 

80 

7 


r.  K 


ra 

ftB 
KB 

^B 
t.  — 
r.  KB 


19  10 
7     6 


13 
O 
0 
0 
0 

i:( 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


r-  — 


17  1 

18  13 


Si 
16 
10 

24 
70 


15 

0 
8 

7 
0 


3 
9 

7 
0 
4 

8 
0 


tie     Bfom-  % 
rich,  in  Af-  f  .rr 
m  Binning,  r***^ 
Parish    .•••) 


8    0    0 


Staff. 


r.  — 
r.  — 


3 
6 


0 
5 


0 
8 


r.  PR     94    4  11 


13    5    0 


Dor  net. 


r.  — 


—       r. 


r.  I'R 
r.  — 


18 
7 
9 

80 
10.'> 


16 

11 

9 

15 
7 


0 
0 
9 

0 
0 


VkMh, 


r. 


17  J9     7 

97     0     0 

119     9     9 


liaiitiaB    .•••'\ 

Wtia  Uaa- .  I 

ddaaiei  c   ••  I 

IXi'ft&ir  ▼  •  •  f       —       «.  a 

Cvaaiwdc:  \ 

aadL:aaed-  J 

waac 

Pearhoi-Ilicwy  •  • 

Hcdior,  a/l 

Dolfrrddelan.  •  • . 
WhistOBwith..  | 

Deyafoa  c. .,  % 
BsAbpoaD,  Earl  of 

Hoi^faley    St 

Knockia     — 

WalMil Simf, 

Weston  nnder  I      

Lixard  ....I 

Hifcu    Ltme,   r.  — 

Teddingtoa  ....  Middm  tL  — 
Catftle     Bfom- 

wich 

ton  J 

Parish 
Clifton     on       ") 

Dnnsmorew.  >    — 

Brownaorere.  j 
Bratbrook,  Lord 

Arborfield Berki  r.  aa 

Warfare —     r.   — 

Saffron  Walden. .  Etaex  «.  — 
Shadingfield  ...•  Suff.  r. — 
Bsiookwateb,  ConntesB  <»f 

Tottenhoe Bed»,  v.  ra 

Cheddington ....  Uueki,  r.  kb 

Ediesboro' —      r.  — 

Ivinghoe    —      «.  pa 

NetUeden —    px,  *- 

Pightlesthome  .  •     —    px.aa 

WingraYe —      0.  — 

Aldbury Hcrlt.  r.  — 

Little  Gaddeiden      —     r.  — 
Eileimere     w. } 
Cockshut    and  ISaUp,     v, 
Dudlaston  p-cj  '• 

Middle —       r.  aa 

Til8t"Ck p^.    PK 

M'hitchurch  w.  7 

Marbury,  c    |  «^.  aa 

Settington Ykth.  r.  — 

Diiiinington  ....     —        r.  ^ 
HniDpoRT,  Lord 
Cricket,    St     I    „ 

Thomas  ....  J   *•**•     *"•  ^ 
Bkistol,  Marquess  of 
Chcstcrford,   Ot  £stex.  «.  . 
Little....      —      r.  - 


73  •  t 

74  M  • 

19    •  • 


4S    0  • 

14  1l' 

145    •  • 

130    •   • 

10  19  r 

6    7  t 

80  15  4 


r.  ra  115    0  • 


7 

19  1 

15  U  < 

ss 

6  J 

18 

0  ( 

96 

0  ( 

15 

9  1 

IS  17  i 

70 

0  i 

SO 

0   i 

SO 

0   i 

9 

9  t 

811 

8  i 

11 

IS  1 

17  18  ] 

90 

0  < 

18 

7  J 

110 

8  ( 

44  11  1 

4t  18  i 

19 

0  i 

a  145    t 

-  10    0 

-  11    0 


RECTORIES,   &C.     IN    THE    GIFT    OF    THE    NOBILITY. 


Littre  V.  i 

Asgiirby    with  ) 

Kirby    Uy.; 
tliorpe     . . . .  > 

Metherinsham  .. 

QuarriiigtoD.... 

Sleaford,  New.. 

UredReld,    St.    ) 

Rushbrook..  J 

Chpdijurg    w.   I 

Hornintraheath . . 

ShoUey  

Anwick,  alt.  w.  > 

Brauncewellr.  J 

L-ne. 

and  Dunsby  r.  ) 

Coekayiie.hailey 

Ked: 

llellon     

Fftldingworth    .. 

— 

Hereliy  . 
HuuehonthrHill 
ItHisiii  1'uphuhn  . 
SaKIIvelby,  Kval . 

Snelland 

Lilllr  Billini; J 

Overston    ...... 

Sywell    


M.  Aii.irew, //oit.   j' 

Uuctn'tSq  ..  \ 

«t.  Mullli.iv  ft^   1 

St.  l'>l<r        ( 

Friday  SI...} 


73 

0 

0 

16 

6 

10 

1M 

0 

0 

too 
7 

0 

0 

.1 

i:t(i 

4 

"I 

{> 

3 

4 

15 

7 

11 

S6 

80 
10 
«> 

to 

a 

i 

0 

0 
0 
9 
6 

1ft 

' 

" 

n 

„ 

0 

la 

^ 

J 

BS 

4 

4 

H 

iim 

1) 

7 

0 

1 

1" 

iri 

"^ 

" 

10 

° 

61 

5 

0 

350 

« 

140 

9 

6 

lOB 

0 

1) 

(I 

10 

in 

Ifi 

» 

'^ 

0 

0 

BurirxQiioH.DakcDr 

Foscot    

Uiukl.  r 

9    9    4 

91  IB    0 

U'atcr'straifnrd 

7    0S 

Wooltun   Un.     j 

—  p.c 

MOO 

GoBBeld. ..'.'!.'. 

n»tx   V 

BOO 

Bighlon      

Hani.,  r 

19  a  t 

EaatWellnw... 

5    0    0 

FiEoiere      

Oien.  r 

116    t    6 

Compton  Marl.  J 
w.NempneK.  ' 

Sam.     I- 

la 

10    6    S 

DoddJnglon   ... 

i«    0    0 

KcyoBham      ... 

11  19    T 

Sflllford 

10    5    0 

Burlun  Daisct  . 

Warw.  r 

14    0    0 

Buctii>c«iiiai[ 

■  >,  Earluf 

OruBtHnnipdca  : 

9    9    7 
fi  10    5 

wiih  Graat 

Kimb...... 

Bluki.  r 

" 

Wcrriagton    ... 

Cora,  d 

notlnelut. 

Wdborae   

tine,    r 

11  IB    9 

Bun,  ManiUMB 

of 

Lulou 

Btdi    t 

S5  IB    1 

Ivelligaer  with  t 
Birllidirc...] 

atom,    r 

- 

«0     7  H 

Llandoueli  w.    i 

Leckwilh  & 

—       ' 

— 

S    8    4 

T 

„ 

10    IS 

MerthyrTydvil. 

BO    5    r 

Neaih    with      j 
Llanlwite.&  ' 

_ 

16    I    3 

ResoWene..  ! 

19    0    0 

Roath. 

7    0    0 

JH..I.P.C 

rn 

bt  15    U 

Wroilon     ....j 
w.  Batacot  c.  1 

OXON     C 

- 

SO    0    0 

CAOoaAH,  Earl 

f 

San  Ma  Dowob.. 

Syff.  p.c 

not  in  char. 

Cliftliea 

mm.  T 

13    B    8 

Caltudrpi.  Lard 

l':ivclh>un   

Ha^ti.  r 

9    0    0 

Acirt    

Aoi/.    r 

fO    0    0 

AmpWa 

*#     r. 

111  It    6 

UlakcBBS    w,  ^ 

^or/.     r 

33    0    0 

Bod    Littio     I 

L«nKha-n«.  J 

Pakenbam      . . . 

S"/:   ti 

10     8     9 

tjlEbn^ton 

W-ir.  p.( 

p» 

110  13    0 

Ca«d.-,  Marquess 

Ll»n.pyddod  w  J 
PfDnybont  c.  i 

B«««r 

ra 

80    0    0 
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''•  IB 

4 

4 

4 

r.  PR 

135 

0 

0 

r.  KB 

9 

3 

9 

V,   PR 

114 

0 

0 

r.  KB 

29 

5 

0 

V.   — 

13 

14 

0 

t?.  — 

9 

9 

9 

r.  — 

18 

13 

4 

V.    

13 

3 

8 

p.c. 

18 

0 

0 

V.    

33 

4 

4 

—  r.  —     5     6     8 


Npn, 
Hunts, 


r,  KB 


21  11     0 
not  in  char 


2  u 
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Marholme Njm.  r.  k  b      9    2 

Hiitton  Bushel  . .  Sotn.  v.  —    14  17 

Vcddingham . .  • .  Yksh.  r.  —      6    4 

Bulmer —  r.  —    11    0 

SwintOD —  pc -^    24    0 

MaltoD,  Old      ^ 

—New,  viz.  f  «^    -ft  ii<r    o 

StMich.&      (     "  P-^-  ^"^  ^^^    ^ 

8t  Leon.  c.     ) 

Ecclesfield •—  r.  —  15:)    0 

Greasborough   .,     —  p.e.  —  110    0 

Hooton  Roberts       —  r.  kb      7  II 

Smeaton  Kirk  . .     —  r.  —    10    1 

Tankersley    ....     —  r.  —    26    0 

Thomftcoe —  r. —     11     7 

Tinsley —  p.c.  p»  111     0 

Wentworth    ....     —  ;)c.  —  120    0 
FiTz  WILLI  AM,  Earl,  and  others 

Thorpe  Basset  ..     —  r.  —  144    0 
Foley,  Lord 

Great  Witley    ..  Wore,    r.  kb      7    6 

Holt  w.  Little   I     __  r.  —    15  17 

Witley  c...  J 
Ridderminster    > 

with  Lower    J     —  r.  —    30  15 

Mittonc } 

Oddingley —  r.  —      4  19 

Oldswinford  w.  I     26    6 

Lye  c S 

Pedmore    —  r.  —      9  10 

Shelsley  Beau-  }     ^   o    ^ 

champ \ 

Shelsley  Walsh..     —  r.  pb     67    3 
Fob  F8TER,  Lord 

Broseley    Salop  r.  —      7  18 

LitWenlock  w.  )  Salop     r.  —     11  IS 

Barrow J     —  p.r,  —    80    0 

Willey    —  —  117  14 

FoniEscuK,  Earl 

Challacombe....  Dn^on.  r. —    11     9 

FiUeighwith      I  r           91     « 

E.  Buckland  S     ""  r.  -     «i    e 

Wyer  Gifford    . .     —  r.  —  13  5 

Billiogborough^^  Lfnc.  o.  —  6  1 
Sempringham    V 

w.  Pointon  c.  I  «   « .  #ft  n 

&Binhorpe    f     -  v.vR  fB  0 

c J 

Gagk,  Lord  Viscount 

Staunton    Glouc,   r,  —    94  10 

Dixton Monm.  r.  pb  130    0 

Muresfield Susa.     r.  kb     12    0 

GoDKRicii,  Viscount 

Bennington    ....  Line,     r,  —    33    8 

Conisholme   ....     —       r.  pr  li*8    0 

Wyham —       r.  kb     80     0 

GoftFORD,  Earl  of 

AVysull    A'&f/f .    r.  —       4  11 


PATRONAGE. 

3 1  Beccles,  St. Mary  St^. 


6 
2 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
2 
8 
0 
0 


3 
8 


4 
8 
0 
4 

0 

6 
4 
0 
9 

3 

10 

0 
8 

0 


9 
0 
0 

11 
0 
0 

0 


St  Blich.     — 


—       r. 


•  • 


i    -       r. 


P.tf. 


Ellongh 

Kettleborough 
Pakefield    ... 

1st  Mediety 

2d  Ditto....  J 

Redisham 

GowER,  Earl 
Kinnersley    •  •  •  •  Sthp. 

GOWER,  W.  L. 

Limpsfield Surry 

Tatsfield    — 

Titsey — 

Grafton  J  Duke  of 
Bamham,  St      I  a^j^ 
.  •  •  •  I 


KM       T    6   9 

—  ft  IS    3 

—  IS    0   0 
16    0   t 

—  14    O   • 
Fa     41    0   0 


6    11 


r.  —  SO  0  S 
r.  —  5  0  5 
r.  —       r  17   S 


r.  — 


r  11  10 


r.  —  .  SI  IS   4 


r.  -~     11 


10 
0 


5 


«.  pa     00    0  • 
r.  -*  119    0   0 


Gregory 
—  St.  Martin    ) 

w.  Euston       r 

&  Little  Fa-  i     "" 

kenham  ....  I 
Great  Fakenham     — 

Sapiston — 

Grantham,  Lord 

Bracewell Yk$k, 

Gbani  LEY,  Lord 

Wonersh Surry 

Grbnvillb,  Lord 
Boconnoc  w.      ? 

Broad  Oak    S 
Ladock  ........ 

New  Milford    ..  Pemb.  jlc aotiachir 

Grosvenob,  Earl  (mftrq.  of  WestejMltr) 

Alford    CheMh.    r.  —     16  IT    • 

Chester.  St  Mary    —       r.  —    5S    0   0 

Eccleston —       r.  —     15  IS  tl 

Famdon —      p-c.  fb  104    0   0 

Pulford —        r.  KB      6  13  M 

Prvstwich Lane.     r.  —    46    6   9 

Ratcliffe,St  Thos.    —    p.c.  —  noliB 
Guilford,  Earl  of 

r.  KB    15  17   S 


Com,    r.  KB 


18  11    0 
r.  —     18    0   • 


Ashley  w.  Sil-    )  ^     ^^ 
verley  o ) 


o.  —    10    0  0 

«.  —     15    7  11 

0.  PB     09    8  0 

r.  —  ISO    0  0 

r.  KB    «6  10  0 

«.  FB  154    0  < 

«.  KB       5  IS  4 


Kirtling 
Harlow 

Lindsell •     — 

East  Lungdon  . .  Kiui 
ChippingWarden  NpB. 

Elsfield Omb 

Shotteswell  ....  Wurw. 
Guilford,  Earl  of,  and  othen 

Eythome Kent     r.  —    15  It  < 

Harborougu,  ICarl  of 

Saxby Lev.     r.  —  ISO    0  • 

Stapleford —      «•  -—  lOO    0  0 

Stainby  with     I    ».  ^     _  ^-^  .-  .* 

Teigh Rutl.     r.  —     14    f  U 
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Whisendioe   ...,  Ruil.    v.  pr  144    0    0 

Harcourt,  Earl 

North  Hinksey  . .  Berks.  p,c.  — 

Nuneham-  7    ^a/.     r.  kb 

Courtney    . .  1       ^ 
Hardnvicke,  Earl  of 

Foulmire     Camh.  r,  — 

Wimpole    —      r.  — 

Sbenfield    ......  Essex,  r.  — 

Haresfield Glouc.  o.  pa 

Aspeden     Herts,  r,  a  a 

Ayott,  St.  Peter..      —      r.  — 

Ridge —     c.  PB 

St.  Alban's,  St.  )  ^  . .    ^|^, 

Peter  Colney  I      "  P-  ^-  «  »  "«*  '"  ^^' 

Westmill     Herts  r.  kb     fO    0     0 

Crudewell Wilts,  r.  —     17     5    f 

Buntingford  Gram.  Sch.  Herts,  Mastership 


90  0 

0 

15  6 

0 

20  14 

f 

18  0 

0 

14  18 

4 

113  IS 

4 

15  5 

2 

7  8 

6 

110  0 

0 

HARtwoGo,   Earl  of 


r.  — 
r.  — 


PR 


Goldsborough    . .    Yksh. 
Hare  wood,  alt.  , .      — 
Harrowby,   Earl  of 
AstoD-sub-edge..   Glouc,  r.  — 

Mark Som.  p,e.  pb 

Sandon    Staff,  r.  kb 

HARiiiNcroN,   Earl  of 
Gawsworth    ....  Chesh*  r.  as 
Hastings,  Marquess  of 

Smisby Derby, p.c, — 

Piddletown    ....  Dorset*  v.  — 
AshbydelaZouch   Leic,  v,  — 

Belton     —      t?. 

Castle  Don-        f 

nington   . . , ,  S 

Marktield    —        r. 

OsjL;alhorpe  ....  —  r. 
Stanton  Stoney  . ,  --  r. 
West  Leake  ....  Notts,  r, 
H  E  N  N 1 K  E  n ,  Lord 

Catcott    Som,  p.c. 

Ash  He  Id   with    7     o  ^ 

Thorpe   c.i    ^"ff-  P' 

Debenliam —       v. 

Kenton    —       r. 

(ireat  Thornham.     —        r. 
Little  Thorn  ham  .     —        r. 
\V()rlin^W()rth     ? 
w.  Southolt  c.  J 
H  Km  F o  It  I 
J^aiighton 
Laii;;hton 
Alcester  . , 
Arrow 
liinton     .. 
IJirdsall  .. 

Jl  Ol.  I.  A  N  IJ, 


10 
14 

10 
75 

7 


1 
1 

2 

0 

10 


35 
31 


0 

2 


14  10 
68    0 


KB 
PR 
KB 


6 
7 

14 
25 

50 

15 

130 

7 

4 


1 

0 
13 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

14 


,  Marquess  of 

Ltic.     r.  K  B 

Line.    I*.  PR 

VVarw.  V.  k  b 

—        r.  pa 

—     p.c.  — 

Lord 


10  10 

140     0 


Ampthill     Beds.  r. 

Milhn.ok     —  r. 

J5riiikworth    ....  Wilts,  r. 

I  oxlev    —  r. 


14 

10 

140 

49 

10 
9 

23 
3 


8 

10 

0 

0 

6 
16 

0 
17 


0 
10 

2 
0 
0 


7     4    4 


0 

11 

4 

0 


—       p.  —       8     2     3 


O 

0 
1 
7 

0 

0 

6 
0 

4 


—        r.  —     19  12     3 


5 
0 
10 
7 
0 
0 

8 
3 
2 
8 


HoTHAM.  Lord 

South  Dalton....   Yksh,  r.  kb 

Hutton   Crans-  I 

wick  i    -     ""'  *** 

Scarborough  ....     —       r.  — 
Howard  of  Eppingbam,  Lord 

Rotheram Yksh,  v,,%,b 

Whiston —       r.  — 

HowB,  Earl 

Little  Minster  . .  Bucks,  v,  — 

Penn —      o.  kb 

Altham  Lane,  p.cFn 

Clithero —     p  c. —  110 

Downham —     p.c,  — 

Newchurch    in  ? 

Pendle   ....  J     ""     ^^'  "" 
Ratcliffe  on  Soar .  Notts,  v.  kb 

Acton Suff,     €.  — 

Whitacre  Over  •  •   Warw,p.c,fR  140 


12 
53 
60 

16 
10 

93 

9 

73 

10 

128 

105 

10 
9 


0  0 

1  0 
0  0 

8  6 

0  0 

0  0 

13  4 

10  10 

0  0 


r.  KB 


—      p.C.  PR 


—      r.  KB 


Gotham,  att Notts. 

HUMTINGFIELD,    Lord 

Aldham Suff. 

Aldringham  w.  7 

Thorpe  e.   . .  | 
HuntingfieldW.  # 

Cookley ....  J 
Laxfield  with    » 

Cratfield....  f 
Great  Linstead 
Little  Linstead 
Ubbeston   .... 
HuNTiNOTowBR,  Lord 
Buck  minster ....  Leic. 
Silk  Willougbby  .  Line, 
Ilciiester,  EbkI  of 

Rewe •  Devon,  r.  — 

Abbotsbury    ....  Dorset,  r.  p  r 


r.  KB     19 


0 

0 

11 
6 
0 
8 


10 

40 

13 
6 


6 
13 


. . 


•  • 


p.c, 
p.c, 

V, 
V. 

r. 


PR 

KB 

PR 
KB 


U  rid  port 

Maiden  Newton  . 
Melbury  Bubb  . . 

Osmond  . 

Sampford 

Stinsford 

Winterborne       > 

Monkton     . .  | 
Middlo  Chinnock  Som,, 
Chiselborough    ) 

with  West      J 

Chinnock  c.  J 
Kilmington  .... 
Milton  Clevedon 
Penselwood  .... 
Shepton  Montagu 

Somerton    — 

WestGrimstead  ?    nr;u^ 
w.  Plaitford  c.  $    ^""" 
Little  Somerford       — 
Ilch ESTER,  Earl  of,  &c. 

Lustleigh    Devon 

Silverton    — 


—  r.  — 

—  r.  KB 

—  V,  — 

—  r.   .. 

—  r.  — 

—  V,  — 

—  r.  PR 


r.  Ku 


82 

65 

6 

150 
14 

22 

125 

135 

30 

11 

8 

o 

12 

130 

7 


0 

10 
13 


10 
3 
6 

17 


r.  — 
r.  — 
r.  PR 
pc.  — 
r.  KB 

r.  — 

—       r.  — 


.  r.  — 

r.  — 

2  u  2 


21 

6 

147 

46 

16 

7 

8 

16 
51 


9 

13 

16 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 
3 
O 
6 


13    4 

18    0 


8 

4 


—     V.    ^    15    1     3 


0 
0 

4 


0  0 

8  1 

4  2 

4  0 

0  0 

5  0 


5 

4 
5 

1 


0     0 
9     7 


—        r.  —     14    6     7 


4 
4 

0 
0 
7 


10  2 

7  1 

7  6 

8  4 
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APPENDIX. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NOBILITY, 

Exhibiting  the  Number  qfReetoriea  and  Vicnrugea  in  the  gift  qf  Mdk,  wUk  tkM  Ydbm^ 
tion  annexed  qf  all  Livings  not  exceeding  £160  per  tmnum  a$  rtimrutd  im  Ftf- 
liament  in  1818. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  following  Table  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility  fs  abatraclcd 
ftrom  the  Patroni  Eccletiarum,  published  in  18tl.  k,b.  is  the  Talae  of  the  IWiaf 
in  the  King's  Book,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.  and  of  which  an  aoooul 
will  be  found  at  pp.  43  and  131.  p.r.  is  the  real  Talue  of  liviDgs  net  €*eeediag 
£150  as  presented  to  parliament:  for  a  return  has  been  made  of  the  pieMit 
value  of  poor  livings  but  none  of  the  rick  ones ;  r.  rectory,  v  •  vicarage,  c.  cha- 
pel ry,  p.c.  perpetual  curacy,  d,  donative;  w,  signifies  the  living  is  held 
or  with  another. 


Abbroavimny,  Earl  of 

Byrling Kent    r. 

Bijngwm  w.-l  j^j^^^  ^. 

Clytbac...  \ 

Goytrey —      r, 

Llantihangells-  I     ^^ 

ternilewryne  J 

Llanfoist    —       r. 

Llangattock    ....    —       r. 

Llanhilieth —      r. 

Llanvapley —      r, 

Llanvetherine    ..     —       r. 
Itlanwenarth  w.  >     ___       ^^ 

Aberystwithc  y 

Brunstead Nor/,    r. 

Holveston  w.     J     ^^ 

Burgh  Apton  ) 
Sutton  St  Mich. .     —       r. 

OUey Suffolkr, 

Chiltin^^ton,  WestiS*uM(;x  r. 
EasthotJiley    ..••     —       r. 

Rotherfieid    —      r. 

Inkberrow Wore,  v, 

Abikodon,  Earl  of 

Cumnor Berks,  r. 

So.  Hinksey  w.  ? 

Wootten  c.     J     "    **'^' 

Wightham —      r. 

BoUienhampton    Dorsttp,c. 

Aldbury Oxon,  r. 

Weston  on  the    I     

Green ( 

AuGYNE,  Eurlof 
Chesterton liunia   r. 


KB 

6 

9 

4 

PR 

150 

0 

0 

KB 

5 

0 

6 

PR 

150 

0 

0 



150 
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0 

KB 

7 
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4 

— 

11 

7 

3 

PR 

50 
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KB 

10 

15 
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— 

14 

17 

8 



26 

6 

6 



6 

5 

7 



13 

6 

8 

_ 

6 

16 

8 

— . 

16 

6 

5 

— 

12 

16 

10 

— 

7 

6 

S 

>— 

27 

12 

6 



16 

2 

1 

PR 

1*3 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

KB 

7 

5 

2 

PR 

45 

0 

0 

KB 

9 

2 

8 

PR 

125 

0 

0 

17 

.? 

4 

Haddon {     

w.  Holme  c,   S  '* 

Orton    Long-     ) 

ville   w iHtmts     r. 

Kotolph  Br.  ) 

Rantun  Staff,  pe,  r  a 

AiLKsnuRY,  Marquess  of 

Mauldcn Beds     r.  an 

Bedwin,  Great ..  WiU$,  e.  pa 

Little. •••    —      o.  aa 

Collingb.  Ducis. .     —       r.  — 

Easton —   p.c«  -^ 

EastWitton    ....  Yksk.  v.  Fa 

Wath  —      r,  aa 

AVest  Tanfield  ..     —       r.  «- 
Marlbro'  Gram.  Sch.  WUU. 
Albbmarlb,  Earl  of 
Southwd.  Hay-  1 

ling    w.    N.  >//aats.  v.  aa 

Hay  ling   c  I 
Quiddenham  ..  I  ««^^^ 

w.  Snetterton  \  ^^'^'    ^'   — 
ShottishmAIlSta.    —       a.  _ 

St  Mary        —      ©.  — i 

Thetrord,StMary    —   n.c.  pi 
StCuth-  I 

bertw  Trinity  S     "~    !*•* 
St.  Peter  I 

w  St  Nicholas  S     "~       •"•  ^ 
Winfartlnng  ..••    -.      r» 
AMiifcRsT,  Counteaa 
Middleton  on      I  vka& 

Levon |     asa«  j^^ 

Eofit  Kowuton  .  •     —    p^^ 


—     11    5 


—     fO  IS 


M    0 


15 

9 

146 

0 

9 

6 

16 

6 

K«4 

BOiB 
111 

ICi 
0 

17 

ir 

13 

• 

810 

«    8   4 

)18IT 
6» 
6   8 

f9  0 

—    88   0 


50  0 
8   8 

43  13 


KECTOBIES,   &C.     IN 

ArI»»,    LonI 

(,'alvcrlua   Btukt.  r.  ■—     : 

,  and  olben 

MhlltiDgtuD  ....  Sobp.   r.  —     : 
AnnAN,   Earl  and  CuunteM  of 
Springfield....  I   ^^ 

Itichardt      —       r.  — 

AnuNDiL,    Lord 

An»Uj    WtW*.  p*.  —  nr! 

AtHiRaoK,   Lord  ViKount 
Aberyskid  ......BncB*.  r.   hit   I: 

<:rDURhti>a iVpn.     r.  kn 

As-iBUKKti^-,  Earl  of 
C'JMpham  ..  Bedt.    v.  rn  r 

LlanelUew.       ..  Brtcim.r.  ku 
LlHBlila  w  1 

LlanclefaiJos  J     —       r-  — 

Tref  y  Graig  > 
I.laninlntrrcad  ..     —      r.  -^ 

-Eg,;".'.!  '^-  ••  '■ 

Llnnaillu Urrtf.pc.  ~    ' 

Harking  ^iitli    »   _  ,     ,   ,  . 

llndlpv.  Nit    ....    —    p^.  m    . 

CoiuIh'B,  idt    —       r.  k.     ■ 

CalsBeld S»tMX.  T.  — 

Dallington —      e.  — 

^)^lBeld —       •.  — 

AvLtsFORD,   Earl  or 

Dillon Knt.     r.  ~    : 

Aslil>y,  Great Leu.     r.  hu     • 

SaxlL-Iiy —      r.  ■■ 

Itedwurtli H'qnc.  r.  —     : 

llii.'k.'nliill —       r.  pn     j 

M.-ri>l,'n —       V.   kn 

l'.K-l.,r,sl.>ri,  (;t        —       V.   rn     ■: 


"kZ::.:-::]^^'""' 


;'i I 

:  \\  alien  .-.  \ 


:  —     *S     0     0 
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lY 
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PifiBid  Bavant  . .     —       r 

ra 

IM     0     0 

mber _      d. 

Sa  14    9 

Sidgttoo  DtiTCrell    —       r. 

t9  15    0 

Laagbridgo    ..  -j 

I>e.«ell  w.     /  ,,.,„ 

tS    U    0 

Deverell  e  ..} 

B*TB«..T,  E«rl 

Saperlon     GImu.   r, 

17    0    (1 

FotierKpiK,  ....  JVpn.    ,. 

BO    0     l> 

B..uro«T,  Diikeot 

CrickhoweU  da.    flrwfc,   r 

»    9    9 

Cwmdrinx ~       •- 

]9  13     t 

w    ....»     —      « 

14  13     1 

Llantony  c.  J  Fimt. 

16   IT     6 

Llangattock  w.  1 

Llanelly  c.  &  J.    —       r 

31    13     9 

Llaug(>iinilh    i 

LUnlihiingel..  1 
CwmdH....!     -       ^ 

- 

19  15     I 

13  M     7 

Patricio —    pc. 

ni  bihar. 

?=ii"Si,?,^.f«'.«.. 

- 

5     S     7 

Franipl.     Ci'llreU    —       r. 

11   16     0 

OMbur,  on  the  1 

Hill  V  Dil-  t     -        r 
marlon    . , . .  i 

- 

1     H     0 

Stoke  Cifford     . .     —       r. 

TurmertOD  w.    1 
Acion  Tur.     f 
»ale  t.OL  w.t     "      ''■ 

Lillietoaf,..) 

.u 

3.1  13    « 

Woolaaton  n.      i 

Alvioglonc.     ;     -       r 

Sc  LanuBDle  c  > 

3.1  tl    i 

Cliapel  Hill atMrn-px. 

17    0    0 

Uantahon —    p« 

MOO 

109  15    i 

M«Kar  with   ..? 

i;ud«ichpc.  t    —     ' 

- 

4j    0    0 

ModkaWood....    -    p.* 

60    0    0 

Si.  Thoma*. .  t     ~      " 

- 

m  9  0 

Nenchureh  J.  C.    —    p.c 

_ 

40     0     0 

KdRUnd  with    (  n-^^  „ 
Llandenny  . .  t  '™""'  "■ 

ra 

115  8  r 

Si.  Aoani —    p^t 

6S     0     0 

SI.  Kineniarks  .,     —    p.t. 

not  in  char. 

Mitchell  TroT    ■) 

-„";"•■-  1  -  ■•• 

«• 

It    8    t 

Trellfck  GnuiKa     —   f.c. 

r% 

3f    0    0 

Gwenieancy  ....M«(.    r. 

■  IS    6 

Sopwnrih   WUli.   r 

8  10    9 

BrDrnan,  Uuka  of 

Ap«leyOuiu....  BtOx.    >. 

15  1()  10 

EaKmKowo....    -       . 

— 

W  15    9 

r. 

V. 
V, 
9. 

r. 

V. 

r. 


1>R 
KB 
PR 
KB 
PR 
KB 


Bucks* 


7 
140 
11 
ISO 
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111 

18 

7 


17 
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5 
0 

16 

18 
7 

17 


0 
0 
4 

0 
3 
0 
1 
0 


—  not  in  char, 
r.  —    1«  16    0 


—  t;.  —     13    1     6 

—  p.c.  —      5    6    8 


PR 
KB 
KB 
PR 

KB 
PR 
KB 


12    10    10 

14  19  10 

1«     7     6 

19  13 

124    0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


111 

30 

80 

7 


r.  —  not  in  char. 
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Flitwick 

Goldinj^ton 

Houghton  Re)^is 

Ravensden • 

Steppingley    • . .  • 

Stevington 

Wilden   

Willington 

Woburn 

Cheney  East-     \ 

manstead    ..  S 

Cheshtun    

Boys  •• 

Thorney   Camh,   r.  —  not  in  char. 

Awliscombe  ....  Deton.  v. 

Brent  Tor —    y.c, 

Dcnbury —       r. 

Milton  Abbot    ••  Devon,  v. 
North  Petherwin    —      r. 

Tavistock  —       v. 

Whirople    —       r. 

Swyre • .  Dorset*  r. 

Stibbington    ....  Hunts,  r. 
Westminster,      1 

St.  Paul,  Co-  S  iMidd. 

vent  Garden    j 
Thomhaugh  w.  I   Vn» 

Wansford  e.    ]  '^P^' 

Streatham Surry, 

Berkblky,  Earl  of 

Berkeley Glouc 

Cranford Midd, 

West  Thorney   . .  Sua, 
Berwick,   Lord 
Thornton  Mayow  Chesh. 
Berrington  w.     lot 

Shrewsbury 

St. 

Holy 
Sutton  St.  John..     — 

Shcnstone Slaff. 

Fomham  St.  . .  7   ^.  >*. 

Gen.  w  Risby  J  •^*'-^- 
Bolinobrokf,  Lord  Viscount 

Mansion Dorset,  r.  kb 

Bolton,  Lord 

Chick erell Dorset,  r,  — 

Frome  Vau-  . .  j 

church  with    >     —       r.  — 

Batconibe  . .  } 

Hooke     —       r.  PR 

Herr>ard    Hants,  r.  — 

Kingsclere  w.    1 

Itchinswell  c.  ^     —      r.  kb 

&  Sidmont  c.  J 

Winslade    — .      r.  pr 

WcuHley  with      i 

Bolton  and      [  Yksh, 

Radmire  p.c,  } 


CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 


17  1 

18  13 


S2 
16 
10 

24 
70 


15 
0 
8 

7 
0 


3 
9 

7 
0 
4 

8 
0 


vsbury   ..  | 
Giles  &  .   S     — 
ly  Cross. .  j 


r.  KB      8    0    0 


f.  — 

V,  — 


3 
6 


0 
5 


0 
8 


r.  PR     94    4  IJ 


13     5    0 


18 

16 

0 

7 

11 

0 

9 

9 

9 

80 

15 

0 

105 

7 

0 

17  19     7 


97     0     0 


r.  —  IVJ     9     9 


r.  KB 

r.  PR 
r,  — 

O.  KS 


r.  — 


West  Witton  ....  Yksh,  p.e. 
BoBTOif,  Lord 

Llanddona Angl,  p.e, 

Llanidan 

with  Llan 

ddaniel  c 

Llanfair , 

Cwmniwd 

and  Llaned 

wan  c 
Penrhos-lligwy..     —    p.c. 

Hedsor,  alt Buck*,  r. 

Dolwyddelan. .  •  •  Com.  p^. 
Whistonwith..  }  *t 

Deynton  c. . .  $  ^^' 
Bradpord,  Karl  of 

Hughley     Salop. 

Knockin — 

Walsall Sttff. 

Weston  under  I      

Lizard  ....  | 

Wigan    Lane, 

Teddington    ....  Midd, 
Castle     Brom-  \ 

wich,  in  As-  f  *»- 

ton  Binning.  } '♦^""^•^•*-" 
^  Parish    . . . .  ) 
Clifton     on       *) 

Dunsmorew.  >    —     v,  rtt 

Brownsoverc. ) 
Braybrook,  Lord 

Arborfield Berk$  r.  k» 

Wargrave —     r.  — 

SalTron  Walden. .  Estex  e.  — 
Shadingfield....  Suff,  r. — 
Brjdokwatbr,  Countess  of 

Tottenhoe Beds,  v.  p» 

Cheddington ....  Buek$,  r.  kb 

Edlesboro* —      r.  — 

lyinghoe    —      «.  pa 

Nettleden —    p.c.  — • 

Pightlesthome  .  •      —    px.  kb 

Wingrave —      ••  — 

Aldbury HerU,  r.  — 

Little  Gaddesden      —     r.  — 

Ellesmere     w.  J  

Cockshut    and  > Salop,     «. 
Dudlaston  p,e,y  '* 

Middle —       r.  kb 

Tilstnck —  px,  PB 

Whitchurch  w.  I 

Marbury,  c.   J  ^*  "■ 

Settington Yksh,  r,  — 

Dunnington   ..••     —       r,   

Bridport,  Lord 
Cricket,    St     I    ,.  ^ 

Thomas  ....  J  **"•' 
Bristol,  Marquess  of 
Chesterford,    Gt  Etgex.  «.  ... 
Little....      —      r,  


73  0    fl 

74  10    0 

10    0    0 


46    0  0 

69    •  5 

48    0  0 

14  It  ^ 


145    0   0 

J30    0    0 

10  19    7 


r.  —       6    7   1 


80  13   4 
notimckib 


115    0   0 


7 

19  1 

IS 

15 

ss 

6 

It 

0  1 

98 

0  i 

15 

9 

IS  17  4 

70 

0  1 

50 

0  1 

SO 

0  ( 

9 

9  1 

SO 

8  ( 

11 

It  1 

17  18 

90 

0  < 

IS 

7  J 

110 

0  i 

44  11  1 

4t 

It  ( 

19 

0  ( 

r.  PB   145    t 


10  0 

11  0    0 
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Asgarby    wilb  1 

Kirby    Lay-  J  Ia)k. 

Iborpa     ....  J 
MelheriDgham ..      — 
NonDantoD    ....      — 


UredGeld,  St.  } 
GeorEe,  w  } 
Ruahbrook..> 


Si(^i.«er 


Icktrurtb    . 


HorniDgBheftlh . .      —  r.  - 

I'lajrford    —   p.e.* 

Ruflbmere  ••■-••     —  v.  - 

Shotley —  r.  i 

Sprooghton    ....       —  r.  - 

TuddenLam  ....      .—  r. - 

ItrBiincewellr.  J  Line.  v.  - 

and  Dunsby  r.  ) 
BnowKLow.Earl 

CockayDe'hmlay .  Btdi'  r,  > 

Bellon     Line.  r.  r 

tiitlton  Scropp..  —  r.  K 

Faldingworth   ..      —  r. - 

Hpreljy  —  r.  - 

HouRhonlhpHill     —  e.  p 

KnJsJn  Tuiibulm  .      —  e.  - 

Sallflcelby,  Kasl .      —  r.  s 

SnttlanJ —  r.  f 

Little  ttilllii); Syn.  r.  k 

Sywell    ..*'.!!*.'.      —  r.  - 

Hiirndon,  E,  alt.  Etttx.  r.  - 
Marlty,  Lit-     1 

ll<-,  «« i       -  ^•'' 

IU.c<i.tucii,  Duke  of 

ItL'Hiilic'u    lUmU.  d.  r 

;v.,  1Mb.  .■Hid. 


St.  Ccs 


i  -  '■' 


Si.  iMatllii'iv  &  ) 
St.  I'eti-r  ( 
CJii-ap.  alt.  ( 
I'ridas  St...} 


75     0 

0 

p 

I- 

16     6 

10 

120     0 

(1 

lilO     0 

I 

7     S 

.■* 

1 

130     0 

1 

4  lU 

(1 

1 

11    17 

3 

7 

I 

11   U 

fi 

E 

1 

36     0 

t 

BO     0 

(1 

BO     0 

V>  IS 

<» 

10  i7 

lb     X 

S     0 

b 

t 

h 

I 

ISO     0 

13     1 

5 

ti     t 

7 

* 

1 

145  le 

10     2 
IS  Id 

y 
11 

3 

H 
L 
V 

S  19 

1 

< 

10     0 

S 

11     s 

9 

c 

61    a 

0 

A 

IB     0 

!J0     0 

0 
0 

I 
P 

I'lO     0 

7 

C 

L 

lOii    0 

n 

n 

U     0 

( 

1B  16 

1 

US     0 

" 

t 

,  Duke  of 

FoBCut    liutk: 

Slowe —      ' 

Water  Slratford  .     — 
Woottoa   Un.     J      _ 

Goufidd Eatti   i 

.  Hant'. 

EaJtWellow. 


Fini  . .      . 

Compton  Mart,  i 

w.Nempnet 
Doddington   , 


:.  —        3      0      0 


BurUinDasset  ..  Wafw.  r 

_ 

U     0    0 

llCCIIH<;HlKSHinE,  luiilof 

GrcatHutnpden  > 

9    9    7 
6  10    9 

with  GtMt    J.  Butki.  r 
Kiinb.D....5 

" 

Werringtoo    ....    Com.   d 

Dotinckw. 

Welborne Line    r 

It  IS    9 

Btiii.MnrqueSBor 

Luton Bedi    r 

35  13    1 

Kclligter  with  *    ...        ^ 

- 

»  r  XI 

Llaodoagb  w.   j 

Lecknilb  &  >      —      r 

8  e  « 

Coganc...  1 

L1anmac« r 

10   s   s 

Mrrlh,tTyd»jl..      —      r 

so  5  r 

Nenlh     wilb      1 

Llantivitc  &  J.      —       r 

- 

16    <    3 
13    0    0 

Roaili _      r 

- 

i-lsuibaddock     ..  JWam.p.( 

bt  \b    U 

"■"."£..i;v.(  °-  • 

— 

30    0    0 

C*i.oo,«,Eartof 

Santon  DuwDb.. .  Sug.  p.c 

notinchu. 

Cbfllsea Midd.  r 

13    6    8 

CttMonrr,  Lord 

Elvetbam   Hanti.T 

9    0    0 

30    0    0 
lal  11    6 

A  mplo'n' !!'.!'.!".'.  ,Smj?:'    r 

Tn. 

Blakeney    w.  T 

Cotittiiurper  f 

Giandfonle.  >    Nor/,     r 

3S    0    0 

and   Little     I 

LanltUunv.  J 

Puk^Dbam     ....  Suff.     c 

10    8    9 

Edcbaslon War.p.c 

110  13    0 

PenayboDtc.  i   ^"«"  " 

pa 

80    0    0 

M«lb,rCynog..       -       , 

33     0    0 

CAnoio.N,  Earlof 

Cranoe    Leie.     r 

143    0     0 

OlooeloD —     r 

— 

101  14     0 

—     r.  EB 


—        t?.  PR 
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Stanton  Wyvcl . .      —     r. 

Corby      Spn.     r, 

Doan  —      r. 

Eadt  Ardsley ....  Yksh.  p.c. 
West  Ardsley  . .  —  p,6, 
Slieckling   w.     ^       

Burstwick.  c  i 

Sproatley   —      r, 

Hatley,  alt  •  •  •  •  —  t?. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of 

Denton   •  Cutnb.  px» 

Lanercost  w..  I 

Farlam  ....J      ^  P-^' 
Stapleton   —      r. 

^Xu*  ''l-J   RV<A.r. 
Ulgbam  c...  3 

Hovingham   ••••  Yk$h.p,e. 

Slingsby —     r. 

Brampton Cumb*  v. 

Carnarvon*  Ear]  of 

%tlTn ::  I  ^«""-  - 

Highciere —      r, 

Bruahford  ..•.«•  Sori,  r. 
Seagry   Wilts  r. 

C4RllINGTON,Lord 

Bledlow     ......  Bucks,  v. 

Hamberstou  ....  lAne.    v, 

Carteret,  Lord 
Bedford,  St  Paul  Beds.   v. 
Willhampstead . .      —      v. 
Kilkhampton . . . .  Cora.   r. 

Brown  Cando-  f 

ver  W.Wood-  >  Hants,  r. 

mancote  c  .  •  ) 
Cavendish,  Lord  O.  A  H. 
Broughton  Field .  Lane.  p,c. 
Cartniell    with  I 

CartinellFell  f      "   ^'^' 
Flockborough   ..      —  px. 

Lindale —  p.c. 

Staveling    ••....      —  p.c, 

Jevington Suss,     r. 

Rye —     V. 

Uddimore —     v, 

Westham —     v, 

Wilmington   ....      —      v. 

Hawnby Yksh.   r. 

Hilton    —  px. 

Cawdor,  Earl 
Llandeveyson   • .  Carm.  px. 
Llanfihangel       ^      

Kilvargen  ..  \  ^' 

Ystradffyn     ....      —  px. 

Botheston Pemh.  r. 

Loweston —      r. 

Penboyr  with   I 

Ydrindod  c.  J      ~"      *** 
Stackpool   Ba- 1 

sher    J      "■      *"• 


CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


9  18 
13  16 
24  S 
n    0 

31     5 


11 
3 
6 
0 
0 


KB 

PR 
KB 


PR 

KB 
PR 


7      0      0 


7      0 

150    0 

68    0 

166     0 

88  10 

St  16 

67    0 

IS     1 

8    0 


10 
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0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 


—     SO     0     0 


7  13 

15  1 
ISO    0 

16  9 
7<     0 

10     0 

9     9 

96  13 


9 
5 
0 

7 
0 

0 

7 

11 


—     «3     4     2 


PC 

90 
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0 

— 

134 

16 

9 

-^ 

93 

4 

0 

— 

HI 
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0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

EB 

20 

0 

0 



Ait 

13 

4 

PR 

35 

0 

0 

SB 

SI 

10 

10 

PR 

96 

0 

0 

— 

147 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

PR 

5S 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

__ 

46 

16 

4 

— 

140 

e 

0 

— 

106 

0 

0 

KD 


9     9     4 


—     11     6     8 


Elidn,  fia..      — 


r.  —     IS  IS 

—  V.  pn     90    0 

—  r.  —  I4d    0 

—  p.c-  —  l.iO    • 


r.  rm  110    0 


St.  Petrock    .... 

Wistou    ......•• 

CriANciLLOR,  Lord 
Six  P  R  E  B  B  N  D  A  L  St  a  LLs  in  JMfM  Cathedi 
Five  Ditto  in  Gloucester  Cathediml 
Five  Ditto  in  Norwich  Catkednd 
Five  Ditto  in  RoekeMttr  Cathedral 
Reotories  4S8,  Vigariobs  357 
Chan dos,  Marquess  of 
Bristol,  St.  Ma- I  -^ 

ry  Magdalen  J  ^"^ 
CfiATUAM,  Earl  of 
Curry  Rival  ....  Sotm.     r.   —     13  16 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of 
Aston  Abbots....    —      v.  -«  150    0 

Grove  

Ilmer  ....... 

Wing 

Cnbley  with 

Marslon 

Montgom.  e. 

Horsley — 

Somershall — 

Bingham    Notts, 

Burton     Joyce  I  _.  -*.    * 

w.BulcotecJ     -      ••  "  1«    • 

Gedling      .—      r,  mm    fl    fl 

Shelford —    p.c.  9m    40    0 

Chichester,  Earl  of 


S 


Derb.   r.  — 


r. 

— 

40  It 

v. 

— 

97    0 

«• 

■  ■ 

18  16 

r. 

— 

13  16 

o. 

ra 

94    0 

r. 

■  ■ 

4  111 

r. 

>-> 

44   7: 

Sums,     ©. 


Falmer  w 7 

Stanmer  r. . .  | 
Hastings,    St.    ( 

MaryinCastle  S 
Hellingley  ...»•• 
Laughton    ....•• 

Cholmondeley,  MarqueM 
Barrow  ........  CkesL  r. 

Houghton  in  the  }   i^r    s' 


6  101 
val30    e 


—     p.C.  KBDOlUiCbl 


6  16 
9  11 


r.  pa 


19 

5S 


4 
0 


r. 
—      r.  rm  ISS  It  i 


S3 

5 


6 
0 


r. 

r. 


—    It 

pa  150 


Hole    ( 

Gt.  Massingham 

Stalliain • 

Syderstrand   .... 
Clarendon,  Earl  of 
Wootton  Bassett  Wilts. 
Llanganna,  alt. . .  GUtm. 
Cleveland,  Marquestf  of 

Tregony Com.     v,  —     10 

Darlington    ....  i>KrA.  p.c.  9m  139 
Staindrop  with  7 

Cockfieldr.    J    "" 

Botterell  Aston  I  «  i 
w.  Boldp.i.  J  -^"^  *••  —      r    1  i 

Blllingsley —      r.   ra  lt9    •  ^ 

Eattm  Constant!.  Safop.    c.  »«  nqtiiflH 
Hope  Bagot  ....    «.      r.  pb  uo   •  < 


p.€. 


0    ( 

0  i 

4  i 
s« 
0  i 
( 


BB    9  la 

—     U  IT 
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Wem  with  Ed-  J 

4 
0 

0 

CnEwt,  Lord,  Trustees  of 

Blaslon  e.  ud  S    —      r. 

54 

Barthomlrv    ....CA<rM.   r. 

«j     7      1 

Newtown  M  J 

Nsniwich  -      r. 

W'roteter   with  > 

Wamingliaiu    .,     —       r. 

19     4     7 

Eylon  on  Se-  S     —      o. 

" 

" 

B 

0 

BaniborouKh       \x~4i  „, 

^1. 

165  IB    0 

"SEJ^;i»-- 

39 

9 

niantljl«iicl    ....     —    pj: 

115     0     0 

S 

Oioii  M«dely    . .  «(«/.   r. 

94     0     0 

DonntngWn  Gram.  Sch.  SuJffp. 

MaitrrMp 

D:>c«>,  Lurd 

Cl.^o.b.Lokd 

Cnriloa  with..!   ,.„_■    , 

9     0     0 

Wtpp^nburr  . . , .  Wdmr.  ti. 

4 

Westan  o.  Wc- J 
ttetley    ....J     "       "- 

70 

0 

Kimpton Hertt.  «. 

It     0     0 

R-j""" -      "- 

117     1     4 

Clihtob,  Lord 

D..B*Mt,Enrlor 

Kuiah               ...  Dmrn-T. 

130 

0 

Cobhaui Ktul.   r. 

WratPotrnrJ..,.     —      r. 

9 

Sandbar.,  in       » 

SooUiill €i>rn.    r. 

sa 

0 

Folkatono        J     -      c. 

nut  la  char. 

CallinKton _      c. 

noiinehftr. 

P<vmh J 

MrrlriB               ...  Dnwn.r. 

15 

D»»J«CUTB.E«rlof 

Sl  Felrock  Slowe    —      r. 

IT 

Olney     Dwt*.  b. 

100     0     0 

CoiiBEIlMIBI,VUcona( 

UwiBham Kfn*.   p. 

t^  19  t 

Uiirleilam               Ckeah.p-c 

100 

Weslbromwieh  ..  SUff.pt 

«0    0    0 

C.>lrHT<^AY,ViB™OIlt,T™ 

a  of 

Mtlaclmr. 

_ 

4 

DeDumi.)!  VIII.*,  Lord 

Milton  Damerel  1 

Cnmbome Ctrn.    r. 

39  16  10 

with    Cook-     J     -        r. 

86 

13 

Sl.  IlloB«ii —      r. 

M     7     6 

baryc J 

Itcdruth —      p. 

!0    a    0 

More(.inH«in|niH;»>l—       r. 

49 

19 

8l  Ewenj   ~      p. 

i:o   0   0 

M  oolboro'  wilJi  i 

Wdt  Uurklftii'l..  Dmmn,  r. 

13    3    « 

Newton    Ab- J     —      d. 

cbar. 

D.iB„<.n«t,  U.ai«»lL.uly 

bolt. i 

"TiL::i:  i  •" -< 

so    4    3 

CoTLBiHY,  Earlof 

4«  14    0 

Ox^nlon     Glnc.pt 

80 

0 

DiGniv,  CounloM 

Woolston    —      r. 

13 

6 

ItlDDham    Htd>.     r. 

46    t  11 

E'U'cware  JUiiU.  d. 

nollDchM. 

CiophUl —       p. 

IS     tl     0 

(.■.oume    D-  A-  J 

hiU.t    -Hitl,       J  H'ore.  ,-. 

Horrold -       P. 

114     a     0 

3 

Pulloiblll —        tr. 

Its     T     0 

I'i.l.-n ( 

Colchester,    St.  > 
Michael    My-  J  Eiui.  r. 

C,,,ii.,„l  IU-..T..I..   ir.".-.  r. 

*(T 

0 

T   10     0 

l'"*i.l.  -       r. 

10 

J 

Und ) 

Srvernalok.-    ....      ^        r. 

n 

IT 

GrestHorkosUy       _       r. 

IS     0     0 

"ohej,n« IVww.t,. 
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HuttoD   Crani-  ) 

wick    \     -       '■•■•'     ^ 

Scarborough  ....    —      c.  —    6< 
HoWAio  or  ErriNOBAM,  Lard 

Rothenun Ykth.  r..KB     It 

WhittoD —       f.  —     It 

Howl,  Earl 

Lillte  HiDBtar  ..  Buekt.v.  —    93 

Pean —      e.  ib      9 


rpe  c.    . .  I 


Aldri 
Tljoi 

igBcld*./     _ 
Cookley  ....  J 
Laxfiel.l    with    t 

Cratfisld....  1      ~ 
[■rc-iit  Linslcad  .  i      —    p.i 
Lilllo  UnMead..      —     p.i 

Ubbeslon   —      t 

wiB,  Urd 
ItuckmidBler .. . .  Ltit.    v 
SitkWiUoughby  .  Line,    r 
iLCiiigiEU,  EaBlof 

R«we ,  Dttmn.j 

AblHitsbury    ....  Doriet.t 

ilridporl.. 

Maiden  - 


Melbury  Bubb  . 
Osmond  . 

Sampfcird 


.KB      6  15  4 

.  PB  lao  0  0 

.  KB     14     B  1 

.  —     t3     4  t 

.  PR  ns   4  o 

■,  —  135     0  O 

.  iLD     SO     5  0 

:  —     11   10  5 


nsford.. 


Winterbome      | 
Monktod    . .  I     ~ 

Middia  Chinnuck  Som,. 

Chiselbutougjh    ) 
with  M'PBt      J     — 
Chinnockc.     J 

Kilmingtou     .... 

Millon   Clevedaa 

PcDBclwood  .  .  ., 

IjhFpIon  Montaga 


—       r.  —    21     9     4 


jtiinmstraa  /    ten,. 

Plaitford  c.  i    •*""■  '^■ 
Little  Somerford      —       r, 

tsiEB.Earlaf.&c. 
Luslleigh   Dtrim.  r. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NOBIUTY, 

Exhibiting  ike  Number  lifRecioriet  and  Vicaragee  in  ike  gift  ^  emcK  wUk  tiU  Vdbm- 
iion  annexed  qf  all  LivingM  not  exceeding  £160  per  ammm  «f  rtimnud  !•  Pt^" 
liatnent  in  1818. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  following  Table  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility  Is  abstracted 
from  the  Patroni  Eecletiarum,  published  in  18SI.  k,b.  is  the  Talue  of  the  living 
in  the  King's  Book,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  wlilch  an  aooount 
will  be  found  at  pp.  49  and  131.  p.r.  is  the  real  ralue  of  livings  nef  exeeeing 
£150  as  presented  to  parliament:  for  a  return  has  been  made  of  tiie  preaant 
value  of  poor  livings  but  none  of  the  rich  ones ;  r.  rectory,  o  •  vicarage,  c.  cha- 
pelry,  p,c,  perpetual  curacy,  d.  donative;  w,  signifies  the  living  is  held 
or  with  another. 


ABBROAvsNifY,  Earl  of 

Byrling Kent    v.  kb 

Biyngwrnw..?^^^,   ^.  rn 

Clythac...  S  ^^ 

Ooylr«y —      r.  p  a 

Llantihangells-  I     ^^  

temllcwryne  y 

Llanfoist    —       r.  kb 

Llangattock    ....    —       i".  — 

Llanhilleth —      r.  ra 

Llanvapley —      r.  kB 

Llanvetherine    ..     —      r.  — 
Llanwenarth  w.  I     ^^  

Aberystwithc  ) 

Brunstead Norf,    r,  — 

Uolveston  w.     J     ^^  

Burgh  Apton  \ 
Sutton  St  Alich..     —       r.  — 

Otley Si^olkr.  — 

Chiltington,  WeaiSuieex  r.  — 
Easthodiley   ..«•     —       r,  — 

Rotherfield    —      r.  — 

Inkberrow If  ore.  r.  — 

Abingdon,  Earl  of 

Cumnor Berks,  r.  ra 

So.  Hinksey  w.  f 

Wootten  c.     J     "    ''•^*  "" 

Wightham —      r.  kb 

BoUienhampton    Dor$tt,p,c.  pr 

Aldbury Oxon,  r,  kd 

Weston  on  the    7 

Green | 

AuoYNE,  Eurlof 

Chesterton Iluntb   r.  — 


6 

9 

4 

150 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

11 

7 

3 

50 

0 

0 

10 

15 

2 

14 

17 

8 

26 

6 

6 

6 

5 

7 

13 

6 

8 

6 

16 

8 

16 

6 

5 

1« 

16 

10 

7 

6 

3 

iJ7 

12 

6 

16 

t 

1 

1*0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

7 

5 

2 

45 

0 

0 

9 

2 

8 

125     0    0 


17     :l    4 


Haddon I     r   — 

w.  Holme  c.    |  * 

Orton    Long-     1 

ville   w W/asils     r.  -— 

Kotolph  Br.  ) 

Ranton  Siaff.  pc.  pa 

AiLEftBURY,  Marquess  of 

Maulden Bedt    r.  aa 

Bed  win.  Great  ••  WHii,  e.  va 

Little....    —      e.  KB 

CoUingb.  Ducis. .    —      r.  — 

Easton -—  p.«.  •— 

EastWittoa   ....  Ykik.  e.  ra 

Wath  —      r.  aa 

West  Tanfield  . .    ^      r.  — 
Marlbro'  Gram.  Sch.  WUiM. 
Albbmirlb,  Earl  of 
Southwd.  Hay-  1 

ling    w.    N.  S//aalt.  e.  aa 

Hayling  c.  I 
Qniddeaham  • .  I  *r^^,    . 

w.  Snettarton  \  ^•'^-    ^'  "" 
ShottishmAUSts.    —      v.— 

St.  Mary       —      e.  — 

Thetford,StMary    —  p.e.  pa 
StCuth- I 

bertw  Trinity  S     —   F-*-  — 
St.  Peter  » 

wStNicholasS     "" 
Winfarthing  ..••    *-      r.  an 
AnHiasT,  Coontess 
Middleton  on     I  -,-.  _ 

Levcn (  «•*«•.  r*- 

East  Kownton  . .    —    px»  «— 


11    5    0 


«0 

IS 

4 

84 

0 

0 

15 

9 

7 

146 

0 

0 

9 

6 

8 

16 

6 

8 

not  la  char. 

Ill 

0 

0 

17 

17 

1 

13 

0 

5 

MeuUrMp. 

8 

10 

0 

1    8 

4 

6 

)  It  17 

1 

6  18 

4 

6 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

f 

0 

0 

43  13 

6 

37 

7 

6 

15     0     0 


—        r.  ~       B     S 


RECTORIES,   &C.     I 

Ai>l»T<,   Lord 

L'alverluD   Backt.  r.  — 

,  ind  others 

U'hiltiDgUiD  ....  Sahp.   r.  — 
AnnAN,   Earl  and  CouDtMi  of 

. Richarda      —       r.  — 

AnuMDiL,  Lord 

Anstej    WiUt.p.t.  — 

AiHBROoK,   Lord  ViMouot 
Aberjskia  ,,,.., Brtton.T.  fk 

<'rouKlitua Npn.     r.  ■■ 

AsiiBUiHHAH,   Earl  of 

CtspbHin     BtdM.    t.  m 

Llaneliiew Breeom.r.  kb 

Llanfib  w....  k 

Uandefkilog 

TrefyGraig  , 
LlaiwaiDtrreBd  ..     —       •■.  — 
Pemp,.,   .iU,  I   (..^  ,    „ 

LUndjrw  . .  ) 
LlaDiillu Htrtf.pe.  — 

Dndtey,  ait    ....    —    p<<'  r> 

L'unilM^e,  aft   ....     —      f-  «• 

CalsGeld Siutei.  r.  — 

Dailingloa — 

NinGeld — 

AviiBTORD,  Earl  of 

Dillon Kent.     r.  ~ 

Atlibj,  Great....  Lett-     r.  ra 

Saxiebj —      T.  ■■ 

Ki'ilwordi Want.r.  — 

Ilick™!iill —      r.  ra 

Mwridrn —       B.  KB 

J'Mckingtoi),  CL        —       o.  ra 

HtC'.T,  Lord.  &Dlliers 
(ircat  Linfurcl    . .  ItiH-Jo.  r.  i b 

IUrvii'd,    Uird  a  iscuuni,  &c, 
SI,  Ml 


—       t)     0     0 


,    Mar 


.  Drron 

It  at 


lliich" ell    Sumrr.  r.  la 

KatliHick    > 

in  lilt  Wood-  J     —  p.c.  —  n 
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PifieldBayant  ..     -       r.  ra 

140    0    0 

mber —      d. — 

6a  14    9 

SiaKSliinDeierell    ~       r.  ta 

19  IB    0 

Ungbridge    ..-v 

r.'S,-J'™"-'" 

13    n    0 

Deverell  c  . .  J 

BATHuisr,  Earl 

SaperlOD     GJoac.  r.  — 

17     D     U 

Polteiapiiry    ....  Nina.     «,   fh 

80    0    rt 

Bi.uPuRT,   Dukf^or 

CiickhDwell  da.    Uncfc.  r.  — 

5    9    9 

Cwnidri»« —        r.  — 

19  15    t 

w    ..,.»      —        r.  — 

14  13     1 

Ltaalony  c. .  t  Fiint. 

Uanbsdr    Br«fc.   r.  - 

IG   17     6 

Llanelly  e.  it         —        r.  - 

31    \S     3 

Uaog^DDitb 

LlaniihansEl  . . 

li>  15     C 

Ulangynedr  ....    ~       r.  - 

13  14     7 

Palricio —    pe.  — 

oilnHiar. 

!2^"SLfl;|— - 

S    5    7 

FrampL      Collrell     —        r.  — 

11  16    0 

Oldbury  OQ  tilt  ) 

Hill  vr.  Dil-  }■    —       r.  — 
marton    ....i 

16    1)    0 
(i    U    0 

Stoke  OifTord    ..     —      p.  fa 

40    0    0 

Tumerton  w.    1 
Aclon  Tur-    f 
ville  t.Sc  W.l     ~      "^^  '" 

33  IS    i 

Littleton  c...  ) 

'uiiUatua  «-.     1 

Alrinpton  '■     I  —  •"- 

&i  Laacaale  e.  J 
(.'Lapel  Hill   ....lUMin.p.*. 

Llnalsben     —  uc. 

I-1.."™y    -  r. 

MsRor  with  . .  > 

liudwich  p,(.  J  —  "■ 

Monks  Wood —  p*. 

Moniuuuth  vr. .  I 

St.  ThomaB.-I  "  "* 

Nswfhurth  J.  C,    —  p.e. 
Ka«la„d   with    ,  „^^  „_ 


9    47    a    0 

-  36     0    0 

-  103  15    4 


.  i ' 


Llanden 

St  A  nans    

iiil.  KineniHrks   ..      —    p-i 
Miicbell  Ttoj    f 

Trclleck  Grangs     —   p.i 
Owpmnnejr   ....  M«>l.    i 

Sopworlb   H'tlli. 

HroroHD,  Uukaof 

ApslKydulae Btdu.    i 

Eaioo  tineoB  ....    —      i 
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CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


Flitwick —      r.   —      7  17    0 

Ooldinffton.,..,.     —      «.  pr  140    0    0 
Houghton  Regis       —     o.  kb     11     3     4 
KavensdeD......     —       o.  pr  ISO    0    0 

Steppingley 
Slevin^toD  . 
Wilden 
WilliDgtoD 
Woburn  •• 


•••••••• 


—  r.  KB  6  16     3 

—  e.  FR  Itl  18    0 

—  r.  KB  18    7     1 

—  c.  —  7  17    0 

—  p.c.  —  not  in  char. 
Cheney  East-     J  3    ^     ,  _    , 

man  stead    . .  \ 

Chesham     — «       v,  —  13    1    6 

Boys  ..     —    px.  —  5    6    8 

Thorney   Oimb,   r.  —  not  in  char. 

Awliscombe  ....  Decon.  v.  —  12  10  10 

HrentTor —    p.c.  pr  14  19  10 

Denbury —       r.  kb  IS    7     6 

Milton  Abbot     ••  Decon,  v.  kb  19  13     6 

North  Petherwin    —      r.  pr  124    0    0 

Tavistock  —       r.  —  111     0    O 

Wbimple    —       r.  kb    30    0    0 

Swyre • . •  Dorset*  r.  pr  80    0    0 

Stibbington    ,,,,  Hunts,  r,  kb  7  13    6 
Westminster,      i 

St.  Paul,  Co-  S  Midd.  r.  —  not  in  char. 

▼ent  Garden    j 

Thornhaugh  w.  i   v«i.       ••  ir     i     i 

Wansford  c.    \  ^P""'      '"•  -  I''    1     3 

Streatham Surry,    r.  —  18  13    9 

Berkeley,  Earl  of 

Berkeley Glouc.  r.  —  32  15    7 

Cranford Midd.    r.  ^  16     0    0 

West  Thorney  ..Suss.     r. —  10    8    4 
Berwick,   Lord 

Thornton  Mayow  Chesh.   r.  —  24    7    8 

Berrington  w.    |  «  ,  ^  m^    ^    ^ 

Little  Ness.,  {'^^'^i'-^^-  pr  70    0    0 
Shrewsbury  ..  i 

St.  Giles  &.    >—      tr.  KB  800 

Holy  Cross. .  j 

Sutton  St.  John..     —       r. —  3    0    0 

Shenstone Staff.    9.  —  6    5    8 

Fomham  St.  .»!   t^  jr  ^^     .   .. 

Gen.  w  Riaby  J  ^H^-     "•  '"  ^4    4  IJ 
BoLiNGBROKF,  Lord  Viscount 

Mansion Dorset,  r.  kb  12    5    0 

Bolton,  Lord 


Chickerell Dorset,  r.  —     18  16    0 

Frome  Vau-  ..  j  7  ll    0 

church  with     >     —        r.  —      9    9    9 

Batconibe  . .  y 

Hooke     —       r.  PR     80  1.5    0 

Hcrrjard    Hants,  r.  — -  105    7     0 

Kingsclere  w.    1 

Itchinswellc.V     —      r.  kb     17  19    7 

&  Sidmont  c.  j 

Winslade    —      r.  pr     97    0    0 

Weuftlcy  with     1 

Bolton  and      [  ricsh. 

Kadmire;>.c.  ) 


r.  —  149     9     9 


West  Witton  ....  Yksk.  px.  —  75    0    0 
BosToy,   Lord 

Llanddona Angl,  p.e.  pb  74  10    0 

Llanidan    .... 

with  Llan- 

ddaniel  c 

Llanfair  y . . /"     —      «.  an  lO    0    0 

Cwmniwd 

and  Llaned* 

wan  c 

Penrhos-Iiigwy.  •     — >    p.c.  pa  48    0    0 

Hedsor,  alt JBMcJIct.  r.  —  A9    8    3 

Dolwyddelan.  •  • .  Cam,  jkc.  —  48    0    0 

Whistonwith..  |  v»-      -    «•  ia  ii     ^ 

Deynton  c. . .  $     ^ 
Bradford,  Karl  of 

Hughley    Salop,  r.  pa  145    0    0 

Knockin     —     r.  —  130    0    0 

Walsall Stt^f.  V.  as  10  19    7 

Weston  under  I               ^  gt    9    n 

Lizard  ....  $      -     '•"-  6    7    » 

Wigan    Lane.  r.  —  80  13    4 

Teddington    ....  Midd.  d.  — not  in  char. 
Castle     Brom-  ^ 

wich,  in  As-  (  „r---  «  ^  _    

ton  Birming.  (  »*'«'«^-P'*- 

^  Parish    . . . .  ) 
Clifton     on       ") 

Bunsmorew.  S    —     0.  pa  113    0    0 

Brownsoverc.  j 
Braybrook,  Lord 

Arborfield Berk»  r.  xa  7  19  18 

Wargrave -*     r.  —  13  13    6 

Saffron  Walden..  Esiex  «.  —  93    6    8 

Shadingfield....    Suff.   r.  —  IS    0    0 
Bridokwatbr.  Countess  of 

Tottenhoe Beds.  «.  pi  98    0    0 

Cheddington ....  Bueki,  r.  as  15    9    T 

Edlesboro' —      r.  —  13  17    0 

Ivinghoe    —      0.  pa  70    O    0 

Nettleden •      —    px. —  30    O    0 

Pightlesthome . .      —    p.c.Ka  20    0    0 

Wingrave —     ».  —  997 

Aldbury Herts,  r. '—  SO    8    6 

Little  Gaddesden      —     r.  —  11  IS    8 


Ellesmere     w. 


I 


—    17  18    1 


Cockshut    and  i  Salop.     •.  "T    iL    ^  a 

Dudlaston  p.c.i                   pa    90    0  O 

Middle —      r.  xa     IS    T  3 

Tilstock —  px.  pa  110    0  0 

M'hilchurch  w.  I               r    «.    aa  t«  ft 

Marbury,  c.    J     ""      '•«■**  ^^  • 

Settington Yksk.  r.  —    42  IS  6 

Dunnington  ....     —       r.  ^    19    0  O 

Bridport,  Lord 

Cricket,    SL1„  ^^uaa 

Thomas....}  ^«-    *•• '■  ^**    ®  ® 
Bristol,  Marquess  of 
Chesterford,    Gt  £••»•  r.  —    10    0  8 
Little....      —      r.  —    11     0  0 


RECTORIES,    &C.     IN    THE    GIFT   OF    THE    NOBILITY. 


Melheringham  ..  — 

NormanloD    . , . .  — 

Quarriugton — 

tilesrard.  New  ..  — 

,  Old,  tin.  — 

BredSetd,   SI.   i 

Oeorge,     w   S  SuffeUc 

Ruib brook. .  3 

nrnnieiwell   .,,.  — 
C bed burg     w,   ) 

Icknorlh    ..  t 

Horningihenth..  — 

I'liyfoi^    —   p 

Rushmere — 

Shotley — 

Sproughlon    ....  — 

Tuddeobnm — 

Brauncewellr.  J  I'm;. 

BDd  Dunsby  r.  ) 
Biiow>iio.,EaTl 

Cocknyue'hallej .  Bedl- 

Itellon     Lmc. 

Curlton  Scropp..  — 

Faldingnorth   ..  — 

Hereby — 

HauKhontheHiU  — 

Kaisin  Tugiholm  .  _ 

Saltflcetby,  Eait  .  — 

.SneDiind — 

Litll.'  Ililljim' 


(lierslon     . 
Sjwtll     . 


SI.  Malllit'iv  ^   \ 
fridag  Si...} 


T3 

0 

0 

16 

6 

10 

JO 
1)0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

« 

3 

4 

10 

0 

a 

" 

4 

15 

7 

>1 

14 

t 

10 

17 

R 

!W 

SO 

(1 

*0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

6 

li 

' 

" 

a 

Ml 

O 

0 

11 

a 

4 

M 

* 

m 

1) 

O 

I 

10 

la 

1* 

s 

8 

19 
S 

9 

61 

0 

0 

.■i. 

clwr. 

50 

. 

0 

10 

i 

OH 

^} 

U 

16 

ai 

!  -' 


U'ater  SlratTord 
Wootloa   L'n- 

imd... 

Uii{litoii     Hwiti. 

EaatWelloir....        - 

Oxaii. 
ComploD  MarL  I     n  _, 


Duddingtun  . . . 
Keynsham  . . . 
Sallford 


reuIHauipdfn) 
Willi  Great     l  Biuk: 
Kimb.r....i 
Wemngtoo    ....   Coiii. 

Wetbornc Line. 

ri|ur9S  of 

Btdt 

"'""f    Ciam. 


landoiigh  w.   i 
Leckffitb  it  I 

LlaoQiau 

MerthycTydvil.. 


Llanlivilc.  u  .. 
R«alTeii«..  ( 

Lianbadilcwk     ..  JUnm.p. 

iiDO*H,  Earlof 

ton  Donah...  Svff.  p.. 


Fakcnhaiu     ....  Sn/'.     < 

EdL'ba^tUin War.p, 

,  Marquess 
LiHnapyd'dedw  j    o 

I'eonyboni  e.  1   """" 
Itlerthyr  Cyaog..      — 
>,  i:Mlar 


~    10    5    0 


n    SO    0    0 


—  143    O    0 

—  IM  14     0 
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Stanton  Wyvcl . .  —     r.  »b      9  18 

Corby     N/m.     r.  —     13  16 

Dean —      r.  —    24  3 

]::ait  Ardsley ....  Yksk.  p.c,  —    «7  0 

Wr^t  Ardsley    ..  —   p,g.  —    31  5 

Shecklinj;   w.     ^  _ 

IJurslwick.  c  i  ^'             *  ^ 

Spruatley   —      r.  —      7  0 

Batley,  fi/^  ••••  —  v.  pr  150  0 
Cahlisle,  Earl  of 

Denton   Cumb.  px,  —    68  0 

Lanercost  w..  I  tK^  n 

Farlam  ....J  -   P-""-  ^*^  ^ 

8tapleton   —      r.  —    88  10 

""uThl'c.:: !  ^'-"-  - «-  3.  .6 

Hovingham   ,»••  Yk8h.p,e.  pr  67  0 

Siingsby —     r.  kb  12  1 

Brampton Cumb.  v.  —  8  0 

Carnarvon*  Earl  of 

Higbclere —      r.  —      7  13 

Brushford Som,     r.  —    15    1 

Seagry    WiitM  r.  pr  ISO    0 

CARRXNGTON,Lord 

Bledlow     Bucks.  V.  hb    16    9 

Homberstou  ....  Line.  o.  pr  7^  0 
Carteret^  Lord 

Bedford,  St  Paul  Beds.  v.  —  10  0 
Willbampstead . .  —  v.  —  9  9 
Kilkhampton . . . .  Com.  r.  —  26  13 
Brown  Cando-  ) 

ver  W.Wood-  >  Hants,  r.  —    23    4 

mancote  c  .  •  j 
Cavendish,  Lord  6.  A  H. 
Brougbton  Field.  JLaac/kc.  po    90    0 
Cartmcll    with  I  „^         <«^  ^i- 

CartmellFell  J      ^  P''  "  ^^*  ^^ 
Flockborough   .•      —   px.  —    93    4 

Lindale —  px.  —  lit    0 

Staveling    '■^  p.c.  —    90    0 

Jevington Suss,     r.  kb    SO    0 

Rye —     r.  —    4«  13 

Uddimore —     v.  pr    33    0 

Westbam    —      v.  ib     81  10 

Wilmington   ....      —     e.  pr    96    0 

Hawnby Yksk.  r.  —  147    0 

Hilton    ^  p^,  -^    47    0 

Cawdor,  Earl 

Llandeveyson   ».Carm.px.Fn    58    0 

Llanfihangcl       ^      _     r   —    55    o 

Kilvargen  ..  S  r.  —    5d    0 

Ystradffyn     ....      —  px.  —    46  16 

Botheston Pemb.  r.  —  140    e 

Loweston —     r.  —  106    0 

Penboyr  with   I  ^    ^ 

Ydrindod  c.  J      ""      '*•  »^°      ^    ^ 
Stackpool   Ba- 1  4.     ^ 

Bher J      -      »••-    11    6 


PATRONAGE. 


11 
3 

6 
0 
0 


10 
0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

10 

0 


9 
5 
0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

11 


0 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

to 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 


8 


Elidu,  fill..      — 


r.  —     16  IS  11 

—  O.  PR     90  0    0 

—  r.  —  146  0    0 

—  pc.  —  l.-W  •    0 


r.  pft  110    0    0 


St.  Petrock    .... 

M'iaton    

CrrAKciLLOR,  Lord 

Si  X  P  R  e  B  B  N  D  A  L  St  a  L  Ls  ioBriff^J  Cathedral 

Five  Ditto  in  Gloucester  Csiihwlrml 

Five  Ditto  in  Norwich  Cathedral 

Five  Ditto  in  Rochester  Cathedral 

Rkotories  4^8,  ViCARAOat  357 

Chan  dob,  MarqueM  of 

BriBtol,  St.  Ma- 1  «-^ 

ry  Magdalen  J  *•"• 
Chatham,  Earl  of 
Curry  Rival  •  • .  •  Som* 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of 
Aston  Abbota .  •  •  •    — 

Grove •     — 

Ilmer •    — 

Wing — 

Cubley  with        1 

Marston  T  Derb, 

Montgom.  c.    J 

Horsley — > 

Somerahall — 

Bingham    Notts. 

Barton     Joyce?  ««.«••     m    a 

w.Bulcotec.J     "      ••"  "*    ^    ^ 

Gedling      »      r.  xa     «1     t    0 

Shelford —    px.  ra    40    0    U 

Chichester,  Earl  of 


r. 

— 

13  16 

4 

«• 

.iM 

150  0 

0 

r. 

— 

40  It 

3 

0. 

— 

97  0 

0 

V. 

KB 

18  16 

9 

r. 



IS  16 

9 

0. 

pa 

M  0 

0 

r. 

la 

4  18 

10 

r. 

•— 

44  7 

It 

Sums.     v. 


Falmer  w.  •  •  •  •  7 

Stanmer  r.  •  •  | 
Hastings,    8t    ^ 

MaryinCastle  \ 

Hellingley 

Laughton    ..•••. 
Cholmondkley,  Marqneu 

Barrow Chesk.  r.  aa 

Houghton  in  the  I   mr    ^    « 


—       6  10  10 
ral30    O    0 


—   px.  KB  Dot  IB  char. 


V.  — 

V.  — 


6  16 
9  11 


19 
5t 


6 
0 


8 
9 

5 
0 


r.  KU  S3  6 
a.  —  5  0 
r.  ra  199  1« 


Hole    ( 

Gt.  Massingham       » 

Stalham — 

Syderstrand  .  •  •  •    — 
Clarenooh,  Earl  of 
Wootton  Bassett  Witts,  v. 
Llanganna,  oil.  • .  Glam,    r. 
Cleveland,  Marquesi  of 

Tregony Cora.     «.  —     10    4    S 

Darlington    ....  Durh.  px.  »a  199    S  10 
Staindrop  with  I  —     96    0    0 

Cock8eld  r.    J    ""     '•*•  kb      9  18    0 
Brigstock  with  I   ..^ 

Stannyon    . .  J  ^'^ 


—     If 
150 


0 
0 


8 
0 

4 

0 
0 


V.  ~     11  17    9 


Bottereli  Aston 

w.  Bold 
BilUngaley 


ri«^^-- 


Eaton  Contlanti.  S^p, 
Hope  Bagot 


•  •  •  • 


r. 
e, 
r. 


f    I    0 

lff9    0    4 
aa  notiaehar. 
100    0    0 


RECTORIES,    &C.     IN    THE     filTT     OF      TirF.    NoniLlTY.  6S6 


Ed- 7 
ud  % 

,p.c.  i 


Newtown,.-. 
Wroxeter   with 
ETton 


iDglan 


^ilh» 


BurriagtOD  c.  I   ^""''  ''■ 
Dunniagton  Oram.  Sch.  Salop. 

Wappenbury  ....ll'arw.  c.  P 
W«»taii  u.  Wa- 1 

tberle;    J     ~"       "'  ' 

Clintoh,  Lord 

Howh      Onon.  r.  - 

WestPutford —       r,   » 

Soathill Con.,    r.  - 

CallJDglon —      r.   - 

Merloa    Benm.r.  - 

8t  Petrock  Stone    —      r.   - 
Co>B  ■*■>■■,  Vutcomii 

BarledaiQ Chtiik.p.c.T 

Cod  RTisAT,  ViBcnunl,  Tniat 

HoDiton /facon.  r.   • 

MiltoQ  Daroerel  1 

with   Cook-     I     —      r.  - 

MarelonHampitead —      r.   - 
Voolboro'  with  1 

Newton   Ab-  J     ~      d-  - 

bote i 

C<.»,«i«v,  Earlof 

OxentoD     Clnut.  px.  t 

Voolston    —      r.   I 

EilKeware   jl/irii/.   rf.    - 

Croome     D'   A-  > 

bilcJt    with       >   Wore.  r.    - 

I'i'tot. S 

Graftun  Hyfanl. .   W..rc.  r.   > 

Scvernstokp   , , . .     —       r.  - 

CitivfcN.EBrV 

Enborne Ittrks.  r.  i 

Hampsloiid         | 

MHrshall..,.  J      —       r.  - 

Elk-lone Glouc.  r.  - 

■V  I'lviTliifl Kpn.     T.  - 

W.sl  Kellon Sulop.    r.  - 

SlnuDliin  Laiy  ..  —        r.   - 

U'islanlow —        r.    - 

lUnlrj     irnr>r.p.<.  P 

HuKby —        ,,   » 

"ykin     _      p.,., 

Allinglon    It'iJfi.  r.   t. 

Uurnsall,    1.4l     f 

|Hir(ion  with    I  Ykik.   r.  r. 

KiUtonec.i 


49   19     7 


Baiuborough      \..^.   „, 
withUcker   l^-^'-P-' 

.a 

1G3  16     (1 

lis     0     0 

Great  Madcly    ..  SUf.   r. 

91    g    0 

UiCBi,  Lord 

Carllcin  with..!   ,.     . 

.D 

9     0     0 

Kimplun lltrU.  t. 

13     0     0 

Royatoii —        r. 

117     1     i 

Daonlet,  I-^rlof 

Cohham Hnl.   r. 

65    0    n 

Folfciiono        }    —      c. 

nuliDciiut. 

P*ri.li 5 

OlBey     BMckM.v. 

KM)     0    0 

LewiBham KnI.   r. 

IS  19    f 

WeBlbromwieh  ..  SIvf.  pe 

VO     0    0 

Dotlachw. 

Camborne Corn,    r. 

to    0    0 

ai   Ewenj —      r. 

VO     0     0 

West  Buckl«nd..i)woii.  r. 

D.Eniiun..,  Lord  una  Lariy 

"sf£i.:';"  i  -.p.. 

eo  4  s 

BlUDbam    Bnt^.    r. 

Clophill —      r. 

1«     0    fl 

1-U     8     0 

PllloXbill -          B. 

113    7    0 

Colebesler,    St.  ) 
Michael  My-  J  Etttx.  r. 

7  10    0 

Great  Horkeiley      —      r. 

13     ft    0 

Fordlmni £h«.  r. 

ABlonFlani.,Ue..  L.-.;.     r. 

Dtt. Mine,  Lord 

Whitegate CKtik  t. 

WOO 

DkL*  Wxamlr,  Earl 

Aaharal h'mf.    r. 

East  Grinsleail  . .  Snn.     v. 

Dil.*  W,BB.,Earl,ic. 

tjtmll'ord  on  Axon  IVunc.  c. 

»>BaY,  Earlof 

i:beit«r.  Trinity    Cluil.    r. 

e  ti  5 

60     U    0 

H..7l"n  -      r. 

70  n  e 

Onniklik —      c. 

■0     0     B 

Winwick     —       r. 

loa  9  9 

— 

sa  i  w 

—      r.  PB 


C5G 

Db  Tab  LEY,  Lord 

Knutsford Chesh,  v. 

Peover  Nether  . .     —   pc. 

Witton    —    p,€, 

Db  Vbsci,  Viscount,  &c. 

Silcbester Hants,  r. 

Dlvonsuirf,  Duke  of 

Ault    Derby,  v, 

Bealey —    pc 

Blackwell —      r 

Bradbonie  with  \ 

BallidoD  p.c.  f     _^ 

and  Brassing- 1 

ton  p.c 3 

Buxton   —     p.c 

Doveridge —      r. 

Edensovcr —      v, 

Kyam —      r. 

Hartington    w.  ^ 

Earlstern-        >     —      c. 

dale  c S 

Hathersage   w. 

Middleton 

Stoney  p.  c,   >     —      r. 

&  Peake  Fo- 
rest p.  c 

Heath —      o. 

Upper  l^ngwith  — *  r. 
Marston  on  Dove     —      v. 

Pentridge —      c. 

Scarclifi'e    —      v. 

Staveley —      r. 

South  Wingfield  —  t>. 
Youlgrcave  ....  —  ©. 
Sawtry,  All  Sts.    Hunts,  r. 

Brindle   Lane.    r. 

Barrowby  ......  Line.    r. 

Arnold    Notts,  r. 

Beeston,  St.  John  —  v. 
Clareborough    ..  Notts,  r. 

Everton —      v. 

Hucknall  Torkard  —  v. 
Normanton    on  i 

Trent j     —      c. 

Sutton  Asbfield..     —  px 

Martinthorpe,  sin.  Rntl.  r. 

Kingsley     Staff,    r. 

Tutbury —  v. 

Burnby Yksh.   r. 

Londesborough  ..     —  v. 

Bardcn    —  pc, 

Bolton —  pe, 

Kirkby    Wal-     /     _ 

hamdale  . . . .  {  ^' 

Keighley    —  r. 

DiOBY,  Larl 

Castletown Dors.  p.c. 

Bishops  Caundle      —  r. 

Heydon —  r. 


CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


KB     96  16     S 
i*B  146     9    0 

—  85    0    0 

—  960 


6  0  0 
10  18  0 
40    0     0 


—  160    0  0 

—  54    0  0 

—  1«  9  I 
PR  40  0  0 
KB     13  15  5 

PR  151  11  7 


—       «.  —  1«S    0    0 


—  13«    0  0 

—  134  18  0 
KB  7  15  9 
Pit  80  0  0 
— .  32  11  0 
KB     12    7  6 

—  6  13  4 
PR  103  0  0 
KB       8  15  7 

—  12     8  4 

—  31     1  5 

—  7  17  8 

—  4  15  0 

—  9  15  4 

—  782 
PB  100    0  0 

—  118  11  8 

—  87    6  8 

—  66  0  0 
KB  16  15  0 
PR  130    0  0 

—  98  19  6 
KB     16     0  0 

—  not  in  char. 

—  32  10  0 

PR    43  10  0 

KB     I'l     0  7 

—  700 

—  11  10  0 
PR  116  17  0 


—     r.  BB 


Obome   

North  Wootton  •  •     —    p.c, 

Goathill Som.     r. 

ColeshUl Warw.o. 

Sheldon —      r. 

Water-orton    ....     —    p^c* 
Dillon,  Lord  Viscoont 
Marston  Fleet  . .  Bweiss.  r. 


KB 


rK 


KB 


6  5  10 
60  O  0 
90  0  0 
10  18  ti 
8  10  10 
75     0    0 


r.  — 


8 
7 


r. 

V. 
V. 

r.  — 

«.    PB 


PB 
KB 


r.  — .    75    0    0 


Cuddington    ....  Oxra. 
DoRCHESTKRy  Lord 
Nately  Scares   . .  if  off.  r.  — 
DoRSBT,  Duke  of 

Welford Ghue. 

Weston  on  Avon      — 

Islip    Npm. 

Lowick  •••..••.     — 
Slipton    — 

Leonard....!  ^'^' 

Hanwell    .  •     — 

Chiddingley  ....  Smmm, 
Rotlingdean  ....     — 

Watlington — 

DowNC,  Lord  Viscouot 

Ashwell Rntld. 

Danby •  Yksh^pc  r b    90 

Thormanby —      r.  xa       8 

DowNSBXRB,  Dowager  Maxchion 

Eversholt   Beds.    r. 

Ombersiey JVwrc*  e. 

DowNSHiRB,  Marquess  of 
Uampstead        "^ 

Norris  with   S  Berfct. «. 

Langley  c.  •  •  3 
Somerton    ••.«•.  A(^.    r. 

Seaseay Yksh.  r. 

DuciB,  Lord 

Frocester Gtsaw.r. 


t 
9 


8 

4 


100    O    0 

29  15  10 

80    O    0 

15  6    8 

16  18  11 
100     O    0 


r.  tB 
«.  PB 
O.    KB 

r.  PB 


17 

150 

9 

140 


13 
O 

10 
O 


r.  KB     20 


16 
O 
« 

of 

—  16  11 

—  15     7 


0 
0 
0 
0 

S 

0 

11 

8 
3 


—      9  18  11 


—  6  16 

—  17    O 


—     r.  KB 


140 
10 


O 
0 


8 
f 

0 
0 


r. 
r. 
r. 
r. 

V. 


3 
5 

3 
17 

ft 
7 


6  8 

A  4 

IS  4 

9  4 

1«  8 

18  6 


Woodchester 
DuDLKT,  Earl  of 

Stonar Kent 

Broome St^ff. 

Himley — 

Kingswinfoid   . .    -^ 

Sedgley — 

Dudley,  St  Tho.   Wore, 
DuiKDAs,  Lord 
Marvke Yksh. 

DuNGANNOli,  VlSCOODt 

Llansantfraed  |    n^L  . 

Glynkeriog  \    ^«*-M- 
DuNRAVBN  and  MouarTKARLX,  EktI  of 

Coity  w.   Nol-  I  ^.^^    ^    _  ••  -m    • 

tone (  ^'^  ^'  »■  "  '«    ^ 

r.  PR  ItO    0    0 

r.  —  78  11    5 


r.  PB    78    0    0 


KB 


7  16    6 


•  • 


Little  SL  Bride's 
Llanniihangel 
Michaelstow,     I 
nr.Cowbrid.    % 
Llaogaona,  aUn . . 


—      r.  KB 


4  It 

150    0 


8 
0 


RECTORIES, 

DYMBroR,  Lord 
Great  Barriogton  Glouc, 

Rissington       — 

Teyoton Oxon. 

Dysart,  Earl  of 

ActOD Ches. 

Harrington     ....  Npn. 

Framsden '^^ff' 

Pettaugh — 

EoMONTy  Earl  of 

Enmore Som, 

EoRENONT,  Earl  of 

Egreniont Cumb, 

Beercrocombe    I   « 

w.Copelandc.  J 
South  Bradon,«tn.    — 
St.  Deciimans ....     — 
Barlavington....  Suss. 
BodectoQ  w.       I     

Coates    . . . .  i 
North  Chapel    . .     — 
Combes  with      >      

Shipley,  p,  c,  \ 

Duocton — 

Egdean  — 

Iping  with  J     

Chichurst,  c.  J 

Kirdford     — 

Ludgershall  ....    — 

Petworth    — 

Pulborough    . » . .     — 
North  Stoke  ....     — 

Sutton \     — 

Tillington    — 

Upwaltham     ....     — 

Catton      Yksh. 

Leckonfield     ....     — 
Scarborough   ....     — 

M'ressle    — 

Kirkby   Overblow     — 

Spofl'orlh     — 

Tn<lcii8tcr — 

Essex,  Earl  of 

Litile  Raine  ....  Essex 

\\  attoid Herts 

Thrussington ....  Leic. 
Y.x E r K n ,   ^larquess  of 

Calby,  alt Line. 

Stamford,     St. 

Andr.  tS:   St. 

Midi.  w.  St. 

Stephen,      2 

turns  in  4 

—  St.  Geo.  w.  \ 
St.  Paul  . . . .  ^ 

—  St.  J.  Hap.  J 
w.  St.  Clem.  [■ 
1  turn  in  :J  . .   | 


&C.  IN    THE    GIFT    OF   THE    NOBILITY. 


667 


«.  KB 

r.  — 

o.  Pll 

r.  KB 

r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 


7    6  41 

22  0  5 

56  6  8 

19  9  7 

15  9  7 

10  0  2 

9  12  1 


r.  PR     85    0    0 


r.  KB 
r.  PR 
r.  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 
r.  — 

KB 

PR 
r.    KB 

r.  v^ 


r. 


7  12     1 

150     0    0 

36     0    0 

140    0     0 

54  19     0 

7    3  11 

not  in  char 
10  0  2 
99    0    0 

not  inchar 
68  17    0 


r.  KB      7    0    0 


V,  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 

9.  PR 

r.  KB 
r.  — 

r.  PR 
r.  KB 
r.  PR 
r.  KB 
r.  I'R 
r.  KB 
r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 
c.  — 

r.  KB 


11     0  0 

8     0  0 

41   10  5 

19     0  7 

24    0  0 

15     0  10 

13  10  0 

125     0  0 

21   12  8 

66     7  4 

7     0  0 


90 

20 

73 

6 


7  1 

1  0 

6  8 

4  9 


14  13  4 

21   12  1 

6     0  0 

9     I  10 


BmH. 


—  All     Saints  ) 
w.  St.  Peter  S  lAnc. 
2  turns  in  3    j 

—  St  Mary  ....     — 

—  Barron NpN. 

Easton,  All  Sts.       — 

Wakcrley — 

Whittering 

Barrowden    •  •  •  • 
Great  Casterton 

Pickworth 

Ryhalw.  £son-l 

dine,  c J 

Stoke  Dry 

Tinwell 

ExMouTH,  ViBcoant 
Christowe  ••••••     —      v. 

Falkland,  Lord  Viscount 
Skinnand,  stti.  ••  lAne*     r. 
FALMouTByEarl  of 
Lamorran  ••••••  Com,     r, 


r.  KB    12    7    8 


r.  PR 
r.  — 
r.  KB 
r.  PR 
r.  — 
r.  KB 
r,  — 
r.  — 


80  0  0 

91  0  0 

19  8  9 

100  0  0 

104  0  0 

14  13  1 

11  %  11 

4  0  0 


Rutl.      r.  KB     13  17    0 


r.  — 
r.  — 


11  2    1 

12  10    5 


—      «.  PB  138    0    7 


FR  100     0     0 


—       r.  KB 


..I  - 


—  V.    KB       14      0   10 


r. — 

V.  KB 

d.  PR 
r.  KB 


—       r.  I'R  128  17    1 


—        r.  —  125     7  10 


r.  —   144 


St  Mabyn  . 
St  Michael 

Penkevil 
St.  Stithian  w.  ^ 

Peran  Arwo-  > 

thai  € 3 

FcvERSHAM  yLord 
Sutton  Full   • . . .  Yksk. 
Helmsley    on    >     

Black  Moor   \ 
Kirkby  Cold....     — 

Misperton — 

FiTzwxLLiAM,  Earl 

Dore   Derby  p.c»  pr 

Glossop  with 

Charles 

worth  c.  and   i  "  kb 

Ludworth  r 

Covington Hunts    r.  pr 

Flatten    —        r.  K  B 

Great  Gidding  . .     —        ©.  pr 

Keystone    —        r.  kb 

BilliuRhay  w.    7   ,. 

Walcotc.    ..  J  ^"*^- 

Etton Npn.      v.  — 

Harpole 

Harrowdn  Magna 

Parva  . . 

Higham  Fer 


145    0    0 
36    0    0 


r.  PR  106    0    0 


. .  •  uera 

■  I- 


130  0  0 

11  3  6 

53  5  0 

25  1  10 

70  0  0 

109  6  9 

4  4  4 

135  0  0 

9  3  9 

114  0  0 

29  5  0 

t?.  —     13  14  0 


V. 


r.  — 

V.  — 
p.c. 


9  9 
18  13 
13  3 
18     U 


9 
4 
8 
0 


rers  w.  Cal- 
decott  and 
Chelveston  c. 

Irthingboro', 
All  Saints  w. 
St  Pfeter  V. 

Lutton    with 
Washingley 


- 


c.  —     33    4    4 


} 
S 


—  r.  —     5     6     8 


Npn.     r. 
Hunts. 


KB 


21   11     0 
not  in  char 


2  u 
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Marholme Njm.  r.  k  b      9  S 

Hutton  Bushel . .  Som.  v.  —    14  17 

Vcddingham . . . .  Yksh.    r.  •—      5  4 

Biilmer —  r.  —    11  0 

Swinton —  pc  —    24  0 

MaltoD,  Old       \ 

— New,  tjiz.  f     __  «-    *«  iir  a 

St  Mich.&      i  '^ 

St  Leon.  c.     ) 

Ecclesfield —  o.  ^  15 )  0 

Greasborough   ..     —  pc.  —  110  0 

Hooton  Roberts       —  r.  rb      7  11 

Smeaton  Kirk  . .     —  r.  —    10  1 

Tankcrsley    ....     —  r.  —    ^6  0 

Thornscoe —  r.  —     11  7 

Tinsley —  p.c.  pk  111  0 

Wentworth    ....     —  pc.  —  120  0 
FiTz  WILLI  AM,  Earl,  and  others 

Thorpe  Basset  . .     —  r.  —  144  0 
Foley,  Lord 

Great  Witley    ..  Wore.   r.  kb      7  6 

Holtw.  LitUe    I  ^           .^  iy 

>V  itley  c*  •  •  •  S 
Kidderminster    \ 

with  Lower    J-     —  «.  —    30  15 

Mittonc ) 

Oddingley —  r.  —      4  19 

Oldswlnford  w.  I     i6  6 

Lye  c ) 

Pedmore    —  r.  —      9  10 

Shelsley  Beau-  )  ^             o    a 

champ $     ""  r.  —      V    * 

Shelsley  Walsh..    —       r.  pr  67    3 
FoRFSTER,  Lord 

Broseley    iSalop     r.  —  7  18 

LitWenlock  w.  )  Salop     r.  —  11  13 

Barrow )     —    p.r.  —  80    0 

Willey    —            —  117  14 

FoRiEscuK,  Earl 

Challacombe....  Devon,  r.  —  11     9 

Filleighwith      I                ,  ai     /: 

E.  Buckland  J     ""       r.  -  xi    o 

Wyer  Gifibrd    . .     —  r.  —    13    5 

Billiogborough^^  Line,  v.  —      6    1 

Sempringham   V 

w.  Pointonc.  I  «««•»« 

&Birthorpe  j     -  '^^  "    *®    ^ 

Gaob,  Lord  Viscount 

Staunton     Glouc,  r.  —    94  10 

Dixton Monm.  r.  pr  130    0 

Miiresfield Suss.  r.  k  b     12    0 

Go DK RICH,  Viscount 

Bennington    ....  Line,  r.  —    33    8 

Conisholme   ....     —  r.  pr  11*8    0 

Wyham —  r.  ib    80    0 

Gosford,  Elarl  of 

M'ysall    NoH$.  r.  —      4  11 


PATRONAGE. 


3 

6 

2 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
2 
8 
0 
0 

0 

3 

8 


4 
8 
0 
4 

(I 

6 
4 

0 
9 

3 

10 

0 
8 

0 


9 
0 
0 

11 
0 
0 

0 


Beccles,  St  Mary  S^jF^ 

StBIich.     — 

Ellough — 

Kettleborougb  .. 
Pakefield    ...•  i 

Ist  Mediety     f 

2d  Ditto....  9 

Redisham 

Gowkr,  Earl 
Kinnersley    •••• 
Gower,  W.  L. 

Limpsfield Sttrry 

Tatsfield    — 

Titsey — 

Grafton  J  Duke  of 
Barnham,  St      I  «>  ^ 

....    V 


«.  SB       T    6  3 

—  r.  -*    St  It  3 

—  r.  —     IS    O  0 
16    O  0 

—  r.  —     14    O  0 


—     p.C.  PK 

SaUf, 


r.  KB 


41    0    0 
6     18 


r.  — >  SO  O  5 
r.  —  5  O  5 
r 7  17    3 


r.  — 


7  It  10 


r .  St   13    4 


r.  —    11 

px.  PK     34 


10 
O 


5 

5 


«.  PK     €0    O    0 
r.  ~  119    O    0 


Gregory 
—  St.  Martin    \ 

w.  Euston       f 

&  Little  Fa- 4     "" 

kenbam  ....  I 
Great  Fakenbam     — 

Sa]>iston ^-^ 

Grantham,  Lord 

Brace  well FIcfA. 

Gramilly,  Lord 
Wonersh Arrry 

GRBNVILLEfLord 

Boconnoc  w.      7 
Broad  Oak    \ 

Ladock •.. 

New  Milford    . .  Pemb,  px,  —  not  in  dwr 
GaosvBNOBy  Earl  (mKiq.  of  WeKtmjnaler) 

Alford    Ckeah.   r.  —    16  17    8 

Chester,  St  Mary    —       r,  —    42    O    0 

Ecclestoo —       r.  —     15  IS  11 

Famdon —      p-c,  pr  104    O    0 

Pulford -~        r.  KB     6  15  10 

Prestwich Lone.     r.  —    46    6    9 

Ratclifie,St  Thos.    —    p.c.  —  not  in  dwr 
GuiLFOBDy  Earl  of 

r.  KB    15  17    3 


Com.     r.  tB 


18  11     0 
r.  —    18    O    0 


Ashley  w.  Sil-    >  ^^^^ 
Terley  o S 


V.  — 

10  0 

0 

9,   — 

15  7 

11 

•.  PK 

99  8 

0 

r.  — 

136  0 

0 

r.  KB 

«6  10 

0 

V,   PK 

134  0 

6 

V,  KB 

5  13 

4 

Kirtling 
Harlow 

Lindsell — 

East  Langdon  . .  Kewi 
ChippingWarden  Npn. 

Elsfield Oxwi 

Shotteswell  ....  Wmw, 
GuiLPORo,  Earl  of,  and  others 

Eythome KmU     r.  ^    15  IS    6 

Harborougik  ICarl  of 

Saxby Lek.     r. -- ItO    0    0 

Stapleford —      v.  — 100    0    0 

^*GSnby^!?..  \  ^^-   *■•  "■    ^®  ^^  '® 
Teigh.. ..!!!!..  ItBff.    r.—     14    Sit 


RECTORIES,    &C.     IN    THE    GIFT    OF    THE    NOBILITY. 


e.  PR  144     0     0 


r.  KB 


90 
15 


0 
6 


20  14 
18  0 
14  18 


0 
0 

2 
0 
4 
4 
2 
6 
0 


Whisendine   ....  Hit//. 
Harcourt,  Earl 
North  Hinksey . .  Berks.  p.c 
Nuneham-  7    n  f 

Courtney    . .  I    ^^• 
Hardwicke,  Earl  of 

FouJmire     Ounb.  r,  — 

Wimpole    —      r.  — 

Shenfield    Essex,  r.  -« 

Haresfield Glouc.v.  pr  US  13 

Aspeden     Herts,  r,  xb     15    5 

Ayott,  St.  Peter. .      —      r.  —      7    8 

Ridge —     r.  PR  110    0 

St  Alban's,  St.  I  „  .  .    ^,^^ 

PeterColneyl      -  p.  c.  k  b  not  in  cbkr. 

Westmill    Herts  r.  kb     tO    0     0 

Crudewell Wilts,  r,  —     17     5    9 

Buntingford  Gram.  Sch.  Herts,  Mastership 
Harlwood,   Earl  of 
Ooldsborough   . .   Yksh.    r,  — 
Hare  wood,  alt.  ,.     —      v,  — 
Harrowby,  Earl  of 
Aston-sub-edge..   Gloue,  r.  — 

Mark Som.  p,c.  pr 

Sandon    Staff,  r.  kb 

HARiuNcroN,   Earl  of 
Gawsworth    ....  Chesh.  r.  kb 
Hastings,  Marquess  of 

Smisby Derby,  p.c, — 

Piddletown    ....  Dorset,  v,  — 
AshbydelaZouch   Leic,  r.  — 

Belton     —      V. 

Castle  Don-        ^       

nington   ,.,,  S 

Markfield —        r. 

Os^alliorpe    ....     —       v. 
Stanton  Stoney  . .     --       r. 
West  Leake  ....    Notts,  r, 
Hennikeii,  Lord 
Catcott    Som,  p.c. 

Ashtield   with    ?     o  ^ 

Suff.  p.c. 


10 
14 

10 
75 

7 


1 
1 

2 

0 
10 


35 
31 


0 


PR 


14  10 
68     0 


6 

7 

14 

25 


r. 
r. 
r. 
r. 


Kb 

PR 
K  R 


~        r.  —     19  12 


Thorpe   c 
Dt'benham 

Kenton    

Great  Thorn  ham. 
Little  Thorohaui . 
W  orlin};w«)rlh     I 
w.  Sou t holt  c.  I 
Heutfokd,  Marquess  of 

J-.augl»ton    Lcic.     r. 

Latif;liton    Line.    r. 

Alcester Warw.  v.  k b 

Arrow     —        r.  — 

liintori     —        r.  PR 

Hinlsall —     p.c.  — 

H<jl (. ANi>»,  LortI 

Amptliill     Beds.    r.  — 

Milhn.ok     —        r.  — 

J5rinkwortli    ....    Wilts,  r,  — 
I'oxlev    —        r.  — 


60 
3'2 


I 

0 

13 

4 

0 
0 


15 

130 

7 

4 


2 

0 

11 

14 


KB 
PR 


10    10 

140     0 

14 

10 
140 

49 


8 

10 

0 

0 


10 
9 

23 
3 


6 
16 

9 
17 


0 
10 

2 
0 
0 


7     4     4 


0 

11 

4 

0 


V,  —       8     2     3 


6 
0 

O 


5 
0 
10 
7 
0 
0 

8 
3 
2 
8 


I  HoTHAM.  Lord 

{South  Dafton....   Yksh,  r,  kb    12 
Hutton  Crans-  I  ^. 

wick    \     -      ^'^^    ^ 

ScarboFougb  ....     —       v,  —'    60 
Howard  of  Eppinoham,  Lord 

Rotheram Yksh,  v.,  kb     16 

Whiston —       r. —    10 

Hows,  Earl 

Little  Minstar  .  •  Bucks,  v,  —    93 

Penn —      v.  kb      9 

Altham  Lane,  p.c,vR    73 

Clithero —     pc— 110 

Downbam —     p.c, —  128 

Newchurch    in  7  .«- 

Pendle   ....  J     -     P^'  "  ^^^ 
Ratclifie  on  Soar .  Notts,  v.  kb    10 

Acton Svff.     «.  —      9 

Whitacre  Over .  •   TFartr.p.c.PR  140 


659 

0  0 

1  0 
0     0 

8     6 
0    0 

0  0 
15  4 
10  10 

0    0 


Gotham,  aU Notts.  ~r.  kb 

HuxTiNOFiELo,  Lord 
Aldham Suff.    r.  kb 


p.C.  PR 


r.  KB 


19 

10 

40 

13 
6 


0 

0 

11 
6 
0 
8 


».     —     15     1     3 


p.c.  PR 

p.c,  

V.    KB 


82 

65 
6 


e.  PR  150 
r.  KB    14 


Aldringham  w.  I  ^__ 

Thorpe  c,    • .  J 

Huntingfield  ^,  t  

Cookley  . .  •  •  J 

Laxfield  with   5  ^ 

Cratfield . . . .  | 

Great  Linstead  . .  — 

Little  Linstead  •  •  — 

Ubbeston   — 

HUNTXNOTOWER,   LoPd 

Buckminster ....  Leic, 
Silk  Willoughby  .  Line. 
Ilciibster,  Eail  of 

Rewe Devon,  r.  —     22 

Abbotsbury    ....  Dorset, v,  vn  125 

Hridport — 

Maiden  Newton  .     — 
Melbury  Bubb  . .     — 

Osmond  .     — 

Sampford    — 

Stinsford — 

Winterborne       I      

Monkton     . .  | 
Middle  Chinnuck  Som.. 
Chiselborougli 

with   \^  est 

Chinnock  c.  j 
Kilmington  .... 
INIilton  Clevedon 
Penselwood  .... 
Shepton  Montagu 

Somerton    

WestGrinistead  I 
w.  Plaitford  c,  J 
Little  Somerford 
I Lc HESTER,  Earl  of,  &c. 

Lustleigh    Deton.  r.  — 

Silverton    —       r.  — 

2  u  2 


6 
13 


0 
10 
13 


r.  —  135 
r.  KB  SO 
».  —  11 
r.  ..  8 
r.  —  5 
V.  —     12 


r.  KB 


PR  130 

7 


^  _ 


10 
3 
6 

17 

0 
9 


r.  —  21 
r.  —  6 
r.  PR  147 
46 
16 


—  pc.  — 

—  r.  KB 


Wilis,  r.  — 


—       r. 


7 
8 

16 
51 


9 

13 

16 

0 

0 

10 

7 


U 

0 

3 
5 

0 
6 


13    4 
18    O 


8 

4 


0 
0 

4 


0     0 
8     1 

4     2 

4  0 
0     0 

5  0 
5 
4 

3 

1 


o 


r.  —     14    6     7 


4 

4 
0 
0 
7 

2 

1 


7  6 

8  4 


(i(iO 


CIlURCn    PATRONAGE. 


Glam.p.c.vn  10 j    0 
—    pc,  —    62  17 


Jersky,  Earl  of 
Britton  Ferry  . 
Olyncorriog  . . . 
Ken  YON,  Lord 

Peel    Lane.  pc.  ?r     93    0 

Pulverbatch  ....  Salop,  r.  kb     10  13 
King,  Lord 

Culborne Som.     r.  pn    51    0 

East  Claodon    ..  Surry,  r,  kb     10    6 

Ockham     —       r.  —    11     2 

La N 8 DOWNS,  Marquis  of 

Hi{^h  Wycombe. .  Bucks,  v.  pr  122    0 

Calstone Wilts,  r.  kr      4  13 

Le  Dcspencer,  Lord 

Mereworth Kent     r. —    14    2 

Tudeley  w.  Ca-  7      ^       ^    4  jg 

pellePernec.  J 
Leicester's  (Earl  of)Ho8PiTAL,GoTS.  of 
Hampton    in      f 

Arden  with     >    Warw.  v.  —    15    6 

Knowle  c.  . .  I 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Marsham    Nor/,    r.  kb     10  17 

Paston    —       tj.  PR  107    0 

Swan  ton  Abbot..     —       r.  kb      6  10 

Ellenball    Stqff.pcpR    91  18 

Norbury * —       r.  kb     10    S 

LiLFORi),  Lord 

I^igh Lane.  r.  pr     94    0 

Warrinpton    ....     — 

Pilton     — 

Thorpe  Achnrch    } 

w.  Lilford  v.       ] 
Titchmarsh    ....     — 
Warrington  Gram.  Scb.  Lane.     Mastership 
Lindsay,  Earl  of 

rflington    —        r.  —    21     5     2 

LrsBURNE,  Lord 

Ystrad-meiric    ..  Card.    r.  k  snot  in  char. 

Ysotty  Ystwith . .     —    pc.  pr     83  18     0 

Liverpool,  Earl  of 

Hawkesburyw.  )    >-,,  ^  ,a/\ 

Treshamc...}   *^''**"-  ""  '*" 

Pitchford    Salop,  r.  kb       6 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 
Durham,  St.  Giles  nurh.p.e.vi\     50     0    0 
—  St.  Nichol     —     px.  —    90    0     0 
Great  Asby    . .  ..Westm.v.  kb     23  13    4 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of 

Aikton    Cumb.  r.  kb 

Hraumont      w.  1 

Kirk    Andrs.  >     —       r. 

on  Eden ....  j 
Kolton  Gate  .... 

Bootlc 

Bowness    

Drigham 

Cockcrmouth... . 


r.  KB    40    0 
r.  —     11     6 
r.  PR  136  11 
r.  KB     22 
r.  —    45 


0 
4 

0 

4 

0 

10 

1 

0 
4 

6 
0 


8 

9 
0 
9 
2 
6 

0 
0 

3 

3 

8  11 

0    0 


0 
5 


23  13 

14  13 


PR 
KB 


80 

9 


0 
9 


0 
8 


r.  — 

—  r.  — 

—  r.  — 

—  V.  — 

p.C.  PR 


4 
3 


19  18 

19  17 
21     3  11 

20  16     0 
97     0     0 


r.  KB 

r.  — 

p.e,  PR 

p.c,  — 

pc.  — 

r.  — 

p^.  — 

p.e*  — 

r.  — 

pc  — 

p.c.  — 

pur.  — 


—      r.  KB 


KB 


Comey   Cmmb 

Dittington — 

Embleton    — 

Hayle — 

Hcnsingham  . .  •  •     — 
Kirkbampton     • .     -— 

Lorton    •  •  •     — 

Lowswater    ....     — 

Moresby •     — 

Mossar — 

I'atterdale — 

St.  Bees 

Whitehaven,       I 
Si.  Nicholas  y 

St  James  .  •     —    p.e 

—  Trinity  ....     —    p.c 

Whiteham —      r. 

Meliing Lonc.  px. 

High  Barton  ....   West,  «. 

Lowther     -~      r. 

Raventtondaie  ••    —   p,e. 
snap  ....*..•••    — ^       c  —^ 
Arkjngarthdale. .  Yksh.p.e.  — 

Startforth  —       «.  — 

Wilton    —    p.c,  — 

Lyttelton,  Lord 
Halesowen    w.  I  ASoIop. 

Offchurchc.   J  Wore. 
Penkridge  and  \ 

Copnall      w.  / 

D unston      c,  \  Sft^f,  p  e 

and     Wood- 1 

baston  c„.,,J 

Shareshill —  p.c 

Churchill,  near  I    tir_^ 

Kiddermins.  J    **^^' 
Haglej'      with  j    

Frankleyc.&J^. 

St.  Kenclm  e.  y  "•^r* 
Malm^sburt,  Earl  of 

I>ibden    Hant».r. 

Manchester,  Duke  of 

Quedgeley . . . .  Glome,  d.  — 

Breamore  with  }    a^*^  a 
Hale   \  HimU.d.  — 

Kimbolton Huntg.  «•  — 

Holywell  with   1 

Needing-         /    ~*      r.  »b 

worth  c.  > 

Swinestead    ....     —       r.  — 
Man-Cornwallis,  EUtrl  of 
Llandewi  Brery .  Cwrd*  p.c.  — 

Linton     Kent.  o.  eb 

Little  Saxham  . .  Sii{fi    r.   — 

Palgrave —      r.  — 

Thrandeston  ....     —      r.   — 

Pack  wood W€rw,p.c,  pb 

Mantkrs,  Earl 
Langton,   by  |  -. 

Wragby....  J  ^^'^^   ' 


9  17 

7  1 

36    O 

79  O 

136  O 
86  0 
60  O 
46  16 

107  4 
54  O 
70  0 
66  O 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 


—  p.c.  —  140  O  0 


108  16 

9S  O 

8  15 

63  O 

150  O 
95    7 

190  O 
91  10 
98  O 

198  19 

114  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


V.   KB   15   8  11 


PR 

KB 

PB 

r.  KB 


94  O  0 

70  8  O 

10  O  0 

105  O  0 

5  6  8 


r.  —  10  6  5 

KB  5  19  11 

40  0  0 

99  O  0 

137  14  9 

30  6  3 

19  13  6 

110  10  6 

7  13  4 

8  11  5 
19  11  3 
13  6  8 
66  O  0 

—   4  13  4 


RECTORIES,   8tC.  IN    TH 

Cotgrave,      lal  ) 

and   3d   Me-  }  Ketti.  r.  rt  to    t 

diely    > 

Cuckney —       c.  —  ISO     0 

Eakiing —        r.  ib  9  16 

Fledlxtruu^h .. ..     —      r.   —  9    7 
Holm     Pierre-  J 

point      witb  J     —      r,    —  ,  ,1 

AdboKoD    -.1  '  " 

Lanlon    —      v.  rn  1»9    0 

Lowdham  —     D.    tB  4  18 

Nutlinghani,        ) 

SL  Marj    &  J     —     c,    —  JO    4 

St.  PmuIc...  J 

Radcliffe    on     ?  .  ,. 

Trent I     -      "     —  *  " 

SoentOD —    p.c.  pn  87     O 

We«on  iu   lhe»     _ 

Clay    I     ^      '■    "  "    = 

MiHLBunuiicji,  Duke  of 

Hurley   Berkt.  b.  m  lia  17 

LongCrenilon  ,.flurf-5.p<.—  98     0 

Low  Winchcndon    —    p.c,  —  80    0 

Waddefldon,       I  ,-    „ 

three  portions  i     "       ""■  *»  **    *' 

Ardley    Oxen.  r.  —  5  11 

Uladnn    wilh     ^  16    O 

M  oudslofk.  c.    S     —       '■  ~  6    S 

Nokc _       r.i-R  130     0 

Saiidford    —       d.  —  SO    O 

ijloneoGeld —       r.  kb  4  19 

Hardvrick  t'ri-  \ 

or5  w.  Mar-  / 

Rton  I'rinrR  e. '  Tf  nric.   r.  —  33  16 

and    Low        I 

SlimkEiurRt-  ) 

I.iildinulim.sM...    Willi,   r.   ~  1*     0 

l'»L-'t    -    ^  — 

|-iii<-ldt.    ..  ) 
M  n  s  A  n  B,  Lord  Viscount 

Uri'at  t^aiituu. ..  •  Lsatx.  r,   ku  IB  1^ 

Little  MaHtun....      _       r.    —  HI     0 

TEiHXSlead _       r.    —  L'l     0 

Tiltry —       il.   ra  3(1     0 

Thornlou    will)  \ 

]tai;w.irli>    c.  / 

anil     !StHnInii>  LcK.     r.    kii  6  10 

uniler      Bar-  i 

Paiisrnliiiiii     ....   .Vb"-    *"■    —  -"    ^ 
MttnouRKF,  t.<.rd  ViM'ouut 

Boiillil.)'    i i radon  Liii-.  r.      kb  11    IS 

M  illi  .'.fur.l —     r.       —  10     0 

lll.sliiii    A'j™.  r.      rn  '}S     b 

ll.nl.ml  tlium.  Sell.  MasUishif. 


GIFT    OF    THE    NOBILITY. 

MiDDLKioN.Lord 
Carllon  in  i 

Muorluid  w.   ^  £wc.    e.     ra 

•Staplefurd  c,  j 

Griiuuldby —      r.   — 

Saundby KMi.   r.  — 

Trowoll,   l»l  &I  ,    .. 

SdMed I     ~      '^'   " 

\orlb  Wbcatley  —  «.  n 
Wullaton  with   ) 

Cosaall   c.  . .  1 

Middlelun Warw.p*.    n 

WbarrainJolhc  (   y.. 

Street t   *^*"-    '■ '" 

SmcBlOn      —        r.  KB 

Henbnr,  wiU>   ) 

Aust  c.  and     I  r-i^.   _ 

North^ick  e.  ?  ^'^-  "■  - 

»tr>i.i3waniii.  Lord 

Kdlidslon Yluh.    r.  — 

MossuK,  Urd 

Kroiholme Li«*.    K   — 

llcicknall    —      r.   — 

Camringham  .. . .  —  D.  ra 

Croft  —  e.  »B 

Dalhy —  p.c>  PB 

Donningtou  ou  ) 

Baioe ^  —  r.    — 

Norlh  Cnrlloo  . .  —  p.c.  — 
Owprnbj-  with   1 

Kitby     Os-    }.  —  c. 

Karby i  " 

Soulb  tarllou    ..  —  p.c.    pa 

ru.lb.iiirnf,    II.  *   1, 

Midhu,»i  .. ;  ^'"■^-  '■'• 

MoM.<,,i,    L..d 

Witiwiek    —  P.  CR 

LuditiniClna    ....  £.rti;.  r.  iin 

Bnriiwpll,  AllSls.  Apa.  r,  !■■ 

—  Si.  .'Vndtc-w       —  r.  — 

Meininston     ....       -  r.  - 

Itenis  p.  c.      J 
MofTroRD,  Lord 
MfBlnicken  . . ..  Can.  p.c.  ra 
MuKLBV,  i:Hrl.il' 

"a,."'"'..  I  ""•>'•  - 

Chariton      

MoTleigb    

Nortb  Hnidlnn  ) 
«r.  IVilcfainc-l 


—        r.  —     88  11     « 

KoTv.  p.c.  not  in  char, 
ro  -0  0 
13  13    4 


—     31     8     4 
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CaUItCH    PATRONAGE. 


KD      11    18  11 


Zele    Mona-      J^Jeron-r.    kb  17     8  9 

Chorum    . .      S 
Mount  Edgecombe,  Earl  of 

Landrake Com,  r.     kb  18  13  4 

Lostwithiel    ....     —    v.     ra  9!2  10  0 

Megavissey    ....     —    c.     kb  6    4  2 

Raine —    r.     —  12    7  6 

St  Michael  on  >  „  ^         „  - .     .  ^^ 

the  Mount..  J     -  P'''   -"ot  in  char. 

Truro,  St.  Mary       —    r.     pb  140    0  0 
M0UNTN0RRI8,  Earl  of 
Arley  Over    . . .  .Staff,  p.c.  kb  not  in  char. 
MuN CAST  Ell,  Lord 

Irtun  Ctiinfr.  p.c.  PR  110    0  0 

Muncaster —    pc,  —  40  14  0 

M  abberthwaite..     —     r.     —  107     0  0 

M'artfjr   Ykah.  c.    —  «7    0  0 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 

Bamber Line.  p.c.  —  SO    0  0 

Hothamsall    ...  .Notts,  p.c.  —  50    0  0 

Cromwell —     r.     kb  13    2  S 

Elksley —     r.     pn  110    0  0 

Kirton     —     r.     kb  7  14  9 

Mapplebeck  ....     —    px.    pr  S7     0  0 
East  Markham  *) 

with    West     N    —     t 

Drayton  c. . .  | 

Norfolk,  Duke  of 
Uixley    \?ith     ^ 

Framlingham  >  Natf.  r.    kb  8    6  8 

Earl    1 

Bressingham . .  • .     —     r.    —  15    0  0 

Great  Poringland    —     r.     —  6  13  f 

Shelfanger __     r.    —  17    0  0 

Thwaite,St.Mary    —     r.    pb  138  17  2 

Worksop     Notts.  V.    kb  12    4  2 

Bungay Suff.  pc  pr  44    0  0 

Ilketshall,  St.    J     __  53^ 

Margaret    ..J             *^-     *°  »  13  V 

Capel Surry.  (/.    pr  50    0  0 

Dorking —    v.     kb  14  13  11 

Arundel Suss.  o.     —  5    0  10 

South  Stoke  ....     —    r.     —  11   15  10 

Storrington    ....     —     r.     —  18    0  0 

Thakehtim —    r.     —  14    9  9 

Worminghurst. .       —  p.c.  pr  40    0  0 

Handsworth  ....  Yksh.  r.    kb  12    4  7 

Trecton —     r.     —  12    0  0 

Northampton,  Marquis  of 

Moulsoe Bucks,  v.    k  b  16  16  8 

Castle  Ashby....  Spn.  r.    —  17     9  7 

Yardley  Hastings    —     r.    —  1316  0 
Compton  Wy-    1 

neate  with      iWVirir.r.    —  20    0  0 

Tysoe i 

AVhatcolt    —     r.     —  12  17  3 

NnRTIIUMBFRLAND,  Dukc  Of 

Haslcbury  Bryan  I>orse^  r.    kb  19  13  9 


KB     f4  19     4 


St.Mar}'  at  Hill  i 

and  St  And.  '  Lond.  r.  pr  dS3     6  8 
Hubbard, a/(.  \ 

'  Alnham North,  r.  —     70     0  0 

'Alnwick. —     p.c. —  106     0  0 

;Birtley    —     p.c.  —  ISO    O  O 

iChatton —      «.  kb     It  16  O 

Doddington  ....    —    p.e.  —  not  in  ehar. 

Elsdon    —      r.  —     SO     O  O 

Txing Houghton..     —     v.  pr  140    O  O 

Ilderton —     r.  —    80    O  O 

Tynemouth         ) 

with  North    ^    —    r 
Shields  c.  alt.  f 

KirkbyWiske  ..Yk$h.r.  —     $7  16  5 

jKirkheaton    ....     —     r.  —     «5  IS  9 
.NoRTiiWicK,  Lord 

Harrow Midd.  v.  —    33    4  9 

Onslow,  Earl 

West  Clandon  . .  Surr^  r.  —  1«4  13  0 

Merrow —     r.  —  111     1  O 

Send  w.  Ripley  c.    —     v.  kb      818  1 

''^^z:^:::\^  - "  "««  •> 

Woking —     o.  —     II     5  O 

O  r  Fo  r  d.  Earl  of 

Huntshaw Devom.  r.  pr  100    O  O 

Aldby     ....^...Aor/.    r.  —  115     8  7 

Bircham  New- 1             .  _         •>  -•-  ^ 

tonandTofUj     "     '•  «»      '' "  * 

Bumham  Thorpe    —     r.  —    19  10  O 

Itteriugham  w.  ^                           tm  in  k 

Mannington  .  ^     —     '•—»»  i"  « 

North  Barsham. ,     _     r.  —      6    O  O 

Sloley —     r.  —      .5    6  8 

Tivetshall,  St    ;  • 

Mary  and  St  [    —     r.  —    tO    O  0 

Margaret    ••  9 

Waborne    —  p.e.  ^notinchmr. 

Wickmere  w.     )             ^            *•♦    *%  ^ 

Woolterton.   J     -»••-»?    0  0 

OxpoRD,  Earl  of 

Aylton    Uerrf.r.  pr    75    O  0 

Brampton  .•••  ) 

Bryan, att...  J     —    »^-  »■ 


5  11     0 


Cusop     —    r.  —  5  19  7 

Keoderchurch  ••     —  jix.  pr  Stf    0  0 

Leintwardine. . .  •     -«    «•  kb  7  15  8 

St  Margaret ...  •    — p*.  —  6    0  O 

Walterstono  .•••    —  p,c»  pr  69    O  0 

Old  Castle Mtm.  p.e.  —  76    0  O 

Presteigne,  w.  \ 

aU. ) 

Pkmbrokb,  Earl  of 

Chalbury   1}9r$ei*r*  •»  7  10  9 

Abdon    SfAtf,  r,  pr  95  10  O 


RECTORIES,    &.C. 

Dillo   —    V.    - 

Chilmuk    —    r. 

Fugglestnn,        j 

St.  Peler  w.  J     —    r. 

Bemerton    c.  ) 
Little  Lanngfonl   IFt'lti.  r. 

North  Newington  —  r.lfp. 
South  Nenton  ..  —  e. 
StanloD    St.        1  , 

Beroard j 

Wilton   with 

Bulbridge 

DitchiunplOD  V     — 

V.  and  Nelber  ' 

Wylyc .'., 

Pi.Y»ooTF.,Eadof 
PeDnaith  SI.      l 

Austin  nith   jGIan.  r. 

Llavernock     1 
St.  Fagnn  with  » 

Llaniltem  c.  J     ~      * 
Rndir —     V. 

Seal   e J««W.  B. 

Stratford    oa      (  „„^  , 

Tanworth —     e. 

Tardcbie    VTorc,  c, 

PoHrnsT,  Earl  of 

Bourne Line.    o. 

Cold  Hicham  .,Km.  r. 
EaslonNeslon  ..      —      p. 

I'nBTL^ND.Dukeof 

Bolsovcr    Derby,  v. 

Bolli-y     Jiuntf.r. 

'*s!:^ipw^'i:-.  *'''■""*■■" 

Kirtl.yinA«h-J^^„,     r 

"'■Id     ( 

Manitlicld  i 

Woodhouse     >     —   pi 

w.  Skegby..  1 
Muskham,    td  \ 

MedioCy J  '  ' 

Siblhoqie —     d. 

Siittun     on  ) 

Loiiml  nilh    >     —     r. 

Golhan 
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Weild     Ykat.px.  pa  not 

Pon  LETT,  E«rl 

Chafcombe Smrn.     r.    —If 

Cbillington    —   y.c.   —    4 

—     17    0    t)   Lympsham     ....     —    r.    kb    9 


Haryaod  St  f 


—  p.e. 


iSal^  r 


—     r.    —    «1  14    1 


14 

9 

37 

0 

19 

IS 

U 

0 

6 

13 

DJnningtnne.  I 
Hinton,  St.  C«o.      — 

Pr(,vi,,  Earl 
niahops  CaMe..Htrtf. 
Llanwildun    ....Umt.i 
Brorafield    w. 

Hftwford  I 
Clunbury   ......     —  p.c. 

Cliinn    with       y 

Beltns  p.«.     ^Salop. 

&  EdgtoDc.   ) 
LlADfair  Wa- 

ShiptOB. 

MoDiford   .._... 
.   MladtoWD —    r. 

Shnwardinc ....     —    r, 

i,  Earl  of 

.    ColeahlU    Beria   i 

Bambledon    ....  Surn    i 
,   Orat  Civerhall     WiUt    < 

Little  Ditto    ....      —      i 
I  Odttoct —      I 


(air  Wa-  1 
dine  and  S 
iptOBO.  ..  I 


«uin 


.  f 


143     0 

8  19 


I,  1    lu. 


:.  VmI  of 
Yksh.pt. 

rir,  Earl  of 


—      r.     —     90 


!,  Lord 
'   Bunney   with     ) 

Bradmore  e.   i  Notlt.    b 

'   Coslock —        r 

■   Key  worth —      r, 

,    Thorjw  in  Glebia        —       r, 

RavFNswonTii,   Lord,  &c. 

.   Lameeky   ......  Diir.    p.t 

Tanfleld —   p-c 

LB.Lord 

'  ^,™'^™'"?;}  GU^'-pc 

Sum.      t. 

,  Dnkeof 

.Sbm.      V 

.  Taiigmere  —       r, 

,  Singlelon  w.     \ 

Enddam    o.    ^       

and  fristoD?.  i 

I  turn  in  3  , .  ) 

Riviaa,  Lord 

)   Belchalwell  vi 

Fifehead 

,       NcTille   ... 

Ceme  Abbas  . 

t  Chesselbora  . . 


—     IS  13     4 


•       6     0    0 

-  not  In  cbMT. 


—  100    o    0 


—    16    0    0 


—    10    A    7 


—       750 


t  145    0    0 
s     18  ir    8 


f  Dors. 


664 

Burton  Brad-    \ 

stock  w.  f  Dorset 

SheppingtoD   £ 

George  p.c.     j 

Ibberton — 

Iwerne  Courtney  — 
Melcomb  Horsey  — 
Okeford    Fiiz-  I      __ 

paine y 

Pimperne  ......      — 

Shapwick  w.     )       

Ashcott  p.c.     S 
Sturniinster        ^      

Newton  ..,,  i 

Sudely    Glouc. 

Winchconibew.  I      

Gretton  c.  ..  1 
RocfiFORD,  Earl  of 

Easton    Suff. 

RooNKY,  Lord 

High  Uoding. . . .  Ea$ex 

RoKBBY,  Lord 

Arthingworth    ..  A/m. 
Roi.LE,  Lord 
Abbote    Bick-    )  jj^^^ 
ington i  *^^v»n 

Bickton — 

Chittlebamptou . .  — 
Harpford  with   i 

Fen  Ottery  c.  S 

Lancross    — 

Langtree    — 

I<]orth  Tamerton        — 

Otterton — 

RoLLE,  Lord,&c. 
Little  Torringtou       — 
WestChelboro'..      — 
RoacNEY,  Earl  of 

Allington    Kent 

Paddlesworlhjdt^s.  — 
Ro8EBERY,£arl  of 

Postwick    Nor/. 

RossLYN,  Earl  of 
Knaresborough..  Yksh. 
Rutland.  Duke  of 
Borough  Green . .  Camb» 
Newmarket  w.  i      

WoodDittont*.  S 

Whitwell   Derby 

Sturmer Essex. 

Aylestone  with  \ 

Lit.   Glen   c.  t   j-  . 

and  Lubbes-  j   ^^^' 

thorp  c J 

Barkston    — 

Bottesford — 

ranston    — 
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r.  IB     25     0     0 


r. 
r. 
r. 

r. 

r. 

V, 

r. 

V. 

r. 
r. 

r. 
r, 

p.c. 
r. 

V. 


PB 


PR 
KB 


19  13  9 
25  8  1 
16     0     0 

21  12     8 

19  19     6 
7     9     4 

16  16  8 
46  0  0 
61   U  10 

10     18  6 

20  0     0 

5     0     0 
12     2     8 

83     0     0 

12  13  4 
34  18  11 


—  V.  PR  139  10     6 

—  r.  —    40    0     0 

—  r.  SB     29  -  1     3 

—  d.  —  not  in  char 

—  r.  —     22     0    0 

—  r.  —     14  18  11 

—  r.  pa  133    0    0 

r.  —  114    0    0 
r.  KB  not  in  char 

r.  —     10    0    0 

r. 


KB 


r. 

r. 

r. 
r. 


9     9  4 

18  10  0 

46     5  5 

20     3  4 

8  10  0 


Letc. 


!  - 


r. 
r. 


r. 
r. 

V. 


C'roxton  Kerrial 
Croxton  South 
Knaptoft    with 

Shearsby  c. 

Knipton 

Redmile 

Scalford 

Sproxton    and  > 

Saltby    ....  $ 
Thorpe  Arnold  1 

with    Brent-  5 

ingby S 

Walthamie  Wolds 

Harby    

Plungar 

Gunby    

Osbourny 

Ropesley    • 

South  Witham  .. 
Woolsthorpe  .... 
Granby    with    ) 

Sutton  c S 

Gringley    •.••••      •— 

Bisbrooke Rutl. 

Lidgate iSfu^. 

Trowbridge  w.  >   -,;-... 

Stavertonc.    ]   *^^" 
Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Cranborne     .  •  •  •  Dorut  v. 


■  B       7  14  17 

PK  1S5    O    0 


r.  IB     39  IS    0 


16  It    3 

It     9    S 
8     1  10 


—      «•  pft  100     0    0 


—     «•  KB       6  17     8 


—       V.  PR 

Line,   r.  — 


PR 

IB 


r. 
r. 

V. 

r. 
r. 
r. 
r. 
r. 


11  O 

20  O 

ISO  O 

140  O 

7  O 

11  14 

95  O 

it  t 


V. 

r. 
r. 


Long    Burton    >      

w.  Holnest  c.  y 

Pebworth Ghu€,  v. 

Lit  Berkhampst.  Herts*  r. 

—  r. 

—  r. 


•••••• 


Bygrave 
Clothall 
Essendon  with  ) 

'. . .  J 


V. 


—      «. 


KB 
PB 


r.  —    31     8  11 


r. 

— 

7 

5 

5 

r. 

— 

51 

5 

0 

V, 

— 

15 

10 

5 

Bayford  c 
Bishops  Hatfield      —      r.  ^ 
Great  Offley  .  • . «     —     «.  — 

Edstone   . .  Yksk,    v.  pb 

Sandwich,  Earl  of 

Little  Ravely . . .  .Hunts  px.  pr 

Say  and  Sblb,  Lord 

Mursley Bucks 

Scarbobovob,  Earl  of 

Blyton    £4nc, 

Glentworth  w.  I 

Spittle  c. .     I 
Saxby  St.  Helena 

Scothem     

Skegness  ••...• 
Stainton  St  John 
Willoughton,  eUt. 

Maltby  Yksk.  v.  — 

Stainton      —      «•  — 

ScARSDALE,  Lord 

Kedlaston Derbf  r.  pr 

Quamdon  « —    px.~^ 

Worthington  •  •  ••  Lek.  px.  — 


—   ••PR 


r. 
r. 

9. 
V. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
t 
0 
8 


Notts,  e.  PR  If  0  O  0 


—  140  O  0 
KB   6  0  4 

—  15  10  5 


r.  —  to  19  8 


ItO  O  0 

V 100  0  0 

—  55  O  0 
KB   7  8  6 

—  17  9  ? 
'  16  O  7 


—   r.  —  18  O  0 


56  «  1 

9  0  0 

140  O  0 

SO  O  O 


r.  KB  10  0  O 


It  O  0 

56  O  0 

7  4  t 

100  O  O 

90  0  0 

4  18  4 

143  It  3 

SO  0  0 

80  0  O 

90  0  O 

40  0  O 

110  0  0 


UECTORIES^    8lC. 

Scott,  r.ord,  alt» 

DuDchurch  ....  Warw.v,  kb 

Septon,  Earl  of 

Altcar   Lane,  p,c,  p  r 

Sklsby,  Lord 

Elstead Sus$,     r.  pr 

Stedham    with  I     ^_      r    kb 

Heyshot    ..J 
Trey  ford  with  I  -    «« 

Didling.. ..  S 
Seymour,  Lord  Robert 

Tal  iaris Carm,  p.c.  p  r 

Seymour,  Lord  H.  &c. 
BoDcburch    ....  Hants,  r.  — 
Shatesbury,  Earl  of 
CaDDfSt.Rumbold  —      r.  — 
Edfuondisham  . .     —      r.  pr 
HintoD  Martel  ..     —      r.  kb 

Horton —      v,  pr 

Loders  with      ?      .^      m    

Haunton  cali.  | 
Shaftesbury,     1      r.  kb 

St.  James  ,,\ 
StPeter&l  _.    ^. 

Holy  Trinity  J  "~  *^'  "* 
—  St.  Rumb.  —  r.  KB 
Wimljorne,  All  1 

Saints  &  St.  S     —       r. 

Giles S 

Minster       —       r.   — 

Beeby    Leic,      r.  pr 

Purlon Wilts,  c.  kb 

SiiERBORNK,  Lord 

Sherborne Glouc.  r.  kb 

Uindrush —       r.    — 

Sii  riEwsDUR  V,  earl  of 
Huri^litjtld     ....  IJcrks.        kb 

Coltieltl,  alt Norf.  rv 

SoMF. ns,  Larl 

Kastnor, Jlenf.   r.    — 

I'ixUv    —       r.  PR 

Dmitwich.    St.  I     ^y  ^     ^„ 

St.  Peter   . .  J 
Lei^li     with      I      

liransford  c.  J 
Little  IMalvern. .     —     ]>.c.  pr 
North  Piddle   ..     —        r.   — 

Stoulton —     p  c.  — 

SoMEHSKT,  Duke  of 

IJcrry  I*omeroy    Devon,    v.  an 

\\  ithaiii  Friary    Som.     p.c.  PR 

S  ()  M  K  R  V I L  L  F ,  Lord 

Aston  Somerville  Glouc.  r.   kb 

Sondes,  Lord 

Wendy     with   7   ^^^^^     ^    ^^ 

Sliengay  c.     \ 

Badlesniere  w.  >  -^^^,  ^  ^, 
,  ,  ,  >  fi^cnt.  r.  KB 
Levcland  . .  | 

Selling —       V.   — 
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14  1  10 

37  10  0 

51  10  0 
17  18  6 

U7     0  0 

52  0  0 

140  0  0 

9  2  1 

100  0  0 

16  18  6 

50  0  0 

105  0  0 

1  11  0 

140  0  0 

9  2  1 

—  r.   —      9  4  4 

12  13  4 

107  3  0 

22  17  6 

15  6  8 

5  0  0 

14  19  8 
7  10  0 

7  19  5 

65  12  0 

6  0  0 

—  r.  —  13  9  4 

15  0  0 
116  12  11 

60  0  0 

18  19  7 

40  0  0 

9  3  4 

42  0  0 

9  2  0 

6  13  4 


«.  X.B   7  5  S 

r.  —  94  13  4 

r.  PB  107  0  0 

r.  KB  13  6  8 


V.   —  11  17  1 


v» 


Oarthorpe Leic, 

Kettering Npn, 

Rockingham ....  — 
Stoke  Albany  .  •  -^ 
Weston    on      "x 

Wellandw.    f 

Sutton  Bas-(     "" 

set 3 

Wilbarston  ....  — 
Southwell,  Lord  Viscount,  &c. 

Garway Uertf, p,e,  pr    45 

Southwell,  Lady 

Asterby £tiic.     r.  —  135  10 

Spbmckr,  Earl 

Dunton ........  Beds,     v.  pb  104  16 

Bucks,   r.  KB      9    9 

Stanton  Bury    ..     —      v.  pr    30    0 
Sandridge     ....  Herts,  v.  kb 
Bozeat    with    7   X7«- 

Strixtonr.     J  ^P^' 


7  17 
0 


V,  — 


8 
15 


0 
0 


1 
0 
6 

0 

7 
0 
0 


21 
40 
33 
10 
5 


6 
0 
6 
0 
9 


8 
0 
8 
O 

7 
f 
0 


Brampton  Church  —  r.  — 
Great  Brington.*  —  r.  — 
N.  Creake,ali.  Nor/,  r.  kb 
Hinton    with   7     __      -    

Steane....    { 

Battersea Surry,  v,  —     13  15 

Wormleighton  . •  IVarw.v.  pb    75    0 
Sprncer,  Lord  Charles 
Wheatfield    ....  Oxon, 
Spencer,  Lord  Robert 
Woolbeding  ....  Suss. 
Stafford,  Marquess  of 
Brackley,  St    ^ 

Peter  w.  St.  f  ^ 

James  c.  &c  i      ^  ' 

St.  John  c.    3 
Donnington  . . . . '  Salop, 

i  - 

,.     —      r.  KB       6  17  II 


r.  KB 


r.  — 


9  10-10 
7     0    1 


V.  —     19     1     6 


St.  George 
Lillershall     , 


r.   — 

C.    PR 


13     6 

93  10 


8 
0 


w.  f 


Barlaslon Staff  px,  pr  147  10     8 

Hlurton —     px,  k  d  not  in  char. 

Sheriffhalesw. 

Burleton  c 

Woodcote 
Trentham  with  ?      

Blurtonc...   { 
Stamford,  Earl  of 
Carrington    ....  Chesh,  p.c,  —  100 
Kisley  with      )  o„^^p,^  _  ,«    g    g 

Breasunc...  S 
Ashton  under 

Lyne 

Staley  Bridge  ..     —    pc.  pr     98 
Breedon   with  1 
StauntonHar-  >  Leic,     v,  —    98 

rold  c 3 


o.  -^     11     t    8 


p.c,  PR  13    9     f 


0     0 


Lane,    r.  KB 


26  13 
0 


4 

0 


0     0 


Rathby  cum 
Groby  .... 


I  - 


V. 


86     0    0 
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c.  — 
r.  — 

V.    KB 

r.  PR 
V,  — 

r.  — 


Stow  BLL,  Lord 

Hampnet  with  >   ^^^^^  ^    ^^ 

Stowell  ....  5 
Stradbroke,  Earl  of 

Bedfield Suff.     r.  — 

Brasyard    —    p.c,  fr 

Darsham    —       v.  — 

Eyke —       r.  x  b 

Reydon    with    7     — 

Southwold p.c.  {  *  PR 

Wangford —    p.c,  kb 

Yoxford —       V.  — 

Strathmore,  Earl  of 
Komaldkirk  ....   Yksh.  r.  kb 
Sidney,  Viscount 

Bexley   Kent, 

Paul's  Cray  ....  — 
St.  Alba  N A,  Duke  of 
Little  Grimsby  . .  Line, 

Pick  worth — 

Redbourn — 

St.  Gbrmains,  Earl  of 
Jacobstow ......   Com, 

Eisey Wilts,  v.  -- 

Latton    —      V.  PR 

St.  Hrlrn's,  Lord,  &c. 
Westminster,      '% 

St.  Clement    S  Midd. 

Danes j 

St-  J  ohm.  Lord 

Bletfloe Beds. 

Melchburn     ....     — 

Risley ;.     — 

Tilbrook — 

Woodford,  ^ 

Ist  Mediety    5 

2d  Mediety 

SuFPiELD,  Lord 
Aldborough  .... 
Antin^ham, 

St.  Mary 
Blickling  with  f 

Erpingham,     } 

alt 5 

Bradfield   — 

Colby — 

Frettenham  w,  }     

Stanninghall  \ 
Gunton    with     >     

Hanwortb  r.   y 
Hunworth  with  1 

Stody /     "" 

Knapton  alt — 

Overstrand    ....     — 

Suffield — 

Thorpe  Market. .     — 

SupFiELO,  Lady 

Middleton Lanc»    r.  — 


PR  ISO    0    0 


10  0  0 
5  17  1 

14  0  0 
54  13  4 
70     0  0 

15  0  0 
13  6  8 
83     2  0 

not  in  char. 

5  14  S 

58  14  2 

13    4  7 

22     0  0 

78  13  4 

137     2  7 

126     0  0 

19     0  0 

11  14  4 
46     8  6 


r.  —     52    7     1 


r.  KB 
r.  PR 
V.  — 
r.  KB 


Npn,     r,  — 


Norf' 


r, 

r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 


—  r.  KB 

—  r.  PR 

—  r.  KB 

—  r.  — 


r.  — 


17     0  0 

75  10  0 

124    5  0 

13  10  0 

11     8  1 

11   11  5 

8  0  0 
6     3  1 

10  13  4 

9  18  0 

119     0  0 

8  15  10 

10     0  O 

1   13  6 

5     18 


r.  —     10    3     4 


r.  —  13  7 

1 

r.  —   2  1 

5 

r.  —  14  0 

0 

V.  PR  68  16 

4 

36    3  11  I 


Suffield,  Dowager  Lady 
Norwich   St.      "J 

Michael   at    >  Norf,px. 

Thorn J 

Talbot,  Earl 

Church  Eaton  . .  Si^Jl^     r.  — 

Gratwich '  —      r.  pr 

Ingestrie    —       r.  kb 

Tankbrvillb,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,      >   «  , 

St.  Julian.,  i  SaUp.p4i.  ~ 

Thanct,  Earl  of 

Hothfield   Keni.    r.  — 

Framfield Aitf.     o.  — 

Brougham Ifeif.  r.  — 

DufU)n   —      r.  PR 

Kirby  Thore  •  •  •  •  —  r.  kb 
Mallerstang  ..••  —  p^,  pr 
Long  Marton ....    —       r.  kb 

Milbom —    px»  pr 

Sowerby  Temple     —    p.c.  — 

Stalnmore —    px.  — 

Silsdon  on  the  \  v-!..!  ^ 
Moor 5  J^*«*»P*-  — 

HatCeld i^Htf  • 

Thurlow,  Lord 
Great  Ashfield  ..  Svff. 
TowNSHE.ND,  Marqaeas 
Walton     on       1 

Trent  with      S  Derby 

RoUeston  c.     ) 
Norwich,    St    7   *,^- 

MaryCoslanyJ  '^^' 
East  Rudham    I 

w.W.Rudham  | 

Sherford 

Stiffkey,    St 

John  w, 

Mary 

Morston 
Toftres 

TowNSHEND,  Lord  John 
Colkirk    with    I   ^_- 

Stibbard  . . . .  J  ^*^^- 
Vallitort,  Viscount 

Bcerferris D«mr.  r.  — 

Dittisham  ....••  —  r.  — 
Plympton,  St.  Mande  6r.Sch.  J 
Vervon,  Lord 

Sudbury Dtfhji,  r.  ^ 

Aberavon  with  ^  ^^^    ^   ^, 

Bagland  e,..\  ^^^^'  *•  ^* 
Llandilo  Talybont  —  o.  kb 
Llangwinor  ..••  —  p.c. pr 
Llangonoyd    •...    —      •.  — 

Penrice •    —   p.c.   «- 

Nuthall NoiU.  r.  kb 

Verulam,  Earl  of 

Colne  Wake  ...•  E$9ix.  r.  bb 

Messing —      «•  — . 


PR     87     0    0 


14  19    9 

140     O    8 
to     6    9 

150     O    0 

ir     5    0 

15  6    9 

16  10    r 
ISO     O    0 

sr  17  11 

97  O  0 
SI  15  7 
94  O  0 
8fi  0  0 
9t     3    0 

86     0    0 

r.  KB     lO     0    0 

p^.  KB    16     O    0 


n  KB    17     S    8 


r.  PR     96     0    0 


—  r.  — 

—  r.  KB 


St     -) 

and     f  ^ 

n  •  •  •  •  J 


IS  13    4 
9     0    0 

43     0    0 


—      «.  PB     86  14    0 


r.  KB 


SI  13 

4 

f4  J  0 

34  15  0 

14  19 

0 

160  0 

0 

4  14 

4t  0 

145  0 

36  0 

3  14 

7 
0 
0 
0 

9 

19  0 
8  0 

5 
0 
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Pebniarsh Es$ex.  r. 

Redburn Herts,  v. 

St.  Alban's,  St.  >     __ 

Michael  ....  $ 
Waldeoravi,  Earl  of 

Borley Eaeex 

Lapgenhoe — 

Peldon    ........    — 

Radstock    ......  Som. 

Walsinouam,  Lord 


KB 


10 
16 


0 
5 


0 
0 


V. 

r. 
r. 
r. 
r. 


10     1     8 


9 
14 
16 

6 


0 

3 

15 

11 


0 

4 

10 

0 


Copdock  with    /  «  «. 


r. 


—     p.c.  PR 


Washbrook  v 

Merton    Norf, 

Sturston,  sin 

Warwick,  Earl  of 

M  ilverton   Warw,  px.  pr 

Waterpord,  Marquess  of 

Ford    North  r.   x  b 

WsLLiNOTON,  Duke  of 
Strathfieldsaye  . .   Hants,  r.  kb 
Turgis  .     —       r.  — 


r.  KB    17  19    4 


6 
35 


0 
0 


5 
0 


58    0    0 


24    0    0 


U  IS 
6  10 


0 

t 


Npn,    V.  PR  100    0    0 


r. 

V, 


KB 
PR 


13 
141 


16 
10 


15  8 
19  10 
65     0 


3 

0 

9 
7 

0 


75    0     0 


Westminster,  Marq.  of,  (see  Grosvenor) 
Wfstmoreland,  Earl  of 
Cotterstock   w.  ( 

Glapthorne  .   S 

Kingscliflf — 

Warmington  ....     — 
WnAiiNCLifFE,  Lord 

Barnstaple Devon,  v,  — 

Ordsall Notts,  r.  — 

Hardrow    Y ksh.  p.c.  rn 

WiinwoRTH,  Lord,  ^c. 

Drayton Oxon.  r.  pr 

AV^ii.i.ouGiiBY  DE  Hroke,  Lord 

Kimcot Lcic.      r.  — 

Tolhill     Line.     r.  pn 

Pointington    ....   Som.     r.   kd 

Hrainshall Staff. 

East  Lavant  ....  Suss. 

Clu'slerton Warw.p.c.  pr 

Kingston    with    }      

Conibrook  c.    ^ 

Lei^hthorn —       r.   kd 

MiLiouGiinv  D'Eresby,  Lord 
Hellaii  w.   Aby  J 


r.  — 
r.  — 


135 

13 

4 

20 

45 
14 


16 

12 

8 

3 

18 

0 

6 

7 


r.  \    Green- 
Ct'Id  r 

Tareby    

Fdenham     .... 

Partney    with 
Spilsby  p.c. 

SkendU'by 

Someiby  cum     7 
Hiimby  . . . .  ) 

M'rsl  Theddle- 
tliorpe  willi 
Mablithorpo 
St.  Peter     .. 


i 


Line.     r.  KB     19     7     3 


!  - 


r. 
p.c. 

r. 


PR   117  1-2     0 
KB  not  in  char. 


PR 


—       r.   KB 


r. 


164 

4 

11 


10 

0 

5 

0 

12 

5 

I 


-        r.  —     18  10     2 


Little  Stepping..  Luic. 
Swinestead    ....      — 

Tallington — 

Toynton — 

All  Saints    — 


-Low 


r.  PR    53  0  0 

o.  PB  100  0  0 

V.  KB       8  9  9 

r.  —    It  0  « 

V.  PR     94  0  0 

r.  KB     11  1  8 


Wilton,  Earl  of 

Radcliffe    Lane.   r. 

Farthingoe    ....  Npn,     r. 

Batley,  alt Yksh.  v. 

WiNOHELSBAy  Earl  of 
Middleton  I 

Keynes  ....  { 
Ravenstone   ....     —      v. 

Foulness    Essex,  r. 

Eastling Ktnt.    r, 

Eastwell    ......    —      r. 

Wye   —     p  c. 

Burley    Rutl.    «. 

Greetham —      «. 

WiNcHBSTER,  Marqiiess  of 

Yateley Hants,  pc, 

WoDBHousB.  Lord 
Carlton  Forehoe    Norf.    r. 
Crownthorpe .  •  •  •     —       r. 

Hingham    —       r. 

Kimberley  w.     l 

Bamham        ^ 

Broom  r. . ••  9 
East  Lexham  w  I 

Litcham  . . . .  > 
West  Lexham    ..     —      r. 

Runhall —       r. 

Yarborouoii,  Lord 

Ey worth     ......  Beds,    v, 

Bonby 

Brocklesby    .... 

Cabourn 

Cadney   

East  Halton  .... 

Horkstow 

Irby  on  Humber 

Keelby    

Kiliingholme. . .  • 
Kirmington  .... 
Ruckland  with 

Farforth  and 

Maiden  Well 


KB      SI      0      5 

—     16    O    O 
PR  150    0    0 


Bucks,  r.  —    20    0    0 


PR 
PR 
KB 
PR 

KB 
PB 


100  0 
98  IS 
16     0 

110     0 

ISO  0 
10  13 

1S7     0 


KB 
PR 


«.  KB 


5   17 

1S5  10 

S9    5 

6  IS 

IS     8 


Line.  v. 

—  r. 

—  V. 

—  V. 

—  r. 

—  V. 

V. 

—  r. 
Line.  V, 

—  V, 


\-'- 


0 
0 

o 
o 

0 

1 
o 


—     S8     0     0 


1 
O 
0 
3 
1 


—       r.  —    17    8  6 

—  5  11  8 
PR     48    0  0 

PR     65     0  0 

KB       6     4  4 

PR     59     7  S 

—  36  6  0 
KB  7  18  4 
PR  lis  10  0 
KB       4  18  4 

—  18  0  O 
PR  60  0  0 
PR  15S     4  4 

—  130     0  0 


^^      I  Salop,    r.  — 


Swallow 
Counde  with 

Cressage 
St.  Lawrence. . , ./.  ofW,  r, 
ZoucH,  Baroness 

Eajt  and  West  ls^,r.lfv. 

Angmering      S  ^ 

Parhani —       r. 


115  15    0 

r.  KB       7  10  10 

33     0    0 

PR  lis  14    0 

KB     SI     9     8 
PR     90    0    0 


G(>8 


CHURCH    RATES    AND    LOCAL    CiIARG£S. 


AMouNTof  Hip;h  way  R&teB,  Church  Rates,  Poor  Relief,  Goonty  Charges, 
Constables  Charges,  Militia,  litigation,  and  all  other  incidental  local 
charges,  for  the  Year  1827,  in  inch  (.'tuLiiiy  in  EDgland  aad  Wales; 
also  the  annual  value  of  Real  Pj";)crty  AHse^td  in  1815  to  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  and  the  Populatioa  according  to  tlie  last  cantuB. 


Beiirunl    . . . , 

llLTk 

llucks    

(.'■mliridgo    ■ . 

CliC!'ti-r 

turnnall  .... 
CumbiTlBnil 

Darliy    

J)Bvon    

Doiwl    

Kssex     ..'.'.'.. 

Cliivcditei  . , 
lli;rerord  ..., 
IlErlforcl  .... 
lIuiiMitgilcm  , , 

Lniicaslrr  ..., 
l.Hces(iT  ,.., 

i-iiicoln 

Itliildlrsex . .  • 
llonuioulh     .. 

Norfolk 

'Niirlhntnpton  . . 
^(irlhuiubGHand 
Tiotllngliam  ... 

Oxfon) 

Ilulliind 

Salop 

Suitii'raet   

^nlhuniiiton    . 

StulTun)     

SutTolk 

SUMII     '.'.'.'.','.', 

Warwick  

M'nstmortanil    . 

Will 

IVorce^lor  ... 
York,  K.  n 

N.R.,,. 

W.  H.... 

Males    


8,01  S 

ii,»Tg 

IG,SOT 

lU,Stl 

20,449 

U4,0bC 

11,73-1 

IO,U< 

S9,GBH 

10,7U7 

17,361 

^0,144 


a,a3j 

46,693 

iH;,iiia 


Sfion 
a,i3j 

B,(I7M 
3,7fi8 


9l,Sa9 
1 14,970 

is^,sia 


10,090 
lU.lOH 
HfitV 

si,oae 
27,oa- 

20,003 

a,OBu 
ai,^3i 

17,506 
S-1.&IIS 
S6,.'ilM 


l3,S4i! 
13,507 
3fl,597 


6,120 
SI  ,632 
23,41; 


100,230 
133,904 
174,810 
1^7,072 
182 ,7  OH 
147,611 
70,277 


I1I,80S 
11,50(1 
5,999 


300,794 
900,500 

60,133 

iutt,osi 


tM.sao 

4,3H7 
14.230 


171,994 

309,285 
840,479 


7,352 
79,117 
99,085 
lSA,HSfl 
13,873 
96,401 

iae,8«9 

210,526 
158,808 
252,283 
291,830 
273,061 


178,42 
91,514 

190,013 
92,078 

1I0,!I|I 
96,730 

388,730 


18.048 
l!3,3u8 
339.80» 
836,699 
]9l,4a8 
290,689 
356,51' 
310,193 


5,771 

120,244 
152,641 
120,614 
513,138 

383,783 


S(3,ltBS 
652,082 
644,I2S 
035,220 

1,083,081 
916,000 
705,445 
887,069 

1,897,516 
698,39« 
701,359 

l,5$6,81fl 

t,403,V9 
001,614 
6T1.I9T 
320,187 

S,0Br,T74 

90141T 

8,D01jl« 

5,395,536 

295.097 

I,fi40.9S2 

912,161 

l,24e,S94 

7IT,«W 

711,147 

133,487 

1,037,988 

1,I»0,«I 

1,110,051 

l,liO,Ul 

1,127^1)4 

1,579,171 

916,384 

1,236,720 

998,198 

l,IS5,4G8 

799,005 

i,i»a.s» 

1,145,252 
2,399,405 
2,151,801 


145,289 
UO,S» 

i4s.iua 

1X4,410 
108,440 
160,681 
237.170 
404,108 
1S9,»2 
953,897 
S17,3SS 
■80,004 
tlO,07« 
14S,t41 
SS,I40 
47»,I1U 

1,lSe8M 
197,001 
317,34< 

1,158,541 
0S,1M 
S90,0M 
17»,*70 
992,git 
CSfi,S80 
IS  1, 726 


114,811 
410,481 
206,104 
486,390 

879,*M 
136,1188 
55,041 
230,181 


9>e,su 

070,41$ 

se5,s3« 


,121,834      561,388  7,803,165  9,489,6) 


Gl,89e,4U    11,804,974 
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Return  of  Lay  and  Clerical  Magistrates  in  each  County  in  England 
and  Wales  who  have  qualified,  appointed  hy  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


Names  of  the  Counties. 


Bedford    

Berks    

Bucks    

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset   

Durham     

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants    

Hereford   

Hertford    

Huntin^on 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln  

Middlesex 

Monmouth   

Norfolk     

N  orthampton    

Northumberland  .... 
Nottin^^hara  ....  .... 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset   

Staflord 

Sullolk 

Surrey   

Sussi'X 

M  arwick 

A\  fslmorcland 

M  ills   

\\  urt(  stcr 

York — Kast,  M'est,  6*: 
Nortli  I{idin«'S   .  . . 

Anj;lesea 

Brecon 

(^irdi^an    

Carniartlien 

Carnarvon 

Denbi^jjli    

Flint 

Glamorgan    

Mtrionelli 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  


Names  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenants. 


Lord  Grantham 

Earl  of  Abingdon 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Earl  of  Hardwicke   

Earl  of  Stamford 

Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  .  • 

Earl  of  Lonsdale  

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Earl  of  Fortescue 

Earl  Digby 

Marquis  of  Cleveland 

Viscount  Maynard    

Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G 

Duke  of  Wellington 

Earl  Somers  

Earl  of  Verulam    

Duke  of  Manchester 

Marquis  Camden,  K.G 

Earl  of  Derby    

Duke  of  Rutland 

Earl  Brownlow 

Duke  of  Portland 

Duke  of  Beaufort 

Hon.  John  Wodehouse    .... 

Earl  of  Westmoreland 

Duke  of  Northumberland    • . 

Duke  of  Newcastle 

Earl  of  Maccles6eld 

Marquis  of  Exeter     

Earl  of  Powis    

Marquis  of  Bath    

Earl  Talbot    

Duke  of  Grafton    

Lord  Arden     

Karl  of  Kgremont 

Earl  of  Warwick 

Earl   of  Lonsdale 

y  I  arc^u  is  of  Lansdo wne    .... 

Earl  ol  Coventrv   

Earl  C'arlisle,  Earl  Harewood,  ? 

and  Duke  of  Leeds J 

Marqtiis  of  Anglcsea    

Duke  of  Beaufort 

W.  E.  Powell,  Esq 

Lord  Dynevor    

Lord  Willougliby  de  Eresby  . 
Sir  W  .  W.  \V  ynn,  Bart  .... 

Earl  Grosvenor 

Marquis  of  Bute    • 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart 

Lord  Clive 

Sir  John  Owen,  Bart 

I>ord  Rodney      

Total   


Number. 


Clergy 


19 
28 
54 
23 
16 
S6 
15 

•  a 

42 
25 
23 
51 
49 
19 
58 
44 

7 

2 
24 
17 
52 
16 
13 
78 
35 

6 
10 
18 

3 
38 
53 
16 
58 
39 
.  * 
24 
15 
18 
44 

103 

7 
21 
11 

9 
14 
24 
15 
18 

9 
13 

to 

4 


Lay. 


1324 


27 

95 

90 

28 

58 

64 

89 

79 

144 

48 

59 

119 

127 

181 

97 

102 

18 

145 

151 

27 

69 

158 

44 

119 

49 

40 

44 

53 

6 

106 

97 

70 

98 

215 

189 

42 

18 

71 

92 

311 

14 
37 
53 
75 
17 
41 
26 
36 
14 
31 
35 
29 


Total. 


4017 


46 

123 

144 

51 

74 

90 

54 

79 

186 

68 

82 

170 

176 

150 

155 

146 

25 

147 

175 

44 

111 

169 

57 

197 

84 

46 

54 

71 

9 

144 

150 

86 

156 

254 

189 

66 

30 

89 

136 

414 

21 
61 
64 
84 
31 
65 
41 
54 
23 
44 
45 
33 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS 


**  Out  of  evil  sometimes  comes  good,  but  do  not  evil  that  good  may  come." — 

FlELDINO%   PaoVBRBf. 

While  a  malignant  distemper  is  either  actually  amongst  xu  or  im* 
pending,  it  seems  a  suitable  moment  for  referring  to  a  subject  directly 
bearing  on  the  general  health  of  the  community.  Except  in  periodical 
calls  for  rates  the  public  know  and  hear  little  of  the  Commissionen  of 
Sewers.  They  are,  however,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  derivation  of 
their  powers,  their  duties,  and  the  abuses  in  their  administration. 

From  the  lectures  of  Challis  at  Gray's  Inn,  in  1662,  public  sewan 
appear  to  have  been  first  vested  in  commissioners  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  III.; 
and  after  several  acts  to  extend  their  powers,  became  consolidated  in  the 
23d  of  Henry  Vlll.  c.  25;  when  authority  was  granted  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  to  construct  sewen  for 
drainage,  and  levy  rates  for  the  purpose.  The  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners b  almost  absolute,  and  still  continues  with  little  abridgement. 
They  can  summon,  examine,  and  even  imprison ;  and  it  is  even  doabtfhl 
whether  the  superior  courts  of  law  can  interfere.  As  regards  the  qailifi- 
cations  and  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  the  statute  of  Henry  VI  f  I. 
directs  that  substantial  persons,  having  a  freehold  qualification  of  £20 
per  annum,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  lord  Chancellor,  lord  Treasurer, 
and  two  chief  justices,  for  *'  making  and  repairing  ditches,  hanks* 
gutters,  gates,  sewers,  calcies,  bridges,  streams,  trenches,  mili-pondb, 
and  locks."  Each  commission  is  to  continue  ten  yean ;  and  six  are 
to  form  a  quorum.  Commissioners  acting  without  being  duly  qualifiedt 
to  forfeit  £40  each  sitting ;  they  may  proceed  either  by  inquisition  or 
sur^'ey ;  each  commissioner  to  be  allowed  40f .  a  day  while  engaged  in 
the  duty  of  the  commission,  and  the  rates  to  be  assessed  in  proportion 
to  land,  rents,  profits,  and  fisheries. 

Besides  this  and  other  general  acts,  local  acts  have  been  obtained  bj 
several  commissions,  the  provisions  of  which  extend  only  to  the  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  for  which  they  have  been  passed.  In  the  district  of 
the  metropolis,  north  of  the  Thames,  are  four  principal  commissions. 
Monthly  committees,  clerks  of  the  works,  surveyors,  inspectors, 
sengers,  &c,  are  attached  to  each  commission.  Every  one  who  reoeii 
a  benefit  or  avoids  a  damage  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  sewers*  rate. 
The  average  expenditure  under  the  Westminster  commission  is  £24,000 
per  annum  ;*  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury,  £10,000 ;  the  Tower  Hamlets, 

*  Pari.  Paper,  voL  v.  No.  S42,  Sess.  18S9. 
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under  £2,000 ;  the  city  of  London,  £8,000:  making  a  yearly  expen- 
diture of  £44,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sewerB  of  one  district  of 
the  kingdom. 

Having  shortly  noticed  the  origin  and  powers  of  Commissions  of 
Sewers,  we  shall  instance  their  defective  administration.  We  shall  call 
attention  to  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  environs  of  this  great  metro- 
polis on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  may  be  thought  by  some, 
perhaps,  so  obscure  and  remote  a  corner  of  the  realm  is  toUdly  un- 
worthy of  legislative  notice,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  productive  industry  in  the  capital,  and  that  it 
comprises  a  dense  population  of  half  a  million  of  persons,  every  one  of 
whom  is  equally  entitled  with  other  of  his  majesty's  lieges  to  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  the  blessings  of  life.  If  the  inhabitants  of  this 
portion  of  the  suburbs  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the  cholera  or  other 
malignant  disease,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  most  deleterious  beverage,  and  the  sewers,  ditches, 
and  channels  for  carrying  off  the  foul  and  redundant  water  are  in  a  state 
of  disgraceful  neglect.  In  all  that  thickly-peopled  area,  of  at  least 
sixteen  square  miles,  embracing  the  entire  parishes  of  Rotherhithe, 
Bermondsey,  Horseley  Down,  Walworth,  Newington-Butts,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Lambeth,  extending  from  Deptford  and  the  Kent 
Road  to  the  New  Camber  well  Road,  and  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  the  channels  and  ditches  for  carrying 
off  the  water  remain  in  their  natural  state,  overflowing  with  filth  and 
impurity.  If,  for  want  of  descent,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  drain  them, 
they  might  at  least  be  widened,  cleansed,  and  covered  over.  If,  by 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  existing  assessment,  it  could  not  be 
made  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  at  such  a  moment  of  apprehension  of 
infectious  disease,  and  for  such  a  salutary  end,  the  inhabitants  would 
hardly  complain  of  an  additional  rate  for  the  purpose  ;  in  fact  they  would 
save  it  in  the  reduction  of  poor-rate,  caused  by  the  employment  created 
for  men  who  now  burden  the  parish  for  want  of  work.  As  it  is,  the 
nuisance  of  which  we  complain  is  personally  dangerous  to  the  passenger, 
offensive  to  the  eye,  and  most  injurious  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  the  Surrey  parishes  are  about  obtaining 
representatives  in  parliament,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  local  improve- 
ments. At  first  we  thought  of  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Warburton 
to  the  power  and  duties  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  but  this  gentleman 
has  his  hands  full  with  the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  moreover  is  in  some 
measure  a  particeps  criminis,  having  been  recently  presented  for  a 
nuisance  on  his  own  lands,  by  the  Surrey  grand  jury.  However,  we 
trust  some  honourable  Member  will  take  up  the  subject.  A  parlia- 
mentary committee  sat  on  the  state  of  the  public  sewers  in  1823,  but  it 
had  an  indifferent  chairman  in  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Mot»re — made  no 
report,  and  nothing  came  of  its  inquiries. 
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The  increase  in  population  has  been  rapid  and  nearly  at  an  unifbrm 
rate  per  cent,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  increaae  or 
diminution  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  The  population  of  Ireland 
amounted  in  1831  to  7,734,365,  making  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  three  kingdoms  24,271,763.  With  such  an  augmented  nnmberof 
people,  cribbed  in  by  com  laws,  anti -emigration  prejudices,  and  moncH 
polies,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  capital  is  redundant — hnmi 
dear  and  labour  cheap  ?  Is  it  possible,  while  society  is  pro^reMivdy 
increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  public  institationi  can 
be  stationary  ?  Is  it  possible  that  an  Aristocracy,  daily  becoming  more 
disproportionate  in  every  element  of  power  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, can  maintain  a  monopoly  of  political  authority  ?  Either  they 
must  speedily  repair  the  few  decayed  pillars  by  which  the  State  ia  lop- 
ported  within,  or  be  crushed  from  the  superincumbent  preesare  without ! 
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Two  or  three  changes,  occasioDed  by  deaths  and  removals,  have  occoneJ 
while  the  work  has  been  printing,  but  they  are  of  too  great  pablieitj  lo  need 
particularizing.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  observations  at  pages  176  aad 
602  were  printed  prior  to  the  pablicatioa  of  the  Navy  Estimates.  Thi)  eneigy 
with  which  sir  J.  Graham  has  proceeded  to  new-model  the  departmeat  over 
which  he  presides  will  leave,  we  apprehend,  little  to  desire  In  that  braach  of 
the  public  service. 

After  the  explanations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (House  of  Lords,  Manh 
16th)  we  suppose  we  roust  acquit  his  Grace  of  the  design  imputed  to  him,  p.  684| 
and  conclude  that  he  had  no  intention  of  joining  the  continental  despota  ia  a 
crusade  against  the  liberties  of  France  and  Belgium. — May  not  this  be  an  4^cr> 
thought  of  the  ex-Premier,  like  his  famous  explanation  on  the  sal^fact  of  FWr- 
liamentary  Keform  ? 

Page  498,  line  14,  fur  custos  read  custodet ;  page  602,  line  15,  for&lsisat 
read  diriaion ;  page  597,  line  27,  for  sixteenth  read  $etefideenlUi  centary. 

In  the  printed  Reform  Bill,  as  amended  in  committee  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Wallingford  forms  one  of  the  semi-disfranchised  boroughSf  aad  oiiglit  ta 
have  been  inserted  in  No.  IV.  instead  of  No.  V.  of  oar  TiUiles,  page  614. 

In  No.  VII.  page  615,  Chatham  should  be  inserted  and  Swansea  onitted. 

On  bringing  up  the  Report,  Mcrthyr  Tydvil  was  included  in  the  nnadler  of 
enfranchised  boroughs. 
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man,  430;  privileged  to  carry  on 
business  of  pawnbrokers,  431 ;  gra- 
dually lower  denomination  of  notes, 
432  ;  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
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ClnjiAani,  how  niitde  a  pluralist,  101 
{7>rrc,  family  pensions  of,  S20 
I7mr.r»,  owe  prefermenla  to  bishop  of 

Si.  Asaph,  lU 
Clrrirs,  esliibiiihcd,  of  Knftland,  cost 
ntnie  than  clerj^y  of  other  coontriL's 
Uniled,  S ;   their    nnmei   assucialed 

In  tlie  history  of  Ibe  country,  6 ; 
oeKlert  the  education  of  the  people, 
ibid;  mit  chiiriulile  lo  Ibe  poor,  T  ; 
du  not  explain  lo  the  people  causes 
of  Ihcir  privations,  ihul ,-  euiilnisl  <i  f 
till'  wi'iillh  and  pump  of  the  rich 
cler«y,  with  the  |io*erty  of  their 
humbler  brelbren,  V;   coBtlitulkiB 


iim)  eovernment  of  Hiiuibi  bi  tliKt 
«r  the  army,  IB;  their  righls  not 
similar  lo  those  of  coipomtioiis, 
ibid:  renoTOble  like  tenants-al. 
will,  til;  Influence  of  clei^  in 
public  meeting*,  21  -,  number  of  in- 
cumbents, 2T,  71, 91  ;  preleitaof  for 
nun-resideacn,  11 ;  retumi,  in  1830; 
of  nan -residents,  10;  wbni  servicel 
from  clecgiy  for  ten  millions  a  yMr, 
12  ;  sources  of  the  revenues  of,  ibiil ; 
incouip  of  from  public  charities,  4S ; 
Srncral  statement  of  revenaes  of,  52  ; 
average  income  uo  criterion  of  dis- 
position of  church  properly,  Al ; 
renl  situHtiou  of  the  clergy  itatrd, 
Sfl ;  division  of  ehurch  revenue 
among  the  several  orders  of  clergy, 
9S;  thnir  stipends  compared  with 
other  countries,  04  ;  conduct  of  In 
rcHpcct  of  fint  fruits,  BC  ;  houses  of 
cull  for,  00 ;  condnci  of  in  respvct 
of  FumpositiooB.Tl ;  the  revenuesof 
the  rent  El  Dorado,  00 ;  incomes  of, 
in  the  King's  book  41 ;  alpbabeti- 
caMisIof.lMj  drinkinglraulsof,  128 
Cobbtll,  Mr.  etcltuBHtlons  by,  on  the 
splendour  of  the  nncieul  cathedrals, 
IS ;    iolroduces    two-penny    trash. 


Cebbold,  r 


le  of  the  Winchester 


104 

Coekbun,  mission  to  Bogota,  MV 
lUlcktiter,  lord,  a  shuffling  lnwyDr,S22 
CoUege  livings,  remarks  oo,  1 17 
ColUt.  V.  rev.  ]u^  nllempl  t.i  sow  dlK- 

' ■  ■  |.i,i>s,f.a2 


ord,  < 


ulshines  the  duke 


in  the  teat  scene,  fiSS 
CntRuntMierT  of  accounts,  1T6;    of 

inquiry.  407;  sewers,  670 
Companies,  corporate,  origin  of,  4<fi 
CenprMsliMu,    uajutt    principle    of, 
493 ;   abolition  of    useless    ofices, 
like  introduction  of  new  maekiDer;, 
401 ;  curious  examples  of,  4M 
Coiuular  establishments,    object   and 

enpt'niie  of,  2S0 
CimIu,  widow  iif  circDmnavigatoT,  S81 
CamuiaU,  duchy  of,  revenues  of,  3M 
CorinialiBita,  expenses  of,  and  follj  of, 

SHI 
CoTiKralioni  had   their  day  and  uses, 
4S1;  origin  of,  494;  not  identified 
with  the  wistocntcjt  of  citiea  Md 
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towoBy  4G5 ;  all  their  faMctions  made 
a  job  of,  tfrid;  of  LoodoD,  405;  of 
Bristol,  467 ;  of  Liverpool,  468  : 
of  Bath,  469 ;  of  Preston,  471 ;  of 
Lichfield,  ibid.;  of  Stafford,  472; 
of  Northampton,  ibid.;  of  Glouces- 
ter, 473 ;  of  Leeds,  474  ;  sugges- 
tions for  the  refonn  of,  475 

Cotttf  in  law  suits,  313 

Counties  palatine,  parade  of  useless 
offices  in,  215 

Court  pension  list,  216 

CoKrfs  of  justice,  way  to,  over  a  bridge 
of  gold,  104  ;  sinecures  iq,  485 

Courts  of  request,  their  mischievous 
tendency,  301 

Courts  of  law. — See  Laws. 

CowpeTy  earl,  his  character  and  pen- 
sion, 522 

Core,  Dr.  traces  tithes  to  Adam,  10 

Crawford,  general,  203 

Crecty,  T.Mr,  on  application  of  4}  per 
cent  duties,  207 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  *^  a  high  and 
efficient  public  man,"  402;  his 
pamphlet  to  alarm  the  proprietary, 
624  ;  his  Boswell  and  lease  of  crown 
land,  525 

CromweUj  his  opiniMi  on  lawyers,  328 

CrowHf  how  dignity  of  best  maintain- 
wl,  587 

Crowu-landSf  nature  and  origin  of,  186 ; 
corrupt  leases  of,  187 ;  income  and 
expenditure  of,  104 ;  estimate  of  the 
value  of,  195 ;  utility  of  sale  of 
shown,  197 

Curates  only  working  part  of  clergy, 
57 

Currency  question  statad,  659 

Cursitorsj  lor  London  and  Middlesex^ 
a  hint  to,  331 

Customs  board,  a  reform  of,  608 

D. 

J)aUnae*Sj  sir  C.  military  notiona,  525 

Daniels,  Rev.  W.,  payment  to  out  of 
Admiralty  droits,  200 

Dead-weight  entail  of  Aristocratic  war, 
483  ;  olHcial  return  of,  640 

Dead-weight  annuity  project,  354 

Deans  and  chapters,  revenues  of,  47; 
duties  of  a  farce,  66 

Debtj  public,  331 

Debtor-laws/fraxidvind  impoverishment 
resulting  from,  300 ;  inconsistent 
operation  of  on  property,  309 ;  num- 
ber of  persons  imprisoned  under. 
331 

De  donisj  statute  of  explained,  258 

Diplomatists,  charge  of,  252 


DtUfNferf,  number  of,  TO;  educatioiial 
energy,  81 ;  reasona  for  discontent, 
82 ;  reasons  for  not  pnyiofc  titbflf, 
83 ;  number  of  places  of  wonUp, 
85 ;  receive  stipends  from  the  stole  ; 
169 ;  intolerance  towards,  176 

Dicufeaiff,  public,  642 

Don  Miguel  and  FerdimoMd,  tymnny 
of,  prevent  increase  of  popalntion,  14 

Double-doctriMt  held  by  most  publis 
men,  3 

Droits  of  crown  and  admiralty,  bnecs- 
neer  origin  of,  193 ;  management  of^ 
198 ;  purposes  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  199;  sams  piud  to 
royal  family  out  of,  201 ;  total  pro- 
duce of,  210 ;  tendency  of,  A76 

Dunning,  his  niode  of  expounding  sta- 
tutes, 289 

Durham,  lord,  resigns  his  salsry,  SSS 

E. 

EagU  on  tithes,  17 

Easter  offerings,  prodoce  of,  60 

East- India  Company  an  ontwoik  of  the 
oligarchy,  304;  origin  and  prograas 
of,  396;  riseofCalcatta,l07;  mea- 
sures against  the  ryots,  008 ;  ha- 
nish,  gratis,  10,000  tons  of  shipping 
on  alarm  of  invasion,  400 ;  war  and 
territorial  acqnisitiona,  401 ;  popn- 
lation  of  Indian  empire,  Ifr. ;  tortnra 
of  Begoms,  402 ;  aalesof  lerritoiy, 
4ps  ;  patronage  and  gorenuMst, 
405;  number  ci'peraons  In  dril  aer- 
vice*  406 ;  salanes  and  supeiannn- 
ation  allowances,  410 ;  territorial 
revenues  and  commerce,  412 ;  inter- 
course with  China,  41 3;  coaimeiclal 
profits  of,414 ;  agreement  with  pabUe 
respecting  their  tea-aales  Tiolatad, 
416 ;  suocesi  of  the  private  tnde, 
417;  public  pay  dividends  in  SMmo- 
poly-price  often,  416 ;  lenewalof  the 
charter  consideied,  418 ;  oondoct  of 
company's  servanta  at  Canton,  40; 
real  point  of  Interest  between  com- 
pany and  public  staled.  420 ;  aouicsn 
of  relief  to  company  witliont  tevyii^ 
poll -tax  on  people  of  England,  414  $ 

East- India  aecountSf  495;  poalacripl 
on,  451 

East-Indians,  iEjnstice  sustained  hy,  410 

Ecclesiastical  direetory^uabn  of deigy 
computed  from,  30 

Ecclesiastical  estakUAnentit  on  Con- 
tinent mostly  reformed,  4;  not  a  part 
of  Christianity,  69 

Edinburgh  Kmeio  on  legal  inaecarity 
of  property y  319 


r.(ncBiiait,  hoitiUtf  ot  clergy  to.  7 

EUo»,  lord,  peniion  of,  599;  hi*  in- 

tereHt  in  (lie  Inte  war,  GTS ;  lived  to 

■e«  the  imnea  of  hia  politic*,  S2> 

fkclJBf    qaaJiScatioo,    what     deler- 

EUnbtrimfh,  lord,  [nBolsnt  threat  of, 

483;  hii  fkmilx,  930 
Ely,  dean  and  chapter  of,  Tl 
F.migralion.iSl 
Enlaili,aa  usurpatioD  od  ^aeral rights 

ur  mankitid,  2S0 
Etchralt,  produce  of,  to  the  crown,  S08 
£tOK  mlUgt,  abuMS  of,  lOT 
I'xcUr^uer-bilU  explain pd,  MS 
Fjcheiiatr,  great  job  of,  S73 
Excite-baard,  refom  of,  MB 
Exfiie-lawi,  oppreasiona  under,  asi 

F. 

Fatlory  tyttem  detealable,  BBS 
Fits  of  Ian  courts,  314,  490,  SOS 
FiHtinet,  geDersI  prioclple*  of,  MM 
Finet  and  rccottrUt,  (beir  abaurdity, 

30T 
Fire-  inntraiat  inb},  impolicy  of,  187 
Firtl-friah,  conduct  of  rich  clergy  re- 

■[lectinic,  OS  ;  ditto  Id  Irelaad,  ITO 
Fiihtr,  maater  ofCharter-houae,  tOO 
Filzclartncei,  their  penaiona,  411 
Foreign  minitlen,  charge  of,  S4T,  3St 
Forgtrv-aet,  eiample    of   blondering 

legi»1atioD,  296 
Poller,  baroD,  hia  itatemeDl  of  naate 

laud  in  Ireland,  IBl 
Fvur-and-a  -holfpo"  cnl-Irenard-islaud 
dutica,  origin  of,  302 ;  a  famous  par- 
liamentary  johblng-fund,  ib,;  total 
produce oi,  30$  ;  entraurdioaiy  ruse 
uf  \t'elUngtoo  roiaistry   respecliDg, 

Fox,  nijggion  to  Buenoa  Aytea,  250 
Foj,   Charlea  James,   on  religion  of 
whigs  and  lories,  7S ;  bia  bill   fur 
govi-rnment  of  India,  309  ;  his  cha- 

Francf  liad  to  defend  not  conquer  free 
inalitutiiina  by  the  battle  of  three 
dnys,  AS4  ;  elcctiTe  ayslam  uf,  001 

FreihoUtri,  number  of,  000 

Ftindingai/alan,  exposition  of,  343; 
cnttistruiihe  of,  described,  3sa 

G. 

Ciimc-Uiit,  late  lyranny  of,  209 
(.'iiraiiT,  iililily  of  church  for  making 

iiiarri.i(ri-sptHenicnts,  107 
liitrge  III.,   p'llicy  and  charucler  of 

his  rtig'i,  2W 
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Gtm-ft  IV.,  ditto,  9SS  i  eonOrued  La- 
va ternlhirory,  313;  hisexpeasuin 
roliM  and  sinail  <.'lolhM,  m 
"  Gtrnua  Vrinti.-'  in  Ireland,  1G2 
Gibben,  bis  di-scrljitiun  of  the  dcniea- 
nor  of  Hoinan  Btaleamen   lawardu 
religioo,  3 
Gibraitar  dutiei,  tirigiu  and  application 

of.  SOB 
Gtau,  duties  on,  Z!W 
Gloucetltr,  corporation  of,  473 
Qmham,  Bjr  Jamea,  bis  rxposition  of 
Iha  priiy  couDcil,  tSl  :  bis  reduc- 
tions, S3T,  673 
fira/IoH,  duke  of,  his  peotiDn,  SIS 
GrrnoiHt,  Indy,  ponaion,  3U4 
GtaltivnUHuTCt,  abuse  of,  10) 
Gr(nifi£s,Bniple  provision  for  them,  fiS9 
Grry,  earl,  53D  ;  his  opinion*  on  the 
cnrreacy   question,  SJ9;   promotion 
of  brother  too  deannry,  110 
Goodall,  provost  of  Eton  College,  lOJ 
GoodtJingli.  origin  of  cburch  prebr- 

ments,  109 
GorcrRinrat,  general  priuoipln  of,  lost 

Ofly  years,  SU3 
Gentnitn  of  forts,  4S7 
Gaulhmrn,  Mr.  ruse  of,  S4C ;  ou^bl  to 

near  sackclotb,  SIT 
Gauvr.  estates,  origin  of,  375 
Grttrtaor,  lamily  wealth  of,  376 
Guildford,  earl,  preferments  of,  110 
Guildi,  origin  of,  4S3  ,  customs  of,  IAD 

H. 

tiatf-paif,  nnmber  of  officer*  on,  4B1 ; 

return  of,  649 
Hall,    capt   Basil,   his  coxcombriea, 

49,  94 
Hallam,  Mr.  on  effect  of  aappreMiog 
religious  bouses,  II;  aristocmcy  de- 
rived wealth  from  apoils  of  refbnna- 
tion,  ITS 
HaMiltet,  profeaaor,  explain*  trne  prin- 
ciples fot  redncing  the  debt.  liU 
Harraaibi/,  lord,  an  alarmiat,  698 
iiarrey,  Mr.  OTervight  in   estimating 
T  Blue  of  Middlesex  ground-rents,  lOS 
Hailingt,  governor,  401 
Hrmp,  impolitic  duty  on,  IBS 
ifnJry,lord,aTisloc  ratio  stuS'BlMat,64S 
llmly,  an  excise  case,  322 
Htrtditary  revenues  of  the  crown, 1B4  ; 

total  produce  of,  310 
Ifetl,  church  preferments.  111 
Hill,  lady,  note  on  pension  to,  MS 
imiingdoH,  tithe  composition  in,  44 
Hingilent,  a  noted  Irish  pluralist,  ISI 
llobart,  church  preferment*  of.  111 
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lloUandy  lord,  his  sinecure,  (43 
Holland f  rev.  S.  iiutance  of  scandalous 

uses  of  church  property,  US 
Holy  Ghosty  how  the  clergy  are  filled 

with  the,  78 
Hott$e  of  Peersy  territorial  income  of, 
does  not  exceed  three  millions,  275 ; 
remarks  on,  644 
Howte  of  CommonM,  past  and  to  come, 
591 ;  progress  of  up  to  the  reform 
bill,  502 ;  principle  for  determining 
condition  of  the  people.  592 ;  laws 
of  the  Saxons,  ib, ;  origin  and  influ- 
ence of  middle  orders,  603 ;  house 
of  commons  began  usefully  to  exist 
only  at  the  end  of  civil  wars,  594  ; 
great  men  of,  597 ;  constitutional 
deductions  on,  ib, ;  duration  of  in- 
<Iiflerent  reigns,  621 ;  retrospective 
.    glance  at,  623  ;  analysis  of,  elected 

in  1830,  026 
Uousthold  iroopt,  expenses  of,  378 
Humey  Mr.  his  economical  elForts,  371 
Huntingdon,  earl  of,  seeks  a  title  for  a 
pension  to  it,  545 


India^  see  Eaat  India  Companjf 

Inhabited  house-tax  partial,  880 

Inns  ofccmrt,  abuses  in,  627 

Insolvents,  number  of,  332 

IreUmdy  state  of,  an  illustration  of 
good  working  government,  138;  Pro- 
testant property  in,  139 ;  proportion 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  166 ; 
besotted  tyranny  which  has  impeded 
her  prosperity  hardly  creditable  to 
posterity,  181 ;  union,  repeal  of,  180, 
573 ;  exemption  of  from  taxes,  387  ; 
number  of  freeholders,  610. 

luhxndy  established  church  iff.  more 
pregnant  with  abuse  than  English 
church,  139 ;  acres  of  land  apper- 
taining to  sees,  140 ;  mode  of  leasing 
bishops'  lands,  141 ;  immense  wealth 
of  bishops,  142 ;  incomes  of  paro- 
chial clergy,  144 ;  tithe  composition- 
act  —  its  injurious  tendency,  ib. ; 
parishes,  nature  and  number  of 
unions,  145  ;  sums  paid  for  composi- 
tions for  tithes,  with  names  of  incum- 
bents and  patrons,  148  ;  proportions 
of  lay  and  clerical  tithes,  152 ;  minis- 
ters money  explained,  153;  total 
revenue  of,  ib. ;  number  of  clergy, 
t6. ;  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  only 
1075, 155 ;  number  of  clerical  offices 
3105,  and  shared  among  850  persons, 
whose  average  income  i&  £1678, 157 ; 


tabular  statement  of  pfttnmaise,  IM ; 
non-residence  of  dergy,  160;  op- 
pressiveness of  tithes  illastraledi, 
163 ;  treatment  of  Catholica  wmimr^ 
160 ;  first  fruits  of,  bow  mUMgcd, 
170;  promotions  in,  172;  crisis  of 
Irish  Church  at  close  of  last  ycwi 
179 ;  digest  of  benefioM  from  dio- 
cesan returns,  183. 
Irish  itiiioa,  see  C/aim 

J. 

Jews  nay  select  persons  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  20 ;  as  nomeroos  in  Irelswi 
as  Protestants,  101 

Job'fOTsonSy  nature  of,  explained,  69 

Judges  not  more  independentthan  other 
fanctionaries,  286 ;  laws  not  under- 
stood by  them,  289 ;  salaries  of,  in 
1792  and  1831,  320 

Jasticeji/peaee,  improvement  required 
in,  303;  better  than  a  stipendiary 
magistracy^  103 

K. 
King^s  household,  golhic  origin  of»  and 

expensive  estabUshneat.  21  % 
King,  duties  of  oae,  after  liie  old 

fuhion,  226;    legal   dis|Aritj   be> 

tween,  and  a  sul^ect,  103 
Kmg^s  Book,  16^  47, 131 
King's  frintert  reaiarks  on  patent  o( 

672 
KtMg,  lord,  notioe  to  tenaats  to  paj 

in  guineas,  433 
Kiplingy  dean,  177 
Kmghtan,  sir  Was.,  the  late  oonrt  fip 

vourite,  how  he  bmij  be  naefnl,  M7 


Lad9f*s  Bishops,  origin  of,  62S 

Lakemheaih  fen,  71 

iMmbeth  arms  motto.  41 

XmiMster.dachy  of,  a  late  oonrt  favon- 
rite  receiver  of,  548 

Land,  proper  subject  of  taxation.  Mi 

LangrisheSf  the  relatives  of  a  boon 
companion  at  the  CastlSi  450 

Lansdowue,  marquisy  dfecls  of  inoeat 
changes  on,  549 

Laarte,  sir  P.,  oa  debts,  332 

Laws,  their  divisions  and  origia,  880 ; 
may  be  quoted  like  the  BiUe,  288 ; 
number  of  volumes  and  works  oom- 
prised  in,  200 ;  profusioa  witb  wUcb 
partial  have  been  nisds  in  lien  of 
general,  201;  opprossive  on  aud- 
dling  classes,  202;  diflfereat  in  dif* 
ferent  places,  204;  difewt  lor  dil^ 


(•real  pununs,  WH  ;  ih'btot  l»vn, 
etilB  frum,  SOO  ;  inroosuilont  oprts- 
iHidi  of,  on  propeHT,  OlWj  ibbi-- 
I'Urily  of  properly   luidvr,  lit;  «- 

conBi9tt!Qc<r  ill  re|[iuil  biButiiagr.ib. : 

co»u  of  iiroceedioRs,  lU ;  nonirn- 
iDcnt  inaiitutcit  fur  lulnunlBtrntiDii  of, 
31(i;    siimmHry    i-J    ulnur.lKjps  Htid 


turns  to  ilJuslrale,  139 

Lamgtra,  their  librariei,  >Ml  noBber 
of,  io  London  and  counby,  SD7  ; 
most  gaioful  orprofoMions,  8M  ;  in- 
solvent lam,  chief  Mmrce  of  pnflt 
to,  £99  i  diOereDce  between  in  tbia 
coamirr  and  on  the  codIiimdI,  IH; 
■ampluuas  pickioKa  of.  499 

Lay-imprtpriaUaiu,  origin  of.  II;  dif- 
ferent tenure  o^  aad  ettriaal  titket, 


La^  and  clerical  : 
f^and  CqIm,  smugglera,  U4 
LeoKM  and  convejancea,  defeetain,  UB 
Licturakipt,  ptodace  ol^  W ;  mnie  of 

paying  for,  in  Landau,  09 
Lcedt,  corporation  of,  4T4 
Ltgal  sinecure*,  4S$ 

Lf  X.  cuTloa*  uaedole  of,  iM 
Letft  at  court— what,  HT 
Ubtr  rtgalu ;  Kins'i  Book.  19. 47,  111 
LV*  annuities,  Iom  b;,  SM 
LindMug,  pari  played  by  at  Canton,  423 
IJIckfield,  liitil,  feudal  ainecurist,  6S0 
tMckfieUt,  corporation  of,  471 
Lilurgji  uftlie  church,  origin  of,  23 
f.iFirjwoI,  corporation  of,  46tj 
(.irin; (,  sale  of,  31  i  defined,  96 
LoaKt,  amount  of,  in  eacb  year,  from 

119S,  340 
Liiflilun  clerfH',  rapacity  of,  65  ;  mods 
of  perfonnint;  their  ipiritnal  duties, 
G9,  corporaUon  of,  46$;    city's  as- 
Utes,  476 
Lannlttie,  rej.  John,  a  successful  specu- 
lator in  the  crown  lands,  189 
Lord-tleieanl  uf  king's  bonsehold,  his 
iluliea,  214  ;  expenditure  in  bia  de- 
partment, 134 
Urd-LnttHant  of  Ireland,  cost  of,  383 
Lard  chancellor's  pension,    500,  M9 
ijuAin^lon,    Dr.    hii  opinion   conlro- 
verltrd    that    ad>oWBOns    are    lika 
private  property.  10  :  ■lates  annual 
t  aluc  of  we  of  Canteibury,  47 
Lvxmortij   origin  of,   ig  the  obarcb, 
114 


M, 
Miichiaetl,  liii  doobtc  doctrine,  3 
Matinlath,  air  Jamca,  M3 
lllada»,  his  church  prcfermciita.llA 
Mad»x,  hialory  of  tbe  exchequer.  313 
MugiMrQltn,  lay  anil  clerical,  609 
Moras  CAarta,  SUl 
MallhM,  proof  of  thMry  of,  38] 
Miauhettcr,  duohcss  of,  acuriuus  oasr. 

554 
MamusTipt  aortnons,  sale  of,  41 
Marlbaroath,  duke  of,  an  inilanc«  that 

true  Doliility  la  not  hereditary,  SSI 
Marhlc  nroh.  oast  of,  192 
A/nrriugc  lows,  their  defects ,  312 
iMusa,  Mr.  his  efForta  to  obtain  ralun- 

tinn  nflirsl-fivils,  1T9 
Miutit  of  report  olUce,  entolaments, 

5  to 
IVa$ler  of  Ibe  borao,  his  duties,  314  ; 

cKpcnac  of  his  department,  2311 
lHattrr  in  chaacoty,   eniolunienls  uf, 

330— See  also  WagjieU  in  LUt  ef 

Placet. 
Masar,  Dt.  his  prefer  men  Is.  115 
IHrrthanI  tailors  of  London,  46S 
ilerchaHl  tailors  of  llTiBtol,  45tj 
Middle  clasaea,  oriKiaand  influence  of, 

niiddUtim,  Dr.  on  lilunty,  73 
Himiarii  academy,  Voolwich,  375 
MinUlen,   economical  reductiona  of, 
Sl)U 

.lloJaj,  how  apt  aside  by  clergy,  72 
,l/uJ«.,  ivhiU,  72 

HloUtwerth,  a  very  old  peniioner,  GSO 
Mtnk,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  haber- 

dauher  of  paints  and  particles,  23 
Manapntia,  their  effects,  38f 


Li/ndhurtt,  lord,  40) 


MbtiI  and  Seddon,  pickings  of,  193 
Marier,  Mexican  miaaion  of,  S48 
MomUiuhel,  lord,  163  ;  carious  stale- 
meats  of, 
JUii'gTaEe'i  countess  of,  pension,  5S7 

N. 

JiaA,  Mr.  his  dubious  condoci,  103 
NafiDflal  drbt,  increase  of,  from  aris- 
tocratic wars,  335  ;  increase  of  la 
each  reign  since  the  rovoloiion,  336  -, 
mode  in  which  reduction*  in  have 
been  dTected,  144 ;  sotnoiary  of  pro- 
gress to,  1831, 346;plaB*  for  rrdemp- 
lion  of,  349 ;  new  snggottiODS  for  li- 
quidating, 3B0 ;  obligation  of  on  the 
pnblJc,  IM;  number  of  peiaoaa  In- 
tereUed  in,  301;  brdblen' 
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of  jMTpetiiatr  powpr  of  olic^archy, 
3()2  ;  best  ally  of  rerorm,  305 
\rtn/,  return  of  half-pay  of,  370 
Sary  bills,  wimt,  340 
TseH-castUy  <lukcof,  his  leusc  of  crown- 
lands,  188 

yewporty  bir  John,  his  statement  of 
wealth  of  Irish  bishops^  142;  his 
el^ort^4  on  the  first-fruits  tund,  171  ; 
on  un  lri:!h  pensioner,  548 
NarfiMpcrSf  taies  on,  388 ;  dangerous 
consequences  of  monopoly  of,  ib. 
l-2ast  India  Company 's  monopoly 
not  more  hurtful,  ib,  how  ^hey 
nii)^ht  be  controlled  by  govern- 
ment, ib.  *'  The  Times**  an  ex- 
ample of  irresponsible  power,  301  ; 
repeal  of  stamp  duties  increase  cir- 
culation of  and  profit,  393 
KickollSf  M.  recollections  of  Geo.  III. 

232 
^olfility^  chnrch  patronage  of,  650 
l^'oM-regidence,  See  Clergy 
i\'orthampton,  corporation  of,  472 
l^'orthumberland,  duke  of,  his  income, 

273 
Nolt,  rev.  G.  F.  inquiry  about  from  his 
parishioners,  117 

O. 

0*Connellf  Mr.  his  crucifix  in  Merrion- 
square,  00 ,  consequences  of  his  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Union,  180;  his 
baj^atelle  motions,  573 
Onaluw,  archdeacon,  117 
Owen*Sf  Robert,  doctrines,  272 

P. 

Prtltucs,  job  pickings  from,  193 
Foley,  Dr.  on  choice  of  a  national  re- 
ligion, 01 
Palmerston,  lord,  «j3 
Pamphlet f  duty  paltry,  380 
Paper,  duties  on,  380 
Parish,  dillerent  extent  of  in  north  and 

south,  90 
Parks,  royal,  capricious  conduct  re- 

spei'tinv;,  194 
Parliatnentf—See  House  qf  Commons, 

and  Hf/orm  Bill. 
Pameli,  sir  H.  a  doctrinaire,  371 
Palronage,  of  the  church,  19;  in 
whom  vested,  21;  applied  to  politi- 
cal purposes,  23  ;  monopoly  in,  24; 
bishop  Sparke's  pcrrer»ion  of,  25 ; 
archbishop  Sutton's  do.  20 ;  exam- 
I^les  of  parochial  monopoly,  28 ; 
number  of  individuals  and  number 
of  preferments  held  by  each  in  the 
church  of  En;;land,  30 


Pay-master  of  marines  a  sinecnre  and 
abolished,  S70 

Peace  establishments,  increase  of,  377 
Peel,  Sir  U.  blunder  of  his  actSy  S9S ; 
puerile  argument  on  parliamentary 
reform,  623 ;  specimen  of  obscure 
phraseology  of  one  of  his  acts,  S9S  ; 
his  currency  bill  defended^  650; 
fatuous  insinuation  of,  600 

Pclleio,  hon.  G.  his  rapid  progress  in 
the  church,  118 

Pfsn,  origin  of  pension  to,  473 

Pensions,  479;  totel  amonntof  £80S,01f, 
4ii9;  profligate  act  for  rewaiding 
ministers  with,  490 ;  roll  of  «<  high 
and  eflicient"  men  called  over,  402 ; 
to  ex-lord  chancellors  and  judges, 
493;  return  of  exceeding  £1000, 
497 ;  £2,101,927  received  by  056  in- 
dividuals, 498 ;  total  amount  of 
salaries  and  pensions  £0^67,085. 
602,  alphabetical  list  of,  505 ;  con- 
cluding remarks  on,  580 

Pension-list  J  worthless  names  inscribed 
on,  210 

Percy,  bishop,  his  rapid  promotion  in 
the  church,  from  having  married  a 
Sutton,  20 

Pew,  rents  of,  51 

Phiipotts,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  promo- 
tion, 118 

Placemen,  32,013  in  the  public  offices, 
480;  plural  offices  held  by,  403; 
classification  of,  409;  alphabetical 
lUtof.  505 

Planta,  Mr.  high  efficient  man,  493 

Plunket,  lord,  Whigs  injured  them- 
selves by  his  elevation,  563 

Pluralists,  number  of,  2,880,  180;  al. 
phabetical  list  of,  06 

Pluralists,  civil  and  military,  483 

Po/ificol  economy,  264 

Political  economists  know  little  of  real 
state  of  country,  371,  428 

Poor  livings,   returns  of,   65 ;    gross 
,  impositions  respecting,  67 

Pouery,  a  religion  of  *'  knaves  and 
loois,"  4 ;  in  temporal  matters  a  mora 
reformed  religion  than  Church  of 
England,  5 ;  more  expensive  in  ce- 
remonies than  Protestant,  63 

Popham,  sir  Home,  his  snraggling  v0y- 
age,  190 

Popuiatiom,  progress  of,  673 

Portland,  duke  of,  his  sale  of  advow- 
son  of  Mary-le>bone,  101 

Prebendary^  an  useless  order  in  the 
church,  67 

Preston^  corporation  of*  471 
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Pretymanty  church  preferments  of, 
27,  118 

Price,  Dr.  his  delusive  project  for  re- 
deeming the  debt,  S50 

Prices,  fall  in,  482 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  utility  of, 
259 

Priry-councU,  constitution  and  duties 
of,  244 ;  emoluments  of,  245  ;  ob- 
jection to  inquiring  into,  answered, 
246 

Privy-seal,  lord,  duties  of,  140 

Privy-jmrse,  origin  and  nature  of,  215 

Progress  of  public  debt,  S34 

Property,  utility  of,  272 

Public  prosperity,  causes  of,  595  ;  the 
people  not  the  government  cause  of, 
59C 

Public  creditor,  obligation  to  keep 
faith  with,  360;  distress  caused  by 
a  breach  of  faith  with,  ib. ;  number 
of,  ib, ;  official  return  of,  642 

Public  charities  a  source  of  clerical 
income,  48  ;  results  of  inquiry  into 
prove  great  increase  of  valnie  of 
church  property,  43 

Public  expenditure,  heads  of,  637 

Public  men  not  believers  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgar,  3 

Pugh,  John,  clerk  in  chancery,  563 

Pulteney  family  obtained  valuable  lease 
of  crown  lands,  18 

Puritanism,  tear  of  falling  into,  92 

Q. 

Qualijication,  elective,  considered ,600 
Quaitiily  Review,  attempts  to  contro- 
vert fourfold  division  of  tithes,  12  ; 
its  estimate  of  church  revenues  ex- 
amined, 45 
Qutt'u  Anne's  lx)unty,  appropriation  of, 
(35 

R. 

Uddicals,  their  non-expectations  from 
reform  bill   considered,  600 

Ratj  dame,  her  pension,  5G4 

Haynsford,  T.  A.  registrar  in  chancery, 
duties  und  emoluments  of,  564 

Receivers  of  taxes  abolished,  520 

Rectories,  number  of,  22 

Reformation,  new  disposition  of  eccle- 
siastical property  at,  12 ;  popular 
hostility  to,  explained,  13  ;  a  similar 
spirit  opposed  cow-pox  and  machi- 
nery, ib. ;  the  evil  of  great  posses- 
sions by  individuals  aggravated  by, 
14  ;  number  and  value  of  religious 
houses  suppressed,  ib. ;  immense  va- 


lue of,  proved  from  state  of  Ireland, 
Tuscany,  and  France,  15 

R^orm  bill,  adequacy  of.  598;  two 
objects  meant  to  accomplish  by,  t6.; 
qualification,  principle  of,  604 ;  em- 
braces all  interests,  606;  benefits 
from  enumerated,  607 ;  towns  with 
population  exceeding  10,000  not  in- 
cluded, 686 

Regent'itreet,  cost  of,  193 

Regium  donum,  169 

Religion,  conduct  of  poblic  men  in  re- 
spect of,  2 ;  lost  its  most  objection- 
able trait  by  progress  of  know- 
ledge,  02;  men  without,  seldom 
better  than  beasts,  93 ;  not  favour- 
able to  a  free  trade  in,  ib. 

Rennell,  dean,  his  adventures,  120 

Representation, — see  House  of  commons. 

Reversions,  nature  of,  explained,  488 

Revolution  of  1688,  character  of,  594 

Rieardo,  school  of,  428 

Richmond,  duke  of,  remarks  on  office 
of,  565 

Rieketts,  Mr*  a  non-resident  consul,  190 

Robes,  royal,  223,  234 

Royai  family,  incomes  of,  237 

Royalty,  pageantry  of,  184,  227 ;  use- 
less trappings,  587 

Russell,  lord  John,  567 

Ryders,  their  progress  in  the  church, 
121 

S/ 

St.  Mary-le-bone,  sale  of  advowson  of, 
191 

St.  Pauls  school,  abuses  in,  121 

St.  Simon,  doctrines  of,  272 

iSalaries,  enormous  increase  in,  480 ; 
one  million  per  annum  might  be 
saved  by  reduction  of,  481 ;  exceed- 
ing £1000  return  of,  497  ;  classifica- 
tion of  957  placemen  and  pension- 
ers who  receive  £2,101,927,  499; 
total  amount  of,  502 

Scarlett^  sir  James,  blunders  in  for- 
gery act,  295 ;  law,  reforms  of,  326 

Schomberg,  duke,  his  heirs  receive  a 
pension,  569 

Scotch  hereditary  revenue,  207,  242 

Scotch  boroughs,  electors,  taxes,  &c., 
616 

Scott,  sir  D.  his  services  at  Brighton 
not  merit  a  pension,  569 

Scott,  W,  H.J.  sinecures  and  rever- 
sions of,  568 

Scottish  church,  economical  establish- 
ment of,  93 

Sea  policies,  duties,  387 

Seddon  and  Morel's  pickings,  193 

2    Y 
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Sermons f  how  roanufactureil,  40 
Settlement  of  Europe, — what  a  picture, 

877 
Seymoun,  show  working  of  the  bo< 

roughs,  568 
Sewers,  commissioDers  of,  670 
ShawCf  Merrick,  peDsioned  as  private 

secretary,  57 
Sheridan,  late,  pensions  to  his  chil- 
dren, 570 
Shorty  C.  his  great  emoluments  from 

fees,  570 
Shovel-hat  of  the  clergy,  32 
Simony,  laws  against,  nugatory,  20 
Sinecures,  examples  of,  484 ;  total  in- 
come of,  488 
Sinking-fund,  fallacious  principle  of, 
explained,  340 ;  thirty  millions  lost 
by,  353 
Slave-trade,  expense  of  abolition  of,  882 
Sleath,  Dr.— see  St.  Paul's  School. 
Smith,  lady,  sister  of  the  duke,  her 

pension,  &c.  671 
Smugglingy  vast  extent  of,  in  Ireland, 

82 
Soap  duties,  impolicy  of,  885 
Society,  classes  into  which  divided, 

and  incomes  of  each,  277 
Southwell  collegiate  church,  99,  137 
Sparke,  bishop,  his  per\'ersion  of  patro- 
nage to  emolument   of  his  family, 
25  ;  origin  of  family,  122 
Spottiswood,  A.  remarks  on  patent  as 

king's  printer,  572 
Stafford,  corporation  of,  472 
Stafford,  duke  of,  his  income,  271 
Stamp  duties,  irregularities  of,  887 
Stanhope,  lord,  puzzles  the  judges,  288 
Stanhopct  lady,  her  pension  out  of  4J 

per  cent  duties,  204 
Stanley,  E.  O.  his  eagle  talons,  578 
Hiewart,  Dugald,  his  remark  on  double 

doctrine  of  public  men,  8 
Stowell,  lord,  his  interest  in  late  war, 

575 
»9i/jfra^e  universal,    principle  of,  603 
Suitors*  effects  in  chancery,  829 
Sumner,  bishop,  a  lady's  bishop,  523 ; 
required  at  Winchester  College,  128 
Superannuations,  482,  494 
Surplice-fees,  produce  of,  49 
Sutton,  archbishop,  his  abuse  of  church 
patronage,    26;    his    principle    of 
church  government,   41 ;   cause  of 
first  promotion  of,  124 
Swing  fires,  how  to  prevent,  392 

T. 

Taxation,  inequalities  of,  266;  ditto, 


278 ;  more  tyraimy  andar  thmn  the 
star-chamber  or  inquiiitioB,  til; 
amount  of  in  each  year,  186 ;  geiienil 
principles  of,  866 ;  iNnrkiogs  of,  Stt 

Tea,  prime  cost  of,  in  China,  and  Mle 
price  by  East-India  Compaiiyy  416; 
John  Bull  finely  cmcified  reapectlnfc 
between  exeluiives  of  Leadenhul 
and  Downing-Btreet,  4M 

Ten-pomtd  quaUfication  defended,  MS 

Thontpson  colonel,  on  rent,* 204 

Thurhw,  Mr.  T.  remarks  on  hie  Judicial 
sinecares,  577 

Tiemey,  Mrs*  the  Whigs  oeght  to  have 
provided  for,  578 

Times  newspaper,  irresponsible  power 
of,  891 

Tindal,  C.  J.  Bristol  charge,  678 

Tithes,  originated  with  Adam,  aeooid- 
ing  to  Dr.  Coye,  10 ;  neither  JodaisB 
nor  Christianity  sanction  then,  ik; 
introduction  of  into  England,  la- 
volred  in  darkness  like  other  peials 
of  constitutional  history,  11 ;  fbar- 
fold  dirision  of,  prored  firom  oist^ 
ing  practice  in  Ireland,  IS ;  reasoas 
of  dissenters  for  not  payiag,  89 ;  not 
meant  to  be  aboHshed,  bat  pom 
muted  for  an  equivalettt  iseeenBent 
on  landlords,  88 ;  diff^treat  teaanof 
lay  and  clerical,  91;  compoeitioas 
for,  in  Ireland,  144, 148 

TobaecOf  smuggling,  825 

Tradesmen's  debts,  888 

TVo^ord,  Trafford,  lets  recelTer-Beae- 
ral  of  taxes,  580 

Trmiiy  oollese.  Dahlia,  abosea  in.  819 

TVonf  jecik.  the  crown  appropriates 
money  he  left  for  charitable  vies, 
208 

Tyburn  or  Tartarus,  the  dreed  ot,  ae- 
cessary  to  restrain  hnman  pasaioas,  8 

Tyton,  A.  his  extrayagant  retiring  al- 
lowance as  late  solicitor,  580 


U. 


Uiiderwmid,  an  excise  case,  SIS 

C^i/mdcii  debt,  845 

Union,  Irish,  eflbcts  of  arepeal  of,  188 ; 
eflfected  by  larish  grant  of  penrioas, 
495;  impolioy  of  repeal,  57S 

Unions,  number  and  nature  of,  In  Ire- 
land, 145 

UnicerstU  saffirage,  practical  tendency 
of,  608 ;  advocated  by  moek-reinmF> 
ers,604 

UnhtrsUieSt  pmctloes  et,  48;  patron- 
age of,  117 


Vemona,  cliiircli  gleanings  of,  136 

Vicaraga,  Dumber  of,  33 

Vincmti  in  chnrch,  IS6 

Voltairt  mny  be  reui  with  impunit]'  b; 

men  of  £10,000  ■  year,  SSipreMhei 

at  Feniey,  139 

W, 
WakifieU  dd  thelnsb  titbe  aytlem,  ISS 
Waldigrave'i  Memoir*,  838 
Warburlot,  bisbop,  his  adventarei.  143 
Ward,  cbnTxei  of  bis  miuion,  S4ft 
WaT>,i:ott  of  tAcb  since  the  raTolution, 
336 ;  final  effeeU  of,  34S ;  in  former 
limes,  343  i  pennanent  annual  bnr- 
then  from,  348 
WaiUM,  4000  bills  for  inclosur«  of,  391 
Watert,  John,  hii  jadicial  fees,  SB3 
Walum,  bisbop,  opposes  the  war,  6  ; 
on  selfiBbneas  of  pnUlc   men,  StS 
Watt,  Hr.  «  cause  of  prosperity,  MM 
Wtlck  cte^y,  54 
WeUh  boroughs,  614 
Wtltfitey,  msrqais,  aeTenly'tiTo  sons 

pravideil  for,  5S3 
(ftilMtev,  hon.W.saleofli»ingshy,21 
WtUiagton,  dake  of,  obtains  a  slice  of 
crown  lands  (o  round  area  of  Apsley- 
house,  194  i  his  Tory  adminiatralion 
bellet  than  any  other  formed  from 
same  class  of  politicians,  330  ;  his 
remark  on  common  law  report ;  328  ; 
k-tler  describing  bis  Indian  exploits, 


404 ;  remarks  im  hi*  politiBal  cha- 
racter   and   the   diuolntion  of  his 
ministry,  583  ;   his  skill  in  poatiag 
bis  picqueta,  5SC 
WtMlef,  John,  his  deseriptioQ  of  Ckl- 

Tanism,  77 
Weit-India  chnrch  estkblishment,  S05 
Westnualh,  marchioness  of,  a  way-lay 

of  llic  lid.]. marshal,  .)8S 
H'citmoreland'i  relalions,  531 
Whamtliff,  lord,  an  alarmist,  .^9B 
Wkigt,  civil   list  of,   sail   retrench- 
tnenls  of,  500,  568;   stiiclniea  on 
principles  of,  230;  parly  charncter 
of,  under  ¥o\  and  Burke,  533  ;  ne- 
glect of  Mrs.  Tiemey  by,  41S 
^^'^'SS""*  and  Toryism  defunct  super- 

sUtions,  230 
irifltam  IV.,  his  ciril  list,  319 
Wiachtltca,  lord,  540,  598 
IViacluiler  college,  abuses  in,  133 
Wincheater,  marquis  of,  holds  a  Courtly 

tViHilior  cottage,  sums  expended  on, 
S-^3  ;  dillo  csslle,  238 

Wingfittd,  W.  master  in  nLancery,  re- 
marks on  duties  andemolumenla,  587 

Wiivi,  hint  on  advertising  for,  £47 

IV-  dfkokiti  in  church,  120 

WraxatFa  memoirs,  339 

ll'n>ft(,  Mr.  expomire  of  chnrch  diwi- 
pline,  34 

»>dlMwn,  P.  C.  his 
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Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  Northampton,  Gloucester,  Stratford,  Lich- 
field, Bedford,  Croydon,  St.  Bees,  Yeovil,  &c.;  digested  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Charitable  Foundations.  With  Notes 
and  Comments,  by  the  Editor  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer • 

*<  This  work  is  unquestionably  of  great  importance ;  and  we  can,  with  great 
contidence,  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The  notes  and  connnents,  by  the 
Editor,  are  elucidatory  and  satisfactory ;  and  he  has  executed  his  diflknilt  task 
with  much  tact  and  ability."~TAe  Star,  March  6,  1887. 

*'  The  compiler  has  added  some  very  curious  and  pertinent  notes.*-— Tmws, 
December  29,  1820. 

*'  Wii  consider  the '  Public  Charities'  as  a  work  of  great  national  importaBcr.^ 
—British  Traveller,  April  4,  1827. 

*^  Although  we  have  more  llian  once  recommended  this  useful,  clever  work, 
and  several  journals  have  echoed  our  sentiments,  we  still  esteem  it  beyond  the 
praise  it  has  elicited.'* — The  Literary  Chronicle,  June  0. 


A  TREATISE 

ON    THE 

POLICE  AND  CRIMES  OF  THE  METROPOLIS ; 

Especially  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Female  Proetitutioii,  Mendicity, 
Gaming,  Forgery,  Street-robberies,  Burglary,  and  House-breakiiig, 
Receiver  of  Stolen  Goods,  Counterfeiting  tbe  Coin,  Exumation,  Cheat- 
ing and  Swindling,  Adulterations  of  Food,  &c. 

Also  an  account  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Prisons  of  LDndon ;  and 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Crime;  the  Tendency  of 
the  Debtor  Laws  ;  and  into  the  Present  State  of  the  licensed  Victoallera* 
Trade :  with  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  PfotectiTe  Inatita- 
tions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Prevention  of  Offences. 

<'  AVo  recommend  it  as  a  book  of  great  intelligence  and  merit*'— -JUlvrwy 
Gazette,  July  ISth,  1829. 

**  This  work  is  compiled  with  great  oare,  and  all  who  feel  interested  la  Mich 
subjects  will  find  it  a  compendium  of  the  principal  fiicts  useful  to  be  kaowa.'*— 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  June  Ut,  1829. 
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TO  THE 


BIiACK   BOOK 

▲N    EXPOSITION   OF  THE 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICES 


OF  THE 


REFORM    MINISTRY    AND    PARLIAMENT: 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DISSENTERS ; 
CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS ; 

AND 

PROSPECTS  OF  TORY  MISRULE : 


WITH  TABLES    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL   AND     ELECTION    STATISTICS,   AND   CORREC- 
TIONS  OF    FORMER   EDITIONS   OF   THE   BLACK    BOOK. 


**  His  Grace  is  favourable  to  Reform — he  must  be  favourable  to  Reform; — 
*  There  stands  his  Grace  between  two  bank  directors  !'  " — **  Not  content  with 
promiscf'  for  the  future,  which  1  think  you  will  find  vain  and  unsubstantial, 
they  refer  to  their  past  acts  as  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  Reform ;  yet  I  think 
I  shall  demonstrate  to  you  that  they  were  only  proofs  of  their  inability  to  resist 
Reform."— Zk^rd  John  liusselVs  Speech,  TotneM,  Dec,  2, 18^4. 
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THE    *  CRISIS/ 


Since  the  pablication  of  the  first  editkm  of  the  Appendix  the  Tory 
Ministry  has  been  completed^  and  a  list,  with  their  characteriidc 
additions,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Addenda. 

Failing  to  draw  in  the  Stanley  party,  sir  Robert  Peel  has  madly 
thrown  away  the  scabbard  and  identified  his  gOTemment  with  the 
RoDENs  and  KNATCHBCxLLS^ihe  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  and  the  high 
charchmen  of  England.  Acts,  not  evasiye  addresses,  proclaim  the 
policy  of  the  new  Administration ;  but  happily  the  means  are  at  hand 
to  crush  in  embryo  the  Hydra  visitation. 

Electors  have  only  to  ask  themselves,—  For  what  was  the  late  Ministry 
abruptly  dismissed  ?  For  what  is  parliament  prematurely  dissolved  ? 
Is  a  Peel  Cabinet,  or  a  Peel  House  of  Commons,  likely  to  be  more 
reforming  than  either  ?  Is  experience  no  longer  to  be  our  guide,  but 
professions,  rather  than  deeds  performed  and  principles  avowed,  to  be 
taken  in  earnest  of  the  future  conduct  of  statesmen  ?  In  so  plain  a 
matter  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Our  course,  in  the  approaching 
struggle,  is  as  open  as  the  heavens  that  cover  us,  and  Reformers  cannot 
possibly  misunderstand  each  other  or  be  misled  by  the  common  enemy 
they  have  to  combat. 

The  base  delusion  sought  to  be  practised  by  a  perfidious  branch  of  the 
Press  has  been  repudiated  with  scorn  by  the  Minister  it  was  meant 
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to  serve.     '  Measures  not  men!*  croaked   the  wily  Deceivers.       But 
what  said  sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Mansion-house  ?     Hear  him ! — 


'*"  I  do  not  agree  with  the  views  of  some  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  over- 
look the  men  who  constitute  a  Government,  and  regard  merely  the  measures 
they  propose.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Government  can  be  stable  or  pennanent 
which  doc's  not  possess  public  confidence,  1  do  not  believe  that  a  cold  approba- 
tion of  measures,  after  previous  scrutiny,  will  avail  for  the  support  of  a 
Govoriimeut,  without  reference  to  the  heads  which  conceived  and  the  kamds 
which  are  to  execute  those  measures." — December  23,  1884. 


Upright  man,  but  mistaken  and  incapable  Premier,  we  accept  the 
test  with  thankfulness.  But  by  what  Strang  perversion  of  moral 
reasoning  it  has  been  sought  to  destroy  the  sole  foundation  of  human 
judgment  and  confidence !  In  all  the  affairs  of  life  to  what  do  we 
trust  their  successful  issue  but  to  the  '  heads'  and  '  hands'  that  conceive 
and  direct  them,  and  which  past  experience  has  accredited? 

Upon  this  principle,  Electors,  the  King  seeks  your  opinion  of  his 
new  servants.  I^et  him  have  it  with  firmness  and  alacrity.  There  is 
now  an  end  of  mystification ;  the  instruments  of  his  will  are  before 
you ;  save  one,  they  arc  to  a  man  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
the  Ministry  of  the  Six  Acts — the  Spy  System— Tithe  Massacres — 
Religious  Intolerance,  and  European  despotism.  For  the  love  of  oar 
species  avert  this  threatened  plague  of  nations !  At  yonr  bidding  the 
spectre  of  Misrule  will  disappear.  Sir  Robert  is  carried  along  by  a 
torrent  he  cannot  control,  and  will  gladly  withdraw  from  bis  irksome 
position  when  commanded  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen.  Let  it  be 
loudly  and  intelligibly  expressed.  By  yonr  moderation,  discernment, 
and  promptitude,  place  on  record  one  more  proud  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  representative  institutions. 

Select  carefully  the  organs  of  your  sentiments.  Let  eternal 
hostility  to  Tory  domination  be  the  first  sine  qua  non  of  yonr  sof- 
frages.  To  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Acts,  so  as  to 
purify,  not  to  destroy,  our  institutions,  another.  These  are  cardinal 
points,  and  embr.ice  in  their  full  development  Cbnrch  Reform,  Corpo- 
ration Reform,  Law  Reform,  Equality  of  Civil  Immunities  among  all 
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classes  of  religionists ;  with  the  remainiiig  et  cetens  that  constitote  the 
roll  of  national  grievances. 

The  agitation  of  constitutional  novelties  we  deprecate.  There  will 
he  time  enough  for  that  hereafbr,  if  need  he.  At  the  existing  crisis 
it  would  create  divisions,  hj  which  the  concentrated  force  necessary  to 
destroy  the  mischief  hatched  hj  Bishops  and  Courtiers  would  he  weak- 
ened. Pledges,  however,  ought  to  be  demanded  to  the  extent  we 
have  indicated.  All  untried  men  ought  to  he  pledged,  and  all  tried 
men,  if  still  suspected:  hut  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pledge 
those  who  have  been  tried  and  approved.  Pledges  are  to  guarantee 
the  future;  but  what  better  guarantee  can  we  have  than  past  aod 
accepted  services  ? 

With  these  intimations,  which  some  perhaps  may  deem  obtmsivey 
we  conmiit  our  countrymen  to  the  strife.  That  each  and  all  will  do  their 
duty,  regardless  of  intimidation,  corruption,  and  base  Journalism,*  we 
fear  not ;  and  long  before  the  vernal  equinox,  the  black  doud  wliiek 
has  gathered  over  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  Britain  be  dissipated ! 

January  1,  1835. 


*  The  conduct  of  the  Morning  Herald^  with  its  tvvaddlinfr  Dotions  on  currency, 
commerce,  popalation,  and  morals,  is  not  matter  of  sorprise ;  like  a  blind 
roan  it  \^  always  see-sawing  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  catch  subscribers. 
But  the  apostacy  of  The  Times  has  been  as  abrupt  as  the  dismissal  of  the  Refona 
Ministry.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  be  on  the  sapposition  of 
a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  chief  proprietor,  who,  having  sacrificed  £S0,000  in  a 
former  election,  may  deem  it  more  economical  to  become  mongrel  Tory  than  risk 
another  contest  with  tlie  conservatives  of  Berluihire.  As  to  the  scribes  who 
minister  to  such  abandonment  of  public  principle,  they  are  only  the  breath  of 
Mr.  Walter's  nostrils,  and  more  objects  of  pity  than  any  thing  else ! 

*«*  This  note  first  appeared  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Appenoix;  sinoe 
which  Mr.  Walter  has  been  returned,  without  contest,  along  with  two  Conser- 
vatives, for  Berkshire.  Whether  the  changed  politics  of  The  Times  were  the 
yeace-offering  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  the  Berkshire  Tories  have  obvioosly 
been  conciliated.  Mr.  Walter  in  his  address,  dated  Jan.  14th ,  acknowledges 
that  his  first  election  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  *  middle  and  industrious  claases,' 
but  that  on  the  '  present  occasion*  he  was  also  indebted  to  *  aneir  and  increasing 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  county  aristocracy.' 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  design  of  this  Appendix  is  to  supply  omissioiis,  and  to 
correct  and  complete  ap  to  the  present  period  the  mass  of  iiK 
formation  contained  in  former  editions  of  The  Blaok  Book^ 
especially  the  last  edition,  published  in  1882. 

The  preliminary  chapters  were  written  pricHr  to  the  change  of 
administration,  and  comprise  an  exposition  of  the  principlet 
and  practices  of  the  Reform  Ministry  and  Parliament  up  to 
the  period  of  the  former^s  dissolation.  They  also  embiaoo  m 
brief  elucidation  of  the  important  interests  at  issue  between 
agriculture  and  commerce — the  Church  and  the  Dissenters— 
the  rich  and  the  poor— -our  fiscal  administration — and  other 

i^reat  questions  which  are  long  likely  to  engage  public  and  par* 
iamentary  attention.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  to  the 
recent  change  of  ministers  and  its  probable  consequences,  and  the 
purport  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles.  In 
the  Addenda  is  a  collection  of  statistical  information,  ex- 
planatory of  subjects  of  previous  discussion,  the  existing 
state  of  the  representatioo,  and  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  Reform  Parliament.  Much  of  this  detail  is  of  per- 
manent interest,  and  will  also  be  found  valuable  for  reference 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election. 

The  British  constitution  is  in  a  dilemma,  and  in  the  chapter 
on  the  '  Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  we  have  taken  the 
'  bull  by  the  horns,'  by  shewing  where  the  chief  difficulty  lies  and 
the  mode  of  extrication.  Changes  of  ministers  are  only  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  avoid  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Our  discus- 
sion may  be  thought  premature ;  but  surely  two  years  are  long 
enough  for  carrying  on  a  national  deception  wluch  every  one 
sees  through,  though  its  open  avowal  is  by  some  deemed  inex- 
pedient. What  the  nomination  boroughs  were,  the  Peerage 
is — the  national  grievance — and  until  it  be  redressed — until 
the  second  estate  of  the  realm  be  brought  to  harmonise  with 
the  Reform   Parliament,  we  shall  continue  to  vibrate  on  the 
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agitating  ove  of  a  collision,  the  issues  of  which  no  man  can 
gather  up.  It  is  not  an  unforeseen  difliculty,  it  was  foretold  by 
Canning,  Peel,  and  even  Wellington,  if  not  in  words  io  idea, 
that  the  reform  of  Ihe  Lords  would  be  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  reform  of  the  Commons. 

Respecting  the  question  which  now  fixes  public  atlentioD, 
namely,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  *  Ins*  and  the  '  Ouis*,  there 
seems  little  didiculty.     The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this — Shall 
the  people  repose  confidence  in  those  who  adopt  reform  from 
principle,  or  in  those  who  repudiate  it  on  principle.     In  pri- 
vate life  the  election  would  be  promptly  made.     MThen  men 
walk  into  danger  with  their  eyes  open — when  they  sin  against 
knowledge — it  is  justly  deemed  a  sign  of  weak  or  deranged 
intellect.     He  is  a  foolish  shepherd  who  places  over  bis  flock  a 
dog  accustomed  to  bite  sheep  ;  nor  less  would  be  the  fatuity  of 
the  people,  if  they  trusted  those  who  have  always  made  them 
their  prey,  not  watched   over  their  welfare.     Professions  of 
reform  will  always  be  abundant.  Who  so  base  indeed  as  to  pro- 
fess otherwise  ?    But  the  kind  of  reform  m&kes  all  the  difference. 
What  a  Radical  deems  reform,  a  Conservative  deems  destroc* 
tive.     It  is  not  phrases  but  acts  we  want.     To  learn  the  fotare 
we  must  look  to  the  past.     What  the  Tories  have  been,  we 
have  still  too  many  painful  remembrances — an  imperishable 
Dkbt,  and  a  '  dead  weight,^  which  alone,  since  the  peace,  has 
swallowed  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry.    Can  this  be  forgotten  by  the  toiling  hives  of  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Scotland  i    The  Whigs  are  not  without 
reproach ;    they   have    been    timid   in    concession,   bat  they 
have   been   great    benefactors.      In  truth,   when  thev  gave 
us  the  Reform   Bill,  they  gave  us  a//,  or  nearly  so,  the  rest 
being  only  a  question  of  time  in  taking  possession ;  the  title-deeds 
and  the  power  were  put  into  our  hands,  and  perhaps  we  have 
been  too  generous  in  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  outgoing 
tenants  ! 

For  our  parts  we  are  always  for  choosing  the  least  evil  and 
the  greatest  good.  On  this  principle  we  prefer  a  Whig  to  a 
Tory,  and  a  Radical  to  either ;  but  in  our  anxiety  to  serve  a 
relative  rather  than  a  neighbour,  we  will  not  play  the  game  of 
the  common  enemy  of  both. 

Never  since  political  strife  began  was  there  so  oatrageons 
an  attempt  as  that  which  is  now  being  made,  on  the  crednlity  of 
the  English  nation.  Those  who  have  always  been  the  foes  of 
civil  liberty,  those  who  considered  reform  as  synonymous  with 
'  revolution,' — who  even  thought  the  disfranchisement  of  East 
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Bedford  a^angeroos  innovation  on  the  oonsUlntian— are  now 
pat  forward  as  the  people's  best  friends,  as  the  fittest  instm* 
meats  to  select  to  work  oat  the  consequences  of  the  Reform 
Act  which  they  reviled,  opposed  to  the  ntmosti  and  dreaded 
as  the  harbinger  of  that  retribolive  jasUoe  their  misdeeds  had 
so  long  provoked.  The  joggling  of  SL  John  Long,  of  Mahomet, 
or  any  other  saccessfal  practiser  on  popular  folly,  was  nothing 
to  this,  and  we  shall  be  carious  to  see  how  far  it  will  sncoeed  in 
a  community  heretofore  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  diseri* 
minatioo.  To  the  dialectics  of  the  shallow  sophistry  which  U 
is  soagbt  to  cram  down  by  mere  force  of  daily  and  impudent 
iteration,  no  answer  is  requisite,  for  its  dopes  and  its  anthers 
must  be  alike  contemptible. 

We  are  obviously  in  a  *  crisis,'  though  it  may  be  denied  bj 
those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  comprehend  the  social 
elements  in  conflict.  It  is  a  crisis,  too,  into  which  the  country 
has  been  deliberately,  if  not  wantonly,  precipitated.  It  is  now 
established  on  unquestionable  authority  that  no  divisions  existed 
in  the  late  Cabinet  likely  to  terminate  in  its  dissolution.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  his  speech  at  Totness  (Dec.  2nd),  says  point- 
edly, that  *  at  no  time  was  there  the  prospect  of  more  una- 
nimity than  when  the  Cabinet  was  dissolved.*  Ministers  were 
occupied  in  preparing  plans  of  reform  for  the  next  session  of 
parliament  when  they  were  abruptly  dismissed,  and  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  the  cause  and  the  obf€ci  when  he 
sees  the  men  by  whom  they  have  been  supplanted.  But 
Englishmeo  are  great  oo  great  occasions,  and  they  will  not  fail 
in  the  present  emergency.  Their  old  enemy  is  once  more  in  the 
fleld  ;  all  the  uDclean  things  are  collecting  together  to  make 
a  stand  for  the  remnant  of  Corruption — for  a  rich  sinecure 
Church,  and  the  close  Corporations  that  have  so  long  rioted  in 
the  abuse  of  the  trust  property  of  the  poor.  It  will  be  the 
Battle  of  the  Bishops,  for  it  is  at  their  instigation,  aided  by  the 
corporators,  that  the  new  war  has  commenced  between  the 
government  and  the  people  of  England.* 

*  Tlie  chief  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  late  Administration  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  the  King's  alarm  at  the  sweeping  plan  of  Church 
K^fonn  ureparing  by  the  Whigs,  and  which  the  Quarterly  Review  called  '  ipoUo' 
tion'  llis  Majesty,  we  fear,  like  his  '  tainted  fether/  Tthe  prenomen  is  lofd 
Kcnyon's,)  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  considering 
his  advanced  age  there  is  little  hope  of  an  escape.  The  first  intimation  of  yielding 
to  spiritual  influence  was  the  King's  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Bishops,  of  which 
that  pamphleteering  and  intriguing  prelate,  Phillpotts,  gave  so  admirable  a 
paraphrase,  and  circulated  it  with  no  small  effiontery  as  the  out-pourinff  of  the 
royal  mind.  That  the  cause  of  the  break-up  origiuUed  in  the  Court  and  not  in 
the  internal  divisions  of  the  Cabinet,  we  have  the  explicit  tettimooy  of  the 
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It  18  an  event  for  which  we  were  certainly  unprepared.     We 
had  consigned  the  Tory  plunderers  to  the  '  tomb  of  the  Capa- 
lets/  as  will  be  seen  from  the  first  page  of  our  pablication ; 
having  lost '  the  mind  and  motive'  force  of  the  country,  having 
exhausted  all  their  arts  of  imposture,  we  never  thought  they 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  re-appear  in  a  public  capacity. 
But  their  reign  will  be  short ;  if  not  quietly  disposed  of  by  our 
parliamentary  representatives^   they  will  be  crushed   by  the 
uprising  of  national  execration  at  a  general  election.     Mean- 
while it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  their  movements.    They 
have  already  tried  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Reformers,  but 
that  is  too  clumsy  a  cheat  to  be  long  persisted  in,  and,  thanks 
to  the  Reform  Acts,  there  is  no  chance  for  gagging  Bills, 
Habeas  Corpus  Saspension  Acts,  nor  Seditious  Meeting  Bills  : 
—therefore  our  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  driven  to  their 
old   tricks,  to  try  to  alarm  the  proprietary  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  divert  attention  by  a  war  about  Belgium  or  Turkey,  under 
pretext  of  maintaining  national  honour  and  preponderancy  ;-* 
they  will  say  nothing  aboat  the  poor  curates  of  England,  nor 
the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland;  their  fears — pious  and  loyal 
souls ! — will  be  all  for  the  '  interests  of  religion,'  the  safety  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  three  estates ;  meaning  thereby,  as  every 
one  knows,  tithes,  pensions,  cathedral  sinecures,  charity  plun- 
der, and  a  renewed  lease  of  misrule ! 

These  are  certainly  stale  devices  of  the  Pitt  and  Castlereagh 
system.  Still,  when  one  recollects  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hume 
on  the  repeated  success  of  similar  arts  of  deception  in  all  ages, 
and  when,  too,  one  sees  that  feats  of  ring-dropping,  little-go, 
and  other  contrivances  of  fraud,  continue  daily  to  be  played  off 
with  advantage  in  the  metropolis,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  even 
Peel  and  his  mountebank  colleagues  may  not,  for  a  time  al 
least,  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of  encouragement. 

But  that  they  will  ultimately  be  driven  from  the  stage  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Reformers  are  not  so  infatuated  as  to  let 
their  petty  differences  give  a  triumph  to  their  common  foe,  and 
thereby  lose  the  grand  prize  for  which  they  have  so  long  stmg- 

fled — cheap — alike  protective — and   responsible  govemmenL 
f  they  cannot,  at  the  ensuing  election,  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  Reformer  they  will  take  the  next  best ; — at  all  events 
they  will  unite  and  close  their  ranks  against  the  entrance  of  the 
wily,  hated,  and  well-known  Tory. 
December  15th,  1834. 


Premier  in  his  reply  to  the  Reformers  of  Derby  (Dec.  Ist),  and  of  Loid  John 
Russell  in  the  speech  above  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICES 
OF  THE  REFORM  MINISTRY. 


The  Tories,  or,  according  to  their  new  deeignationy  the  conservators  of 
abuses,  have  become,  like  the  Jacobites,  little  more  than  an  historical 
name.  The  mind  and  motive  force  of  the  country  have  left  them,  and 
it  is  impossible  they  can  again  exercise  political  power.  If  they  are 
wise,  they  will  seek  obscurity  rather  than  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of 
their  misdeeds.  They  cannot  complain  that  their  reign  was  short,  nor 
dissolution  premature.  They  lived  the  full  natural  term  of  authority, 
that  is,  they  survived  till  they  fairly  sank  under  the  re-active  energies 
of  the  corruptions  they  had  patronized,  and  by  which  their  sway  had 
been  perpetuated. 

If  we  revert  to  the  state  of  public  institutions,  it  is  manifest  they 
could  not  have  been  longer  carried  on  without  the  corrective  of  now 
principles.  The  seeds  of  decay  had  extended  to  the  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  departments  of  administration.  Abuses  were  not  more  rife 
in  the  church,  public  offices,  and  pension  list,  than  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  great  corporations  of  the  kingdom.  Under  a  pertinacious  system 
of  non-inquiry  and  non-reform  the  gangrene  had  spread  through  the 
entire  body  politic.  What  is  more,  the  Tories  had  lost  their  moral 
influence.  A  pretended  respect  for  antiquity,  a  dread  of  innovation, 
and  other  plausibilities  under  which  they  had  carried  on  their  plunder- 
ings,  failed  to  delude  the  community;  it  was  found  that  the  superstition 
of  toryism,  like  other  superstitions,  was  bottomed  on  mere  selfishness 
and  spoliation. 

The  Whigs  succeeded  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  inspire 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  nation.  First,  they  had  been  reared  in  the 
salutary  school  of  adversity ;  with  claims  to  power  equal  to  their  oppo- 
nents,  they  had  been  long  excluded  from  the  sweets  of  enjoyment. 
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Of  course  they  entered  ofHce  with  a  tempered  and  even  humiliated 
spirit,  and  with  no  little  ostentation  of  devotion  to  the  popular  will. 

Secondly,  they  Avcre  bound  by  previous  pledges;  during  aloD^  course 
of  opposition  tlicy  had  placed  on  record  sentiments  which  thej  could 
not  belie  without  the  forfeiture  of  all  claim  to  principle  and  character. 

But  the  third  and  best  guarantee  of  their  conduct  was  in  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  Tlie  people  had  been  awakened  to  the  defects  of  their 
institutions ;  they  were  unanimous  and  energetic  in  the  determination 
that  no  pretext,  no  factious  illusion,  should  avert  their  efficient  refor- 
mation. While  this  spirit  lasted,  the  Whigs  could  not  swerve  from  the 
path  of  patriotism  without  endangering  their  official  existence ;  and  it 
was  only  as  popular  excitement  subsided  that  their  own  zeal  in  well- 
doing abated.  That  such  a  change  has  come  over  them  we  will  show 
by  their  acts ;  but  before  we  do  this,  we  shall  advert  to  some  leading 
measures  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  w^hig  government. 

We  pass  over  such  acts  as  had  no  characteristic  feature  about  them, 
and  the  course  of  which  would  have  been  similar  whether  directed  bj 
a  whig  or  tory  administration.  Such  were  the  renewal  of  the  charters 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  East  India  Company.  The  only  thing  we 
shall  remark,  on  the  agreements  concluded  with  these  great  puUic 
bodies,  is  that  ministers  made  an  improvident  bargain  for  the  public ; 
that  they  conceded  advantages  to  these  corporations,  (especially  to  the 
Bank  in  the  legal  tender  clause,)  for  which  they  ought  to  have  obtained 
a  higher  price.  That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  stocks  of  the  two  companies  immediately  after  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed.  As  respects  the  Bank,  too,  the  opportunity 
ought  not  to  have  been  lost  of  placing  the  whole  trade  of  banking  on  a 
better  foundation — of  securing  a  currency  of  unchangeable  value— and 
obtaining  for  the  public  not  only  iho  profit,  but  the  security  of  a  national 
circulation,  issued  under  the  authority  and  guarantee  of  the  state. 

The  settlement  of  the  West-India  question  is  another  great  measure 
of  the  whig  ministers.  We  pass  over  the  ludicrous  part  of  this  busi- 
ness—namely, ministers  first  proposing  to  grant  a /oan  of  fifteen  millions 
to  the  planters,  and  then  suddenly  transmuting  the  loan  into  a  gift  of 
twenty  millions  ;  let  us  attend  to  the  principle  of  this  transaction. 

Had  the  planters  a  fair  claim  to  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves  ?  We  say  decidedly  no.  The  ground  on  which  the  claim 
has  been  most  plausibly  defended  is  the  fact  that  a  vast  property  in  slaves 
had  grown  up,  if  not  under  the  sanction,  at  least  under  the  connivance 
of  acts  of  parliament,  and  that,  as  this  property  was  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  another  act  of  parliament,  the  owners  of  slaves  had  a  just 
claim  to  compensation  against  the  legislature,  though  none  against  the 
slaves  themselves. 

Our  first  reply  to  this  is,  that  though  acts  of  parliament  had  been 
passed  to  regulate  the  slave-trade,  none  had  been  passed  recognising  a 
right  of  property  in  human  beings.  Quite  the  .reverse ;  since  it  is  a 
well-known  maxim  of  the  English  law,  that  the  moment  a  slave  tonchee 
the  British  soil  he  is  frce^  our  laws  repudiating  the  idea  of  a  fnopart^ 
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in  the  person  of  an  individual.  Even  a  ne^ro  enlisting  in  the  Briliali 
anny  thereby  beLomes  free  by  statule,  (10  Geo.  IV.  c  6,  s.  37),  as 
a  Dative  of  England.  Against  the  colonial  legislatures  the  plnnfcrs 
may  have  hnd  a  valid  claim  to  ronipeDEalion  ;  they  may  have  admitted 
a  property  in  slaves,  but  the  statute  and  common  law  of  Englaad 
are  exempt  from  the  opprobrium. 

If  government  wag  right  in  its  treatment  of  the  planters,  it  has  been 
nnjust  towards  other  dosses.  Wc  will  cite  two  cases  in  illustration. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  law  the  great  brewers  acquired  a  valuable 
property  in  public-houses ;  by  an  act  of  parliament  opening  the  beer- 
trade  the  property  was  destroyed  or  depreciated,  and  no  compensation 
was  granted  for  the  injury  sustained.  Prohibiting  the  beer-houses  to 
retail  beer  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  will  inflict  great  injury  on 
their  proprietors.  Yet,  though  these  houses  were  opened  under  the 
express  guarantee  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  property  therein 
may  be  greatly  impaired  by  another  act  of  parliament,  no  compensation 
will  he  given  to  the  onners  for  the  loss  they  have  suffered. 

The  property  in  newspapers  has  become  a  great  properly ;  it  has  been 
created  under,  and  its  value  may  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  stamp  tans.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duties,  but  whatever  this  effect  may  be. 
howevergreatly  newspaperproperty  maybe  depreciated  thereby,  we  will 
Tentnre  to  say  the  owners  would  neither  ask  nor  obtain  indemnification. 

Why  ought  such  different  measuies  of  justice  to  be  dealt  to  the  dif- 
ferent claswu  of  the  community  ?  We  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  aristo- 
cracy still  predominant  in  the  government.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  wero  intercslii'l  in  the  slave  rjucslion  ;  they  were  owners  of 
slaves,  and  80  their  losses  must  be  compensated  !  It  was  not,  therefore, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle,  nor  to  do  an  act  of  impartial  justice, 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  a  caste,  that  a  permanent  encumbrance  haa 
been  entailed  on  the  country  of  upwards  of  £fi00.000  a  year,— a  sum 
equal  to  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  one-tenth  of  all  the  money  levied 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  &igland. 

The  same  selfish  policy,  the  same  devotion  to  aristocratic  intereats, 
maintains  the  discriminating  duties  between  East  and  West  India  pro- 
duce, by  which  the  people  of  England  have  been  taxed  four  milliODB 
annually  for  the  benelit  of  the  trans- Atlantic  planters. 

An  injustice  or  abuse  ought  to  be  abated  without  compensation.  It 
is  contrary  to  law,  as  well  as  reason,  that  a  roan  should  profit  by  bia 
own  wrong-doing.  But  the  Whigs  have  been  constantly  doing  violence 
to  this  principle ;  they  have  not  sought  to  reform,  but  to  Imt/  up  tlie 
fee-simple  of  abuses  at  their  full  value.  They  have  sought  to  change, 
not  lighten  the  burden.  An  overgrown  salary  has  been  commuted  into 
a  superannuation,  and  a  sinecure  into  a  pension.  The  maxim  acted  upon 
is,  that  whoever  has  once  had  the  fingering  of  the  public  money  shall 
for  ever  after  be  maintained  out  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  poor-laws  ;  let  a  man  obtain  a  aettlement,  and  he  thencafbrward 
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claims  support  from  the  parish,  and  let  a  placeman  once  get  into ; 
government  oifice,  and  he  immediately  and  for  ever  sets  up  the  panper' 
claim  of  being  fed  and  clothed  at  the  charge  of  the  communitj.  Somi 
pensions  have  been  granted  on  the  most  objectionable  practice  of  th 
poor-law  administration — namely,  the  allowance  system.  We  hsm 
before  us  a  parliamentary  return  of  persons  who  receive  compensatiai 
allowances  for  the  loss  of  their  offices  until  otherwise  provided  for , 
that  is,  while  out  of  work  they  shall  receive  something  less  than  fuli 
wages.  According  to  this  rule  we  are  now  maintaining  a  msM  of  torj 
cx-placenicn.  Mr.  Goulburn  receives  £2000  a  year;  Mr.  Craker, 
£1500;  Mr.  Planta,  £1000;  Mr.  Courtenay,  £1000;  with  man] 
others.  The  condition  on  which  all  these  pensions  are  received  la  thai 
when  they  hold  otHcos — that  is,  get  into  full  employment —their  pauper 
allowances  shall  cease.  But  why  did  not  the  Poor  Law  Bill  ahoUafa 
state  allowances  as  well  as  parish  allowances  to  the  able-bodied  but 
unemployed  poor.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  that  John  Wilson  Croker  and 
AViiliani  Goulburn  should  have  made  provision  for  the  yiciaaitudea  d 
life  out  of  their  earnings  as  Jem  Styles  and  Matthew  Dawson  ? 

In  their  Judicial  Reforms  the  Whigs  have  gone  on  the  tory  maxim, 
that  the  holders  of  sinecures  in  the  courts  of  law  shall  receiTeyViU 
pecuniary  compensation.  But  we  must  protest  against  its  juatice  ;  we 
can  never  admit  of  '  vested  rights'  in  public  abuses ;  we  can  never  admit 
that  the  holders  of  life  or  reversionar}'  interests  in  abuses  in  church  or 
state  are  entitled  to  their  full  yearly  value  like  the  holders  of  a  copyhold 
or  freehold  estate.  But  this  favoured  class  seem  even  exempt  from  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  property  to  which  other  classes  are  li^Ie.  Sine- 
cures, whether  lay  or  spiritual,  are  no  longer  sacred  in  public  eatima- 
tion — they  are  depreciated  in  value— they  are,  in  fieict,  exposed  to  entire 
confiscation  by  the  progress  of  opinion^  yet  they  still  continue  to  be 
bought  up  by  govenmient  at  their  full  nominal  worth,  in  lieu  of  being 
extinguished  by  a  compromise  or  dividend.  In  this  way  the  great  legal 
sinecures  held  by  lord  Elienborough,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  otbera, 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  the  late  reforms  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
have  ostahlishcd  a  mischievous  precedent.  The  monstrous  sinecurea 
of  £  1 1 ,000  a  year,  held  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  were  purchased  by 
an  equivalent  life-annuity  payable  out  of  bankrupt  estates.  The  purae- 
bearer  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  officers  in  the  court,  weie 
compensated  in  a  similar  manner.  Lord  Brougham  received,  aa  an 
e^iuivalcnt  for  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  sinecure  patronage,  an  addi- 
tion of  one-fourth  part  to  his  retiring  pension,  making  it  £5000^  in 
lieu  of  £4000,  the  highest  sum  paid  to  his  predecessorB. 

Ix)rd  Brungliam  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Poor  Laws,  as  encouraging 
idleness  and  improvidence  ;  but  why  does  he  countenance  the  application 
of  principles  to  liimself  which  he  reprobates  when  applied  to  the  leaa 
instructed  portion  of  society  ?  What  is  his  pension  but  a  compulaoxy 
rate  levied  on  the  community  as  a  provision  for  old  age,  a  large  family, 
or  scarcity  of  employment  ?  These  are,  in  truth,  the  very  pietexti  oo 
which  it  has  been  justified.     By  a  loss  of  patronage  it  ia  aitanmod  Ua 
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lordbhip  has  not  ihe  snme  means  of  providing  for  hU  children,  and  his  pen- 
eion  is  deemed  n  provision  to  fall  back  on  in  old  nfce  or  nbon  unemployed. 
But  surely  this  "  great  Westmorolaai]  pauper"  mi^ht  provide  for  Ihe  casu- 
alties of  life  out  of  his  enormous  income  as  well  as  the  poor  man  out  of  bia 
wretched  pittance.  As  to  absolute  want  of  empluyoicnt  there  does  not 
appear  much  to  apprehend,  as  lord  LyndhnrsI  has  overcome  that  dilE* 
cutty  bj  descending  to  a  chief-justiceship  nfter  bein^  chancellor ;  or 
vhy  not  even  descend  to  practise  ageiia  at  the  bar,  after  the  examplo  of 
chief-justice  Pcmberton.*  At  all  events  there  seems  little  need  of  a 
pension  :  the  practice  of  granting'  pensions  to  e.\ -chancellors  is  one  of 
the  excrescences  of  Ihe  "  Pitt  and  plunder"  system,  and  ought  to  hava 
disappeared  with  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament. 

Bj-the-by  we  might  as  well  remark  here  on  the  enormous  salary 
awarded  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  his  whig  friends,  and  which  his  lord- 
ship, up  to  this  time,  has  condescended  to  receive.  We  do  this  without 
any  personal  ill-will,  for  we  will  readily  admit  no  one  deserves  to  be 
better  paid  than  lord  Broughitm.     But  we  look  to  princijile  and  former 

g'ofesBions.  On  examinntion  before  a  parliamentary  committee  lord 
rougham  remarked  on  the  almost  impossibility  that  some  of  the  tory 
ministers  should  not  have  been  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  lal« 
war,  seeing  it  added  so  enormously  to  their  ol£cial  gains.  Lord  Eldoa 
was  cited  as  an  instance.  Upon  an  average  of  three  years  during  the 
war  his  lordship's  net  income  was  £19,233,  and  in  one  year,  1811,  it 
waB£2-2.737.  (Parhamentary  Paper.  No.  322,  semon  1831.)  Lord 
Stowell  lost  £8000  a  year  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court.  Even  the  king  lost  by  the  peace,  as  he  had  no  longer 
the  plunder  of  the  droits  of  the  crown  and  admiralty  to  supply  his  ex- 
trava^nce.  It  is  inconceivable  men  nonld  art  so  detestable  a  part  with 
their  eyes  open,  as  to  continue  the  miseries  of  war  for  mere  offictM 
spoil ;  yet  as  lord  Brougham  most  justly  observed,  "  human  frailty 
operates  so,  that  without  stating  to  ourselves  the  points  we  are  erring^ 
upon,  our  inUrests  work  upon  us  unknown  to  ourselves." 

Now  is  lord  Brougham  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  his  pre- 
decessor ?  Is  he  not  surrounded  by  the  same  interest- begotten  motivea 
of  action  ?  By  the  establishment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  his  duties  are 
considerably  less  than  former  chancellors ;  yet,  allowing  for  the  changa 
in  the  value  of  money,  his  emoluments  are  greater  than  the  averaga 
emoluments  of  lord  Eldon  during  the  war,  and  he  has  a  retiring  pan- 
sion  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  he  can  see  great  defects  in  a  system 
by  which  lie  so  greatly  profits,  or  be  zealous  io  the  reform  of  abuaea. 
I^Icncc  his  procrastinated,  illusive,  and  abortive  legal  refonps.  Darisg 
the  four  years  of  his  chancellorship  not  more  has  been  effected  tbao 
would  have  been  effected  under  a  tory  or  any  other  administratioa.  The 
defects  in  our  judicial  system,  and  the  chaos  of  abaurditiea  in  the  statute 
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and  common  law  of  the  realm,  continue  unredressed.  Efen  the  Coart 
of  Chancery  is  still  pre-eminent  for  delay,  cost,  and  circaity.  And 
why  not  disintegrate  the  mass  of  incompatible  duties  in  his  lordahip's 
own  office,  by  separating  judicial  from  political  functions,  and  removing 
the  opprobrious  farce  of  appealing  from  lord  Brougham  on  the  bench  lo 
lord  Brougham  on  the  woolsack  ?  A  love  of  patronage,  of  power,  end 
emolument,  are  the  lurking  motives.* 

In  their^Ecclesiastial  Reforms  the  Whigs  have  been  singalarlj  oneuc- 
cessful,  and  the  second  session  of  the  reformed  parliament  has  terminated 
without  any  substantial  improvement  being  effected  either  in  the  Irish 
or  English  branch  of  the  United  Church.  It  would  occnpy  too  mneh 
space  to  exhibit  at  length  the  abortions  in  principle  and  detoU  that  have 
been  propounded,  still  it  is  essential  to  give  the  reader  an  outline  of 
what  has  been  proposed,  as  illustrative  of  the  views  of  ministen  on 
church  reform  and  indicative  of  future  proceedings. 

The  Act  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  37.)  for  regulating  the  temporalitiea  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  the  chief  measure  of  the  first  session.  By  it  the 
number  of  bishops  is  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  twelve,  by  the  union 
of  sees  as  the  present  incumbents  die  off.  After  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbents  also,  the  enormous  revenues  of  some  of  the  sees  are  to  be 
reduced ;  that  of  Armagh  from  its  present  amonnt  of  £14,500  to 
£10,000;  that  of  Derry  from  £12,000  to  £6,000;  and  all  the  other 
sees  which  may  be  worth  more  than  £4000  to  that  sum.  The  exaction 
of  vestry  cess  is  abolished.  So  is  also  that  of  first  fruits,  in  the  stead 
of  which  there  is  to  be  imposed  upon  all  livii^  above  the  actual  yearly 
value  of  £300  an  annual  tax,  varying  in  its  rate  according  to  the  value 
of  the  living.     Lastly,  the  leases  of  bbhops*  lands  are  to  be  converted 


*  Lord  Brougham  has  certainly  no  objection  to  be  lawghid  «#,  and  not  nafre- 
quently  goes  out  of  his  way  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  bill  he  threw  on  the  table  Tor  (He 
reform  of  the  appellate  judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  last  day  bat 
one  of  the  session  could  only  hare  been  meant  aaajoke.  With  the  same  notive 
no  doubt  he  introduced  at  the  middle  of  the  session  his  bills  for  the  preveatioB 
of  pluralities  and  the  non. residence  of  the  clergy.  The  delay  in  briaglag  for- 
ward the  appeal  bill,  his  lordship  excused,  on  the  pretext  of '*  theeztraordiaaij 
pressure  of  business  in  the  Lords.*'  thoogh  it  is  notorioui  they  Mt  seveial 
months  of  the  early  part  of  the  session  with  no  basiness  whatever  before  thran. 

How  the  Chancellor,  who  professes  to  take  the  lead  in  legal  refono,  can 
tolerate,  year  after  year,  the  present  management  of  appeals,  panes  comprehea- 
sion.  The  farce  of  appealing  from  a  judge  in  one  place  to  the  mumt  Jodge  ia 
another  constitutes  only  half  the  absurdity.  Two  noble  lords  sit  and  assist  at 
the  first  hearing  of  an  appeal ;  two  others  sit  and  hear  the  other  side.  Oa  the 
third  day  two  more  noble  lords  who  had  not  been  present  before  come  down  ■-*! 
hear  the  reply.  The  cause  is  then  set  down  for  jadgment,  and  in  the  foatth 
stage  two  noble  lords  assist  at  the  judgment  who  had  not  been  present  eitfMr  at 
**  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  proceedings."  (Lord  Brongkaai's  own 
description,  Aug.  15th.^  One  would  hardly  expect  an  extravagansa  like  this 
to  be  enacted  in  the  highest  court  of  jndicatare  in  the  kingdosB.  Sceleh 
appeals,  too,  are  brought  to  the  Lords ;  the  errors  of  the  Scotch  Judges  aie 
brought  to  be  corrected  by  a  tribunal  which  is  about  as  well  aeqaaiatsd  with  the 
laws  of  Scotland  as  the  laws  of  Japan  ! 


into  perpeiuitie^i,  by  wliirh  it  in  supposed  a  sum  of  £1,300,000  (it  wtu 
originally  calculated  at  tliree  limes  tiiat  aiiiouDl)  will  l»e  realized.  The 
fond  arising  from  theee  proapective  retiucliona  Bnd  Barings — for  mind, 
it  is  all  in  future — ia  to  be  vested  in  commiasioaera,  conBiitiagp  of  aix 
prelates  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief 
JuBtira  of  Ireland,  and  under  their  direction  it  h  t«)  be  Hpplied  to  tbe 
Rugimentation  of  small  benefices,  the  butldiDi;  of  churches  and  ^lebe 
houses,  the  meeting'  of  the  expenses  hitfaerlo  defniyeil  out  of  the 
voslry  cess,  nnd  other  purely  ecclesiastical  ohjecls.  The  fund  so 
created  it  is  calculated  will  ultimately  yield  a  revenue  of  £155,000 
a  year. 

Upon  Iliis  _firsl  measure  of  reform  two  obsorvDtions  may  be  made. 
1.  It  effected  (with  the  exception  of  the  see  of  Derry)  no  immediate 
reduction  in  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  Irish  clergy.  2,  With  the 
exception  of  ihc  vestry  cees,  amounilng  to  about  £35,000  a  year,  not 
a  sing^Ic  farthing  is  saved  lo  the  community ;  nn  enormous  sinecure 
church  esiabiishraent  is  still  left  to  levy  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
from  th«  industry  and  property  of  Ireland.  So  far,  then,  as  the  people 
ara  concerned,  the  reform  is  totally  valueless;  it  saves  notliing  for  the 
poor,  for  education,  nor  for  local  improvements. 

In  lieu  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  a  very  different  proceeding  was 
demanded.  A  crisis  had  happened  in  tbe  affairs  of  Ireland ;  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  natnnil  course  of  events,  the  rlergj-  had  lost  their 
tithes,  and  the  church,  instituted  for  the  benelil  of  the  people,  had 
become  alien  and  useless  to  them.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity 
for  getting  rid  of  the  entire  grievance.  Abolish  tlie  Irish  Church  as 
a  national  establishment ;  share  among  the  clergy  the  remnant  of  pro- 
perty which  events  had  left  to  them;  let  them  have  life  stipends  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  bishops'  and  other  church  lands.  In  lieu  of 
tithe  let  a  land-tax  be  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute,  for 
education,  and  for  the  extinction  of  those  territorial  rights  which  are 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and  wastes  of  Ireland. 

By  such  a  plan  of  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  has 
l)cen  the  principal  source  of  impoverishment  and  civil  strife,  might 
have  been  made  the  great  instrument  for  improving  and  tranquillizing 
the  country. 

Two  other  acts  were  passed  relative  to  the  Irish  Church ;  one  for 
effecting  a  compulsory  composition  for  tithes  payable  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  other  empowering  government  to  make  advances  to  the  anwunt 
of  one  million  to  such  of  the  clei^y  as  had  not  been  able  to  recover 
the  tithes  due  to  them,  to  be  repaid  by  five  annual  instalments.  The 
landlonls  are  now  the  parties  from  whom  the  repayment  of  these  instal- 
ments may  be  demanded,  who  have  of  course  their  remedy  against 
occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  improbable  the  money  advanced  to  the 
Irish  clergy  will  never  be  repaid  except  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  must  leave  this  to  come  to  the 
schemes  introduced  last  session  for  the  extinction  of  tithe. 

First  it  was  resolved,  before  any  final  arrtngement  took  place,  the  law 
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iUelf  should  be  restored,  and  the  right  of  the  clergy  vindicated  by 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithe.  In  the  execution  of  thia  preliminaiy 
essay,  that  noted  person  the  Right  Hon.  £.  G.  Stanley  most  signally 
failed.  After  bringing  into  play  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  genins — 
after  employing  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  collect  the  piga,  poultry, 
cattle,  and  chattels  of  the  peasantry,  the  most  energetic  of  secretaries 
could  only  raise  £12,000,  and  this  after  an  expenditure  of  £609000.^ 
Failing  in  this  project,  the  next  position  assumed  was  that  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  tithes,  the  landlords  had  no  right  to  a  farthing  of 
them.  This  was  lord  Althorp*s  own  explicit,  firm,  imd  decided  declara- 
tion. Mr.  Littleton  followed  with  his  celebrated  resolution  of  the  20th 
of  February,  for  the  conversion  of  tithe  into  a  land-tax,  payable  to 
the  crown  and  redeemable  by  the  landlords,  the  produce  of  snch 
redemption  to  be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

To  this  proposition  the  objections  were  weighty  and  manifold.  First, 
the  policy  of  tying  up  in  ^nortmoin  a  mass  of  real  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  or  government,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of 
history.  Secondly,  the  making  the  clergy  stipendiaries  of  the  state 
would  not  tend  to  elevate  their  office  in  public  estimation,  and  gave  a 
sanction  to  some  of  the  popular  notions  respecting  them.  Lastly,  it 
was  not  likely  many  of  the  Irish  landlords  would  have  money  to  spare 
to  redeem  their  tithes,  poor  as  they  were  known  to  be,  and  burdened 
as  their  estates  mostly  are  with  mortgages  and  settleYnents. 

To  surmount  these  difficulties  the  Great  Agitator  came  forth,  July 
30th,  with  his  famous  proposition  for  at  once  giving  a  bonus  of  40  per 
cent,  to  the  landlords  on  condition  that  they  woidd,  in  place  of  their 
tenantry,  charge  themselves  with  the  payment  of  the  remaining  60  per 
cent,  of  tithe.  The  plan  was  that  the  clergy  should  abate  22}  per  cent. 
of  their  full  due,— namely,  2  J  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  collection, 
and  20  per  cent  for  better  security.  Every  incumbent  therefore  wonU 
receive  771.  10s.  certain  in  lieu  of  £100  nominal  income.  Of  this 
771.  lOs.  the  sum  of  £60  would  be  paid  by.  the  landlord,  and  the 
remainder,  171.  10s.,  be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  that  is,  on 
general  revenue  of  the  empire.     Ultimately,  indeed,  it  was  held  forth 


*  It  was  observed  of  James  II.  that  he  sacrificed  "  his  kingdom  for  m 

The  contempt  is  hardly  less  which  attaches  to  the  condact  of  Mr.  Stanlej  aad 
his  ex -colleagues.  They  not  only  threw  away  office  bat  tiie  prospect  of  oOce ; 
fur  it  is  clear  no  man  can  long  take  part  in  the  councils  of  this  cooDtry  who 
denies  the  legislative  right  to  secularize  church  property  ~- a  priDciple 
consecrated  by  the  example  of  every  European  state.  In  this  the  late  Secieluy 
of  the  Colonics  committed  a  mistake,  and  demonstrated  that  his  powers  of  debate 
exceeded  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stanley  baa  not 
latterly  evinced  much  ^wisdom  ^  he  was  manifestly  becoming  AgpoiUd  Mid  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  unable  to  bear  the  flattering  but  intoxicaling  **  ekmnJ* 
**  laughsy"  and  "  hear  hears"  of  the  honourable  members.  His  late  spscchoi 
Tvere  in  the  worst  style  of  that  flashy  adventurer,  George  Caaaing.  wheae 
brazen  monument  in  Palace-yard,  erected  in  honour  of  iiiCTWsftil  tjrwiiwy. 
casts  ridicule  on  all  posthumous  tributes  to  the  truly  great 
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that  the  difTerence  of  £17  was  to  be  pnid  out  of  whnt  is  called  the 
Perpetuity  Fund,  that  u,  the  fund  already  alluded  [o,  arising'  from  the 
sale  of  bisliaps'  leases  in  perpetuity ;  but  as  thia  fund  is  not  likely  to 
be  realized  during  the  present  generation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
tax-ridden  people  of  England  aad  Scotiand  n'ould  be  saddled  with  the 
payment  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  tithes  of  the  Irish  clergy  ! 

The  plan  we  have  last  indicated  is  that  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejecttd  by  the  Lords  as  too  unfavnurahle  to  the 
Church  ;  but  a  plan  more  favourable  to  the  Church  and  less  favourable 
to  the  people  is  not,  in  onr  opinion,  likely  to  be  again  submitted  for 
their  acceptance. 

That  it  was  favoumble  to  the  clergy  maybe  easily  illustrated.  By 
the  defection  or  hostility  of  the  people  tithe  had  become  extinct  as  a 
propcrtv,  as  much  so  as  if  It  had  been  swallowed  np  by  the  sen  or  an 
earthquake.  Under  such  circumElanccs  were  not  T7J  per  cent,  n  most 
bountiful  equivalent  '.  In  our  opinion  it  was  loo  much.  Few  persona 
would  give  £77  for  £100  tithe  even  in  England,  to  be  saddled  with 
its  insecuritiea  and  the  expenses  of  collection.  Many  landlords  would 
gladly  accept  £77  certain,  indisputBhie,  and  in  perpetuity,  in  place  of 
a  nominal  £|00  of  their  rents.  Whether  the  Irish  clergy  were  entitled 
to  anything  may  be  doubted.  They  had  lost  their  property  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  how  many  other  persons  have  lost  their  incomes 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times  without  receiving  compensation  ?  To 
wit,  those  who  have  been  ruined  or  injured  by  tamperings  with  the 
currency,  tlie  Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Five 
and  Four  per  Cents.  Stock  of  the  National  Debt.  Oorernmcnt  showed 
no  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  these  instances,  though  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  atilhor  of  their  tnisfortunes.  We  repeat,  then,  that  the  tender  to 
the  Irish  clei^  was  most  liberal— more  liberal,  we  are  mre,  tlun  will 
ever  be  again  offered. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  this  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reform  as  it  would 
have  affected  the  community.  It  is  of  importance  to  e-tamine  it  with 
attention,  as  it  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  ulterior  projects  for  the 
extinction  of  tithe  in  England. 

Two-fifths  of  the  tithes  were  to  be  at  once  swamped  in  a  bonut  to 
the  landlords.  This  was  the  most  indefensible  part  of  the  acbeme. 
If  there  were  any  point  on  which  all  men  were  agreed,  it  was  on  the  fact 
thai,  come  what  might,  no  portion  of  the  tithe  ought  to  devolve  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  This  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own 
explicit  and  apparently  unchangeable  declaration.  Next  to  the  dergy 
no  class  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
as  the  landlords.  It  gave  value,  peace,  and  security  to  their  poeseaBionji. 
In  lieu  of  a  bribe  they  ought  to  have  made  a  sacrifice.  But  the  sonrca 
whence  the  bribe  was  to  be  taken  outrages  belief.  It  was  not  to  be 
taken  from  titc  vast  possessions  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  to  be  charged 
on  the  general  revenue  of  the  empire.  Of  the  £40  out  of  every  £100 
to  bo  given  to  the  landlords,  nearly  one  half  wu  in  great  part  to  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  disaenters  of  England  and  preibyterians  of 
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Scotland,  flero  was  ecclesiastical  regeneration  with  a  vongpemnoe !  J 
lieu  of  the  reform  of  tlie  rich  sinecure  church  of  Ireland  openiii 
new  sources  of  public  revenue,  it  would  have  entailed  additional  boudH 
on  the  community.  The  question  of  the  secular  appropriation  of  tt 
surplus  wealth  of  the  church  was  perverted  into  a  question  for  ftppn 
priating  more  money  for  its  maintenance — and  of  which  a  win 
aristocracy,  who  had  with  alacrity  adopted  this  new  scheme  of  paMi 
spoliation,  and  who  are  among^  the  principal  landownen  of  Inliind- 
and  the  rest  of  an  absent  proprietary,  who  had  been  the  chief  caoM 
of  the  miseries  of  the  country — were  to  have  the  sole  benefit  an 
advantage ! 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  measures  of  last  session  —Poor  Law  Bii 
excepted — is  the  Civil  Offices  Pension  Act.  This  act  is  founded  on  ai 
act  passed  during  the  odious  administration  of  lord  Castlereagh.  Ii 
1817  the  call  for  retrenchment  was  loud  and  unceasing^  and  in  orde 
to  silence  the  popular  cry  a  committee  of  the  House  of  ComnKin 
recommended  that  certain  of  the  most  obnoxious  sinecares  ebonld  h 
abolished.  But  as  this  took  away  a  portion  of  the  oorropt  matter  a 
the  disposal  of  the  minister,  it  was  proposed  that  the  crown  should  h 
empowered  to  grant  certain  equivalent  pensions  to  its  adherents  in  liei 
of  the  abolished  sinecures.  Accordingfly  the  57  Geo.  III.  a  67,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  chief  and  subaltern  officers  of  government,  from  du 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  down  to  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance  and  firil 
and  second  secretaries  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  entitled  to  retiria| 
pensions,  varying  from  £3000  to  £1000  per  annum. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  an  odd  mode  of  ecomamical  rslbnn. 
The  sinecures  were  abuses,  and  ought  to  have  been  swept  away  witbool 
placing  another  equivalent  abuse  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  Tin 
principle  assumed  was  that  sinecures  were  the  property  of  oar  hereditsi^ 
legislators  and  their  dependents,  and  as  this  property  was  taken  frsm 
them  they  had  a  right  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way;  that  eithei 
as  sinecurists  or  pensioners  they  were  entitled  to  a  perpetual  maintenanoi 
from  the  public ! 

Upon  this  bill  of  1817 — so  base  in  its  origin  and  so  indefensible  in 
principle — the  Whig  act  of  the  present  session  for  granting  pensions  to 
themselves  is  founded.  The  Act  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  24  pnvidsi 
that  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  cbaa- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  president  of  tha 
India  board,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  may  each  cUn 
£2000  a  year  pension  after  two  years*  service  at  one  or  diflhrent  timss; 
that  the  chief  secretary  of  Ireland  and  secretary  at  war  maycbim 
£1400  a  year  after  five  years*  service,  and  that  joint  secretaries  of  As 
treasury,  vice-president  of  board  of  trade,  under  secretaries  of  sIsIb, 
first  and  second  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  secretaries  of  Indis 
board,  may  each  claim  pensions  from  £1200  to  £1000  lor  tenas  oi 
service,  varying  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Neither  the  public  press  nor  the  radical  members  of  the  House  oi 
Commons  appear  to  have  taken  notice  of  this  extraordfaiary 
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of  a  reform  Dnioietry.  We  shnll,  however,  offer  a  few  observe tionB, 
first  on  the  extrav^ance  of  this  provision,  and,  secondly,  on  iho 
principle  of  pkciDg  such  a  power  of  rewarding  the  high  and  cffideDt 
officers  of  povemment  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 

According  to  the  act,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  after  two  years' 
service,  may  claim  a  pension  of  £2000  for  life,  and  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  a  like  sum  after  the  same  terra  of  sen'ice.  Sup- 
posing now  these  officers  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  they  retire  A-oni 
nffi<:«  after  two  or  three  years  nnd  live  to  the  ago  of  eighty  they  will 
receive,  exclusive  of  Interest,  £80,000  of  the  public  money,  or  £40,000 
for  each  year  of  actual  labour.  A  pretty  reward  this  to  lord  Melbourne 
or  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  for  submitting  for  a  couple  of  years  to  the 
drudgery  of  public  life,  exclusive  of  their  official  salaries  and  patroitsge 
while  in  office,  and  which  we  should  have  thought  ample  remuneration. 

But  why  should  the  power  of  rewarding  public  services  be  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  is  plain  enough  that 
it  is  only  the  favourites  of  the  court  or  of  the  ministers  that  will  receive 
peneions  under  this  act.  No  servant  of  the  people,  however  necessitous, 
will  ever  be  benefited  by  it — only  the  parasites  of  power.  It  is  in 
tact  bribes  for  servilUy,  so  much  additional  influence  to  the  crown, 
and  a  further  provision  for  titled  pauperism,  Lord  Brougham,  however, 
concurred  in  the  mensuro  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  tho 
chief  objection  to  it  entertained  by  earl  Grey  was,  that  "  it  did  QQt 
sufficiently  enable  the  crown  to  reward  public  funclionariea." 

There,  is  another  observation  connected  with  this  extraordinary 
pro\'isiou  of  the  Whigs, —namely,  that  it  holds  out  a  temptation  to 
ministers  to  drsfrl  their  fmploj/menl  without  reasonable  and  adequate 
occBsion.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  chance  of  £2000 
a  year  for  doing  nothing  was  the  cause  of  the  retirement  of  lord  Grey, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  sir  James  Graham;  we  do  not  mean  to  sfty  that  they 
acted  from  the  same  unworthy  motives  that  lord  Brougham  says  the 
paupers  do — that  they  prefer  one-half  or  one-third  wages  in  idleness 
rather  tiian  whole  wages  and  industry;  still,  as  the  same  learned 
personage  remarked,  selGah  motives  do  exert  such  an  unerring  influence 
over  human  conduct,  unknown  even  to  the  parties  themselves,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  they  may  have  influenced  the 
individuals  mentioned.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  last  session 
ministers  were  always  ready  to  withdraw  from  office;  indeed,  having 
made  such  a  comfortable  provision  for  themselves,  and  having  placed 
in  lucrative  appointments  their  relatives  and  dependents,  they  bad 
scarcely  any  motive  longer  to  undergo  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  official 
life,  lliey  had,  as  the  late  premier  recommended  the  bishops  to  do, 
put  their  '  houses  in  order,'  and  were  prepared  for  the  wont.  The 
threat  of  retirement  was  really  the  talisman  by  which  tbey  gorenied  the 
country.  If  the  independent  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons  waa 
likely  to  prove  refractory,  a  ministerial '  strike'  was  held  in  terrorem, 
which  instantly  procured  implicit  obedience. 

Now  to  those  honourable  Members  who  really  consider  the  terricMof 
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lord  Althorp  and  eoUea^es  essential  to  the  gorenunent  of  this  great 
empire — a  necessity  we  confess  we  do  not  ouraelyes  perceive — ^we  would 
vouchsafe  a  word  of  advice.  Why  do  they  not  take  mway  hem.  nuniaten 
all  temptation  to  retirement  ? — why  do  they  not  obtain  the  repeal  of  an 
act  which  holds  out  a  direct  inducement  to  withdraw  from  office,  and 
apply  to  them  the  same  principle  they  are  seeking  to  a|^7  to  the  poor, 
that  those  who  do  not  work  neither  shall  they  eat ^mt  the  public 
expense ! 

As  our  purpose  is  not  to  present  a  detailed  histoiy  of  the  Wh^ 
Ministry  merely  to  illustrate  principles,  we  shall  only  indicate  minor 
delinquencies.  Of  this  sort  was  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £2000  a 
year  to  Mr.  Abercromby.  The  appointment  of  this  gentleman  to  a 
Scotch  sinecure  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  just  on  the  eve 
of  its  abolition,  was  itself  a  mere  job ;  and  then  on  the  reduction  of  the 
court  to  settle  the  honourable  member  on  the  country  for  life  was  an 
indefensible  mode  of  providing  for  a  friend  totally  unworthy  of  a 
reform  government.  Of  the  same  character,  or  worw,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  office  for  Mr.  Macaulay — ^his  father  and  other  relatives 
having  before  been  provided  for—  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year,  and 
an  ample  retiring  pension  after  four  or  five  yean  service,  as  a  meaoi 
of  paying  him  for  half  a  dozen  clever  speeches,  reviews,  and  party 
pamphlets.  Not  less  objectionable  was  the  appointment  of  sir  John 
Byng  to  the  governorship  of  Londonderry — a  sinecure  of  £1200 
a  year.  The  liusso-Dutch  loan  and  the  g^iiarantee  g^ven  to  Otho, 
king  of  Greece,  were  measures  of  questionable  policy,  by  which  a 
serious  burden  and  responsibility  have  been  imposed  on  the  ooontry. 
Then,  one  cannot  forget  their  defence  of  naval  and  military  nnecnies — 
their  opposition  to  a  revision  of  the  pension  list — to  the  abolition  of 
flogging  in  the  army — to  naval  impressment— to  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act — the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers- -and  the  intndnctioB 
of  the  ballot. 

The  measures  on  which  the  Whigs  may  justly  pride  themselves  are  their 
Reform  Bill,  their  economical  reductions  in  the  public  expenditoze, 
their  improvement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Bnrghs,  and  their 
foreign  policy.  They  have  also  instituted  many  salutary  inqniriea  into 
the  ci?il  and  judicial  administration  of  the  country.  But  their  foreiga 
policy,  next  to  the  reform  bill,  is  their  proudest  boast.  They  have 
not  only  preserved  peace— so  essential  to  the  thorough  reform  of  oar 
institutions  and  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty  id>road — ^bat  they 
have  severed  the  country'  from  its  tory  connexions  with  the  continental 
despotisms,  and  united  her  destinies  to  the  free  governments  of  Franoe 
and  the  Peninsula.  The  union  of  the  naval  power  of  Britain  with  the 
military  power  of  France  is  the  guarantee  of  peace,  or,  if  war  should 
come,  of  victory  against  Tyrants ! 
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CHAPTER  a. 

THE  PLOUGH  AND  THE  LOOM. 


TBEREiscibvioualy  a  strong  disposition  in  ministers  anj  the  reform ed  par- 
liament to  eh'ivi  special  fiiyour  to  agricultare.  On  the  opening'  of  the  late 
sesaionhiB.M^josiTt^  made  to  lament"  thccontinunnc^of  distressamoDgst 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land."  All  the  more  important  neosureB 
■ubtequently  iiUroduced,  as  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  husbandry  and  the 
reform  of  the  tithe  and  poor  laws,  appear  to  harv  been  deemed  chiefly 
Taluable  as  nuxics  of  rural  relief.  Now  an  important  question  aSers, — 
is  there  any  thinjr  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  or  its  relatire  im- 
portance as  a  branch  of  national  industry,  that  ftirly  gives  precedency 
to  the  Plouirli  over  the  Loom?  or  is  the  preference  merely  a.  feudal  pre- 
judice, or  Mt'llisli  desire  on  the  part  of  the  territorial  classes  to  forn-atd 
those  pursiiit-s  in  which  they  are  most  deeply  interested  ? 

Aa  to  the  existence  of  agricultural  distress,  that  ia  n  condition  insepa~ 
rable  from  tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  that  there  is  f»neral  and 
unusual  diplress  among  ibe  fanninp:  classes,  we  deny,  and  for  prwf  refer 
to  the  evidence  (nol  Sir  Jrtmp^  Graham'^  Rpporl)  giron  bcfurc  iho 
Agricultural  Committee  of  last  year.  Relative  distress  will  always  sub- 
sist in  agriculture.  Painiing  is  and  always  must  be  a  poor  trade.  The 
inducements  to  invest  capital  in  land  are  such,  that  the  profits  of 
farming  must  always  be  depressed  below  the  profits  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  This  is  not  the  only  cause  of  depression.  In  England, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  land  occupied  are  held  by  tenanls-at-will,  if  a 
fnrmcj's  profits  increase,  his  rent  will  be  proportionately  increased.  So 
that,  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  greater  competition  of  capital  10  hia 
employment,  and  on  the  other  by  the  increasing  exactions  of  his  land- 
lord, it  is  obvious  that  he  can  never  enjoy,  for  a  lengthened  period,  an 
exuberant  stale  of  prosperity. 

From  this  dilenmia  no  protection  can  save  biro.  Were  the  pric«  of 
com,  by  restirictions  on  importation,  artificially  forced  np  to  I20(.  a 
quarter,  his  condition  would  not  be  permanently  bettered.  There  wonld 
still  be  agricultural  distress  for  him.  The  exorbitant  price  of  corn 
would  force  inferior  land  into  cultivation,  tbe  produce  of  which,  owing 
to  the  greater  outlay  in  its  cultivation,  wonld  barely  remnner»te  the 
grower ;  so  that  the  occupier  would  be  atiU  onlj  able  to  obtain  a  buv 
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Bubsistence ;  and  aa  to  those  occupying  the  richer  soils,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  their  wonted  level  by  the  increase  of  rents.* 

The  partial  distress  of  landlords,  though  it  originatss  in  diflhrant 
causes,  seems  as  inevitable  as  that  of  their  tenants.  In  Pnland,  ia 
Russia,  in  Spain,  and  in  every  European  community,  the  landed  intenit 
is  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Every  where  estatee  aie 
encumbered  by  debts,  mortgages,  and  settlements.  This,  however,  is 
not  because  their  revenues  are  small,  but  because  they  are  enonnoosL 
It  is  men  of  moderate,  not  of  large  incomes,  that  live  within  them.  The 
former  are  compelled  to  practice  economy,  to  look  after  their  afidn^ 
and  live  according  to  rule ;  the  latter  are  exempt  from  these  precau- 
tions. George  IV.  had  a  million  a-year  and  was  constantly  in  debt, 
and  many  of  the  great  landholders,  from  similar  improvident  courses,  are 
involved  in  a  like  predicament. 

It  follows  that  the  mere  existence  of  poverty  among  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  general  agprtcnltural 
distress  entitled  to  legislative  relief.  The  landed  interest  has  alwayi 
been  the  favoured  interest  in  this  country;  it  has  been  faroured  by  the 

*  That  landlords  usually  proportion  their  rents  to  the  ability  of  their  teeaatry 
may  be  instanced  in  the  condition  of  larmers  in  the  northern  ponntias.  Hen^ 
owing  to  the  more  frugal  and  laborious  habits  of  farmers,  land  pays  a  hlsihrr 
rent  than  in  the  sou&ern  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  eiamiaalion  of  Mr. 
Blamire,  M.P.  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  is  very  instractlTe  on  those 
points ;  he  is  interrogated  on  the  diet,  &c.  of  farmers  in  Cumberland  and  Wesl- 
luoreland. 

'<  Is  not  their  diet  very  frugal? — Their  diet  is  extremely  simple,  coBsistlaf^ 
in  a  great  part,  of  barley  brtad,  poiatoes,  milky  and  a  snatt  muMtUf  ^f  Sscsa. 

'*  And  they  themselves  have  been  content  to  work  wiUi  their  own  haedsl^* 
Yes. 

"  Does  that  observation  apply  to  men  farming  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
paying  a  large  amount  of  rent? — Men  farming  £400,  or  £S00.  or  £609  a^ycar, 
will  diue  with  their  eervants;  and  on  particular  occasions  wiU  ploogh  or  har^ 
row,  or  do  various  operations  of  husbandry  themselves. 

*'  And  the  landlords,  throughout  the  period  of  the  high  prices,  have  paitakea 
of  the  benefit  of  the  rents  which  these  fimgal  habits  would  enable  their  tmants 
to  pay  ? —  I>s,  they  have* 

"  And  the  great  profit  has  been  to  the  landhrdi,  inasmoch  as  the  teaaat  soUrief 
and  adopting  these  habits  of  frugal  expenditure,  has  been  eni^ded  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  he  could  otherwise  have  afforded  ?— Most  undoabtsdlT, 

**  Do  you  find,  in  fact,  that  in  these  two  counties,  where  yon  say  Ukat  these 
frugal  habits  prevail,  the  rent  of  the  same  quality  of  land  is  higher  than  laoChsr 
counties  ? — A  great  deal  higher ;  lands,  which  in  Camberiaad  let  for  4S^  an 
acre,  iitould  not,  in  many  other  counties  in  England,  let  at  more  than  fiik  or  IfSi 

**  Do  you  ascribe  that  higher  rate  of  rent  very  much  to  the  simple  lives  and 
frugal  habits  of  the  tenants? — To  the  frugal  habits  of  tlie  fimaer  aed  Us 
labour/' — Agricultural  Report ,  sets.  18SS,  p.  806. 


These  hints  may  be  useful  to  landlords  in  thesonth;  If  they  eaa  brine  their 
tenants  to  live  as  they  do  in  the  north,  they  may  sqneeie  from  tliem  anidiU||hsr 
rents ;  and  if,  by  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  they  can  rediiee  laboeien  to 
the  Irish  level,  it  is  possible  they  may  get  them  up  lo  the- war  staodanL  Bat 
tlie  question  occurs  to  whose  benefit  ?  Is  it  not  better  the  fhrmen  and  their 
servants  should  live  comfortably,  than  that  the  landlords^  who  are  mBck 
numerous,  should  live  luxuriantly  ? 
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progreu  of  commercial  and  maDUfacIurJiig  industry,  anil  it  has  been 
favoured  by  a  most  partial  allocation  of  public  burdens,  anil  the  general 
conrse  of  legislation.  After  shortly  elucidating  these  clrcumslancee  in 
the  progress  of  agriculiure,  we  will  proceed  to  show  lliat,  from  changes 
in  society,  the  time  hna  paiised  when  the  landed  interest  ought  to  be 
considered  the  primary  interest  of  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  decay  of  ^culture,  of 
farmers  living  on  their  copital,  and  of  whole  parishes  being' abandoned 
from  the  pressure  of  poor-rates,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  agriculture 
has  been  constantly  extending.  How  otherwise  can  wo  account  for  the 
comparatively  low  prices  of  produce  ?  Pupulalion  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  unle^ii  the  inrrcasc  of  food  hnd  kept  puce  with  the 
increase  of  consumers,  pricca  must  have  been  eiibuoced  by  competition. 
It  may  be  alleged  that  prices  have  been  kept  down  by  importntion  from 
abroad,  but  this  is  refuted  by  facts.  lu  the  last  two  years  the  foreign 
wheat  and  flour  entered  for  home  coREumption  have  been  very  inconsi- 
derable. The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and  Sour  kept  for  consump- 
tion in  Britain,  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1820,  amounted  la 
5,206,321  quarters;  nnd  in  the  ton  years  ending  in  1830,  it  amounted 
to  5,349,927  quarters."  No  great  difference.  Yet  in  the  interval  from 
1820  to  18.11,  population  had  increased  two  millions.  Now  whence 
has  the  food  been  obtained  for  this  vast  addition  to  the  number  of  con- 
sumers ?  Certainly  not  from  Ireland.  The  imports  from  Ireland  during 
the  last  ten  years  do  not  exceed  on  the  average  350,000  quarters  a-year. 
But  an  increase  of  two  millions  of  consumers  requires  an  increase  of  at 
least  two  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  for  their  sustenance,  and  that 
the  supply  has  been  obtained  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  steadiness 
of  prices.  It  may  be  roncluded,  therefore,  that  as  this  supply  has 
neither  been  obtained  from  Ireland  nor  abroad,  it  has  been  obtained  from 
the  increasing  produce  of  our  own  soil. 

General  facts  of  this  nature  entirely  negative  the  idea  of  the  decline 
of  agriculture.  They  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  testimony  of 
individuals;  since  the  last,  when  honestly  given,  can  only  be  founded 
un  a  limited  observanco  and  their  own  peculiar  circum stances.  Even 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  last  year  testified 
to  the  thriving  state  of  husbandry.  In  Norfolk,  Mr,  Wright,  an  exten- 
sive land-agent,  bore  testimony  to  the  progressive  improvement  in 
farming  ;  and  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  the  land  is  as  well  culti- 
vated as  ever,  (p.  06.)  In  Cornwall,  Mr.  Coode  stated  that  sgiicnlture 
had  improved.  In  Lancashire,  Mr.  Reed  said  (p.  179)  the  quantity  of 
arable  land  had  increased  within  the  last  seven  years.  Other  witnesses 
tustified  to  the  same  effect. 

No  doubt  the  profits  of  farming  have  fallen  since  the  war,  but  the 
depression  extends  to  every  other  department  of  industry.  Taken  as  a 
body,  in  no  other  country  do  the  agricultural  classes  enjoy  such  pre- 
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eminent  advantages.  Their  estates  have  been  fertiliied  by  the  wMk 
flowing  from  the  successful  pursuit  of  commerce  and  manufactaree.  Thej 
have  better  turnpike-roads  to  roll  their  carriages  on,  and  canals  to  tnas- 
port  their  produce,  than  can  be  found  any  where  else.  By  the  help  of 
unrivalled  mechanical  inventions,  they  are  enabled  to  bay  tibeir  wearing 
apparel,  their  woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  calicoes,  cheaper  than  fai  aaj 
other  country.  The  possession  of  vast  colonies  bringa  within  thor  reach 
all  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the  earth.  Through  these  and  other  advan- 
tages the  English  aristocracy  has  become  the  richest  and  moat  fitvooiaUy 
circumstanced  in  the  world.  It  is  remarked  of  lord  CKvey  (  UnixserMol 
Magazine,  July,  1760,)  who  had  killed  himself,  that  he  had  £70JfHiO 
a-ycar,  and  was  the  richest  subject  of  the  king.  Many  individnab  at 
present  have  four  or  five  times  that  income.  Foreigners  view  with  asto- 
nishment the  splendid  seats  of  the  nobility,  their  gorgeous  and  crowded 
assemblies,  their  massive  sideboards  of  plate,  splendid  eqaipages,  and 
other  indications  of  territorial  opulence ! 

Mere  wealth,  however,  constitutes  only  a  tithe  of  the  social  and  ptrfi- 
tical  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  landed  interest.  1 .  A  landed  qnalificatioa 
is  the  basis  of  eligibility  to  most  civil  and  legislative  functions.  With- 
out a  qualification  in  land,  no  person  is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of 
parliament,  a  sheriff,  a  justice  of  peace  for  the  county,  or  a  commissioner 
of  land  and  assessed  taxes.  2.  By  the  law  of  entail,  their  property  ii 
protected  from  the  just  demands  of  creditors,  when  that  of  penoni 
engaged  in  trade  would  be  liable.  3.  Their  possessions  are  exempt 
from  the  legacy  and  auction  duties.  4.  A  mass  of  sinecares  in  cbarch 
and  state  are  kept  up  solely  for  their  profit  and  emolument.  5,  In  the 
levy  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  the  imposition  of  tampike-tolls.  special 
favour  is  shown  to  all  interests  connected  with  agriculture.  Laray,  it 
is  now  admitted  by  sir  R.  Peel  and  sir  James  Graham,  that  the  oom- 
laws,  which  levy  a  tax  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  on  the  people,  aie 
kept  up  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  essentia! 
parts  of  the  community. 

The  only  drawbacks  of  the  landed  interest  are  tithes,  poor-rates,  and 
county-rates.  The  unfairness  of  representing  these  as  peculiar  boxdens 
on  land  has  been  so  often  exposed,  that  it  appears  superflaoas  to  advert 
to  them.  For  a  landowner  to  complain  of  tithes,  it  has  been  justly  observed 
he  might  as  well  complain  that  his  neighbour's  field  is  not  his  own,  or 
that  he  is  lord  of  only  900  in  lieu  of  1000  acres.  For  1000  yetm  at 
least  the  tithe-owner  has  been  co-proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  subject  to 
his  claim  the  landlord  has  succeeded  to  his  possessions.  The  lien  of  the 
poor  is  hardly  less  inalienable ;  they  have  always  been  a  chaige  upon 
the  land,  and  justly  so  in  return  for  their  services.  Then,  again,  as  to 
the  county-rates,  the  burden  properly  fisdls  on  the  landownen,  as  it  is 
chiefly  for  their  convenience  and  security  that  the  high  ways,  prisom, 
and  bridges  are  kept  in  repair. 

Leaving  these  matters,  let  us  come  to  the  allocation  of  poblic  bnideni. 
The  progress  of  taxation  is  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the  sdenoe  of 
government ;  it  shows  how  a  class,  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  polififsl 
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power,  will  peirert  that  power  to  ita  otvn  sellieh  purposes,  and  to  the 
neglect  or  ileproseion  of  all  tlic  nua-reprcsoDteti  iatorcEts  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  land-tax  is  a  practicnl  illuMtration  of  this  truth.  This  impost  has 
'  been  statiouary  far  &  tiuudred  and  forty  yeurs,  notwitlietanding  the  vut 
increuae  in  the  value  of  landed  property.  Of  forty-niue  millions  raised 
h}'  taxus  in  the  thirteen  yeara  of  the  rei||;n  of  William  III.  the  land-tax 
furnished  £19,174,000.  Tlie  landowners  of  that  day.  therefore  bore 
tuia-Jiflht  ai  the  wholo  public  revenue,  and  paid  a  direct  lax  to  govern- 
ment, which  was  nominally  one&fth,  and  might  ho  in  reality  one  sixth 
of  tbeir  entire  income. 

As  the  old  valuation  and  rate  of  assessment  of  1692  have  been 
continued  to  the  present,  tho  produce  of  fho  laud-tax  at  this  day, 
including  iho  value  of  ivhat  has  been  rcikenied,  is  tho  same  as  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  namely,  two  millions 
a-year.  But  two  millions  at  the  former  periofl  was  about  one-liflh  of 
tho  land-rents,  whereas  it  is  now  only  one-fifteenth.  It  then  form- 
ed nearly  one-half  the  public  revenue:  H  now  conalitiites  about  the 
twenty-fifth  part.  Hero,  then,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  dtixterity 
with  which  ilie  landoivnoH  have  evaded  their  fair  proportion  of  taxation, 
and  this  without  being  subjected  to  any  countervailing  burdens ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  contributii^  one-fourth  of  their 
incomes  to  the  state,  they  were  subject  then  as  now  to  the  additional 
asMBBment  of  tithes,  poor-rates,  and  county-rales.* 

Let  us  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  continonial  landowner.  More 
the  aubject  is  ini'estifi^aled,  and  more  enviable  and  favoured  will  appear 
the  position  of  the  British  agriculturist ;  less  ground  there  will  appear 
for  perpetuating  the  injustice  of  corn-law8,  and  seeking  relief  from  ex- 
isting' burdens. 

In  France,  thc_/bnci^re,  or  land-tax,  produces  about  one-fourth  part  of 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  country.  The  landowners  of  Austria  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  at  least  one-fourth,  probably  one-third  of  the  entire  mass  of 
national  taxation.  From  the  atatemcnls  of  Mr.  Jacob,  it  appears  that  in 
llunovcr,  Mecklenbei^,  Holsiein,  and  Steswick,  the  land-tax  on  the 
owner's  net  profits  varies  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  including,  however, 
tithes  and  school  and  poor  rales,  which  are  generally  trifling  in  amount. 
In  Prussia,  the  king's  tax  on  i-ent  is  25  per  cent. 

It  thus  ap|>cara  that  in  the  most  improved  and  civilized  countries  of 
the  continent,  a!)out  one-fourth  of  the  whole  public  revenue  is  derived 
frciiu  a  direct  tax  on  land,  while  in  Britain  the  land-tax  supplies  only 
one  t«  cnty-fiftli  part  of  the  revenue.  The  landowners  of  the  continent 
pay  about  one-fourth  of  their  incomes  to  government,  those  of  Britain 
about  one  fifteenth  part. 

It  in  worthy  of  remark,  loo,  that  while  the  land-tax  in  thia  country 
has  been  stationary  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  it  has  been  in  a  state 
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of  progressive  increase  on  the  continent,  the  cadastres,  or  Taluations, 
being  raised  or  altered,  from  time  to  time,  or  superseded  by  new 
ones. 

Having  adverted  to  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  special  iKwar 
extended  to  agriculture,  let  us  next  inquire  whether  there  is  any  g^und 
for  this  preference,  either  in  the  superior  numbers,  industrial  character, 
fiscal  contributions,  or  intelligence  and  moral  power  of  the  agricaltoial 
classes  :  in  a  word,  let  us  ascertain  whether  agriculture  is,  ajs  heretoibre 
considered,  the  primary,  or  only  the  secondary  interest  of  the  empire. 
A  solution  of  these  questions  will  determine  the  soundness  of  the  policy, 
which  has  long  been  predominant  in  the  legislature,  of  rendering  the 
interests  of  the  town  subservient  to  the  country  population. 

First  as  to  numbers.  In  England,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
employed  in  agriculture  is  smaller,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  European 
community.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  of  agriculturists  to  non-agricultn- 
rists  is  as  100  to  31 ;  in  France,  as  100  to  50 ;  in  England,  rather  moxe 
than  as  27  to  1 00.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  gradaallj 
decreasing,  while  the  proportion  employed  in  trades  has  been  increasing. 
A  similar  change  in  the  industrial  character  of  society  is  obBerraUe  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  Rickman,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricol* 
tural  Committee. 
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Mr.  Marshal],  in  his  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire^  has  claMed 
the  counties  of  England  into  the  agricultural,  manu&cturing^,  and  me- 
tropolitan, and  given  the  following  table  of  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the 
population  of  each. 

VIII. — INCREASE    PER   CENT.    OF    POPULATION. 


ENGLAND. 

1801 

to 
1811. 

1811 

to 
1821. 

1821 

to 

1831. 

1700 

to 
1831. 

Agricultural  counties  •  •  •  • 
Manufacturing  counties  •  • 
Metropolitan  counties  •  •  •  • 

C  England    •  •  •  • 

Total  -J  Wales   

(  Scotland    •  •  •  < 

Great  Britain    •• 

n 

164 

15i 
20i 

io» 

22| 
154 

84 
295 
147 

14g 

13 

13 

17i 
16 

16 
12 
13 

154 

117 

87 

14i 

17J 

16J 

144 

From  this  and  the  preceding  table,  we  deriye  two  important  facta: — 
First,  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  mamiftc^ 
tures  far  exceeds  the  number  employed  in  agricultuie,  and,  aecondlj, 
that  the  disproportion  is  rapidly  augmenting.  From  1700  to  IS-ll, 
the  population  of  the  agricultural  counties  increased  only  84  per  eent, 
while  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  counties  increased  295  per 
cent.  Or,  if  we  limit  attention  to  the  more  authentic  censuses  taken 
from  1801  to  1831,  it  is  obvious  how  rapidly  manufacturing  has  been 
gaining  on  agricultural  industry  at  each  decennary  enumeration. 

So  far  then  as  numerical  superiority  is  involved,  the  loom  maj  claim 
decided  precedency  over  the  plough.  This  determines  the  uMist  im- 
portant consideration,  for  it  is  obviously  men  and  not  things  that  ought 
mainly  to  decide  the  course  of  legislation.  But  we  shall  find  tibat 
trades  and  manufactures  have  another  point  of  superiority,  namelj,  in 
their  power  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

There  arc  no  authentic  data  for  determining  the  relative  proportioB 
in  which  the  different  branches  of  industry  add  to  the  national  inooase. 
Mr.  Colqulioun,  with  his  usual  hardihood,  has  atiempted  to  solTe  tills 
question.  He  has  given  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  annually  realised  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  we  give  his  statement  more  as  a  curiosity 
and  the  conjectures  of  a  shrewd  calculator,  than  any  thing  else. 
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Eslimute  of  the  Properly  annaalty  crcateil  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  tl^  year  1812. 

£ 

Agriculture  ID  bU  its  branches  (iDclndiDg  pasture) 217,000,000 

Mines  anil  mine  rain,  including  coala   0,000,000 

Mannfacttirca  in  every  branch   lU.OOO^OOO 

Inland  trade 3l,aOD,oaD 

Forei^  cnmmerco  and  shipping 40,000,000 

CuBBting  trade 2.000,0n» 

Fiiheries   8,000,000 

Chart«rpcl  and  privNtu  banks     3,e0fl,000 

Foreign  iacome  remitted    . ,,..., 5,000,000 

£4)0,000,000 

This  estimnte  is  chiefly  viiluable,  as  Bhewin^  the  relative  productive 
power  of  the  scvtml  brntK^bes  of  nntionul  industry  id  the  opinion  of 
an  ingenidua  writer ;  it  is  not  applicablo  to  c.xiBltng  circumsUincos,  bciiip 
preparetl  when  the  country  wns  involved  in  war  and  paper-money,  and 
when  agriculture  was  of  far  [rrcalur  relative  importance  than  at  present. 
We  have  no  data  for  correcting  the  estimate  up  lo  the  present,  Bat 
the  superior  productive  power  of  maiiufacttires  over  agriculture  may  bo 
readily  inferred  from  the  obvious  facts  of  tlie  [^reaier  number  of  persons 
employed  therein,  and  the  higher  wages  and  profits  realised.  Those 
are  infallible  criteria  for  determining  the  amount  of  wealth  annually 
created  in  the  two  branches  of  national  industry.  Agriculturo  barely 
provides  the  community  with  its  coarECr  food;  all  our  luxuries,  clothing, 
domestic  cimvcnienccs,  tools  and  machinery,  shipping,  navigation, 
and  \  list  cx|)orl3  and  imports  are  the  results  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. They  have  been  the  source  even  of  agricultural  wealth,  aa 
well  as  provided  the  means  for  internal  improvements  and  a  vast  go- 
vernment expenditure. 

The  third  point  of  superiority  we  claim  for  mannfacturing  industry 
is,  that  it  contributes  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  public  revenue  of 
the  country  ;  agriculture  not  only  contributes  less  to  the  mass  of  taxes 
in  propurtiun  to  the  smaller  number  of  persons  connected  therewith, 
but  absolutely  less  as  will  appear  from  a  representation  which  appeared 
in  ilie  Times  newspaper,  April  2,   1834. 

Our  pupulaliun  in  round  numbers  Is  24,300,000,  of  which  one- 
third  or  8,100,000  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  or  1(),200,000,  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

I!y  the  English  scheme  of  taxation,  the  government  taxes  are  for 
liic  muist  part  common,  and  apply  uniformly,  and  are  paid  by  all  classes 
of  the  community.* 

*  I<et  it  not  Ix'  iiircrrod  from  this  that  we  consider  the  general  principles  of 
(axnliun  in  ihia  country  just,  thej^  are  mQDitrously  unjust.  Oitensiblj  taxes 
an  cunaunipiiiin  ;:re  fiur  laics,  since  lliey  apparently  fonn  a  voluntary  ^Dtrlbii> 
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These  taxes  may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  customs  and  excise,  the  gross  produce  of  whiefa^for  the 

year  ending  61b  January,  18SS,  was £S6^11y48f 

8.  The  stamp  duties,  the  gross  produce  of  which^  for  the  same 

period^was 7pll9p8ft 

S.  The  assessed  taxes,  the  gross  produce  of  wluch>  for  the  same 

period,  was 5,933,686 

4.  The  Post-office,  the  gross  produce  of  whicb»  fbr  the  same 

period,  was 9,175,331 

£51,040,351 

And  the  agriculturists  beinfj^  one-third  of  the  population,  the  proportioD 
of  this  sum  of  £51,040,351,  which  they  ought  to  pay  acoording  ft* 
their  numbers,  is  £17,013,450 :  and  now  let  us  see  what  these  meo 
actually  do  pay,  and  then :  — 

1.  It  is  quite  sure  that  of  exciseahle  commodities,  and  those  paying  fhorastnsM' 

duties,  there  is  a  much  greater  proportionate  caasamption  in  town  than ia  the 
country;  and  therefore  if  the  consuroptioaof  these  commodities  by  theagr^ 
culturists  is  put  down  at  three-tenths  instead  of  one-third^  this  will  be  doieg 
them  more  than  justice,  and  three-tenths  of  £96411,483  is.  •    £l0,!n3,44i 

2.  Of  the  stamp  duties  at  least  four-fifths  are  paid  by  the  inhabi- 

tants of  towns,  and  one-fifth  only  by  the  agriculturists,  and 

one-fiflh  of  £7,119,892  is 1^433^073 

5.  Of  the  assessed  taxes  four-fifths  are  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 

towns,  and  one-fifth  only  by  the  agriculturists,  and  one- 
fifth  of  £5,353,686,  is    1,000»7S5 

4.  Of  the  Post-ofRce  revenue  ll-I2ths  are  derived  from  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  Bndl-I2th  only  from  the  agricnlturiats, 
and  l-12th  of  £2,175,201,  is 181,374 

1S,33M1> 

Proportionate  contribution,  as  before  stated •      17,013^4Sd 

DiflTerence    3,418,013 

So  that  the  agriculturists  not  only  contribata  in  a  saudl  degree  to 
the  general  revenue,  but  less  by  £3.418,018  than  they  ought  to  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Yet  mirabik  diciul  these 
men  arc  considered  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  the  dan  fer 
whose  interests,  in  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  a  reformed^Parliament, 
the  interests  of  all  other  classes  should  be  sacrificed. 

Let  us  advert  to  the  fourth  and  last  consideration — the  saperior  in- 


tion  by  each  person  according  to  his  income  or  ezpenditare.  Bat  in  , 
this  mode  of  raising  the  revenues  is  productive  of  great  injnstioe;  far 
levied  on  articles  of  ordinary  use  are  very  uaequal  ia  their  pressara  oa  tha 
several  classes  of  the  community.  Taxes,  for  example,  on  beer,  tea,  or  sagsr, 
(all  with  disproportionate  weight  on  the  industrious  orders.  A  poor  aaa  asca 
as  much  beer  or  tea  as  a  rich  man  ;  but  an  impost  is  manifestly  aafUr  which 
annually  abstracts  the  same  sum  from  sd  iocome  of  £50  as  ham  one  of 
£oO^Q(N). 
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telligence  and  morel  power  of  the  trading'  sad  man u facto riog  popula- 

The  entire  mind  and  eoul  no  less  than  the  industrial  activity  and 
physical  power  of  the  community  are  concentrated  in  the  metropolia 
and  preat  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  here  where  inatiluliuns  of  science, 
of  educatiOD,  and  bMievolence  are  founded  and  maintained.  It  was 
here  eren  where  civil  liberty  had  its  origin,  was  firat  claimed  and 
conqnerod  for  the  entire  nation.  Among  the  scattered  population  of  the 
cooDtry,  th«rc  is  as  little  intelligence  as  combination  for  accomplishing 
objects  of  general  utility.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  like  personal  in- 
dependence— from  the  land-owners  down  to  the  farmer  and  mere  la- 
bourer, it  is  a  gradation  of  comparative  slavery  without  the  freedom 
either  of  thou^^ht  or  action  which  animates  the  manufacturer  and 
operetire.  Hence  it  is  that  all  great  political  movements,  all  great 
social  ameliorations  have  had  their  origin  aod  achievement  in  towns,  not 
in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  commerce  and  manufactures,  not  agricul- 
ture that  have  impelled  nations  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
They  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  freedom,  glory,  and  magnificence 
of  all  great  communities,  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Palmyra,  no  less 
than  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  Netherlands.  Wherever  we  find 
agriculture  the  sole  or  predominant  industry  of  a  state,  there  we  may 
be  well  assured  the  people  are  poor  and  abject  in  spirit — poor  in  all  the 
comforts  and  h|T(uriea  of  living  — women  socially  and  physically  de- 
graded—and the  whole  frame  of  society  debased  by  tyrannv  and 
superstition.  Before  our  eyes,  it  is  so  even  now  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  Without  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  Prance 
would  have  had  no  revolution, — she  would  have  still  groaned  under 
the  double  yoke  of  regal  and  ecclesiastical  bondage.  Without  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  England  would  neither  have  had  re- 
ligious freedom  nor  parliamentary  reform,  but  would  hare  still  been 
ill  the  trammels  of  a  plundering  oligarchy  and  intolerant  church. 

Pursuing  the  contrast  in  its  moral  and  municipal  bearings,  we  are 
led  to  similar  concluBtons.  The  most  degraded  part  of  the  population 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Among  them  it  is  we  find  the  cases  of 
improvidence,  vice,  and  illegitimate  births  most  numerous.  It  is  not 
in  Leeds,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  but  in  the  domain  of  the  squire 
and  parson  that  have  been  found  the  worst  examples  of  parochial  mis- 
government. 

But  enough:  with  such  facts,  moral,  statbtical, and  historical,  doea  it  not 
appear  like  national  infatuation  to  tolerate  the  ostentatious  imbeciUities 
propounded  by  sir  James  Graham  and  sir  R.  Peel  of  the  snperior  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  and  that  the  landed  aristocracy  is  the  most 
ntial  interest  of  the  community,  in  whose  favour  not  only  the  great 
ciple  of  commercial  freedom  should  be  violated,  but  every  roan, 
mn,  and  child  in  the  country  barefacedly  and  openly  robbed ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENTERS 


I. —  UTILITY    OF    AN    ESTABLISHED    CHURCH. 

Actions  which  refer  only  to  individaals,  not  to  societyy  are  usually 
considered  without  tho  palo  of  public  legislation.  The  minor  Iraosac- 
tions  of  individuals  in  trade,  in  the  management  of  their  familiefly  and 
in  mutual  intercourse,  are  not  within  the  animadversion  of  tlie  laar. 
Religion  seems  still  less  within  tho  scope  of  civil  government  than 
morals.  It  has  reference  solely  to  the  individual — to  a  future  state, 
and  the  relations  that  subsist  between  man  and  his  Maker.  It  hai 
little  or  no  reference  to  his  duties  job  a  citizen,  nor  has  it  any  referenoe 
to  the  fundamental  purposes  for  which  government  itself  was  princi- 
pally established — namely,  the  security  of  persons,  property,  and  pnUie 
institutions. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  truths  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  tender  religious  instruction  to  all  its  subiecCs. 
Upon  wlint  foundation  tliis  obligation  rests  has  not  been  stated.  Prima 
facie  it  seems  as  little  the  duty  of  the  state  to  tender  religion  to  the 
people  ns  to  tender  mediciue,  or  a  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they 
may  obtain  a  livelihood. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  that  a  government  should  never  interfere  to  do 
for  the  people  what  the  people  will  voluntarily  do  as  well  for  themselves. 
Before,  therefore,  a  church  establishment  supported  by  public  endow- 
ments can  be  deeme<l  defensible,  it  must  bo  shewn  that  a  benefit  is  con- 
fer rod  on  society  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  Before  any 
portion  of  the  public  resources  can  be  fairly  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  any  order,  it  must  be  shewn  that  the  people  derive  a  benefit  from 
that  order  which  otherwise  they  would  not  receive. 

Now  this  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  estaUisb^ 
ment  of  the  country  seems  to  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  example  of 
the  Dissenters.  The  established  priesthood  confers  no  exclusive  hemefii 
on  the  people.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  voluntary  ministry  religion  has 
thriven  more  than  under  the  auspices  of  a  stipendiary  one.  Nonoon- 
formi.sts  may  claim  pn.'crdcncy  of  tlie  church  in  the  support  of  inatitn- 
tions  for  education,  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence ;  tbey  may 
boast  of  their  private  and  civic  virtue's,  of  their  hahits  of  order,  peace- 
ful iudustry,  and  devtjtion-  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.     On  these 
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points  the  church  can  claim  no  suporiortty,  nor  hanlly  cqiinlfty.  Dom 
it  not  tljen  Tollon  that  its  compulsory  mainleniinco  is  nn  iinjiiBtifiBlib 
waato  of  the  resoiircpi  of  the  commuaity,  and  \\s  coiniexion  with  tlie 
etat«  HB  0  grodl  public  inslitutioo,  an  ovil,  nt.t  &  benefit  ? 

But  a  waste  of  tho  public  reveaue  is  not  the  only  objection.  All 
orders  and  all  eetablishmcnta  that  arc  not  positifoly  beneficial  aro 
positively  Tniechiovous.  Firgt,  because  they  are  a  coj(  to  the  peeple ; 
secondly,  because  they  monopolixe  advantages  at  tho  expanse  of  tba 
rest  of  tocicly;  thirdly,  because  ihey  are  an  obstacle  to  social  iinprDV(>- 
ment.  Wherever  tliero  is  n  body  of  men  enjoying  exciusivo  profit  or 
privilege  there  must  be  an  ini)>i?tlimcnt  to  tho  onward  march  uf  Hociuty  — 
an  Bvereioit  lo  chiinge,  and  this  from  the  very  obvious  molivL',  tliot, 
poaeessing  -.dHivo  their  share  of  social  benefits,  they  are  conscious  Ihey 
may  lose  but  cdnnot  gain  by  innovation.  It  is  thus  that  tho  churcli 
and  ariatocracy  have  been  mostly  in  tho  ranks  of  an ti- reformer*,  and, 
like  islands  in  a  stream,  opposed  to  tho  general  current.  They  felt 
that  any  new  dispoeilton  of  social  power  and  influence,  whether  educa- 
tional, political,  or  ecclesiastical  might  lessen,  but  could  not  aggrandize 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  estabiisbed  church  of  this  rountry, 
ire  find,  first,  it  eotift^rs  no  exclusive  benefit  on  the  people  which  tbey 
would  not  oihorwiso  obtain;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  positive  evil  by 
operating  to  iliu  social  disfranchisement  of  a  lar^  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, tl'i'on  tho  j^eat  and  influential  body  of  Dissenters  i(*  exclu- 
sive privik'^e^  inflict  many  and  grievous  injuries.  Their  cose  may  bo 
briefly  staled. 

I.  They  are  excluded  from  the  parochial  registry,  unless  ihoyoonronn 
to  tho  luiptismal  riten  of  (he  chun:Ii. 

'2.  They  cannot  marry  without  conforming  to  the  church  ceremonial, 
to  which  they  object  as  "  superstitious  and  indelicate." 

3.  They  cannot  bury  their  dead  in  the  parish  churchyard,  except 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 

4.  They  are  excluded  from  the  national  universities;  from  Oxford 
entirely,  and  to  Cambridge  they  are  only  admitted  for  instruction,  but 
not  allowed  to  graduate  without  subscnption  to  the  church  articles. 

.'i.  By  the  lU  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  s.  25,  if  they  hold  any  judicial,  civil,  or 
t'orpunite  oIVk-c,  thoy  are  not  allowed  to  attend  in  their  officiat  costume, 
or  with  the  insiijuia  nf  office,  except  at  a  cburcb  or  chapel  of  the 
establishment. 

Tliese  are  all  practical  grievances,  arising  out  of  the  monopoly  of 
ollice  and  function  vcsteil  in  tho  church  ministry;  they  are  absolute 
|)i>rsecutions  for  conscience  sake,  — penalties  inflicted  for  nonconformity. 
The  two  remaining  gricvences  are  of  a  different  character. 

li.  They  arc  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  chun-li  iruni  which  they  have  withdrawn,  and  from  which  they  derivo 
no  Iwni'fit. 

7.  Tlicir  ruliijion  is  stigmatized  and  degraded  by  the  Btale  preferring 
another  denomination  of  religionists,  Bnt,  by  the  grant  of  endowments; 
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second,  by  the  grant  of  the  exclusiFe  privileges  of  registration^  baptisn, 
burial,  and  marriage;  and  third,  by  giving  the  church  exdusiTelya 
political  representation  in  the  legislature. 

The  church  is  national,  the  universities  are  national^  yet  from  the 
benefits  of  both  the  nation  is  excluded.  If  the  Dissenten  formed  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  community,  their  complaints  might  be  dis- 
regarded, their  hardships  might  be  considered  an  evil  inseparaUe  from 
the  social  state,  which  renders  it  impossible  that  every  man's  natoial 
rights  and  inclinations  can  be  respected ;  but  when  it  is  oonsiderad  that 
they  form  a  majority  of  the  community,  that  they  are  in  fact  the  com- 
munity itself  (for  a  majority  is  the  community),  for  whose  benefit  aD 
laws  and  all  establishments  ought  to  be  framed  and  maintained,  the  case 
is  marvellously  altered ;  and  the  injustice  of  their  position  is  farther 
heightened  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dogmas  of 
their  worship,  in  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived,  nor  in  its  in- 
fluence on  their  characters  as  citizens,  to  place  them  one  iota  on  a 
lower  level  than  churchmen. 

For  the  abatement  of  this  great  social  wrong  there  is  only  one 
remedy,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  disadvantageouslj  1% 
must  be  applied.  The  remedy  to  which  we  allude  is  the  state  ^'*>'^'"g 
to  patronise  any  sect  of  religionists,  any  more  than  any  sect  of  philoso- 
phers. Let  no  man  in  purse,  person,  reputation,  or  civil  privilege, 
suffer  on  account  of  his  spiritual  faith;  it  is,  as  before  remarked, 
a  matter  solely  personal  to  the  individual,  and  of  which  govemment 
ought  to  be  less  cognizant  than  even  of  moral  condact 

For  the  adoption  of  this  change  in  social  polity  the  reasons  are  many 
and  convincing.  First,  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  catas- 
trophe wholly  unavoidable ;  the  churchman  can  never  compete  with  the 
dissenter ;  loaded  with  sinecure  wealth,  like  the  soldier  in  battle  loaded 
with  spoil,  he  must  ultimately  yield  the  field  to  his  more  ardent  and 
enterprising  opponent. 

Secondly,  it  must  strike  all  men,  that  an  expensive  chnrch  establish- 
ment is  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  country  where  experience  demonstrates 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  will  be  amply  prorided  for 
without  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  purpose.  It  is  indeed  alleged 
that  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  kingdom  religious  teachers  wonld 
not  be  found  without  the  aid  of  parish  endowments ;  but  this  seems 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  of  the  ample  provision  made,  on  "  die 
voluntary  principle,''  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scattered  popa- 
lation  of  Wales,  and  in  the  distant  settlements  of  North  America. 

Thirdly,  the  patronage  by  the  state  of  the  episcopalian  form  of  wor- 
ship is  a  real  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  and  effective  g^ovemment  of  the 
country.  No  plan  of  popular  education,  of  municipal  institutions,  wnr  of 
civil  registration,  can  be  well  introduced  and  established  until  all  riasstis 
of  religionists  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  to  office,  lanmr,  and 
immunity. 

lastly,  this  concession  is  demanded  from  govemment  by  the  rapidlj 
increasing  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  dissenten.    Upon  them  points  we 
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}  purpose  herenf^er  to  insert  some  illuBtnitive 


II. — MBA3UKE?    FOR   THE    UELIEP  OF    DIBaEHTERS. 

The  meosurei  inlroduced  by  roiaislora  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  were 
chnracterised  by  illusiveness  nnd  inefficiencv.  First  camo  the  iMurrioffe 
Bill.  Hero  ths  grierance  consisted  in  compelling  the  dissenter  to  be 
tnnrricd  nccnrding  to  the  forms  and  by  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  the  dissenter  to  be  married 
tiiTCording'  to  his  own  fashion,  but  the  buns  were  to  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  pariah  church.  Why  such  bit  by  bit  relief?  Were 
the  Ministers  retnctant  to  take  too  lai^e  n  slice  from  the  surplice  fees? 
7hc  dissenter  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  coming  in 
contact  nt  all  with  the  establiBhcd  priesthood  in  the  celebration  of  what 
fee  considers  a  mere  civil  ceremony;  and  why  could  not  an  indulgence 
be  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  which  has  long  been  en- 
joyed, without  bad  consequence,  by  the  Quakers  and  Jewsi* 

But  if  the  object  was  to  amend  the  marriage  laws,  why  not  do  it  on  a 
genera]  and  comprehensive  principle  ?  They  nre  a  disgrace  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  a  civilized  people.  To  prevent  clandestine  marriages  the 
consent  of  parents  and  a  certain  term  of  residence  are  required,  tmns  are 
to  be  published  or  a  license  obtained  ;  but  all  these  safeg^iards  may  be 
evadtxl  bv  stepping  over  the  border  into  Scotland.  Then  why  not 
have  removed  llie  anomalies  in  the  law  of  divorce,  and  rendered  valid 

•  The  Weslcynn  Mrlhodists  have  deeUneil  lakinE  «")  pari,  as  a  boily,  in  the 
question  of  the  separatiaa  of  church  and  state.  It  is  well  known  this  nameroD* 
sect  rnrins  a  sort  of  trade  union,  Koremed  bj  a  confereoce  of  preachcn,  who 
sit  with  closed  doors,  and  prohibit,  if  possible,  any  public  report  of  Iheir  pn>- 
reedini!^'  At  the  last  meetini;  ofconrereDce  in  London  the  Rev.  Jal>ez  Buntiog 
qiiotpcl  a  tetter  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  C.  Wesley 
nlmerTes,-^"  my  brother  John's  principle  is  first  the  method ists,  then  the  church  ; 
I  say  first  the  church  then  the  methodists."  The  conference's  view,  Mr.  Bimtiag 
said,  was  John's  not  Charles's — first  (he  methodists  and  then  the  church  i  it  was 
not  inethodism  first  and  theo  dissenters. 

I'pon  this  construction  one  n'mark  may  be  afTered.  Ought  not  the  methodists 
to  avi  upon  what  they  conceive  would  have  been  John  Wesley's  opinion  had 
be  now  lived,  rather  than  upon  an  opinion  expressed  when  the  methodists 
stood  in  very  dilferent  relations  to  the  church  ?  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  shrewd  and 
ambitious  man  ;  with  bis  infiint  sect  be  did  not  wish  to  create  unnecessary  ene- 
mies, he  rather  sought  to  increase  his  followers  under  the  proteoling  wing  of 
the  church  than  wantonly  provoke  its  hostility,  Humility  is  the  grest  secret 
by  which  ull  luw  and  contemptible  thinfis  rise  into  importance.  With  the 
position  the  methodists  now  occupy  it  is  impossible  to  divine  Wesley's  course  of 
conduct ;  he  would  have  found  II  difiicult,  we  imagine,  to  reconcile  the  pride, 
wurldliness,  and  ostentation  of  the  church  with  his  own  evangelical  spirit. 

Dr.  Southey,  and  other  episcopalians,  have  long  been  wooing  the  methodists 
to  a  more  intimate  union  with  mother  church,  as  a  sort  of  makt-mrigkt  and 
means  of  giving  them  at  least  oumerical  superiority.  We  wish  them  joy  of  the 
aci|uisitiun.  A  sort  of  nobnppeanessential  to  the  maintenance  of  every  species 
of  usurpation  o>er  human  rights  and  reason. 
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marriagos  celebrated  by  the  Roman  catholic  clergy.  The  last  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  immorality  and  often  of  suffering :  the  vast  body  of 
Irish  in  England  prefer  being  married  by  their  own  priests;  such 
marriages  are  all  invalid,  the  children  bom  of  them  are  bastards,  and 
the  mother  is  not  unfrequontly  left  destitute  with  a  family,  not  havii^ 
any  marital  claim  on  the  father  for  their  maintenance. 

In  their  Marriage  Bill  the  Whigs  acted  on  their  accustomed  maxim 
of  doing  the  least  possible — introducing  a  measure  not  the  best  in  kind 
but  smallest  in  quantity. 

Tlie  Church  Rates*  Bill  was  a  gross  attempt  at  deloaion.  It  was 
framed  on  the  principles  then  predominant  in  the  cabinet — namely,  not 
to  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree  the  possessions  of  the  Church. 
About  £250»000  a  year,  it  was  calculated,  formed  die  dissenters'  share 
of  the  church  rates ;  this  was  to  be  charged  on  the  land-tax — that  is,  on 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country.  That  is,  the  hand  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  one  pocket  to  be  thrust  into  the  other :  what  had  been  a  Tolontaiy 
payment,  assessed  by  the  parishioners  themselves,  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  compulsory  tax,  levied  by  the  state  on  both  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.  How  ingenious!  but  the  people  only  laughed;  so  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  Church  Rate  Bill. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  practical  advantages  Disscmters  can 
derive  from  admission  into  the  Universities  on  the  principles  proposed  by 
the  bill  of  last  session.  They  can  hardly  like  their  children  to  be 
taught  any  more  than  married  by  the  established  clerg^y.  Besides,  the 
government  of  the  colleges  and  the  fellowships,  tatonhips,  and  pro- 
fessorships, will  be  possessed  exclusively  by  members  of  ihe  Church  of 
England.  The  course  of  instruction,  too,  being  in  great  part  rellgioos, 
must  be  repugnant  to  dissenting  tenets.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  at 
Oxfonl,  wlicre  at  one  of  the  colleges  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  eta- 
dents  is  occupied  in  religious  studies.  From  Mr.  Maberly's  pamphlet 
it  appears  that  at  the  college  to  wiiich  he  belonged  the  students  are 
occupied  in  reading  the  gospels  in  Greek,  afterwards  Palsy's  Evidences 
of  Christianity  f  and  the  last  year  of  their  course  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  thirty -nine  articles.  Can  a  dissenter  join  in  then  exeiciies, 
or  if  ho  cannot  how  is  his  time  to  be  occupied?  It  is  dear,  «ylw^iffyy 
will  be  to  him  a  profitless  boon ;  the  only  advantages  it  oflbrs  are  that 
it  will  qualify  him  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
shorten  by  two  years  the  term  of  attendance  at  the  inns  of  conrt  of 
students  educating  for  the  bar :  but  these  can  only  be  facilities  to  a  lew 
of  the  great  body  of  dissenters  desirous  of  an  university  education,  Ai 
to  the  attainment  of  academical  degrees,  even  if  admission  is  allowed, 
that  seems  chimerical  in  the  existing  spirit  and  constitution  of  the 
universities.  A  dissenter  is  more  hated  and  despised  at  college  than  an 
infidel.  lie  may  deserve  degrees,  but  will  tbey  be  conferred  by  the 
governing  authorities?  It  will  be  at  the  universities  as  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  law— where  many  are  called  to  the  bar,  but  few  ckoMem. 

The   entire  constitution  of  the   Universities  is  vicioos.    Iliey  are 
national  foundations,  and  were  originally  intended  for  ■»^*Sw*»i  pur- 
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posee,  but  Iinve  become  vhollj'  unauited  to  the  tiroes.*  Two-thtnU  of 
the  colleger  of  Oxford  were  f[>uDd<id  in  catholic  times,  nhen  men 
believed  in  |)urgat(>rv,  transubstantiation,  the  inrocatioo  of  sainla,  and 
the  efficacy  of  mnsscs  in  procuring  the  repose  of  the  dead.  At  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently,  their  coniititutiou  vae  altered  under  the 
mere  autbotity  of  roj-al  tetters  nud  proclaroatiuns,  and  the  same  power 
which  asBimiiaCed  their  discipline  to  the  reformed  religion  may  be  again 
exerciaed  to  iusiinilate  it  to  the  altered  circumatauces  of  society.  The 
educational  wants  of  the  age  are  scieoca  and  philosophy,  but  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  universities  is  Echolosiic  aud  tlieolt^ical.  It  is  the  learning 
of  the  fourteenth  rather  than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Divinity 
formerly  constituted  almost  the  only  knowledge  aa  the  sole  study  of  all 
classes;  the  Bible  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  a  sealed  volume  to  the 
laity,  and  required  the  interpretation  of  priests  and  professors.  But  ibis 
is  tjl  changed.  The  scriptnres  are  opened  to  all,  and  every  one  assumes 
an  equal  right  to  interpret  their  contents.  Does  not  tliis  shew  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  constitation  of  the  universities?  Education  »t 
these  national  eBtabUshmenU  ought  tu  be  secular,  not  ecclesiastical. 
Divided  as  the  community  is  into  sects,  whoever  seolis  to  establish  tests 
seeks  to  privilege  one  by  the  proscription  and  plunder  of  another.  It  is 
BD  attempt  to  eHtnblish  a  mental  monopoly  more  detestable  in  principle 
than  monopoly  in  commerce.  To  abale  such  grievances  is  only  follow- 
ing up  the  spirit  which  repealc<l  the  test  and  corporation  nets,  and 
relieved  the  cutliolics.  Till  then  lolerntion  will  be  incomplete ;  there 
will  still  be  pains  and  penalties  for  conscience  sake.  But  that  the 
good  cause  will  triumph  ve  buve  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  imbecile 
conceits  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (joulbum,  IngUs,  and  other  remnants  of 
tlie  pig-tail  eeboal. 

Throwing  open  the  Universities  forms  only  a  part  of  the  advantages  to 
which  Dissenters  ought  to  aspire.  The  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester 
are  public  foundations,  intended  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  With 
ample  revenues,  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  established  clergy,and 
replete  with  abuses.  The  education  given  there  is  a  farrago  of  obsolete 
learning  and  nietrical  trifling — and  the  discipline  is  detestable ;  it  is  that 
of  the  quarter-deck  or  cockpit,  in  which  boys  are  brought  up  to  be  alter- 
nately slaveaandtyrants.  In  the  great  schools  and  charitable  foundations 
of  the  metropolis  and  neighbourhood,  in  the  Charter  House,  Cbrist'sHos- 
pitn1,St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  Gresham  Lectures, 
the  clergy  have  a  monopoly  of  their  revenues,  as  wardens,  provoets,  high 
masters,  senior  masters,  ushers,  lecturers,  and  assistants.  Why,  too, 
should  the  masterships  of  grammar-schools,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
l>e  limited  to  graduates  of  the  universities?  They  have  degenerated 
seldom   having   more   than   two  or   three  foundation 

Ik' uaivrrslliea  are  publif  eslablishmeaU  may  be  inrerred  from  the 
jiri'auher  for  eucli  univcriity,  aad  the  profeiuorB  of  difiDil;,  law, 

ilory,  and  bal:iny,  at  both  OKfrird  and  CambridKe,  receive  stipeiul* 

It  uf  llie  IBii-i. 
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acholars ;  and  the  buildings  piously  intended  by  their  fonndert  for  tlw 
gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor  children,  hare  been  perverted  into 
boarding  and  pay-schools  for  the  emolument  of  their  clerical  nuuterii 
usually  the  parasites  or  relatives  of  some  rotten  corporation,  who  timint 
to  bo  trustees  of  the  foundation. 

One  of  the  benefits  we  anticipate  from  the  agitation  of  the  Diaaenteit 
is  the  opening  and  entire  reform  of  the  much-ahoMd  and  long-negiDCtBd 
schools  and  charitable  foundations  of  the  kingdom.     But  to  obtain  this 
or  any  other  practical  advantage,  they  must  urge  their  claima  with  seal 
and  perseverance.     They  must  agitate  openly  and  boldly  ;  it  is  onlj  by 
organizing  a  strong  pressure  from  without  that  any  thing  will  be  carried : 
in  the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  relief  is  sought,  thej  are  not,  as 
matter  of  right,  entitled  to  any  concession ;  therefore  no  conoenioa 
will  be  made  except  on  compulsion.     We  would  BtroDglj  adviae  Che 
Dissenters  to  abandon  their  present  stealthy  mode  of  proceeding ;  they 
really  seem  ashamed  to  put  forward  their  grievances  with  effiact,  Itat  they 
should  be  accused  of  political  agitation,  or  of  allying  themaelTee  with 
political  agitators      False  delicacy  like  this  is  unworthy  of  so  jnat  and 
honest  a  cause.    They  should  connect  themselves  with  all  wholttTO  any 
thing  to  ask  from  the  common  enemy,  regardless  of  misconstmctioiu 
Above  all  they  should  refrain  from  seeking  private  interriewa  with 
ministers ;  they  will  obtain  only  courtesies :  nor  shonld  they  listen  to 
those  who  advise  them  not  to  embarrass  government,  bat  wait  and  see 
what  will  be  done  for  them.     This  soft  and  illusive  coarse  has  besn 
tried,  and  what  was  the  result  ?     What  did  they  gain  by  their  iwentf^ 
three  interviews*  with  the  members  of  government? — the  Cfanich  Rate 
Bill  and  the  Marriage  Bill ! 

Agitate — agitate  boldly;  let  their  grievances,  nomberB,  wealth,  and 
social  importance  be  unceasingly  brought  before  the  pnUic,  and  we  will 
answer  for  the  result. 

Having  said  much  on  the  Universities,  we  shall  condode  the  chapter 
with  shortly  noticing  a  few  of  the  incongruities  in  the  discipline  and 
constitution  of  these  foundations. 

Dissenters,  as  such,  are  not  admitted  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
but  at  Cambridge  they  may  pass  through  their  studies,  though  not 
allowed  to  graduate :  thus  they  may  qualify  for  degress,  but  are  intsr- 
dicted  their  attainment.  At  Oxford  they  are  entirely  excluded,  sub- 
scription to  the  thirty-nine  articles  being  reqnisite  on  entranoei  Aft 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  catholics  are  admitted  and  allowed  to  gm- 
duate ;  yet  this  is  a  strictly  protestant  university,  intended  to 
the  protestant  religion,  and  founded  by  almost  our  first 
sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

England  has  been  more  slow  than  most  continental  nations  in 
lishing  entire  religious  freedom ;  that  is,  the  abolition  of  all 
qualification  for  civil  rights,  whether  political  or  educational.     In  the 


•  Report  of  the  United  Committee  of  Dissealei^,  Blay  9tl^  18S4. 
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Geraum  unireraities  there  nre  no  rel!^ou3  tests  ;  nor  even  in  the  pope's 
uaireraity  at  Bologna.  In  England  ihev  arc  compamtivelv  of  recent 
introduction,  and  reat  on  no  grcnt  outhority;  for  it  is  under  no  higher 
sanction  than  a  royitl  letter  of  Jnines  I.,  dated  1613,  that  the  universi- 
ties Bssome  the  power  to  refuse  degrees  without  subscription.  Prior  to 
that  time  all  the  honours  of  the  universities  were  attainable,  except  in 
theolc^,  without  any  subscription  whatever. 

In  the  reform  of  the  universities  theapirit  that  prevails  there  ou^ht  to 
be  totally  disregarded.  During  the  last  session  they  had  the  monstrous 
injustice  ta  petition  Parlianient  not  only  against  the  admission  of  dissen- 
ters to  degreea,  but  against  the  grant  of  authority  to  nny  otlier  univer- 
sity to  confer  degrees  on  disaentere.  This  was  assuredly  the  climax  of 
clerical  monopoly  and  intolerance. 

But  why  should  the  Dissentcra  stop  at  mere  academic  distinctions,  and 
not  seek  to  participate  in  the  government  and  emoluments  of  these  great 
public  eatablisbmenls.  The  college  endowments  are  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional domains,  intended  by  their  founders  to  be  appropriated  to  national 
education.  They  were  not  inteoded  for  the  benefit  of  a  sect  or  party, 
but  for  the  comriuuity.  A  collation  of  the  practicei  of  the  universities, 
with  their  ancient  charters  and  statutes,  would  sliow  such  deviations  as 
would  furly  warrant  the  confiscation  of  their  revenues.  To  break  in 
on  such  uurwriee  of  abuse,  and  adjust  them  to  the  wants  of  society, 
would  be  an  act  of  justice,  not  spoliation.  The  endonmeots  of  some  of 
the  colleges  were  meant  solely  for  the  pxtr.  Thus  the  statutes  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  declare  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  poor  and 
indigent" — pauperes  el  indigenUs :  whereas  it  is  only  the  wealthy 
scholars  of  the  abused  foundation  of  Eton  that  enjoy  its  advantages. 

But  enough :  university  reform  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  It  is  indeed  contended  by 
some  that  as  the  universities  are  lay  corporations,  the  diseentere  are 
eligible  to  all  their  advantages  under  the  authority  of  that  statute. 


III. — TESt;RE   OF   CHURCH    PROPERTY. 

The  power  of  truth  has  been  singularly  eTinced  in  the  pr<^[TeM  of 
opinion  on  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  first  position  taken 
up  in  favour  of  the  Church  was  that  the  clergy  hold  their  posseisions  by 
the  same  inviolate  right  that  an  individual  holds  his  estate.  This  assump- 
tion was  speedily  disproved.  It  was  negatived  by  the  practice  of  all  the 
continental  stales  and  of  our  own  country  at  the  Reformation ;  it  waa 
negatived  by  the  palpable  fact  that  the  clergy  have  only  a  life  interest 
in  their  benefices,  over  which  they  could  not,  neither  by  will,  sale,  nor 
other  species  of  alienation,  exercise  any  of  those  powers  ordinarily  an- 
nexed to  the  idea  of  property;  and,  lastly,  it  was  negatived  l^  the 
recorded  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament  itself,  which  had  re- 
peatedly interfered  with  the  property  of  the  church  by  passing  acta 
regulating  the  sale,  exchange,  and  mortgage  of  parsonage  housea  and 
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glebe  lands,  and  acts  actually  making  a  new  appropriation  of  the 
incomes  of  incumbents  for  the  benefit  of  curates :  idl  which  would  km 
been  indefensible  had  the  clerg^y  held  their  revenues  ander  the  nme 
immutable  conditions  that  individuals  hold  their  incomes ;  or  had  dwj 
been  considered  other  than  stipendiaries  of  the  state,  with  whose  ofiioe 
and  emoluments,  like  those  of  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  servanta  of  tht 
crown,  the  legislature  had  always  a  right  to  deal  accoxdin^  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  public  service. 

Tlie  second  position  taken  up  was  that  though  the  estates  of  the  choidi 
mi^ht  not  be  held  in  absolute  property  like  those  of  individusls,  yet 
tliore  was  no  example  of  the  property  of  the  church  being  ^li^»mt^  for 
other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Here  again  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  precedent  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  which  the  examples  weire  numeroos  of 
the  [)ossessions  of  spiritual  persons  alienated  to  laymen,  or  appropriated 
to  the  endowment  of  educational  foundations.  But  this  might  be  ob- 
jected to  as  a  period  when  right  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  mete 
arbitrary  violence.  Then  reference  was  made  to  moxe  recent  and 
orderly  periods,  to  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  the  Georges.  Hen 
were  found  examples  of  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  mnsnes  of  pro- 
perty were  sevcrcnl  from  the  church,  and  appropriated  tp  objects  of  as 
entirely  secular  character. 

In  1797,  when  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  about  being  repaired, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  defray  the  expense  by  seques- 
trating the  revenues  of  two  vacant  prebends.  Applying  a  porCkm  of  tbe 
clerical  income  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  thie  church  wai 
clearly  giving  it  a  new  direction,  as  distinct  as  if  applied  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  But  more  recently  an  act  was  obtained  Id 
appropriate  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham  to  the  founding 
of  a  college  for  education.  I;i  both  these  instances  it  may  indeed  be 
urged  that  the  purpose  was  in  some  degree  ecclesiastical.  Well,  then, 
here  is  another  example  in  which  church  property  was  severed  merely 
for  a  commercial  purpose.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  legislature 
was  desirous  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  hemp,  when  an  act  paved 
declaring  that,  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  no  parson,  vicar,  or 
impropriator  should  be  entitled  to  more  than  5b,  for  every  acre  ofkmf 
and  flax  grown  in  England.  This  act  is  made  perpetual  by  1  Geo.  I. 
St.  2,  c.  26,  s.  2,  and  upon  which  it  may  be  observed  that  if  parliament 
could  legally  exempt  hemp  from  tithe,  why  not  com,  or  gprass,  or  bops? 
If  it  could  make  a  new  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  church  estslei 
for  an  object  of  secular  and  national  advantage,  why  not  the  whole? 
This  clearly  establishes  under  the  precedent  of  an  act  of  parlismest 
itself  the  legislative  right  to  appropriate  to  othtr  than  ecdesiistical 
purposes  the  estates  of  the  church. 

The  interested  misrepresentations  of  the  clergy  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  tithe  property.  It  is 
something  or  nothing,  as  the  cultivator  pleases.  It  may  not  only  be 
legally  and  conscientiously  diminished,  but  annihilated;  it  is  not  then 
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eren  a  right,  far  no  right  caa  be  taken  away.  If  1  do  not  ^row  com 
where  a  the  tithe  >  If  I  do  grow  it,  but  do  not  sever  it,  but  let  it  r«t 
on  the  groond,  the  lithe-owner  has  no  redress:  in  short,  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain interest  that  depends  on  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  a  monstr-oua  error  to  consider  tithe  as  a  tenlh  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Burn  says  (3  Ecclesiastical  Law,  377) 
that  "  tithes  of  common  ri^bt  are  only  to  be  paid  for  such  thin^  as  do 
yield  a  yearly  increase  by  the  act  of  God."— '■  I  conceive,"  continnes 
the  same  great  aiathority,  "the  act  of  God  to  mean  the  natural  and 
spontaneoua  produce  of  the  earth,  and  not  the  act  of  man,  arising  from 
artijlcial  cultivation." 

Now  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  corn,  any  more  than  there  is 
a  ship  or  a  cotton  mil]  ;  it  is  a  crentiou  of  human  industry  ;  it  does  nut 
BTOW  as  other  vegetables,  by  the  power  of  God,  but  like  the  tulip  (which 
raley  says  wo  should  norer  have  had  without  the  gardener),  hyacinth, 
the  ranunculns,  and  many  others ;  it  ia  no  where  to  be  found  only  in  a 
state  of  artificial  culture ;  it  ia  therefore  the  product  of  man,  and  no 
more  the  act  of  God  than  a  watch  or  a  mill ;  though  God  gave  the 
materials,  as  he  gave  the  sun  and  air,  it  is  the  labour  of  man  (hat  has 
given  the  value. 

The  tii^  was  ivhen  a  corn-mill  was  cone^iOered  a  predial  litlie,  and 
paid  the  tenth  dish  of  the  com  ground,  but  by  the  case  of  Newla  and 
Chamberlain,  and  afienvards  by  the  case  of  Carlton  and  Brightwell,* 
without  any  legislative  act  the  tithe  of  a  mill  was  changed  from  a  pre< 
dial  tithe,  where  no  expenses  of  working  the  mill  were  allowed,  but 
full  tithe  paid  to  a  personal  lithe  where  all  expenses  of  such  working 
were  allowed :  which  reduced  the  tithe  of  a  corn-mill  to  a  tithe  of  the 
profit.  Why  did  the  House  of  Lords  make  this  distinction  ?  Obviously 
because  the  working  of  a  mill  is  the  effect  of  personal  labour.  Is  do 
then  the  working  of  a  farm  equally  an  effect  of  persooal  labour  and 
extensive  outlay :  and  why,  ifboth  be  the  result  of  labour,  should  not 
both  be  subject  to  deduction  for  expenses  ? 

It  follows  thai,  strictly,  tithe  is  only  a  tenth  of  the  produce  after 
deducting  the  proRt  of  capital  and  wages ;  it  is  what  the  landowners  of 
Devon  and  Kent  contend,  a  tenth  of  the  rent  or  net  profit  of  land  :  a 
distinction  of  great  importance,  and  which  we  trust  our  readers  will 
bear  in  remembrance  on  the  approaching  valuation  and  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Church. 


8  Eccteslnstical  Law,  p.  4SG,  a 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WORKING  OF  THE  EXCISE  LAWS. 


It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  during^  the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  yean  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  active  talent  and  intelligence  of  the  goreni- 
nient  has  been  directed,  not  to  objects  of  national  improvement,  but  to  pick- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  people,  to  the  watching  with  the  vigilance  of  aTurkiah 
pacha  their  growing  riches,  and  then  carrying  off  with  tetnoneleai 
gripe  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  skill,  to  be  wasted  in  exhamttiny  wan 
regal  pomp,  and  aristocratic  profusion.     The  genius  of  the  people  haa 
been  commercial ;  the  policy  of  their  rulers  anti-commercial.     TVadca' 
unions  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  interfering  with  the  fiee 
dom  of  industry  ;  but  the  annoyances  from  this  source  are  ^^fgnififant 
when  contrasted  with  the  vexatious  impediments  resultin^fiem  the 
unceasing  inquisitions  of  our  fiscal  administration. 

For  proof  of  this  we  shall  only  refer  to  one  departmenta  that  of 
the  Excise;  — a  term  giving  rise  to  similar  imaginings  oif  jodidal 
tyranny  as  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  or  Holy  Inqolsitiony  and  which  m 
no  less  repugnant  to  sound  principles  of  finance  than  of  ^"ftw^mei****' 
legislation.  The  laws  therein  are  for  the  most  part  anintelliffiUe  and 
subjecting  the  individuals  obnoxious  to  them  to  harassing  domiciliaiT 
visits  and  spiteful  persecutions.  They  are  also  mischievooa  by  inter- 
fering with  the  conduct  of  business,  and  thereby  imposing  rastnint 
on  skill;  enterprise,  and  improvement.  As  a  tax  the  excise  is  generally 
unequal,  being  levied  on  commodities  used  by  the  bulk  of  the  peinle 
but  on  which  the  rich  spend  little  or  nothing.  To  get  rid  of  it  altombsr 
is  perhaps  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  but  we  shall  select  a  lew  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  system,  in  which  impravement 
would  not  be  difficult,  and  which  would  involve  no  great  sacrifiea  of 
revenue, — certainly  not  more  than  has  been  squandered  in  indemniMiiK 
the  West  Indian  planters,  and  clearing  out  judicial  noisanoes  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

1.  Paper. — The  duty  on  paper  varies  from  50  to  150  per  eant. 
on  the  different  kinds  of  paper.  Except  the  very  coarsest  wnpniK 
paper  all  paper  is  subject  to  a  first-class  duty;  and  even  wrappimr  paper 
to  be  charged  at  the  lowest  rate,  must  be  manufactured  wholly  of  tamd 
ropesj  a  regulation  which  causes  the  refuse  of  the  finer  puier  to  be 
wasted.  The  duty  is  a  tax  on  science,  on  the  diffiifioti  pf  edncaticMi 
and  useful  information.     But  the  tax  forms  a  small  part  of  the  expense 
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to  which  the  pulilic  is  put  in  onier  to  repay  the  mauufacturer  for  the 
Imable  aod  aniiaytiiice  to  which  he  is  subject  in  cnrrvin^oD  hia  business. 
There  are  aixUen  acla  of  parliament  regulating  his  trade,  commencing 
with  the  10  Ann,  c.  19,  and  ending  with  6  Goo.  IV.  c.  III.  By  one 
of  these  he  is  required  to  taLe  out  a  license,  nnd  to  enter  his  presses  and 
enginea,  vata  and  chests,  at  the  Excise  Oflice,  He  must  only  mrry 
on  his  bucioese  in  certain  places,  and  a  maker  of  paper  must  not  be  a 
maker  of  pastehvard.  He  must  letter  each  room  of  his  manufactory; 
he  tnuat  fold  his  pnper  in  quires,  reams,  and  bundles,  and  tie  it  up  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  statute :  he  must  give  twenty -four  or  forty-ei^ht  houra' 
notice  of  weighing,  and  after  weig-hiug  paper  must  not  be  remuved  in 
loM  than  twenty-four  hours.  Errors  in  weighing'  to  the  extent  of  five 
per  cent,  aubject  paper  to  forfeiture.  The  penalties  vary  from  £20  to 
£500.  An  excise  label  muat  be  pasted  on  each  ream  or  parcel ;  and  if 
tbe  maker  do  not  account  for  every  label  received  he  ia  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £200  for  each.  A  master  will  sonietimea  send  for  500  labels 
at  once  to  the  excise,  and  should  any  person  get  into  the  milt  and  atettl 
or  destroy  them  the  penalties  would  amount  to  £100,000. 

2.  Glass. — The  direct  duty  on  glass  varies  from  £100  to  £200  per 
cent.  Little  more  than  half  the  gross  duty  levied  ia  brought  into  the 
exchequer  ;  the  remained  being  either  relui-ned  or  lost  in  the  collection. 
On  flint  glass  tfa«  officers  may  charge  the  duty  either  at  3d.  per  pound 
in  the  pot  or  Sd.  out.  It  is  thought  more  advantngeoua  to  the  revenue 
to  exact  the  duty  in  the  pot;  and  the  tax  is  by  this  means  virtually 
laiaed  to  7<t.,  whilst  the  manufacturer  who  makes  tbe  Gne  glass  from 
the  middle,  and  the  coarser  from  the  bottom  and  top,  is  compelled, 
whether  he  requires  it  or  not,  to  manufacture  the  whole  from  having 
paid  the  duty,  whcrceui  he  would  often  remelt  the  coarser  parts. 

This  ia  only  one  vexation  of  the  manuiacturer.  The  laws  regulating 
his  trade  are  scattered  through  twenty-nine  acts  of  parliament.  He 
must  take  out  an  annual  license,  and  enter  at  the  excise  all  his  work- 
shop, furnaces,  pots,  pot  chambers,  annealing  arches,  &c.  He  muat 
provide  locks,  fastenings,  trays,  windlasses,  scales,  and  weights,  as 
approved  by  the  officer,  and  keep  them  in  repair.  Before  fitting  any 
pot  he  must  give  twelve  hours'  notice,  with  an  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  materials  and  species  of  glass  intended  to  he  made.  Officers  ma; 
enter  nt  any  hour,  guage,  mark,  and  number  the  pots :  counterfeiting 
or  altering  marks  penalty  £fl00.  OiRcer  may  forbid  fires  to  be  stirred, 
or  smoke  raised,  lest  be  be  annoyed  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty,  on  pain 
of  £100.  Refusing  to  assist  officer,  penalty  £100.  Removing  flint- 
glass  before  weighing,  or  any  way  attempting  to  evade  the  duty,  sub- 
jects to  a  penalty  of  £500.  The  structure  of  the  annealing  arches,  the 
number  of  entrances,  and  the  different  processes  and  stages  of  manu- 
facture are  all  prescribed  under  heavy  penalties.  Exclusive  of  forfeitures 
there  are  fifty-eight  penalties,  amounting  in  the  ^i^regate  to  £9740. 
So  tied  down  and  watched,  the  manufacturer  neither  at(«mplA  improvft- 
ment  nor  experiment  in  his  business. 

3.  So.ip. — The  manufacture  of  soup  is  peculiarly  a  chemical  process, 
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but  notwithstanding  the  discoveries  in  chemical  science^  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  making  of  soap  during  the  present  centnrj. 
The  number  and  complexity  of  the  excise  regulations  render  deriatioiis 
from  the  established  routine  almost  impossible.  There  are  twenty-nine 
acts  of  parlinment  rcg^ulating  the  manufacture,  beg^inning  with  10  Ann, 
c.  19,  and  ending  with  3  Will.  IV.  c.  16. 

A  soap-maker  must  occupy  a  tenement  assessed  to  the  parish  rates. 
If  he  alter  any  boiling-house,  warehouse,  room,  or  other  place,  or 
use  any  copper,  vat,  or  other  vessel,  without  giving  notice,  he  is  liaUe 
to  penalty.  All  materials  and  utensils  for  soap-making  found  in  an 
unentered  place  become  forfeited.  He  must  provide  oovers,  locks,  las- 
tenings,  and  keys,  as  approved  by  the  excise,  and  opening  any  copper, 
furnace,  or  ash-hole  door,  without  twelve  hours'  notice,  or  if  in  the 
country  twenty-four  hours',  subjects  to  penalty.  Officers  may  break  up 
the  ground,  or  remove  any  wall  or  partition  to  search  for  a  private  pipe. 
If  any  hole  be  found  for  privately  conveying  away  soap  the  fine  is  £.000. 
Notices  must  be  given  of  cleaning  and  beginning  to  work  ;  &iling  to 
begin  at  the  time  mentioned  notices  must  be  renewed.  The  form  of  soap- 
frandcs,  the  depth  of  soap  therein,  and  the  time  to  elapse  before  it  is 
divided  into  cakes  or  bars,  are  all  minutely  prescribed  by  statute. 
Hard  soap  must  be  sold  in  bars  or  cakes,  or  ball  soap,  and  the  scraps 
and  parings,  immediately  after  it  is  divided,  must  be  put  into  the  boiler 
in  presence  of  an  oificcr  on  pain  of  £100.  Removing  soap  without 
notice  is  finable ;  or,  if  the  quantity  exceed  twenty-eight  pounds,  without 
inscribing  the  word  "  soap^*  in  letters  two  inches  long  on  the  package, 
and  three  inches  long  on  the  carriage.  Dealers  are  liable  to  sundry 
penalties,  and  any  portion,  not  being  an  entered  soap-maker,  having 
barilla,  kelp,  or  other  materials  in  possession,  they  may  be  seized. 

4.  M  A  LT.  — The  act  by  which  the  forty  statutes  regulating  the  malt-trade 
were  consolidated  imposed  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  six  penalties, 
amounting  altogether  to  £  1 3 ,500.  The  number  and  complexity  of  these 
provisions  were  such  that  neither  excisemen  nor  maltsters  could  proceed  in 
their  business  till  they  had  been  explained  and  amended  by  orders  issued 
from  the  Treasury.  By  a  subsequent  act  some  of  the  penalties  are  re- 
pealed, leaving  however  the  manufacture  of  malt  sufficiently  restricted  by 
precautions  as  to  the  structure  of  cisterns  and  couch- frames,  notice  of 
wetting — keeping  of  grain  in  steep — the  number  of  floors,  &c. 

An  officer  may  enter  a  maltster's  premises  at  any  hour,  by  night  or 
day.  If  oificer  suspect  corn  to  have  been  condensed  in  the  couch  or 
cistern,  by  treading  or  otherwise,  he  may  have  it  turned  out ;  if ,  on 
laying  the  corn  level  again  in  the  cistern  or  couch,  an  increase  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  found,  the  maltster  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £100.  A 
like  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  maltster  if  he  refuse  to  assist  the  officer 
in  making  the  trial  of  his  own  honesty! 

5.  British  Spirits. — ^The  importance  of  these  to  the  revenue  affixrda 
at  least  some  extenuation  of  the  severity  of  the  excise-regulations.  Bot 
really  the  act  on  the  distilleries  seems  the  acme  of  fiscal  refinement  and 
policy.     It  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  sections;  the  number  of  pa- 
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naltlei  indicted  ii  eighty-Dine,  varying  iu  amount  froni  £100  to  £200. 
It  is  quite  imposaible  h>  gii'c  oven  on  outline  of  this  masterpiece  of  excise 
genius,  and  we  must  refer  to  The  Book  of  Penalties  for  particulars. 

In  extenuation  of  the  number  and  severity  of  the  cxrise-lawe  it  is 
ni^d  that  they  are  iuit  strictly  enforced :  like  capital  punishments, 
they  are  only  held  up  in  lerrorem.  But  this  is  an  aggravation  of  their 
iniquity.  Laws  to  be  enforced  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  individuals, 
are  equivalent  to  no  laws  at  aJt — it  is  living  under  a  mere  despotism. 
Whether  or  not  the  excise  penalties  are  inflicted  depends  on  the  whim, 
temper,  or  spite  of  the  revenue  officers,  or  perhaps  an  unfriendly  neigh- 
bour. They  are  snares  and  scorpions  to  an  honest  man,  whilst  rogues 
escape  them  by  cunning  and  bribery. 

For  examples  of  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  administration  of  the 
Excise  Laws,  see  the  case^  collected  under  that  head  in  the  last  edition 
of  7'Ae  Black  Book,  page  321. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


POOR  LAWS'  AMENDMENT  ACT. 


TiiR  Poor  Law  CommissioDors  have  not  treated  the  public  fairly  in  their 
Reports.  They  have  given  a  partial,  and,  in  many  instances,  an  exag- 
gerateil  representation  of  the  working  of  the  poor  laws ;  tbey  have 
pointed  out  their  evils,  but  not  described  their  coantenrailing  adrantages. 
Instead  of  mainly  confining  their  exposition  to  a  few  agricoltnral 
parishes,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  parsons  and  squirearciijp 
why  did  they  not  advert  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  great  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c,  where  they  would 
have  found  fine  examples  of  administering  the  national  charity  with 
economy  and  intelligence,  realizing  all  the  benefits  that  the  admiran  of 
a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of  indigence  could  desire  ? 

Secondly,  why  did  not  they  advert  to  the  decline  of  panperism  doring 
the  ten  years  from  1820  (the  period  of  improvement  under  Stniges 
Bourne's'  Acts)  to  1 830  ?  It  is  a  fact  that,  during  the  period  mentioned. 
the  poor-rates  have  not  increased  in  so  fast  a  ratio  as  the  population ; 
that  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  of  panperism ;  and  in  tlie  period 
prior  to  1820,  the  increase  was  occasioned,  in  a  much  greater  degiee^ 
by  the  increase  of  law  charges  than  an  additional  expenditure  on  the 
poor.  In  some  of  the  principal  parishes  there  have  been  great  and  sa^ 
cessful  efforts  made  to  effect  a  diminution  in  the  poor  expenditure ;  it 
has  been  so  in  the  principal  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  Loeds, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places. 

Thirdly,  why  did  not  the  Commissioners  bring  down  the  hiitoiy  of 
the  poor  and  the  poor  laws  to  the  present  time,  instead  of  stopping  at 
the  reign  of  Elizabetli  ?  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  found  thil 
all  their  more  important  suggestions  have  been  already  tried;  tfaatCha 
project  for  incorporating  parishes  has  been  tried;  that  for  refosiog 
relief  to  able-bodied  poor,  except  in  a  workhouse ;  and  for  ■^htfhiiy 
wages  for  advances  previously  made  to  paupers  out  of  the  rates.  Men- 
tion may  be  found  of  all  these  plans,  and  their  failure  or  abaadonmant, 
in  Eden*8  IILiory  of  the  Poor  and  Wade's  HUtory  of  the  Mkkttg  ami 
Working  Classes.  But  a  notice  of  them  might  have  weakened  their 
case,  and  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  any  schemes  fonndUd 
upon  them. 
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In  the  reports  of  the  CammUsioiiera  there  is  a  Biag;ukr  want  of  com- 
preheasiveness  of  view — a  disregiud  of  general  principles — and  an  ab- 
sence of  correct  iDJbrnmtion  nn  the  rhrtmt-ter  and  cuiulitiin  of  the 
labouring  classca.  Their  plans  of  ameodment  are  fimiiclwl  chiefly  oa 
enperimenta  made  in  the  pariahes  of  Southwell.  Coukhatn,  Bingham, 
and  Swallowfield. 

These  are  their  palEern  pariBJies,  according  to  wliicii  all  other  pnriahea 
ought  to  conform  in  ihoir  parochial  administration.  But  with  wl.st 
propriety  can  these  places  be  adduced  as  examples  for  llie  entire  king- 
dom ?  Their  population  is  diininmive;  ibey  are  entirely  i^rieuitural; 
and  have  been  in  tlie  hands  of  zealous  individuala,  who  by  great  personal 
sacrifices,  and  enforcing  a  strict  system  of  parochial  relief,  succeeded  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  pauperism,  most  probably  at  the  expense  of  the 
adjoining  districts.  But  are  such  insulated  and  peculiar  examples  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  extensiou  of  similar  principles  of  management  to 
the  entire  country?  Certainly  not.  With  as  much  reason  Mr.  Owen 
might  seek  to  eslablieh  his  co-operative  parallelograms  throughout  Eng- 
land, from  the  success  of  his  individual  experiment  at  New  Lanark. 
Of  the  disregard  of  general  principles  by  the  Commissioners,  and  of  their 
reckless  determination  to  make  out  a  case,  the  pattern  parishes  afford  an 
illustration.  I'be  system  pursued  in  these  parishes  was  that  of  non- 
relief,  except  in  the  uorkheiise.  The  effect  of  this  no  doubt  was,  in 
part,  as  intended  to  b«,  to  compel  the  able  bodied  to  accept  work  on  any 
terms,  and  in  any  sort  of  employment,  rather  than  forego  personal  free- 
dom in  a  poor-house.  But  strange  to  say,  this  forced  increase  of  com- 
petition for  work  had,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  represenlations, 
the  effect  of  raising  its  price  I  Ad  effect  so  piiradoxical,  so  contrary  to 
the  best  established  principles  of  economical  science,  evinces  a  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  anti-pauper  system,  that  reminds  us  of  those  nostrums  of 
sovereign  elUcacy  which  cure  the  most  opposite  disorders.* 

It  seems  not  less  contrary  to  general  principles  to  anticipate,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  reduction  of  parish  expenditure  by  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act.  The  poor-laws  are  administered  by  the  rate-payers, 
who  are  locally  and  personally  acipiaintcd  with  the  state  of  their  parishes, 
and  directly  interested  in  checking  cbuses  and  a  lavish  expenditure. 

'  The  Poor-Law  Coinmission  originated  with,  and  was  fiirnied  by  the  late  lord 
chatierllor.  His  lordgliip,  nbiiut  twenlj  years  ago,  gulped  donn  some  raw  and 
abvtravt  doi.'mas  oa  tbe  (i-ndency  of  a  (unipulsory  rale  for  the  letitt  of  llie  [Hiur, 
and  Ihe  c<i mm isa loners  wrre  »el  lu  work  to  establish  by  cvidcnCL-  these  uld 
'  foreRoiie  coni'liisions."     Tliey  did  Iheir  biddinp:  ceilaiDly  ;  for  the  zeal  with 

ceeded  by 'that  with  nhiih  the  Hgom»  of  power  in  Italy  Glted  llie  famnus  grtnt 
bag  Bg^iinnl  Iht:  unfortunate  qiieen  Cncoline.  If  we  are  not  sadly  deceived, 
some  ul'  tlii!Di  have  drawn  the  luni;  boiv  niost  egregiously.     For  example,  in  the 

cannot  help  thinking  ihul  the  reprreentalinns  at  pp.  810,  296,  nod  SD3,  are 
so  coloured  and  eiaggerated  as  to  be  as  remote  from  tbe  plain  facts  of  ths  case 
as  iruih  fioiQ  falseliood.  Wc  have  no  penchant  for  paupers,  either  parish  or 
slBle,  bul  «  e  uiuril  protest  against  Gghling  any  eDemy  with  unfair  weapons. 
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Will  the  Central  Board  sitting  in  London,  or  the  Aitistent  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  occasional  visitations,  act  under  greater  motirea  to 
to  economy,  or  bring  greater  local  and  practical  information  to  their 
task ;  and  if  they  do  not,  what  benefits  are  we  to  anticipate  from  their 
parochial  superintendence  ?  It  strikes  us  that,  afttr  a  timt^  (for  we 
will  give  credit  for  demonstrations  of  zeal  at  the  beg:inning,)  tho  super- 
intendence exercised  by  them  over  paupers  will  be  like  that  exercised  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  right  of  his  office,  over  public  charities,  or  of  the 
bishops  over  some  of  our  collegiate  foundations ;  it  will  exist  in  name, 
but  have  no  practical  or  executive  efficiency. 

Both  the  Commissioners  and  the  late  Ministers  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  confounding  the  present  state  of  society  with  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Althorp,  during  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  repeatedly  declared  that  the  main  object  of  the  Poor-Law 
Bill  was  to  bring  back  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  to  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  their  first  institution.  Now  the  two  great  objects  em- 
braced by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  are  to  relieve  the  impotent,  and  to  set  to 
work  tho  able-bodied.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  was  chiefly  an  act  lor  the 
enforcement  of  industry ^  intended  to  meet  the  mass  of  vagrancy  that 
grew  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  transition  from 
slave  to  free  labour.  But  mark  the  difiference  of  the  two  periods.  Snch 
a  monstrous  anomaly  as  an  able-bodied  man  willing  to  labour,  but 
unable  to  get  employment,  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  lord  Burleigh ; 
the  great  difficulty  then  was  to  overcome  the  propensity  to  idleness  and 
vagabondage,  not  to  find  remunerative  labour.  At  present  the  case  is 
reversed ;  there  is  no  lack  of  industry  in  the  country,  but  of  profitable 
employment.  Yet  the  framcrs  of  the  Poor  Act  have  overlooked  this 
fundamental  distinction.  They  have  prescribed  a  remedy  more  appiiea* 
ble  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  of  William  the  Fourth.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  main  source  of  pauperism  now  as  then  is  idleness,  and 
as  a  corrective  of  this,  have  propounded  their  g^rand  panacea  for  sub- 
jecting all  the  able-bodied  poor  to  the  ordeal  of  a  workhouse. 

Here  we  think  they  have  committed  a  grievous  error.  There  is,  we 
apprehend,  a  permanent  redundancy  of  labour ;  there  are  more  peopk 
than  can  be  employed  on  the  terms  they  have  been  accustomed  to  ba 
employed,  and  to  compel  them,  by  any  legislative  machinery,  to  be  enn 
ployed  on  lower  terms,  we  hold  to  be  highly  impolitic — impolitic  as  not 
tending  to  the  improvement,  but  the  moral  and  physical  degradation  of 
the  community. 

That  there  is  a  redundancy  of  labour,  the  low  wages  which  have 
been  long  paid  in  some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  an  conclusive  proof. 
For  this  evil  tho  workhouse  project  is  no  remedy.  It  opens  no  now 
source  of  employment,  it  only  provides  a  sort  ef  firklewell  punishment 
for  an  offence  which  is  not  the  predominant  vice  of  the  age. 

We  have  not  yet  brought  before  the  reader  our  main  objection  to  this 
new-fangled  scheme.  A  great  deal  has  been  urged  on  the  irrvnonit&lf 
powers  vested  in  the  Central  Board.  We  should  caro  little  fiur  this  if  wn 
thought  they  would  be  exercised  for  a  salutary  purpose.     Imspoaaililo 
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power  is  not  u  dangerous  in  Bubortlinate  bodies  aa  in  the  Btnt«.  In  the 
former,  if  it  becomes  an  oppressive  nubance  it  may  be  promptly  abated ; 
in  the  latter  it  tnaj  rise  abore  control. 

What  we  most  slroDglj  object  to  the  Poor  Law  project  is  its 
tendency  to  deteriorate,  not  to  better  the  condllioD  of  tlie  people.  If 
such  be  its  real  tendency— and  that  it  is  such,  we  will  by  and  by  show 
— then  we  say  thai  no  benefit  which  can  possibly  arise  from  it  would 
compensate  for  the  social  injury  it  will  iufiict.  No  economic  savings  in 
poor  rates  would  be  an  equivalent  for  a  permanent  deterioration  in  the 
diet,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  Pnuperism 
is  a  great  evil,  but  there  may  be  greater.  The  g^nenil  insecurity  of 
property  and  pentons  would  be  greater.  A  pauper  is  a  bad  member  of 
society,  but  a  beggar,  a  thief,  an  assassin,  or  incendiary  is  worse.  By 
rigid  persecuti-on  we  may  get  rid  of  pauperism,  but  by  converting 
pauperism  into  mendicity,  or  criminality,  or  into  Irish  or  Russian 
helotism,  we  effect  a  social  change  certainly,  but  no  improvement  in  the 
oondition  of  sotit-ty. 

That  some  or  all  (he  evils  to  which  we  altnde  may  result  from  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  New  Act,  we  will  speedily  demonstrate. 

The  leading  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  that  the  condition 
of  no  pauper  shall  be  as  eligible  as  that  of  the  independent  labourer; 
and  for  carrying  out  this  principle,  it  is  proposed  relief  shall  only  be 
given  in  a  workhouse.  Such  a  plan  every  body  knows  lo  bo  impracti- 
cable, and  that  to  erect  and  maintain  workhouses  for  all  the  paupers  in 
the  kingdom  would,  in  lieu  of  diminishing,  quadruple  the  [>oor  assess- 
ment.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  sume  of  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
measure  slily  insinuate  thai  it  is  really  not  intended  lo  make  any  great 
addition  to  the  niiiiilxr  of  workhouses,  but  to  introduce  such  discipline 
there,  to  render  them  places  of  so  much  discomfort  that  the  poor  shall 
be  deterred  from  seeking  parish  aid  at  all.  This  is  the  real  secret  we 
believe,  but  let  us  see  the  influence  the  working  of  such  a  system  will 
have  on  the  future  state  of  the  labouring  population. 

The  state  of  the  pauper  it  is  assumed  shall  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
free  labourer,  however  bad  that  may  be.  If  the  wages  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  are  so  low  that  he  is  compelled  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
salt  fish,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  coarsest  garments,  to  sleep  on  straw, 
to  live  in  a  cabin,  and  labour  sixteen  hours  a  day— bad  as  all  this  may 
be,  something  worse  shall  be  provided—'  a  lower  deep'  still  awaits  the 
unfortunate  wretch  who  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  parish  for  assistance, 
Althoiiirh  he  may  be  already  as  poor  in  comfort  and  as  degraded  in 
condition  as  the  Russian  serf  or  the  Irish  cotter,  a  still  worse  fate  uwaits 
him  in  a  workhouse.  Now,  we  crave  attention  to  the  effects  of  this 
system  on  the  price  of  labour  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Rather  than  accept  relief  in  a  workhouse  on  such  onerous  condition* — 
what  will  not  the  working  man  do  ? — he  will  submit  to  work  for  any 
wa;;ci),  however  small  the  pittance,  to  feed  otk  any  garbage,  to  live  in 
any  hovel;  in  a  word,  to  be  screwed  down  to  a  level  with  the  bhM. 
miserable  peasantry  in  Europe.     And  is  this  a  cansummation  to  be 
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Anshed  ?  Is  this  an  enlightened  mode  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
people  and  improving  the  condition  of  society  ?  The  greatest  calmmitr 
that  can  befal  the  working  people  is  the  submitting  to  an  inferior  standanl 
of  living.  This  is  the  opinion  of  every  writer  of  authority.  From  the 
writings  of  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Macculloch,  Torrens,  and  lord  Brougham 
himself,  we  might  quote  passages  without  number  to  show  the  hopeleee 
degradation  of  a  people  who  once  submit  to  a  low  standard  of  diet, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  Physical  discomfort  preclndeB  all  hope  and 
desire  of  personal  independence,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Yet  this  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  project^ it  is  its  eole 
talisman  of  reform — a  lower  scale  of  relief  for  the  pauper  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  lower  scale  of  living  for  the  independent  labourer ;  it  is,  in 
short,  a  screw  for  lowering  wages  and  abridging  the  comforts  of  the 
poor. 

The  discipline  of  the  workhouse  is  to  be  such  as  to  be  held  m 
terrorem  of  all  paupers.  Applications  for  relief  are  to  be  discouraged 
by  hard  labour,  coarse  fare,  degrading  attire,  and  other  oontrivsnoes  of 
pain  and  ignominy.  Pauperism  for  the  first  time  is  to  be  made  a  crime; 
it  is  to  be  a  crime  in  any  man  to  be  in  want  and  unemployed;  and  the 
workhouse  is  to  be  converted  into  a  house  of  correction  for  his  reeeptioa 
— with  this  difference — that  in  the  former  he  will  have  to  work  harder 
and  fare  worse;  so  that  in  future  it  will  be  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  a  criminal  rather  than  a  pauper •  to  steal  rather  than  resort  to  the 
parish  for  assistance.  What  enlightened  principles  of  legislation  to 
confound  misfortune  with  delinquency ;  what  benevolent  projeets  of  ths 
Whigs  for  bettering  the  state  of  society !  How  consistent,  too,  is  their 
philanthropy,  for  while  they  are  mitigating  the  punishments  fbr  hoose- 
breaking  and  forgery,  they  are  devising  new  punishments  fbr  that  which 
never  since  the  world  began  was  deemed  an  offence  at  allp  bnt  an  object 
of  commberation ! 

The  pretexts  on  which  the  workhouse  ordeal  u  introdocedy  are  to  get 
rid  of  the  abuses  of  the  allowance  system  and  the  impdsitions  of  ttw 
able-bodied  poor.  That  evils  have  arisen  from  both  sources  is  indis- 
putable. They  afford  strong  reason  for  improving  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  but  none  for  acting  unjustly.  If  parishes  have  been 
imposed  upon,  apply  a  testy  establish  a  tribunal  for  separating  the  psnpsr 
from  necessity  from  the  worthless  vagabond,  but  do  not  confoond  Che 
innocent  with  the  guilty  by  subjecting  both  to  indiscriminate  ponii 

Looking  at  the  workhouse  scheme  in  another  point  of  view»  it 
only  an  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  Dutch  pauper  colonies.  The  oMset 
of  these  is  to  find  work  and  economically  maintain  the  indigent.  TUs 
has  been  objected  to  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others  as  having  no  *fnjiinfy 
to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  pauperism,  only  permanently  to  create  a  nov 
and  degraded  caste  in  society.  Such  is  precisely  the  tendency  of  woi^- 
houses ;  it  shuts  out  a  section  of  society  from  community  of  right  and 
feeling  with  their  feliow-men ;  it  permanently  degrades  tfana  withoot 
either  instructing  them  or  warning  others  to  avoid  a  similar  fote. 

Such,  then,  is  our  chief  objection  to  the  Poor  LawAct,— if  vigonmsly 
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carried  throngh  in  Ihe  spirit  in  which  it  has  bucn  framed.  It  will 
operate  as  a  piiH'erfiil  engine  of  Hocial  degnulatioa.  It  will  effect  no 
Tefbrni  in  the  habits,  character,  or  conditiun  of  the  poor,  but  will  merely 
compel  them  to  accept  lower  wages  aod  accomtuoJate  themsclres  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  If  such  be  really  the  result — if  it  wilt  realty 
tend  to  the  moral  and  physical  degrndatton  of  the  people—  no  accom- 
panying advantages  can  cmtntervail  its  evil  tendency,  and  the  Whig* 
have  inflicted  a  {^renter  national  calamity  by  itj  introduction  than  can 
be  counterbaUiieed  by  all  the  public  improvomenta  they  have  effected. 

We  see  little  to  object  to  in  the  est&btishment  of  m  Central  Board  of 
Commission er«  ncting^  on  sound  views ;  the  magnitode  of  our  pauper 
mdministration  requires  the  snperintendencc  of  nn  exclusive  tribunal, 
whose  functions  »hall  be  to  suggest  improvements  and  enforce  uniformi' 
ly  of  practice  ;  but  wh  object  to  the  principles  on  which  they  propose  to 
proceed.  Tber  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  diaeaae  and  the  tendency  of 
their  own  remivltea.  Of  the  rashness  of  their  conclusions,  Ihe  Biiggea- 
tiona  adopted  for  the  reform  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  are  a  pertinent 
example.  A  fvK  instances  had  ocenrred  of  lewd  women  having  more  bas- 
tards than  one.  for  which  they  received  the  parish  allowance  ;  hente  it 
was  concluded  a  general  trade  was  carried  on  in  bastardy,  and,  as  a 
preventive,  tho  httrden  of  maintaining  an  illegitimate  child  has  been 
thrown  entirely  on  the  mother.  The  ordinary  parish  allowance  for  a 
bastard  in  the  melropolis  is  eighteen-pence  weekly ;  it  is  not  more — 
most  likely  less — in  the  country ; — can  any  an6  suppose  such  a  pittance 
holds  out  a  bounty  to  incontinence  ?  Out  see  how  many  principles  have 
been  outraged  by  the  new  law  !  First,  it  violates  one  of  the  most  general 
maxims  of  jurispradence,  namely,  that  which  imposes  on  both  parents, 
equally,  the  oMigation  to  maintain  their  offspring  whether  legitimate  or 
not.  Secondly,  it  vinlati-s  natural  justice  ;  for,  if  incontinence  be  an 
offence  at  all,  it  is  equally  so  in  both  parties,  and  equally  ought  the 
punishment  to  be  apportioned.  lastly,  it  is  monstrous  and  inhuman  to 
throw  the  entire  burden  on  the  weaker,  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  venial 
transgressor. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  objections  to  this  strange  innovation 
on  pre-established  principles  and  feelings,  it  is  urged  that  the  alteration 
is  expedient,  that  it  will  work  well  in  practice.  We  deny  it.  It  will 
impose  no  additional  restraint  on  females,  while  it  will  give  greatar 
license  to  the  low  and  profligate  of  our  own  sex,  who  may  now  spawn 
away  with  impunity  at  the  parish  expense.  That  it  will  not  impose 
further  restraint  on  women,  one  observation  will  suffice.  If  the  desti- 
tution and  pains  of  child-birth,  coupled  with  the  shame  of  public  ex- 
posure—the dread  of  which,  in  the  present  state  of  moral  feeling,  often 
leads  to  frightful  crimes — fell  to  curb  female  indiscretion — how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  superadding  thereto  the  mere  pecuniary  penally  of  Ow 
maintenance  of  the  child  can  have  any  such  tendency  ?  It  is  a  poor, 
hasty,  and  impotent  piece  of  legislation,  bottomed  on  groas  ignorance 
of  society  and  human  nature ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  its  evil  con- 
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sequences  may  eat  long  and  far  into  the  core  of  domestic  life  before  thaj 
become  manifest  to  the  public  eye. 

The  alterations  in  the  Settlement  Laws  are  good  as  far  as  tbsy 
go,  but  why  such  piece-meal  legislation  ?  Were  the  Whiga  afraid  to 
take  too  large  a  slice  from  the  fat  emoluments  of  lawyen  ?  litigatioB 
arising  out  of  settlement  claims  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  parish 
expense,  and  it  is  to  this  and  similar  defects  in  the  Poor-Lawa  thsm* 
selves  rather  than  the  increase  of  pauperism  that  the  oppression  cf 
poor-rates  may  be  traced.  Residence  seems  the  only  fair  ground  cf 
eligibility  to  parish  relief.  The  law  about  removals  and  the  diatinctioni 
kept  up  about  each  parish  keeping  only  its  own  poor  are  absolatelj  ridi- 
culous when  applied  to  a  community  liying  unaer  the  same  inatitntions 
and  government.* 

By  the  new  act  tlie  Whigs  have  dealt  a  hanh  measure  to  the  poor, 
and  stripped  them  of  their  most  valued  rights.  First,  in  case  of  want, 
they  have  lost  their  old  and  undeniable  claim  to  parish  aid  Hiey  have 
no  general  right  of  appeal  from  an  unjust  or  hardhearted  overseer  to 
the  magistrate ;  nor  can  the  magistrate  order  relief  except  in  spscial 
and  extreme  cases. 

Secondly,  by  the  introduction  of  a  plurality  of  votea-  -by  giving 
votes  both  to  ownen  and  occupiers — and  by  allowing  the  former  to 
vote  by  proxy  f  it  is  sought  to  vest  the  management  of  the  poor  and  ths 
administration  of  the  poor-laws  in  a  rich  and  absentee  proprietary. 

It  hiis  aivi-ays  been  represented  as  a  pre-eminent  advantage  of  ths 
poor-laws  that  they  created  community  of  interest  between  the  sevenl 
classes  of  society — that  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  coold  Tiait  ens 
without  effecting  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  other —  and  that  ths 
rich  were  identified  with  the  poor  themselves  in  every  drcomstanoa  in- 
fluencing their  condition.  Such  ties  will  be  weakened,  if  not  diasohed, 
by  the  operation  of  the  poor-act ; — first,  by  tlie  interference  of  nan- 
resident  landlords  and  their  agents  in  parish  aflBurs ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  interference  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  who,  partly  "^^rn^i-g 
the  powers,  will  also  assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  home  by  dM 
middle  ranks,  and  who  will  thereby  feel  relieved  from  that 
hitherto  felt  in  the  welfare  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

But  this  may  turn  out  an  exaggerated  apprehension.     Oar 
opinion  is  that  the  Commissioners'  operations  will  .be  chiefly  limitod  to 

*  In  their  Report  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  plaes  if 
birth  should  alone  determine  the  place  of  settlement;  that  is  the  event  la  a 
man's  personal  history  the  most  remote  and  often  the  most  obscure  and  dabals- 
able.  How  frequently  it  happens  in  the  London  parishes  that  aa  HTfHfisI 
for  relief  cannot  tell  the  magistrate  where  he  was  born  I  Hie  last  ahsf  WB 
know  of  a  person  is  often  his  birth-place.  The  honour  of  giviag  Urth  totiimm 
was  contested  by  nine  Grecian  cities.  In  modem  times  the  ezasqilsi  an 
numerous.  Thero  have  been  many  wagers  and  disputes  about  the  Wiih  alaii 
of  Mr.  Aloore  and  the  cx-Chancellor.  That  one  was  bom  in  Irdaad  aaotts 
other  in  Scotland  is  obvious  enough  to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  thesi;  bat 
the  **  whereabouts"  in  (he  two  incorporated  kingdoms  is  the  mysteiy. 
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the  rural  diatricu.  Indeed,  the  entire  acheme  may  be  chiefiy  intended 
u  another  mode  of  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  at  the 
gieneral  expense  of  the  community.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  squires, 
the  fanners,  anit  parsona,  flagrant  abuaea  had  crept  into  the  admiiiia- 
tratioD  of  the  poor-laws,  and  tite  plan  may  be  to  supply  llicir  remine- 
neaa  and  incap^acity  by  the  establish nieot  of  a  corps  uf  commissioners, 
Mcretariea,  messengers,  and  so  forth,  payable  out  of  the  goneml 
revenue  of  the  empire ! 

But  we  must  haalen  to  conclude.  Both  in  the  general  Report  of  the 
Commiaaionen  and  in  the  act  of  parlinmonl  founded  upon  it,  grievous 
errors  have  bean  committed,  In  neither  is  there  much  benevolence  or 
■cience  ;  nor  do  they  evince  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history 
or  causes  of  pauperism,  nor  a  practical  knawle<lge  of  the  habits  and 
state  of  the  people.  In  the  chief  remedies  suggested,  we  recf^iize 
only  a  revival  of  an  old  system— a  new  attempt  to  apply  the  barbarous 
machinery  of  despotism  ; — do  not  seek  to  instruct,  reform,  and  make 
the  poor  wise  to  their  true  interests, — that  is  too  troublesome  a  task ; 
adopt theolden  process— punish  1  punish! — punish  1 — degrade,  torture, 
and  incarcerate,  and  if  they  do  not  submit  quietly,  at  least  they  will 
assume  surae  other  shape  than  the  detested  one  of  a  burden  on  their 
richer  neighbours.  For  oae  vicious  system  another  vicious  system  is 
aubstituted;  it  is  not  a  social  reform,  but  a  transmutation  of  social 
evUl 

But  though  the  main  provisions  of  the  Poor-Law  Act  are  bad — for 
we  concede  there  are  good  points  in  it — our  comfort  is  that  it  is  only  a 
sort  of  paper  constitution,  and,  like  other  paper  conatilutious,  its  prac- 
tical working  will  he  controlled  by  the  action  of  public  opinion.  For- 
tunately there  b\L«t5  in  this  country  a  standard  of  humanity  and  love  of 
justice — more  omnipotent  than  the  boasted  laws — that  will  not  long 
suffer  any  wrong  uiilhout  a  remedy.  For  this  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  all  we  are  not  indebted  to  a  sinecure  Church,  nor  a  "  bread-tax  fed*' 
Aristocracy ;  but  to  an  ever-watchful  Press.  Further  we  have  a 
guarantee  against  extensive  mischief  in  the  intelligence  of  the  Com- 
missioners themselves.  It  is  obvious  they  canuot  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  rate-payera  by  whom  the  funds  raised  for  the  poor  are 
paid  and  disbursed.  Any  thing  like  a  general  collision  with  popular 
feeling  would  at  once  terminate  their  official  career.  For  their  own 
sakes  therefore  they  will  proceed  cautiously.  They  will  promulgate 
their  "  rules,  orders,  and  regulations;" — if  opposed,  impracticable,  or 
mischievous,  they  will  cease  to  meddle,  their  duties  will  become  nominal, 
and  chiefly  exist,  like  those  of  the  mob  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Whig  ministry,  in  the  receipt  of  their  salaries. 

So  that  after  all  there  is  "  balm  in  Gilead  !"  The  ominous  thunder 
cloud  may  pass  over  without  consuming,  or  even  seriously  scotching  the 
pauper  world  :  but  no  thanks  to  the  framere  of  this  savage  and  aristo- 
cratic law. 
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LORD  brougham's  speech  on  the  poor  laws. 

We  felt  curious  to  see  the  speech  of  the  ex- Chancellor  on  this  sofaji 
We  had  read  many  long  speeches  of  his  lordship,  but  they  mostly 
prised  only  a  grouping,  or  detail  of  facts,  or  vehement  tirades  lUreelcd 
against  passing  measures  or  party  opponents.  But  the  poor  laws  fomsd 
a  g^cat  moral  and  economical  question ;  they  called  for  an  exposition  of 
principles,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  existing  habits 
and  institutions  of  society :  they  were  a  test  for  a  philosophical  and 
practical  stsitesman.  But  we  fail  to  recognize  a  union  of  these  endoir- 
ments  in  the  exhibition  of  lord  Brougham,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
if  he  has  nothing  better  to  bequeath  to  posterity,  as  the  product  of  hii 
matured  years,  than  his  rambling  oration  on  the  21st  of  July,  it  will 
not  rank  him  in  the  first  order  of  intellects. 

Although  lord  Brougham  is  a  legislator  and  has  been  a  judge^  he  stSI 
remains  the  yeriest  advocate.  His  speech  on  the  poor  laws  might  hate 
very  well  been  sketched  by  any  clever  attorney,  and  stuflbd  into  Us  hris^ 
bag  to  be  delivered  to  *'  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  !**'  It  ii 
a  one-sided  view — a  forced  efifort  to  establish  a  case  in  the  wont  fashioa 
of  the  bar  by  the  most  culpable  suppressions  of  truth  and  gross  ex- 
aggerations of  fact.*  We  say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  this  way  ef 
doing  the  thing  ;  but  we  hold  that  it  is  not  strictly  just  to  calnmniats 
even  paupers,  nor  is  it  consonant  with  strict  veracity  of  mind  to  raiss 
fears  in  the  minds  of  any  body  of  men  about  the  security  of  their  estalBB 
when  the  speaker  knows  in  his  heart  there  is  not  the  smallest  gnMind  iv 
any  such  apprehension. 

Whatever  the  ex-Chancellor  may  think,  he  is  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  object  of  the  poor  laws.  He  has  got  Ast 
glancing  view  on  |this  subject,  as  on  many  others.t  which  tends  to  mis- 
lead rather  than  safely  guide  the  understanding.  He  prafeasss,  indesd, 
to  be  a  political  economist,  and  so  do  we,  and  we  feel  as  mnch  oob- 
tempt  as  he  can  for  the  efforts  made  to  depreciate  a  science  so  intimalahr 
connected  with  social  happiness.  But  the  economical  dogmas  of  ki 
lordship  are  those  that  were  fashionable  some  twenty  or  thirhryM 

ago,  and  which  other  persons,  with  more  leisure  perhaps  for  im 

have  found  reason  to  correct  or  abandon. 

The  leading  position  of  lord  Brougham  b  this : — If  yoa 


*  For  specimens  see  pages  31—34  of  the  printed  speech,  or  still  bettary  fkt 
momiDg  newspapers,  which  gave  a  more  authentic  venion  of  what  was  attiiHf 
uttered.  By  similar  flights  of  extravagance  a  late  barrister.  Balderdash  rfcill^^ 
some  yean  since  attracted  great  crowds  of  ladies  to  BiUe  meetings. 

t  The  flight  of  birds  for  instance.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Diseowss  SB  itm 
Objects  of  Science,'  lord  Brougham  had  stated  (p.  ST)  that  birds  wUchbvlU  ia 
the  rocks  drop  or  fly  from  heigiu  to  height  in  cycloids;  that  beiag  the  BMisftfayii 
mode  of  moving  from  one  point  to  another.  On  being  told  of  the  iaeometBaai 
of  the  Htatcment,  he  replied,  '<  Let  it  stand  notwithstaading ;  ttoagh  not  Inw  k 
is  pretty."    Effect,  not  truth,  the  object  sought. 
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rate  or  xaj  othci-  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigenro,  the  support  of  ilie  uH' 
employed,  or  the  mitigatinu  of  any  other  human  calamity  ;  such  fund 
will  be  sure  to  be  Hl)U8ed,  or  it  will  be  inadequate  lo  its  purpose,  or 
lend  to  multiply  the  evils  it  was  meant  to  alleviate. 

Now  these  conlinfencicE  may  happen,  but  the  f.iult  is  not  in  the 
creation  of  tbb  fund  itself,  but  it^  maladminintration.  It  mavbejuat  as 
politic  in  society  to  make  a  public  provision  for  evils  inseparable  from  it, 
aa  it  is  virtuous  in  individuals  to  make  a  provision  for  tbo  incidents  of 
life.     And  tbia  bringx  ub  to  the  gist  of  the  poor  laws. 

There  is-  a  mass  nf  destitution  in  the  country ;  it  may  arise  from 
fluctnationa  in  employment — changes  of  the  seasons,  or,  if  you  will,  from 
tbe  improvident  and  ill-educatod  habits  of  the  people.  Now,  we  ask, 
how  can  this  calamity  be  best  met  ?  Mind,  we  do  not  ask  how  it  can 
lie  best  met  muier  any  future  or  Utopian  stale  of  social  life,  when  all 
men  are  to  be  prudent  and  wcl!- instructed  ;  but  how  it  ran  bo  best  met 
under  the  exUtin^  circumstances  of  society  ?  You  may  leave  the  des- 
titute to  be  relieved  hy  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  individuals ;  or  you 
may  leave  them  to  what  may  be  termed  their  natural  resources ;  that  U 
to  fltarre,  beg,  or  etenl. 

All  theae  are  a  choice  of  evils.  To  die  of  hunger  is  what  few  men 
would  quietly  submit  to  ;  a  general  practice  of  begging  or  stealing  ren- 
den  the  whole  community  iusecure  and  uncumtbrtable,  and  for  the 
charitable  to  be  constantly  putting  their  hands  into  their  pocket,  while 
Uieir  more  close-figted  neighlnurs  refuse  to  contribute  is  far  from 
Sgreeabte,  In  lieu  of  such  pUtomatives,  is  it  not  more  fair  and  equitable 
to  raise  a  general  fund  from  each  accoriLng  to  his  ability,  and  let  it  be 
disbursed  by  the  contributors  to  the  needy  in  sums  proportioned  to  their 
wants  and  character  ?  This  is  our  poor-law  syslcni.  and  for  its  beno- 
£cial  influeuce  on  the  national  character,  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  country  where  no  such  system  e-xists. 

Lord  Brougham  comprehends  in  the  poor  laws  nothing  beyond  an 
institution  of  mistaken  benevolence,  fostering  vice  and  improvidence- 
Here  he  betrays  that  half-knowledge  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They 
were  not  instituted  for  the  destitute  merely,  hut  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  community,  and  well  did  they  answer  their  purpose,  for 
they  were  the  first  commencement  of  social  order  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  !  They  are  not  maintained  as  an  institution  of  charity  only,  but  of 
POLICP.,  to  shield  society  from  the  evils  of  mendicity  and  lawless  de- 
He  would  make  a  public  provision  for  accidents,  as  lunacy  or  a  fbver, 
but  not  for  old  age,  which  comes  on  gradually  and  may  be  foreseen  and 
provided  against.  Ah,  my  lord,  it  is  a  futile  distinction  1  Who  shall 
say  what  are  the  accidents  of  life  ?  A  reckless  improvident  mind  b  often 
as  much  an  accident  as  a  broken  leg,  and  which  no  example,  no  pre- 
vious education  could  have  averted  or  cured  The  only  difference  is,  that 
one  is  a  physical,  the  other  a  mental  misfortune. 

In  one  sense  society  has  little  interest  in  the  origin  of  destitution, 
its  chief  concern  is  in  averting  its  perilous  conseqneocM.     If  a  man  be 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


It  is  not  the  dilatory  illasiveness  of  a  Whig,  nor  the  direct  hostility  of 
a  Tory  administration^  with  which  the  people  have  principally  to  comhat; 
their  great  foe  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  until  tiiat  foe  he  sub- 
dued— until  the  constitution  of  the  second  estate  of  the  realm  be  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Reform  Parliament — 
it  is  plain  the  government  of  this  country  cannot  go  on.  There  is  a 
conflict  of  antagonist  forces  in  the  state ;  in  the  Lords  there  is  a  flpirit 
and  power  of  anti-reform  that  bafles  and  defeats  the  reform  spirit  of  the 
Commons.  .The  experiment  has  been  tried ;  all  the  salutary  measures 
of  last  session — the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill — the  UnivexBity  Admission 
Bill-- the  Warwick  Bill— the  Prevention  of  Bribery  Bill— and  the 
Coroners'  Court  Bill,  were  either  so  mutilated  as  to  be  made  totally 
inefficient  or  entirely  frustrated  by  the  Lords.  It  was  only  in  measures 
which  hnd  the  semblance  of  abridging  popular  liberty  and  comforts-- the 
Poor  Law  Bill  and  the  Sale  of  Beer  Bill,  for  instance — that  the  Upper 
concurred  with  the  Lower  House. 

The  question  then  is,  shall  this  state  of  things  continue — shall  all  the 
benefits  anticipated  from  reform  in  the  representation  be  defeated?  In 
our  opinion  the  constitution  is  still  unsettled— wc  are  still  in  the  course  of 
revolution.  It  is  quite  an  historical  blunder  to  suppose  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  ever  consisted  of  three  branches,  possessing  equal 
and  co-ordinate  powers.  Such  a  form  of  rule,  when  conflicting  interests 
intervene,  is  and  ever  must  be  a  chimera  as  fabulous  as  the  phoenix. 
In  England,  one  estate  of  the  realm  has  always  possessed  predominant 
authority,  to  which  the  others  have  been  subservient.  Until  the  Orange 
revolution  of  1688,  the  crown  was  paramount;  thenceforward  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  great  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  abase  their  power. 
But  see  the  issue ;  they  have  indeed  been  driven  from  the  lower  house, 
but  have  entrenched  themselves  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  where  they 
are  as  omnipotent  for  mischief  as  ever.  Thus  the  ^ends  of  reform— 
those  who  battled  so  long  and  stoutly  for  the  amendment  of  parlia- 
mentary representation — have  only  achieved  an  absurdity — they  have 
covered  themselves  with  ridicule ! 

But  is  their  error  irretrievable  ?  By  the  altered  constitution  of  the 
house  of  commons  the  people  have  obtained  an  engine  of  vast  power, 
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when  backed  by  the  public  voice,  and  shall  not  this  engine  be  hroaght 
to  bear  on  their  old  enemy  in  his  altered  position  ?  What  are  the  Lords 
that  the  nation  should  be  mindful  of  them?  They  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  hereditary  imbeciles,  steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  birth,  edoca- 
tion,  rank,  and  association.  If  we  look  into  their  history,  as  the  ^pec- 
tator  has  suggested,  what  is  the  result  ?  Who  are  ihey  that  have  gene- 
rally been  made  peers  ~  and  why  ?  Is  a  peerage  the  reward  of  rirtae,  of 
talent,  of  patriotism,  of  a  long  course  of  noble  doings  ?  Can  any  one  say 
that,  even  in  the  selection  of  a  virtuous  man  for  a  peer,  his  virtne 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  ennoblement ;  or,  if  a  man  of  talent,  thai  he 
has  been  chosen  because  his  talent  has  been  patriotically  directed  ?  No ; 
the  actual  peerage  is  chiefly  the  result  of  Tort  mismle — *  an  efflores- 
cence of  war  and  taxation.'  It  has  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
great  job  of  government  has  been  carried  on.  If  a  patriot  was  tronUe- 
some,  he  was  bought  off  by  a  peerage ;  if  a  powerful  individnal  was  im- 
portunate, he  was  quieted  by  a  peerage ;  if  votes  were  in  demand,  the 
possessor  or  manager  was  paid  by  a  peerage ;  if  a  minister's  place  was 
desired,  he  vacated  it  for  a  peerage.  The  lawyer,  who  proved  the  ablest 
tool  of  power,  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage.  Next  to  die  puUic  exche* 
quer,  the  peerage  has  mostly  been  the  treasury  of  Cormption* 

The  peers  represent  only  themselves,  not  any  great  element  of  the 
social  state  ;  neither  its  property,  intelligence,  nor  population.     Even  in 
personal  income  they  are  insignificant,  not  possessing  above  three  or  ibar 
millions  of  territorial  revenue,  which  is  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
national  income,  and  this  diminutive  share  of  the  general  wealth  is  ereij 
year  growing  less  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  other 
classes  of  society :  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  mcome  of  the  peerage, 
being  derived  principally  from  the  soil,  is  comparatively  limited  in 
amount,  and  unlike  the  income  derived  from  trade  and  mannfiictnies, 
which,  by  skill  and  industry,  admits  of  almost  indefinite  augmentation. 
Shall  then  a  caste  like  this — stunted  in  its  physical  as  wdl  as  mond 
developments — mostly  ignoble  in  origin — belonging  to  nothing  nor  no- 
body— poor  in  purse  as  in  intelligence — be  allowed  to  he  an  ohstade  to 
a  nation's  progress^  be  suffered  to  delay,  fritter  down,  or  atifleereiy 
project  of  national  amendment  ?  The  question  admits  of  only  one  nffy 
—  the  grievance  must  he  abated: — it  is  monstrous  that  an  irresponswis 
conclave,  thrown  up  by  chance,  unconnected  with  and  not  dermqg  iti 
powers  from  the  g^at  interests  of  the  empire,  should  he  able  to  thwart 
the  people's  representatives,  who  really  embody,  are  amenable  ibr,  and* 
of  course,  without  let  or  hindrance,  ought  to  direct  the  weal  of  the  aCala. 
Unless  reform  has  given  this  supremacy  and  directive  power  to  the 
house  of  commons,  it  is  an  entire  failure.     We  are  still  in  the  gnip  ef 
the  Boroughmongers,  as  much  so  as  when  they  filled  the  lower  hma 
with  their  nominees.     In  lieu  of  the  substance  we  have  emhraoed  a 
shadow.     The  end  sought  was  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  branch  of 
the  constitution — the  placing  the  commons  on  the   pedestal  of  power 
heretofore  occupied  by  the  Lords,  and  making  the  thiid  estate,  that  had 
been  sub5er\'ient,  paramount  to  the  two  oUiar  estatee  of  the  realm. 
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which,  in  future,  were  to  be  tolerated^  m  we  ooncehrey  rather  la  delbr- 
enco  to  old  habits  and  prejodiceSy  as  '  monarchical  fimns  surroiuiding 
repablican  institutions/  than  as  integral  branches  of  aDthoritj,  having  a 
veto  on  the  national  will  expressed  throogfa  its  constitutional  organs. 

To  this  state,  both  in  name  and  reaKty,  the  government  must  be 
brought,  otherwise  it  will  not  woric.  There  was  manifestly  a  hitdi  in 
afiairs  under  the  Melbourne  ministry.  The  last  session  terminated 
abruptly  with  the  qaestion,  arising  oat  of  Irish  titlies,  lipe  for  dedsionp 
namely,  whether  lords  or  commons  shoold  be  the  ascendant?  This  point 
must  be  decided  before  we  can  permanently  hope  ibx  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration. If  the  Conservatives,  of  which  there  appear  strong  indications^ 
prefer  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  be  it  so.  We  will  again  back  the  Round- 
HEADS  agamst  the  Cavaliers,  coomianded  even  by  the  hero  of  the 
Malpurba  (see  The  Black  Booky  last  edition,  p.  406.)  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  issue^the  organized  masses  of  this  vast  metropolis  and  great  towns 
of  the  kingdom  would  soon  dispose  of  a  scattered  militarTy  (many  of  whom, 
smarting  under  their  own  wrongs,  sympathise  with  the  popnlar  cause,) 
aided,  though  they  might  be,  by  a  stapid  yeomanry,  the  ran  of  the  dnb- 
houses,  the  Horse-guurds,  and  omvennties.  Vktory  would  not  long  be 
in  suspense,  and  afler  victory  there  i$  spoU — there  woold  be  oonfiscatioii 
and  forfeiture — the  pensioners  and  dead-weigfat  pec^le  would  disappear 
in  the  turmoil —and  in  the  escheated  domains  of  a  defeated  Oligarchy, 
it  is  possible  resources  might  be  found  for  compromisuig  those  monstfoiis 
incumbrances  which  now  weigh  heavily  on  the  ^ringp  of  natwnal 
industry ! 

Whether,  however,  the  nation's  difficulties  be  snrmoanted  by  a  moral 
or  physical  struggle — the  former  is  our  prayer—  it  behoves  the  peo|^  In 
the  existing  crisis  to  be  awake.  Above  all  it  is  important  they  should  * 
look  forward  to  the  coming  session.  The  last  year  of  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration has  been  *  mere  fooling.'  They  fairly  succumbed  to  in  lieu  of 
facing  the  enemy.  Their  measures  were  framed,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  nor  of  their  representatives,  nor  even  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  estimate  of  the  public  wants,  but  absolutely  ac- 
cording to  what  they  thought  might  be  agreeable  to  the  interests  and 
prejudices  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  even  went  lower  than  this  in 
their  prostration  to  the  Tories  and  bench  of  bishops.  They  not  only 
kept  back  all  measures  that  were  unlikely  to  pass  the  straight  g^te  of 
the  upper  house,  but  actually  did  their  utmost  to  take  upon  themselves 
and  shield  from  their  opponents  the  unpopularity  of  their  rejection ! 

With  a  Ministry  that  obviously  quailed  before  the  public  foe  the  people 
could  feel  little  sympathy.  The  men  they  sought,  and  which  the  times 
required,  were  such  as  would  be  totally  regardless  of  the  upper  house — 
who  would  consider  it  non-existent — and  pursue  a  policy,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  a  few  prejudiced  nobles  and  ecclesiastics, 
but  of  the  commons  of  England.  This  alone  would  have  been  the  con-^ 
summation  of  parliamentary  reform  :  without  it  we  have  only  the  theory, 
not  the  practice,  of  good  government — we  are  still  writhing  in  the  fetten 

of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum. 
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The  test,  then,  of  a  Reform  Ministry  really  in  keeping 
parliament,  is  short  and  simple— it  is  its  determination 
mcaBures  in  nccordance  with  the  lom'or  not  the  upper 
such  measures  arc  pertinaciously  rejected  by  the  upper  hoi 
that  the  several  parts  of  the  government  are  incompatible  w 
— that  the  branch  which  represents  the  property,  intelligen 
lation  of  the  enipirc"  is  thwarted  in  its  course  by  that  wl: 
none  of  these  social  elements.  Hence  the  issue  would  be 
— the  obstiicle  to  the  common  weal  removed — and  the  qa( 
asked —  What  must  he  done  with  the  lords? — be  at  onoe 

As  we  have  not  yet  answered  this  question,  we  might  a 
this  place.  Its  solution  is  unavoidable,  and  will  be  hasten 
retarded  by  the  startling  re- apparition  of  the  Tory  plan 
one  leg  of  the  constitutional  tripod  has  undergone  a  cui 
and  at  least  one  more  remains  to  be  subjected  to  medii 
Let  us  see  how  this  may  be  best  accomplished. 

It  seldom  happens  that  constitutional  changes  can  be  el 
stitutional  means.  As  the  object  sought  is  a  new  dispositi 
power,  a  little  violence  and  departure  from  ordinary  foe: 
essential  to  its  achievement.  The  Reform  Bill  itself  wi 
without  coercion.  An  intimation,  not  to  say  a  menace, 
from  a  high  quarter  that  constrained  the  refractory  peei 
their  opposition.  But  a  threat  arbitrarily  to  increase  t 
just  as  strong  a  measure,  and  as  wide  ^  departure  from 
tional  objects  for  which  the  power  to  create  peers  is  veetei 
— as  a  threat  arbitnirily  to  diminish  their  number.  A 
sudden  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  lords  is  a  chi 
to  be  desired,  let  us  see  whether  the  other  alternative -~a  tc 
not  be  adopted. 

Al)out  the  utility  of  ejecting  the  thirty  bishops  from 
doubt  is  entertained  by  any  sane  and  disinterested  observe] 
long  disgraced  themselves  and  the  church  by  their  preset 
it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  great  body  of  Di 
are  not  represented  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.* 

But  supposing  the  bishops  got  rid  of,  there  would  stil 
Toryism  in  the  upper  house  for  the  wholesome  and  practic 
the  government.  Lord  Cirey  reckoned  up  a  majority  o 
peers  always  lying  in  ambush  ready  to  crush  him  and  hia 
was  this,  more  than  divisions  in  the  cabinet^  which'  gave 

*  We  have  befure  remarkctl  (p.  26)  that  the  Disaenteis  an 
being  a  migoriiy  of  the  iM»iiiilation.  This  is  a  fact.  In  round  i 
preiMjnt  nioinent  the  Dinseiiters  have  been  estimated  to  be  in 

Ireland 7,000p000 

Scotland    lyOOOyOOO 

Kngland  and  Wales 7,000,000 


Total  Dissenters 15,000,1 

While  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  isottly  1^ 
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and  wavering  character  to  the  noble  lord's  administration.  Let  ns  then 
see  how  this  phalanx  of  evil  can  be  further  and  least  offensively  reduced. 
Our  purpose  is  to  avert  civil  strife  by  a  timely  restoration  of  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  extinction  of  the 
nomination  boroughs— by  the  abstraction  of  an  aristocratic  mass  from 
one  end  of  the  beam  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  weight  at 
the  other. 

Next  to  the  episcopal  bench  the  chief  strength  of  the  Tories  lies  among 
the  representative  peers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  was  the  bishops 
and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peers,  who  had  obtained  their  promotions  or 
been  elected  under  Tory  influence,  that  defeated  the  Reform  Bill  on  its 
first  introduction  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  twenty-three  bishops 
who  voted,  twenty-one  were  against  and  two  for  the  bill ;  of  the  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  Scotland  twelve  were  against  and  four  for  the 
bill ;  of  twenty-three  Irish  peers  nineteen  voted  against  and  four  for  the 
bill :  thus,  of  fifty-four  votes  against  the  Reform  Bill  forty-three  were 
the  votes  of  bishops  and  Irish  and  Scotch  peers ;  the  proportion  of  Scotch 
peers  being  as  three  to  one,  of  the  Irish  nearly  five  to  one.  So  palpaUo 
an  anti-reform  spirit  shows  the  utility  of  excluding  from  the  lords  the 
representative  peers,  along  with  their  right  reverend  brethren. 

For  this  mode  of  reduction  two  substential  reasons  may  be  g^ven. 

First,  a  representative  peerage  is  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of 
recent  introduction.  Constitutionally,  a  peer  is  supposed  to  sit  in  his 
own  right,  by  descent  or  creation,  and  to  represent  only  himself,  not 
others.  Upon  this  principle  he  exercises  the  right  of  voting  by  proxy, 
which  is  a  privilege  denied  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ns  inconsistent  with  their  representative  functions.  To  exclude  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  representative  peers  would  therefore  be  a  renovation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  bringing  it  back  to  that 
etate  of  consistency  and  integrity  in  which  it  subsisted  prior  to  the 
innovations  introduced  at  the  unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Secondly,  the  exclusion  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  would  bo  an 
improvement  scarcely  attended  with  personal  sacrifice.  The  Irish 
peers  sit  only  for  life ;  the  Scotch  are  chosen  only  for  one  parliament ; 
so  that  tlic  interests  of  both  are  terminable,  unlike  the  legislative  func- 
tions held  by  the  hereditary  peerage. 

Against  this  proceeding  it  may  be  urged  that  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  legblature.  No  such  thing. 
If  not  sutHciently  represented  in  the  upper  house,  they  have  recently 
gained  an  indirect  representation  in  the  lower,  by  that  clause  of  the 
Reform  Act  which  gives  the  elective  franchise  to  their  dependents  as 
leaseholders  and  tenants-at-will. 

By  the  exclusion  of  thirty  spiritual  peers,  and  the  forty-four  temporal 
peers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  reduction  would  be  efiiected  to  the 
amount  of  seventy-four  members.  If  this  should  not  be  enough  to 
bring  the  Lords  into  due  keeping  with  the  Commons,  we  would  next  sug- 
gest that  all  PAUPER  PEERS  be  excluded  from  the  upper  house.  There 
is  an  instance,  mentioned  in   The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  in  the  reign  of 
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Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation  of  George  Nevilo,  duko  of  Bedford,  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  which  rendered  him  unaUe  to  Bupport  hii 
dignity.  Acting  on  Mb  precedent,  aided  by  the  pension  list,  naaet 
might  easily  be  selected,  the  exclusion  of  which  from  parliament  woald 
tend  materially  to  elevate  its  character  as  well  as  hannooiae  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

But  if  all  these  reductions  should  not  suffice,  we  most  reeoit  to  the 
peers  created  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  two  hut  reigiis, 
there  was  a  clear  addition  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- five  memben  to 
the  Houso  of  Lords.*  Toryism  being  the  ascendant  school  of  Dolittci» 
the  character  of  the  peers  created  was,  of  course,  determined  by  that 
of  tho  minister  from  whom  the  honours  were  obtained.  The  emct  of 
this  was  evinced  on  tho  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831.  Of 
the  old  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  a  majority  of  two  far 
the  second  reading  of  tho  bill.  Of  the  new  peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom created  subsequent  to  1792,  the  majority  was  agaimU  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  and  their  number  was  only  balanced  by  the  craetieDB 
under  the  Whig  ministry.  The  entire  subject  will  be  made  manifiMt 
from  tho  following  statement,  copied  from  a  tract  '  On  the  Adjnatment 
of  tho  Peen^e.' 


Peers  of  tho  United  Kinf(doin,  created  previously 
to  the  end  of  1702  

Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  created  subse- 
quently to  1792,  (including  tho  creations  during 
the  administration  of  Earl  Grey) 

Archbishops  and  Hishops 

Representative  l^eerg  for  Scotland   

Representative  Peers  for  Ireland 

Ro>al  Dukes 


Voted  against 
the  BUL 


Voted  for 
the  BUI. 


How  to  make  a  selection  from  the  Pitt  peers  we  are  unable  to  suggest, 
unless  they  be  at  once  black-balled  by  name,  by  a  vote  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  and  declared  ineligible  to  sit  in  parliament.  It  may  be  uiged 
there  is  no  precedent  for  this.  But,  in  great  emeigencie8»  every  age 
creates  its  own  precedents.  There  was  no  precedent  for  the  redoetioa 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant  when  James  II. 
was  alive  and  well,  and  had  only  stepped  over  into  Ireland  :  but  it 
done  by  the  Whi^  revolutionists  of  1688.  A  legislature  which  has 
franchised  the  rotten  boroughs  may,  without  greater  violence,  disi 
chise  their  proprietors,  who  are  alike  onsuited  to  the  times  and 
obstacle  to  the  common  weal. 


Letter  tu  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  creating  peers  for  life. 
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The  conslltution  is  manirMtly  In  a  dilemma,  and  neither  hia  "  High- 
oeBs"  of  Waterloo,  eir  R-  Peel,  nor  any  body  else,  can  rescue  il,  ex- 
cept by  the  adoption  of  expedients  analagoua  to  those  v/e  hiivc  indicated. 
No  Tory  minifllry  can  gpo  on  with  the  present  House  of  Commons  ;  nor 
can  any  liberal  ministry  go  on  with  the  present  House  of  Lords.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Must  the  nation  or  a  junta  give  way  ?  Must 
the  Reform  Act  be  repealed,  and  Gallon  and  Sarum  be  re-established  in 
their  ancient  glory,  or  must  the  House  of  Lords  be  adjusted  ?  The  last 
i^ipears  the  most  rational  alternative.  The  peerage  must  be  brought  into 
tbtU  position  of  subserviency  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature 
which  the  commons,  previously  to  the  Eleform  Bill,  occupied.  It  would 
■till  have  full  power  to  discuss  and  debate  public  measures,  but  no  power 
Texatiously  to  oppose  the  proceodin<^  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  Aa 
a  libera.!  ministry  would  always  have  the  means  for  preserving  the  liberal 
character  once  given  to  the  Lords,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  deterio- 
ration, or  necessity  for  a  second  application  of  the  first  remedy. 

Sacb  appears  the  most  natural  solution  of  existing  difficulties,  and 
the  final  issue  of  the  much-talked-of  "  collision."  It  is  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  House  of  Lords, — the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, — the 
Ailfiiment  of  which  neither  Wliig  nor  Tory  ministry  can  avert.  From 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  aristocracy  lost  their  supremacy; 
the  deed  was  then  executed,  though  possession  not  fully  giv^n,  by 
which  political  power  was  transferred  to  the  great  and  increasing  middle 
HANKS  of  England.  The  people  only  now  claim  that  for  which  they 
virtually  stipulated,  and  which  if  timely  conceded,  the  Lords  may  evh- 
sist  a  century  longer,  though  not  as  heTcilitary  legislators.  As  the 
yearly  convocation  of  tbo  Clergy  subsists  as  a  tj-pe  of  bygone  ecclesias- 
tical domination,  so  may  the  Pccn^,  as  a  type  of  lost  feudal 
sovereignty. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
FIRST  REFORM  PARLIAMENT. 


The  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  the  people,  is  the  medium  throogh 
which  wc  look  forward  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  good  g^rernmcnt ; 
but  whether  its  composition  is  sach — so  independent  of  aristocntic 
influonco  and  prejudice — as  to  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  remedial  Bngget- 
tions  of  the  last  chapter,  is  a  point  we  are  unable  to  determine.  We 
do  uot  yet  despair  of  the  reformed  representation.  Although  the  ballot, 
triennial  parliaments,  and  alterations  in  the  elective  suffrage  are  points 
which  ought  nut  to  be  delayed,  practical  ameliorationB  daim  the  fint 
consideration.  Both  the  people  and  their  representatlTes  have  still  mach 
to  learn.  That  there  is  a  large  body  of  independent  men  in  the  House 
wo  infer  from  two  facts ;  first,  that  in  spite  of  the  contnTj  dispositioD 
of  government,  a  majority  of  the  members  were  determined  to  support 
Mr.  Ward's  motion  (May  27th)  for  the  secular  appropriation  of  eccknas- 
tical  property ;  and  secondly,  they  were  determined  to  throw  out  the 
more  objectionable  clauses  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill :  in  the  one  we  had 
evidence  of  a  sound  and  firm  judgment  in  regard  to  a  great  economical 
question ;  in  tlio  other  of  a  constitutional  jealousy,  which  would  not, 
without  imperative  necessity,  submit  to  abridge  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people.  That  they  were  not  disposed  to  support  other  popular  meesures 
may  be  ascribed  to  an  impression  that  they  were  premature,  or  were 
unseasonably  introduced,  or  had  a  tendency  to  embarrass ~ perhaps  ts 
cause  a  change  of  ministers  ! 

TIic  last  is  a  consideration,  we  confess,  that  always  punled  os 
amazingly ;  it  doe^,  indeed,  appear  an  astounding  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  honourable  members  should  have  laboured  under  the  strange  de- 
lusion that  no  *  great  men*  could  be  found  capable  of  governing  this  vast 
empire  save  Thomas  Spring  Rice  and  my  lords  Lonsdowne,  Auckland,aiid 
Melljournc.  The  thought  never  seems  to  have  occurred  that  greatooea* 
sions  always  produce  their  great  men  to  direct  tliem.  So  far  from  sharing 
in  this  infatuation,  our  opinion  is  that  if  the  whole  of  the  late  caUnet, 
— or,  indeed,  tlio  throe  estates  of  the  realm,  as  Guy  Fawkes  intended, 
— had  disappeared  in  the  recent  combustion  of  the  parliamentary  walls, 
the  entire  community  would  have  gone  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  if 
no  such  catastrophe  had  happened.     Wc  are  quite  sure  the  *  Collectife 
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Wisdom*  (we  cannot  forget  old  names)  will  look  back  to  this  part  of 
their  conduct  with  the  same  ludicrous  feelings  that  they  look  back  to 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  nightmare,  occasioned  by  swallowing  too 
much  of  Bellamy's  old  port  and  rump-steaks. 

A  second  hallucination  under  which  the  Reformed  Parliament  laboured, 
and  which  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  their  legislation,  was  mistaken 
notions  of  the  importance  of  the  ag^cultural  interest.  Hence  their 
negative  vote  on  the  corn-laws  and  their  dealings  with  fiscal  burdens* 
In  our  chapter  on  the  *  Plough  and  the  Loom*  we  have  tried  to  place 
this  question  in  its  true  light.  The  middle  classes,  as  well  as  their 
representatives,  share  in  the  misapprehension  of  the  national  importance 
of  rural  industry,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  respect,  that  nothing 
like  an  energetic  and  consentaneous  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  bread-tax  could  be  elicited. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  we  think  the  people  are  quite  as 
much  at  fault  as  their  representatives, — namely,  the  projected  dealings 
with  church  property.  The  idea  of  giving  upwards  of  one-third  part 
of  the  tithes  to  the  landlords  instead  of  applying  as  much  of  the 
redundant  revenues  of  the  clergy  to  some  purpose  of  puUic  utility, 
surpasses  our  comprehension.  Yet  this  intended  spoliation,  of  what 
we  consider  the  national  resources,  did  not  call  forth  any  loud  expression 
of  disapprobation.  The  truth  is,  the  people  did  not  generally  compre* 
hend  it;  many  of  them,  we  verily  believe,  conceived  it  to  be  a  generoos 
act  of  the  landlords  to  undertake  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  their  tenants,  three- 
fifths  of  the  tithes  on  consideration  that  the  remaining  two-fifths 
should  be  abated ;  not  reflecting  or  not  knowing  that  the  whole  tithe 
is  a  rent-charge  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  public,  and  which  the 
public  has  as  much  right  to  exact  to  the  full  amount  from  the  owners  of 
the  soil  as  a  mortgagee  has  to  exact  the  amount  of  his  mortgage. 

Much  of  the  other  business  which  has  been  before  parliament  has 
been  of  the  same  character  as  the  commutation  of  tithes.  Referring 
to  property  rather  than  personal  rights,  it  has  not  excited  a  high  degree 
of  popular  interest.  If  a  pension  is  lavished  on  the  cast-off  mistress 
of  a  minister,  attention  is  excited  to  the  profligacy  of  the  transaction 
from  the  Land's  End  to  J ohn-o'- Groat's;  but  legal  reform,  the  slave- 
question,  and  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  and  East  India 
Company  have  been  more  interesting  to  lawyers  and  political  economists 
than  the  mass  of  the  people.  Hence  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
left,  as  we  may  say,  to  itself,  and  its  members  have  been  influenced 
neither  by  the  watchfulness  nor  excitement  of  their  constituents. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  give  flatness  and  inefliciency  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Reform  Parliament.  There  is  nothing  like  a  regular 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  never  reckon  to 
exert  themselves  unless  they  are  amply  paid  for  it,  and  having  no 
expectation  of  the  recent  turn-up  in  their  favour,  they  were  mostly 
content  during  the  late  sessions  lo  look  on  and  laugh  while  the  Whigs 
tried  to  wriggle  out  of  the  difficulties  created  by  their  long  course  of 
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misgovornment.  Exclusive  of  Tories  there  is  a  somewhat  nameroas 
corps  of  Radicals — one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  least — a  number 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  old  opposition,  which  under  Charles  Jansi 
Fox  struggled  against  the  war  faction,  and  the  profligate  adminiatFatioiii 
of  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh.  With  discipline  and  the  aappoit  of  the 
towns  the  Radicals  in  the  house  might  make  the  English  aristocncy 
quail  for  their  corn-laws,  church  abuses,  and  hereditary  privilegeSy  but 
they  are  a  body  without  a  soul ;  having  no  leader  in  whose  superior 
character  and  ability  they  can  acquiesce,  they  are  a  disorganized  miM, 
many  of  whom  had  no  higher  object  of  ambition  than  the  dinnen  of 
lord  Althorp! 

While  we  are  on  the  popular  party,  we  might  as  well  drop  an  oboem- 
tion  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  chief  members.  Mr.  Hdsi 
appears  to  have  been  amalgamated,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  hti 
ministers,  and  his  economical  vocation  became  so  diminntiTe,  *K^  li 
the  end  of  the  session  he  had  only  to  complain  of  the  wastefuhiSH  of 
using  gilt  instead  of  plain  edged  paper.  The  condact  of  the  mevbar 
for  Middlesex  on  agricultural  questions  has  puxxled  ns  exceedo^. 
His  motion  for  a  fixed  duty  on  com  at  the  high  rate  fixed  by  him  wM 
more  favourable  to  the  landlords  than  the  existing  graduated  scsfeb  If 
such  were  tlie  intention  of  the  honourable  member,  we  cannot  iscoacii 
it  with  our  notion  of  a  popular  representative,  and  that  it  was  so  H^ 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Hume's  subsequent  vote  in  favour  of  the  BsrqsB 
of  Chandos's  motion,  that '  agriculture  be  specially  consideied  in  9MJ 
reduction  of  taxation.'  Mr.  Buckingham  too,  (proh  pudori)"'^ 
representative  of  the  operatives  and  tradespeople  of  Sheflfeld— i 
(disinterestedly  we  suspect)  with  the  '  lords  of  the  soil'! 

Knowing  Mr.  Hume's  sentiments  on  the  slave  qnestifm, 
surprised  to  find  him  among  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  Poor  \mk 
bill — a  measure  which  certainly  required  the  stomach  of  a  Seotdaas 
to  swallow  whole  and  undivided.     It  may  be  inferred  from  this  i^  bi 
is  a  disciple  of  that  school  which  has  long  been  labonring  to 
a  heartless  selfishness  for  the  more  generous  impulses  of  our 
We  have  before  adverted  to  the  tendency  of  this  mis-named  philesosMi 
and  which  in  substance  amounts  to  this: — that  the  miseries  o/w 
result  from  the  absence  of  individual  prudence,  and  that  this 
will  be  best  taught  by  abandoning  the  destitute  to  the  eonseqi 
their  vices  or  misfortunes;  thereby  extinguishing  all  the  charities 
hitherto  it  has  been  the  business  of  science  and  religion  to 
and  bringing  society  into  that  primaeval  state  in  which  the 
rule  is — Take  care  of  yourself  without  regard  to  any  bodw  eUtS   A 
man  who  thinks  that  social  existence  can  be  bettered  1^  the  di 
tiun  of  such  a  doctrine  must  have  a  very  peculiar  organisation 
and  have  had  a  very  limited  and  peculiar  observance  of  human 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  is  usually  enrolled  in  the  popular  file,  bat  wU 
little  pretension  to  popular  principles.     His  idea  of  chnich 
limited  to  the  transfer  of  tithe  to  the  landlords;  he  is  opposed 
laws  and  to  popular  education,  which  last  he  identifies  with  the 
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of  deism;  ihns  coTortly  insinuatiiig  that  Christianity  b  inoompatible 
with  the  difiusion  of  general  intelligence.  His  qnarrel  with  go?«niment 
ia  a  personal  qnarrel  merely;  it  is  a  diapnte  about  the  diapoeal  of  the 
*  loaves  and  fishes/  not  aboot  popular  righti  and  benefits.  Ireland  is 
the  patrimony  of  O'Gonnell  and  his  heirSy  and  the  away  of  the  *  Saxon' 
is  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 

Two  truths  are  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  the  career  of  this  radoubt- 
ablo  agitator, — first  the  power  of  a  derer  man  to  mislead  a  community; 
secondly,  the  deplorable  ignoranoe  of  the  Irishy  who  can  be  duped  by 
so  palpable  an  adventurer^  who  fights  not  for  them  but  himself  <mly. 

It  is  one  of  the  imputed  weaknesses  of  the  late  administration  that 
it  sought  to  open  a  negotiation  with  O'Gonnell;  or,  as  we  understood 
it,  to  buy  him  over.  But  how  was  this  possible?  like  the  Times 
newspaper,  O'Gonnell  may  boast  of  being  placed  by  circumstances  in 
such  a  position  that  he  is  above  the  jnice  of  any  ministry.  What 
pension  or  place  could  they  give  him  which  would  be  an  eqmvalent  for 
the  '  rint'  and  professional  gains  ?  There  b  only  one— the  kingly  office 
— and  that  is  not  yet  vacant. 

The  position  of  sir  Frahcis  Burdktt  in  the  reform  calendar  cannot 
be  overlooked.  For  some  reason — we  know  no  good  one — the  BarooaC 
has  fallen  to  leeward.  This  m^  be  the  mere  caprice  of  popular  favour, 
which  posterity  will  correct.  We  shall,  however,  stick  to  first  impres* 
sions;  we  shall  not  transfer  our  allegiance  from  those  n^  cheriahed 
reform  in  its  weakness  and  nonage  to  those  who  have  only  adopted  it  ia 
its  triumph  and  maturity.  It  is  ofUn  painful  to  observe  how  tiie 
'  honours  are  divided/  The  Whigs  claim  all  the  land  of  reform,  bot 
what  did  they  do  for  the  cause  during  the  thirty  yean*  puUic  life  of 
sir  Francis  Burdett  save  treat  its  advocates  with  sneers,  revilings,  and 
contumelious  silence?  Not  many  years  since  there  appeared  in  the 
organ  of  the  party,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  an  article  recommending 
to  the  people  to  withdraw  from  the  pursuit  of  parliamentary  reform  as  a 
primary  object,  and  concentrate  attention  on  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditure.  Even  so  late  as  1830  (Nov.  2d)  earl  Grey  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  was  *  unprepared  with  any  plan  of  reform,'  and 
perhaps  would  have  long  continued  unprepared  bad  he  not  had  at  his 
elbow  lord  Durham,  lord  John  Russell,  and  one  or  two  more  who  loved 
the  cause  more  with  the  heartiness  of  a  first  love  than  the  ex- Premier. 

Wc  have  no  taste  for  minute  retrospections  into  public  conduct,  for 
wo  have  an  aversion  to  try  men  either  by  words  or  deeds,  having  their 
own  by-gone  circumstances  to  justify  them.  We  will  never  deny — ^it 
cannot  be  denied — that  the  Whigs  at  length,  as  soon  perhaps  as  they 
had  the  power — gave  the  people  a  measure  of  reform  ample  beyond  their 
expecUition.  For  this  they  owe  them  forgiveness  and  perhaps  gratitude. 
But  if  it  comes  to  the  apportionment  of  individual  merit,  we  say  that 
of  living  men — we  pass  over  the  early  martyrs,  Wyvil,  Sharpe,  Jebb, 
Wakefield,  Cartwright,  and  Walter  Fawkes — we  repeat,  of  living  men 
there  is  nuue  to  whom  the  cause  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  next  to  him  a  few  honest  and  indefatigable  men  of  West- 
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minster.  Among  tho  upper  ranks  sir  Francis  long  fought  the  good  fight 
single-handed,  and  for  the  achievement  of  what  he  conceived  the  hirdi- 
right  of  Englishmen  he  sacrificed  that  which  is  most  peinful  to  beer^ 
the  friendship  and  association  of  his  equals.  For  a  long  time  tbs 
Baronet  was  sent  to  Coventry  by  Whigs  and  Toriee,  end  when  ha 
walked  into  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  member  would  epeak  to  him. 
He  had  committed  high  treason  against  the  usurping  few  bj  identiljiiig 
himself  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  oppressed  many: — 

From  kings  and  nobles  will  I  seek  no  more 
Aid,  friendship,  nor  alliance.    With  the  POOE 
I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  man 
Sets  the  broad  seal  of  its  allegiance  there. 
And  ratifies  the  compact— PAi/ip  vam  ArietcUM, 

Tlio  present  inertia  of  sir  Francis  may  be  easily  explained.  His 
task  is  done.  He  never  sought  more  than  the  oonstitutionid  inunnnities 
of  his  countrymen.  Fiscal,  commercial,  and  economical  questions,  which 
now  form  the  chief  topics  of  parliamentary  discussion  are  not  in  liis 
department;  but  if  he  takes  no  further  share  in  public  aflhin,  he  has 
well  earned  a  life  interest  in  the  representation  of  Westminster  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  country  after. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  through  tho  entire  roll  of  *  good  men  and 
true '  in  the  House  of  Commons,     lliey  are  a  formidable  body,  and  wiD, 
no  doubt,  be  ultimately  omnipotent  there,  but  they  cannot  accomplish 
national  objects  unless  they  have  the  zealous  support  of  the  people.     U 
we  look  to  the  composition  of  the  lower  house,  we  shall  find  that  what 
may  be  termed  aristocratic  interests  have  still  a  numerical  preponde- 
rance.    On  the  first  meeting  of  the  ireformed  parliament,  the  eons  and 
heirs  presumptive  of  peers  returned  amounted  to  seventy-three ;  (Mother 
relatives  of  peers  there  were  seventy-eight,  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty- one  members  united  by  consanguineous  ties  with  the   Hoose  of 
Lords.     Besides  the  direct  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.     From  the  returns  of  1 833,  (ParL  Pap,  No.  67 1 ,) 
it  appears  there  are  sixty  members  holding  offices  and  receiving  emolu- 
ments from  civil  appointments,  pensions,  and  sinecures  to  the  amoont  of 
£86,29 1  (exclusive  of  eighty-three  members  holding  naval  and  military 
commissions.)    There  are  four  members  holding  offices  at  the  pleaspie 
of  public  officers,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £7,500;  ten  membeiB 
holding  offices  or  pensions  for  life  under  the  crown,  £1,311  ;  four  msm- 
bers  huld  offices  under  the  chief  justice  or  other  public  officers,  of  whid 
the  emoluments  are  £9,233  ;  four  members  with  pensions,  or  ainecnras, 
or  offices  executed  by  deputy,  the  annual  emoluments  of  which  are 
£.0,704.     One  member  (the  speaker !)  has  the  reversion  of  an  oflBce  after 
one  or  more  lives,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  £4,000.     Sixty-fiiur 
members  bold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  nineteen  in  the  naTj.     In 
the  militia  and  yeomanry  there  are  forty-five  members  who  receife  pay 
a  d  emolument  when  their  corps  are  on  service.     Seventy-fire  memben 
have  church  patronage. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  that  in  tho  liouse  there  are  only  fiwty- 
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nine  merchants,  manufactorers,  and  traders,  while  there  are  Beventy-one 
LAWYERS.  The  Whig  administration  was  the  harvest  of  gentleromi  of 
the  long  robe,  and  this  was  the  spring  of  a  good  deal  of  tibe  scribbling 
and  talking  support  it  received.  Of  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  new 
offices  created  by  the  late  ministers,  one  hundred  and  five  were  given  to 
barristers.  When  one  million  had  been  voted  by  parliament  to  assist 
the  Irish  clergy,  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  barristers,  at  five  guineas 
per  diem,  aided  by  seventy  clerks,  were  immediately  put  into  active 
service  to  distribute  the  loan.  The  lavishness  of  this  creation  was  the 
more  palpable, .  as  only  sixty  persons  had  been  appointed  to  distribute 
the  twenty  millions  among  the  slave-holders  in  the  West-India  colonies. 
But  patronage  at  home  b  more  valuable  than  patronage  abroad,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  confining  it  to  legalists  are  obvious  enough. 
Lawyers  usually  move  in  the  better  circles ;  they  are  educated  men— 
have  the  power  of  explaining  and  diffusing  their  opinions — and  they  are 
accustomed  to  advocate  causes  of  all  descriptions.  Set  them  to  make  a 
report  on  any  public  subject— give  them,  for  example,  a  brief  to  fill  up 
against  the  Poor  and  the  Poor-laws,  and  they  will  do  it  to  their  employer's 
satisfaction :  it  is  their  vocation  faithfully  to  serve  those  by  whom  they 
are  paid,  or  hope  to  be  paid,  and  little  of  conscientious  responsibility  to 
truth  or  justice  is  felt  in  the  execution  of  the  appointed  task.* 

But  the  elective  bodies  of  the  kingdom  must  see  what  injury  they  are 
doing  the  public  cause  by  returning  so  many  hungry  Swiss  to  parlia- 
ment. Lawyers  are  eaten  up  by  mutual  rivalry  and  amlntion  ;  it  is  a 
profession  into  which  no  one  enters  without  views  of  aggrandijtement ; 
if  by  any  contrivance  or  clap- traps  the  representative  function  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  mostly  used  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  wider  practice  at 
the  bar  or  to  government  employment.  As  legislators  they  seek  only  to 
serve  themselves,  not  their  constituents,  and  their  course  is  rarely 
marked  by  patriotic  independence.  If  their  connexions  lie  among  the 
opposition,  it  is  mere  factious  hostility  to  government;  if  among  minis- 
ters, it  is  either  silent  acquiescence  or  clamorous  advocacy  of  all  their 
measures,  according  to  the  bribes  of  office  received  or  expected.  But 
the  mischief  they  openly  do  by  impeding  or  misdirecting  public  affairs 
is  only  a  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  among  the  vulgar  errors  of  common  life 
to  consider  barristers  more  competent  and  better  informed  than  other 
men;  in  grammar  and  elocution,  and  in  Coke  and  Littleton  no  doubt 
they  are,  but  not  in  the  mass  of  questions  which  ought  to  occupy  parlia- 
mentary attention, — connected  with  trade,  mantifactures,  commerce, 
currency,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  the  population. 

*  A  comniission  has  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  suitableness  of  poor-laws 
for  Ireland.  It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  embryo  barrisitrs — mere  boys 
some  of  them— who  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  cat  and  dry  questions, 
ranged  under  the  heads  of  <  bastardy,  old  age,'  &c.  to  direct  their  inexperience, 
and  most  likely  prepared  by  the  '  dowager  chancellor.'  What  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  the  results  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  such  instruments  t 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  English  gentlem^n>  not  a  person  on  tbe  com- 
mission is  quahficd  for  the  undertaking. 
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Yet  owing  to  this  falso  estimate  of  legislative  fitnei8»  thej  are  at  all 
times  looked  up  to  as  guides  and  finger-posts ;  by  their  Bpeechea  in  the 
house,  and  their  promptings  and  whisperings  oot  of  it,  on  the  baek 
benches,  and  in  the  lobby,  smoking-room  and  supper-rooms,  members  of 
plain  minds  and  honest  purposes  are  overlaid  and  misled  by  them. 

It  is  to  this  preponderance  of  legal  inflnence  we  ascribe  moch  tint 
has  been  wrong  or  inefficient  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. But  this  is  another  evil  in  addition  to  those  airesdy  snggcsted, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  the  people  themselves.  Wlij 
have  the  manufacturing  towns  and  some  of  the  more  popnloos  boroDghi 
returned  lawyers  to  parliament  ?  What  have  they  got  by  it  ?  Have  they 
got  vigilant  attention  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  or  sealoiiB  watchlal- 
ness  over  their  local  interests  or  the  more  general  interests  of  the  oob- 
munit}'  ?  To  these  inquiries  we  fear  the  answer,  in  most  cases,  most  ht 
a  very  simple  figure  of  arithmetic.  Some  of  the  popular  law  represests- 
tives  have  not  even  vouchsafed  a  speech  in  return  for  the  favour  of  thsir 
constituents ;  others  have  deserted  their  trust  for  valuable  appoiatami 
in  the  colonics ;  others  are  fructifying  at  home  on  commissionerBliff  m 
Treasury  practice ;  others  again  have  been  reposing  on  the  file  of  kii^ 
counsel,  waiting  in  silence  a  joyful  resurrecdon  as  solicitor  or  attonsf 
general,  master  of  the  rolls,  vice-chancellor,  or  judge  of  the 
courts :  but  few  or  none  have  laboriously  served  the  people. 

But  the  error  of  misplaced  confidence  may  be  corrected.     As  a 
election  seems  inevitable,  if  the  projected  formation  of  a  Toty  mii^rtiyii 
persisted  in,  the  electors  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  gettii^  lidif 
faithless  and  negligent  servants,  and  of  not  again  accepting  their  serr'  ~ 
unless  it  bo  under  such  guarantees  of  devotion  to  the  public,  and 
their  own  gains,  as  even  lawyers  cannot  evade.* 


*  A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  6  Henry  IV.  from  which  all  law|ai 
and  t)ther  persons  <  ikilled  in  the  law'  were  excluded  by  special  preeept  of  tk 
sheriffs.  Of  course  we  have  no  wish  to  follow  this  precedenL  Notwilhs^rf- 
injr  our  remarks  on  the  influence  of  lawyers  and  placemen,  the  reader  will  kv 
in  mind  our  testimony,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter,  to  the  mmat^ 
popular  composition  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons.  That  •fc^  fa  ihi 
impression  of  the  Tories  is  evident  from  their  having  resolved  on  its 
Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Appendix  we  have  seen  the  foUowiag  ell 
of  the  Opponents  and  Supporters  of  the  Peel-Duke  Ministry:  — 

1.  Opponents 

2.  Supporters I5f 

3.  Doubtfuls ^ 

Total 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISSOLUTION  AND  CHARACTER  OF   THE 

REFORM  MINISTRY. 


Tu  £  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Reform  Ministry  had  more  resemblance  to 
the  capricious  movements  which  happen  within  the  coartlj  atmosphere 
of  despotism  than  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  So  far  as  has  yet 
transpired,  the  blow  was  unexpected,  and  at  least  nndeseryed,  from  the 
quarter  it  came.  '  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  errors  of  the  Whigs  con- 
sisted rather  in  excess  of  deyotion  to  the  service  of  their  *  royal  master* 
than  of  their  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  canse  of  their 
downfall,  the  change  in  the  king*s  councils  augurs  no  good  to  the  people. 
If  the  design  were  to  form  a  more  popular  administration,  the  court 
would  not  have  resorted  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham, Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Hume,  or  some  other  of  the  more 
thorough-going  reformers.  As  the  Soldier  has  been  called  in,  it  is 
plain  a  retrograde  movement  is  intended — the  repeal  of  the  Reform- Act, 
or  some  other  desperate  effort  of  expiring  conservatism.  It  is  a  mad 
resolve,  as  events  will  prove;  but  before  endeavouring  to  *  trammel  up  its 
issue,'  let  us  advert  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  displaced  mi- 
nistry. As  they  have  been  suddenly  dismissed,  they  may  be  suddenly 
recalled ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  important  to  ascertain  their  claims  to 
the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  late  go- 
government  were  of  no  ordinary  character.  If  the  measures  they 
brought  forward  had  any  thing  of  a  radical  hue  about  them,  they  were 
immediately  at  issue  with  the  House  of  Lords;  and  if  they  were  not  of 
a  popular  character,  they  were  at  issue  with  the  people :  so  that  between 
both  their  situations  were  both  precarious  and  uncomfortable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  they  might  easily  have  escaped  the  dilemma  by 
allying  themselves  heart  and  soul  with  the  popular  cause  and  boldly 
leadin<^  on  the  battle  against  the  Peerage.  So  they  might.  This  is 
what  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  must  be  done,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  House  of  Lords,  before  the  constitution 
can  be  brought  into  equilibrium.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obstacles 
which  might  have  been  opposed  in  a  higher  quarter,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons why  the  late  government  was  not  so  patriotically  devoted.  First, 
it  was  much  too  aristocratic  in  its  composition  ;  many  of  the  ministers 
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were  peers  tlicmsolvcs,  and  to  have  joined  in  an  attack  like  that  to  whidi 
we  have  alluded,  they,  doubtless,  considered  M'ould  be  to  attack  thea- 
selves,  and  terminate  in  the  extinction  or  humiliation  of  their  own 
order.  Besides  motives  of  self-preservation  there  were  others.  In  tb 
opinion  of  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  they  had  already  ^ne  as  near  thi 
quick  as  they  safely  could  without  coming  into  the  jaws  of  deaioency; 
they  thought,  therefore,  it  was  time  to  make  a  standi — at  leut  daj 
w^ere  not  disposed  individually  to  share  the  responsibility  of  any  fiutha 
advance  into  radicalism. 

Besides  these,  which  may  be  considered  the  external  diflicoltiaiitf 
ministers,  there  were  others  of  an  internal  character,  orig;inatiiig  smo^g 
themselves.  Upon  the  great  questions  impending  relative  to  Ghmclii 
corporation,  and  law  reform,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  findk 
the  united  kingdom  twelve  persons  exactly  agreed  in  opinion;  «b^ 
not  mean  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform  at  all,  but  as  to  the  dcgwi, 
kind,  and  extent.  For  shades  of  difference,  therefore,  excuses  Hj 
be  found  ;  but  there  were  important  differences  in  the  Cabinet,  espeddf 
as  regards  the  Church  ;*  and  this  was  a  constant  source  of  wwhw 
and  disunion.  In  fact  the  original  Whig  ministry  had  been 
sloughing  away  ever  since  its  formation. 

The  first  cast-off  was  earl  Durham,  whose  general  insbfli^  to 
agree  with  his  colleagues  called  into  play  a  portion  of  Whig  wit,  ai 
he  was  designated  the  '  dissenting  minister-'  His  retirement  wm  m- 
crilxKl,  in  the  newspapers,  to  indisposition.  Indisposition  no  dwifct 
indisposition  to  co-operate  with  wavering  apostacy  !  Hie  plaia  mi 
straightforward  mind  of  his  lordship  could  not  comprehend  the  policyif 
neglecting  the  tried  friends  of  the  people  to'  keep  up  a  sort  ofbribaj 
and  coquetry  with  their  old  and  irreclaimable  foes.  Neither  ooald  ds 
noble  lord  understand  the  sophistries  by  which  it  was  sought  to  sohili- 
tutc  illusive  procrastination  for  the  prompt  and  substantial  lemoval  if 
'  recognised  abuses.' 

The  next  swiirming  away  from  the  ministerial  hive  consisted  of  tk 
Stanlcyitcs.  By  the  secession  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  earl  of  Ripoa,  tk 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  sir  James  Graham,  a  positive  improreBOl 
was  effected  in  the  sentiment  if  not  in  the  speaking  organs  of  dwil* 
ministration.  These  gentlemen  were  infected  with  a  semi-conseiTita 
that  much  impeded  the  full  development  of  the  reform  principle.  B^ 
sides  entertaining  very  exalted  notions  of  the  social  importancs  of  Ai 
landed  interest,  they  were  opposed  to  the  secular  appropriatioa  of  ted^ 


*  Witiiout  adverting  to  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Stanley  petty 
siastical  rcfurm,  see  the  conflicting  opinions,  as  reported  in  the  Par 
Debates  of  June  2Sd  and  August  14th,  of  lords  Broaghem,  lAnedoiraL 
sell,  and  Althorp,  on  the  future  disposal  of  the  surplus  property  ef  Iks  W 


church.    To  be  sure,  dissentions  from  this  source  might  have  hroe  anjM- fc 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  principle  adopted  by  the  Cabiael.    Am  IktW 
bourne  ministry  had  determined  to  give  a  large  portkm  of  the  tithes  to  Ihski^ 
lords,  it  is  not  likely  any  great  surplus  would  have  remaiaed  Is  dhpsn'l 
either  in  the  Irish  or  English  church. 
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Biastical  property,  and  maintained,  aa  part  of  their  creed,  the  rerj  fim- 
tastical  conceit  that  the  revennea  of  the  church  onght  not  to  he  gradoa- 
ted  to  the  number  of  its  members  but  of  its  ministers— the  clergy 
themselves,  forsooth !  Dogmas  like  these  are  irreconcileable  with  rea* 
son ;  and  the  ministry  must  have  felt  greatly  relieved  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  political  mystics  who  held  them.  An  opportunity  was  thus  af- 
forded of  infusing  more  common  sense  and  robustness  into  the  ministry, 
but  it  was  thrown  away;  instead  of  recalling  lord  Durham,  and 
strengthening  themselves  in  public  confidence  by  bringing  forward  Mr. 
Hume  and  sir  H.  Parnell,  they  filled  up  the  yacuum  with  such  unmean- 
ing and  unknown  things  as  lord  Auckland,  and  the  marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  and  thus  put  together  '  the  lath-and-plaster'  administration. 

After  this  what  could  be  expected  ?  Next  and  closely  aflter  followed 
the  Littleton  mesSy  and  embroilment  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  ter^ 
minated  first  in  the  resignation  of  lord  Althorp,  and  then  of  the  premier 
himself.  The  retirement  of  the  last  has  been  ascribed  to  an  tii^rft^ptie.' 
We  believe,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  imputation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Chanosllor  (House  of  Loras,  July  29th) 
earl  Grey  had  six  times  during  the  preceding  twelfe  months  expressed 
a  wish  to  resign,  and  it  was  only  hy  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  col- 
leagues that  he  had  been  orerailed  upon  to  remain  in  oflfee.  The  tes-> 
timony,  too,  of  lord  Lansaowne  on  the  same  occasion  is  decisiye  of  the 
charge  of  *  treachery.'  There  is  no  need,  indeed,  of  resorting  to  the 
mysteries  of  a  conspiracy,  to  account  for  the  resignation  of  the  premier. 
The  noble  lord's  ^ase  was  palpable  enough.  He  shrunk  from  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Acts ;  he  must  have  felt  that  he  could 
not  successfully  carry  through  the  practical  ameliorations  the  country 
expected  from  him  without  a  '  collision'  ^ith  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  this  was  an  alternative  he  seems  to  have  declined  either  from  the 
morgue  aristocratique,  or  unwillingness  to  falsify  his  previous  pledge 
to  '  stick  by  his  order.'  To  escape  from  so  equivocal  a  position  and 
secure  his  own  retreat,  he  availed  himself  of  the  hasty  retirement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  ministry  of  lord  Grey  descended  to 
his  successor.  In  the  approaching  session  of  parliament  only  two 
courses  were  open  to  the  Melbourne  ministry — either  they  must  /ace 
the  peers  or  the  people.  Upon  these  alternatives,  differences  of 
opinion  may  have  subsisted ;  one  part  of  the  cabinet  may  have  inclined 
this,  and  the  other  that  way,  and  there  may  have  been  a  third  portion 
that  inclined  to  neither,  but  preferred  leaving  the  task  to  the  duke  : 
and  hence  may  have  originated  the  break-up  of  the  administration; 
or  it  may  have  originated  solely  in  royal  caprice,  or  in  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  one  unruly  member,  and  which  could  only  be  effected  by 
an  internal  effort,  like  that  with  which  the  lobster  is  said  to  cast  off  its 
shell. 

Leaving  these  surmises  to  be  confirmed  or  not  by  subsequent  dis- 
closures, we  shall  here  observe  that  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  of  its  predecessors  under  the  Reform  Act.    There 

/ 
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was  a  ^eat  deal  of  rulibiah  in  it  certainly,  bat  there  were  abo  goad 
materids.  There  waB  merit  even  in  its  errors.  Althoogh  the  Poor 
Law  Act  and  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  were  both,  as  we  hare  ohewn,  highly 
objectionable  in  principle  and  detail,  yet  they  were  bold  meaauTeo,  and 
the  way  they  wore  adjusted  and  forced  through  parliament  erinoed  an 
energy — a  determination  to  go  on,  without  which  it  ia  imponiUe  the 
ditiliculties  of  the  country  can  be  surmounted.  As  a  Toiy  gOTemmeBt 
would  be  a  complete  U|)sctting  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  hat 
four  years,  we  consider  its  permanent  existence  an  utter  impoeubility; 
it  is  likely,  therefore,  tliat  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  hite  minutey 
will  be  recalled :  let  us  ascertain  then  by  personal  analyua  the  good 
and  evil  in  its  composition,  so  that  the  people  may  be  apprised  of  what 
they  ought  to  wish  for  and  what  they  ought  to  reject  in  its  possible  re- 
construction. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  noble  cx-Premier,  about  whom  the  pubGe 
knows  little,  and  whom  we  had  always  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
an  epicurean  aristocrat  than  a  man  of  business.  He  certainly  left  a 
favourable  impression  of  talent  as  Home  Secretary,  having  evinced  good 
sense  and  firmness  in  the  little  he  had  to  do  during  his  fair-weather  ad- 
ministration of  that  mostly  irksome  department.  But  his  lordship  is  an 
'  old  stager'  in  public  life,  and  he  has  not,  to  our  knowle^e,  plaoed 
on  record  either  word  or  deed  calculated  to  inspire  very  exaJted  hopes 
of  future  development  as  an  enlightened  and  very  superior  statesman. 
Some  years  since  we  remember  sir  F.  Burdett  took  him  to  task  for  aa 
attempt  to  apply  the  arbitrary  principles  he  had  deduced  from  a  recent 
study  of  Roman  history  to  the  government  of  this  country.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  he  has  more  of  the  inertness  of  consenratisni  in  him 
than  bis  predecessor.  He  obviously  views  with  no  favourable  eye  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities ;  and  if  his  recent  de- 
clarations in  respect  of  the  church  may  be  trusted,  great  things  need 
not  be  expected  in  that  direction. 

On  the  9th  of  August  lord  Melbourne  said,  *  He  reverenced  and 
loved  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  church  :' — of  course  he  did ; 
all  lords  love  the  church  because  it  is  a  church  for  lords,  not  for  the 
people.  On  the  same  occasion  he  said,  '  If  he  were  to  speak  his  own 
individual  opinion,  he  would  say  that  he  for  one  was  mot  diitatisfied 
with  the  church  as  it  stood  at  present.'— No,  my  lord,  not  di$$atufied 
with  tiie  legislation  of  the  bishops,  nor  with  the  dignitariea,  pluialkis, 
and  non-residents !  This  is  disheartening  enough  in  all  conscienoo ; 
the  only  tlirco  great  reforms  remaining  are  ecclesiastical,  monicipal,  and 
legal,  and  if  the  Whigs  do  not  intend  to  come  up  to  the  maik  on  the 
ft  rut  and  mo8t  important,  wc  shall  say,  in  the  language  of  Portia,  thsy 
are  *  no  men  for  us,*  nor  wc  believe  the  country. 

Some  allowance  may  bo  nmde  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding mutrcattx  wore  dolivored.  The  ex- premier,  as  well  as  his  ool- 
lengiios,  w:is  often  com]>cllod  to  throw  a  kind  of  verbal  dost  into  the 
eyes  of  his  opponents,  in  order,  if  ]>ossib]c,  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them.     We  have  heard  that  lord   Melbourne  is  more  a  man  of  ejcpr* 
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diency  than  inflexible  principlo.  It  may  wtLWoat  perliaps  of  laxhf  t» 
ofaaonre  that,  in  the  existing  criaifly  we  do  not  like  him  the  woiae  ftr  It. 
Oar  opinion  ia  that  no  aet  of  men  can  cat  throng^  present  diffiealtiaa 
unless  they  will  adapt  the  meana  to  the  end.  lithes,  and  other 
great  and  complicated  questions,  can  never  be  settled  on  priaoiples  of 
atrict  equity,  no  more  then  a  man  can  walk  the  crowded  pathways  of 
the  metropolis  in  a  direct  line.  If  miniatera  cannot  go  stnight,  they 
must  go  awry ; — at  all  events  they  must  do  the  thing  and  gel  on  I 

Aa  to  the  poor  ex-Chancellor,  he  ia  politically  doad,  and  we  sliali 
allow  him  the  privilege  of  dead  men,  by  speaking  of  him  tenderly.  He 
haa  Binned  against  all  the  proprieiiei ;  as  minister,  legislator,  jadge, 
and  ci-devant  reformer.  His  *  lark'  in  the  North  cleared  up  whatew 
mystery  attached  to  his  character,  and  hia  name  is  no  longer  a  *  tower 
of  strength.'  He  is  obviously  a  man  of  the  most  pitiable  foibles,  a  lover 
of  vulgar  notorieties  of  all  sorts,  and  which  wise  men  mostly  despise. 
That  he  has  done  much  for  liberal  government — has  exposed  and  hdlped 
to  amend  many  devouring  public  abuses— and  possoMos  great  indoirtry 
and  cleverness  are  undoubted  facts ;  but  he  gprievously  lacks  the  dn- 
cretion,  steadiness,  and  comprehenaion  which  constitote  a  sale  and 
leading  mind.  If  a  vague  dmre  of  the  premierahip  ever  flitted  aeroaa 
his  ambitious  thoughts,  he  may  erase  it  from  remembrance,  for  we  verily 
believe  not  one  person—save  one— in  the  united  kingdom  would  counte- 
nance his  pretensions. 

Lord  Brougham,  like  Napoleon,  ainned  aeainst  the  *  vjpmt  of  the 
age'  and  has  ^on.  In  his  latter  dajrs  he  arocted  conservative  prittp 
ciples — lauded  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  proetrated  himself  befere 
sir  Edward  Sugden,  both  of  whom  he  had  reviled.  At  one  place  in 
Scotland  he  told  his  hearers  that  he  was  no  radical,  (lie  had  been 
though,  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  many  other  things,)  and 
that  he  could  hold  no  disputation  with  persons  who  denied  the  utility  of 
a  House  of  Lords.  How  could  he  ?  he  ought  to  have  been  sworn  on  a 
voire  dire  first ;  of  course  the  pan'enu  and  vain  Henry  Brougham  con- 
sidered himself,  as  well  as  Brougham  Hall,  pieces  of  the  '  order,' 
without  which  this  great  empire  could  not  hold  together. 

The  fatal  delusion  of  this  unhappy  man  appears  to  have  been,  that  he 
alone  was  the  Atlas  to  support  the  tottering  throne  and  peerage  of 
England ;  that  he  could  say  to  the  march  of  reform,  as  Canute  said  to 
the  waves, — 'so  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.'  Hence,  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit,  he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  country  declaiming  against 
republicans  and  rash  innovations.  But  what  an  ungrateful  return  for 
his  conservative  labours — for  all  his  fulsome  eulogies  of  prince  and  peers 
to  receive  only  a  most  ungracious  kick-out  ! 

In  one  respect  we  rejoice  at  the  unceremonious  turn  out  of  the 
Whigs ;  it  has  given  that  proud  aristocracy  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of 
monarchy,  as  well  as  the  people  who  pay  half  a  million  a  year  for  it,  and 
three  or  four  times  as  much  more  for  its  trappings.  The  fall  of  their 
chief  has  had  one  bad  consequence,  it  has  thrown  discredit  on  science 
by  showing  how  much  learning  may  subsist— though  the  remark  is 
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trite — with  little  sense.  Wo  had  always  our  mligiviiiga  of  lord 
Brougham ;  a  certain  ctourderio  of  organization  conjoined  with  mental 
impetuosity,  precluded  all  nice  discrimination  of  hodi  men  and  things. 
On  his  first  assumption  of  the  great  seal  we  said  of  him  (Bku:k  Book^ 
edit.  18«31y  p.  426.)  that, — *'  It  is  the  judgment  more  than  anything 
else  we  distrust  in  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  if  he  does  not  bring 
his  resolves  to  wait  on  a  more  patient  discretion,  it  is  probaUe  his 
chancellorship  will  be  signalised  by  some  very  unusual  ecceHirieitie$r 
All  we  apprehended  has  come  to  pass ;  but  we  trast  the  noble  lord's 
pension  will  be  saved.  The  Tories  may  not  think  him  a  fit  person  to  be 
keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  for,  in  truth,  he  needs  a  keeper  him- 
self; but  why  not  put  him  into  the  Exchequer  a^^reeably  to  his  own 
desire,  in  room  of  Lyndhurst,  who  received  the  appointment  firom  the 
Whigs,  in  part  at  least  from  the  economical  consideration  of  saying  his 
retiring  allowance? 

Lord  Brougham  has  been  so  fully  dissected  by  the  public  press,  thst 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  further  in  his  illustration.  His  lordship  said, 
*'  the  school-master  is  abroad,''  and  he  did  something  to  set  him  forth, 
therefore  he  cannot  complain  that  he  has  had  a  wipe  of  his  birch. 
Among  his  evil  and  fiiulty  deeds  we  shall  not  forget  all  his  good  ones, 
for  we  are  not  of  that  class  who  are  constantly  seeking  out  bad  motifss 
for  virtuous  actions. — Let  us  proceed  to  the  next. 

We  heard  so  little  of  the  noble  ex- President  of  the  coancil  during 
the  reform  ministries,  that  he  reminded  us  of  the  lady  Egeria,  who  wM 
better  known  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom  in  private  than  a  spMker  in  publio. 
Lord  Lansdowne  always  recommended  himself  to  us  by  his  junction  with 
George  Canning;  for  though  the  last  was  a  trickster,  the  union 
with  him  was  a  fortunate  jostling  or  breaking  up  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  gpreat  factions,  and  the  first  shove  to  perdition  the  hulk  of  Tnyism 
received.  Earl  Grey  was  well  nigh  making  a  shipwreck  of  his  repu- 
tation by  some  unseasonable,  not  to  say  envious  speeches  directed  against 
the  coalition  ministry,  and  which,  as  a  step  towards  a  more  enlightensd 
administration  and  consistently  with  his  own  principles,  he  ongfat  to 
have  steadily  supported.  In  some  sort  the  marquis  appears  to  hafo 
an  orbit  of  his  own,  and  though  as  liberal  perhaps  as  a  lord  may  be,  be 
has  not  always  mixed  himself  up  with  the  party  combinations  of  the 
Whigs.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  foster-fether  of  the  first  brood  of 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  during  the  last  fi»ur  years  have  Tirtnally 
grasped  the  government  of  the  country.  A  dulnousness  about  conse- 
quences, which  results  from  viewing  questions  too  abstractedly  and  on  all 
sides,  will  prevent  him,  wo  apprehend,  as  well  as  lord  Holland,  from 
going  very  far  or  fast  in  the  way  of  effective  reformation. 

Of  lord  Duncannon  we  know  little,  and  of  lord  Auckland  noUuBg  al 
all,  nor  have  we  ever  met  any  body  that  did.  The  last,  we  had  ooo- 
cludcd,  was  dead  and  the  title  extinct,  till  we  met  the  names  of  his 
sistei's  and  himself  on  the  Court  Pension  List  as  a  pauper  peer.  He 
scorns  to  have  been  thrust  into  the  '  arm-chair'  of  the  Adminltj  as  a 
short  niKJ  easy  way  (two  years'  sitting  only)  of  niv|iiiri«g  for  lift  thg 
£*200()  rotirinpr  pension,  under  the  infamous  Civil  Offices  Pensioa  Ad. 
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The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  long  labalated  raUwr  on  an 
indulgent  system  of  pablic  credit,  than  any  thing  great  or  hriUaat 
actually  performed  by  him.  The  dogged  manner  he  stood  to  the  wont 
parts  of  that  curious  '  boon  (qnery  b^e  ?)  to  the  female  population'  as 
he  called  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  was  more  like  the  bite  of  a  mastiff  than  any 
thing  else.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  well  of  a  man  so  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  intimately  know  him.  If  there  is  really  any  thing 
good  in  him,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is,  we  trust  in  the  new 
sphere  into  which  his  lordship  is  removed  it  will  be  produced,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  reporters  may  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  the  pnUlc. 
The  little  that  has  been  usually  giren  of  earl  Spencer's  speediea  is 
mostly  distinguished  by  brevity  and  good  sense,  and  in  hones^  of 
purpose  he  is  unsuspected. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Spriho  Rice.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  ex-secretaiy  of  the  Colonies  is  a  keen  landlord  and 
a  first-rate  artist*  in  politics.  He  disposed  satisfactorily  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  on  the  *  repale'  question,  but  was  not  so  sncoeesihl  in  his  en- 
counter with  the  honourable  M.  P.  for  Oldham  on  the  stamp  dotiea. 

The  motion  of  lord  JoHV  Russbll  at  the  end  of  the  session  for  post- 
poning the  issue  of  the  writ  for  the  corrupt  borough  of  Warwick,  and  his 
prompt  abandonment  of  the  Bribery  Bill  after  its  maltreatment  by  the 
Lords,  show  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  freaks  of  here- 
ditary wisdom.  The  name  of  Russell  is  a  guarantee  of  attachment  to 
constitutional  rights^  but  has  his  lordship  truly  interpreted  the  diange 
effected  by  the  Reform  Acts  ?  It  is  no  longer  king,  lordsy  and  com- 
mons, but  in  the  inverse  order — commons,  lords,  and  king  I 

The  hearty  and  straightforward  speech  of  sir  John  Hobhouse  at  the 
Edinburgh  festival  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  peace-offering  for  prior 
transgressions.  Bating  a  little  petulance,  the  Baronet  possesses  sterling 
qualities,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him  again  in  parliament,  though  the 
absence  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Eagle,  is  a  real  loss  to  the  country ; 
inasmuch  as  his  learning,  acuteness,  and  popular  principles  would  have 
been  of  essential  use  in  the  approaching  discussion  of  ecclesiastical 
matters.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  old  services;  the  rejection  of 
sir  John  by  the  electors  of  Westminster  always  appeared. to  us  a  harsh 
and  hasty  measure  of  justice.  What  claims  his  opponent  had  to  super- 
sede him  we  could  never  discover.  Colonel  Evans  seems  to  us  a  revival 
of  that  famous  knight-errant  sir  Robert  Wilson,— one  very  fond  of 
leaving  his  name  at  the  palace,  and  of  asking  questions  about  our 
*  foreign  relations  /'  Now  we  have  a  great  contempt  for  M.P.'s  whose 
diffusive  patriotism  is  such  that  it  extends  to  Turkey,  Russia,  or  Me- 
liemct  Ali,  rather  than  to  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  the  southern 
counties.  If  the  Westminster  people  will  have  a  colonel,  why  not  take 
colonel  Jones, — a  man  who  has  really  done  the  cause  some  service,  and 
against  whom,  in  our  opinion,  there  prevails  every  undeserved  prejudice  ? 

Notwitlistanding  the  startling  advent  of  the  Duke  and  his  myrmidons^ 

*  Fur  a  (Icilnition  of  this  term,  see  Mrs.  AasUn's  Ckancttrisiies  ttf  Ooeths, 
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wc  arc  progressing:  in  good  government.  Democracy  is  the  advancing 
flood  which  must  ultinmtely  level  all  monopolies.  The  times  have  mar- 
vullously  changed !  Lord  Brougham,  after  his  rejection  hy  the  univer- 
sal-suffrngc  men  of  Westminster,  always  affected  a  g^reat  distaste  for 
men  of  low  politics,  and  we  remember,  during  a  pending  election  for 
that  city,  he  thought  there  was  little  to  choose  between  Hobhouae  and 
the  devil— and  said  as  much.  Yet  the  would-be  premier  haa  lived  to 
sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  despised  radical  I 

Wo  pass  over  that  '  pure  old  Whig,'  lord  Palmerstov.  If  the 
noble  lord,  by  any  sort  of  jockey  ship,  can  manage  to  keep  the  aaddlo 
under  the  contemplated  ducal  ministry,  he  may  be  considered  a  second 
Talleyrand,  destined  to  survive  all  vicissitudes  of  rule.  Under  the  ex- 
sccrotary  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  has  been  the  best  part  of  their 
administration,  ns  their  Irish  has  been  the  worst.  What  weakness  to 
send  a  doting  voluptuary  to  preside  over  a  country  that  has  never  jreC 
known  the  blessings  of  civil  government — that  is  a  complete  scene  of 
want,  violence,  and  rapine — a  moral  and  physical  chaos  which  nothiog 
less  than  the  genius  of  a  Peter  the  Great  or  some  such  master-mind 
could  rescue  from  its  complicated  maladies  !*  It  was  this,  and  the 
pensioning,  salarying,  place-finding,  and  church-jobbing  for  sycophants, 
dependents,  and  undeserving  relatives,  that  abated  public  seal  in  favour 
of  the  fallen  ministry. 

We  come  to  the  lower  and  best  stratum,  consbting  of  Messrs.  Aber- 
crombie,  Ellice,  and  Poulett  Thomson,  all  of  whom  are  plain  men  of 
honest  purposes,  and  we  wish  the  defunct  government  by  incorporating 
lord  Durham,  sir  H.  Parncll,  and  some  others,  had  consisted  more  of 
the  same  description.  They  are  not  shining  characters,  but  they  are 
free  from  the  aristocratic  prcstiye  and  historical  associations  which 
were  the  chief  source  of  bewilderment  of  the  higher  section  of  the 
cabinet  on  the  great  questions  of  church  and  state  reform.  They  are  men 
of  the  u^c  wo  live  in ;  whereas  the  others  belong  to  the  by-gone  timss 
of  Btibl)  Doddinp:ton,  Rockingham,  Sbolbume,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  other 
nmgnates  of  the  Georgian  period.  Poulett  Thom8on*s  dividing  with  Mr. 
Hume  uu  the  orn  laws  shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  person  of  sound  and 
<ronsi8tont  principles,  but  of  independence,  and  his  rated  scale  of  tea 
duties  deserves  public  support. 

*  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  '  safer  to  violate  the  law  than  to  obey  it-* 
According  lo  the  ti'sdiuony  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  late  secretary  for  Ireland,  fm 
murders  upon  uu  iivt^rci^e  are  daily  rc;porte<l  tu  the  Castle;  bow  maoy  aare- 
]M)rto(l  Olios  arc  ]icrp'.;tiak'd  cannot  be  caliniated.  Among  Irish  horron  the 
niosl  rovolliii;;,  n<.>\t  to  tilh>:  biitchi'rie.s,  are  the  fights  between  the  clans.  At 
the  hi5t  ItallylieaKh  races  (June  21(h)  there  was  a  faction-battle  of  this  sort 
Ix'tween  tlie  ('oolecns  and  LawlorH,  in  which  upwards  of  1000  persons  were 
eii'^a-^tMl,  of  whom  ('i:;lit  or  ten  were  killed  in  the  affray;  and  tkirty-fve 
drowned  in  the  river;  the  i^ava^e  wretches  on  the  bank,  by  stones  and  stieki. 
iloin;;  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  escape  or  rescue  of  their  sinking  OBpoaenls ! 
\vi  there  h  no  i»oli('e— no  ma(;istracy — no  priesthood— no  resident  proprietary 
—to  prevent  the  rei>etitioa  of  thc^ic  frightful  outrages  against  hoaauty 
social  order. 
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Sir  John  Campbell  was  a  great  promiaer  of  legal  rofonnsy  but  ex- 
cept laying  the  first  stone  and  giving  a  name,  he  perfected  nothing. 
There  were  one  or  two  more,  which  we  forget,  on  the  Whig  roll,  bat  as 
late  events  have  rendered  the  whole,  in  lieu  of  a  living  calendar,  a  mere 
bill  of  mortality,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  ex-Ministry  rather  in  the  line  manner 
than  with  fulness  of  detail,  the  important  inquiry  is — What  protpeei 
did  it  hold  out  of  good  government  f  Our  ofunion,  as  before  hintea,  is, 
that  it  was  too  aristocratic,  that  it  did  not  sufficienUy  represent  the  Com- 
mons of  England .  It  consisted  of  respectable  functionaries — ^liberal  in  the 
abstract — intelligent,  and  within  a  certain  pale,  of  good  intentioos— but 
not  intently  bent  on  groat  practical  ameliorations.  Unless  acted  upon 
by  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  they  would  have  itood  etili;  if  tney 
had  moved,  it  would  only  have  been  when  every  excuse  for  delay  had 
been  exhausted,  and  then  with  the  least  possible  momentum  against 
abuses.  Their  prevailing  disposition  was  not  to  dmnge — for  they  had 
no  interest  in  change — but  to  maintain,  with  a  few  unimportant  amend- 
ments, things  as  Uiey  are-*a  church  with  a  gorgeous  hierardiy — a 
privileged  peerage  with  an  extortionate  rental  and  irresponsible  power—* 
and  a  House  of  Commons  with  freedom  of  debate,  but  no  effieieol 
power  of  action.  What  good  there  was  in  them  had  been  nearly  ex« 
tracted,  and  for  the  future,  we  believe,  they  had  determined  (as  lord 
Brougham  prematurely,  and  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  eoUeagoeSt 
divulged)  to  incline  to  a  conservative  rather  than  a  more  radical  eoiirse* 
But  as  all  men  of  *  woman  bom*  are  the  creatures  of  drcnmstaacse,  it 
is  impossible  to  predicate  the  precise  track  they  would  have  taken; 
it  would  have  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  commaiitfy—- on  the  relative 
force  of  the  two  great  conflicting  parties  between  which  they  stood^- 
and  to  tho  most  potent  of  which  they  would  doubtless  have  felt  the  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  policy  of  yielding. 

Wc  may  further  observe  that  the  preceding  remarks  apply  in  their 
full  extent  only  to  the  upper,  and  not  to  that  lower  and  better  section  of 
the  ministry  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  which,  besides  the 
names  already  mentioned,  included  those  of  sir  John  Hobhouse,  earl 
Spencer*  and  lord  John  Russell,  and  perhaps  of  lords  Duncannon  and 
Mulfj^rnve.  From  these  there  was  ground  to  hope  for  substantial  reform, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  tho  Duke  it  is  possible  they 
niiglit  have  succeeded,  backed  by  a  Reform  Parliament,  in  ejecting 
their  timid  and  more  fastidious  colleagues,  and  then  formed  a  really 
popular  administration. 


*  Notwithstanding  wo  must  remind  this  nobleman  of  an  unperformed  engage- 
ment. In  the  House  of  ("ommons,  Aup;.  16,  1833,  lord  Althorp  pledged  himself. 
next  session,  to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  modify  one  of  the  Six  Acts,  which  imposea 
rcbtrnints  on  |>erio(licul  works  of  a  political  character.  Did  the  influence  of 
lord  !M<  Ibuurnc,  wiio  \oled  in  favour  of  the  Six  Acts,  prercnt  the  redemption  of 
this  plcd;;c  by  his  lordship  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND 

THE  TORIES. 


The  irruption  of  the  Duke  and  hia  pandours,  like  the  iavanon  of  the 
French  people  by  the  duko  of  Brunswick,  has  united  all  rlsiwns  of 
reformers.  Differences  of  opinion  may  havo  subsisted  among  us,  but 
there  can  bo  none  as  to  the  claims  of  a  reforming  and  totallj  anie- 
forming  ministry.  The  Whigs  may  hare  been  slow  and  niggardly  in 
their  concessions ;  but  they  were  pledged  to  do  something,  uid  froold 
have  done  something ;  whereas  the  Duko  comes  before  us  in  no  '  qnet- 
tionablo  shape,'  but  as  an  open,  avowed,  an  out-and-out  champkm  of 
abuse — an  incarnation  of  the  principle  of  evil — a  foe  to  the  fireedoni  of 
his  own  and  every  European  community. 

Insidious  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  in  the  Duke,  like  sir 
George  Murray  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  under  false  pledgee  and  repre- 
sentations. So  silly  a  device  scarcely  merits  notice.  Reynard  is  Rey^ 
nard  still  though  he  put  on  a  surplice.  But  his  Highness  himself  ii 
not  a  man  to  counterfeit  any  more  than  change  sentimenta ;  nor  is  aay 
man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  the  Duko  prone  to  alter  hia  politicd 
creed,  especially  from  a  love  of  despotism  to  liberty. 

But  KU]>posiiig  such  a  miracle,  as  a  conversion  from  Toryism  to  libe- 
nility,  then  why  brin^  him  forward  at  all  ?  It  cannot  be  imagined  tint 
the  Duke  or  sir  II.  Peel  is  prepared  to  go  farther  in  reform  even  thin 
Spring  Rice,  or  lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowney  and  if  not,  why  ton 
them  out — why  agitate  the  whole  country  for  a  change  without  an 
amendment  ?  Never  since  Britain  became  an  isle  was  it  in  a  mora 
lio|)cful  state,  so  well-disposed  to  wait  for  salotary  but  efficient  amdi- 
ocations,  and  so  little  in  need  of  a  coercive  government.  A  spirit  of 
watchfulness  is  abroad,  but  there  is  no  political  excitement,  no  plots  nsr 
revolutionary  designs.  Intelligence  and  moderation  are  spreading, 
and  all  the  great  branches  of  industr}'  are  rapidly  extending  Why 
then  should  the  cheering  prosjiect  bo  blighted ~be  broken  in  apon 
for  the  mere  purpo^iso  of  an  experiment^  to  try  whether  an  old  soUasr 
hii8  repented  him  of  his  errors  ? 

But  it  is  no  exporiiuunt— nobody  thinks  it  is — everyone  knows  that  the 
Duko  is  and  ever  must  bo  hostile  to  popular  reforms.  For  Am  ho  is 
broui^ht  forwanl  — the  Tories  have  resolved  to  make  a  standi  and  the  old 
battel  ing  ram  is  again  brought  forth  in  defence  of  the  churchandooiponliDaSL 
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It  is  a  bopelefls  struggle.  The  Whigs  were  doing  their  hest  for  the  Tories, 
and  much  better  than  they  will  be  able  to  do  for  themselves,  and  their 
true  policy  was  to  remain  quiet.  We  thought  the  hated  factiim  had 
been  disposed  of  now  and  for  ever,  but  as  it  is  has  once  more  taken  the 
field,  we  trust  the  next  onset  will  be  final— that  its  discomfiture  and 
overthrow  will  be  such  that  it  will  never  again  venture  to  show  itself  in 
hostile  array.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Scotland  will  rise 
almost  to  a  man.  That  country,  by  the  amendment  of  her  representation^ 
her  burghs  and  police  institutions,  has  been  almost  created  under  the 
Reform  Acts,  and  she  will  never  see  the  benefits  she  has  derived  endan- 
gered by  Tory  misrule.  The  vast  mass  of  Englbh  Dissenters  is  with 
OS,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  seven  millions. 

Were  not  great  national  reforms  in  jeopardy,  the  Duke  is  not  qualified 
for  the  civil  government  of  the  country  in  ordinary  times.  He  is  gretit 
in  war,  but  mediocre  in  peace.  He  is  shrewd  certainly,  and  a  selfish 
man,  but  his  endowments  are  not  various.  In  tact  and  judgment,  as  a 
minister,  he  has  often  shewn  himself  as  defective  as  the  late  chancdBor. 
Witfk  the  mind  and  great  social  interests  of  the  emjnre  he  is  not  ooa- 
Tersant.  We  could  cite  examples  of  want  o£  information  of  which  a 
Lancashire  weaver  would  be  ashamed.  It  is  not  long  since  (April  20th) 
he  classed  *  Atheists'  in  the  number  of  English  Dissenters.  In  poli- 
tical economy  he  is  barely  so  far  learnt  as  to  see  the  superiority  of 
machinery  to  manual  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  schooling  he  reodved 
from  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  pdiey  of  free 
trade,  and  is  disposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  silks,  to  give,  as 
he  says,  a  '  change  to  the  home  market.'  His  external  policy  is  noto- 
rious ;  it  is  that  of  Don  Miguel,  of  Nicholas,  and  Mettemich.  The 
old  pragmatical  Dutch  king  is  the  duke's  beau  ideal  of  a  monarch. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed — the  reader  will  find  in  the  Addenda 
extracts  from  the  speeches  of  his  highness,  illustrative  of  his  sentiments 
on  nearly  all  public  questions. 

It  is  said  that  the  influence  of  the  Duke  with  his  party  is  such  that 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  measures  that  nobody  else  could,  that  the  peers 
will  follow  him  when  they  would  not  follow  earl  Grey  or  lord  Melbourne. 
The  hereditaries  arc  a  queer  set  certainly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  they  will  follow.  Gibbon  relates  that  the  Crusaders  had  the  emblem 
of  a  goose  at  their  head,  and  they  always  followed  that  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  We  do  not  mean  that  his  highness  is  a  goose,  or  any  thing 
like  it ;  he  is  something  very  different.  But  we  know  that  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  British  community  will  not  follow  him, 
nor  will  that  portion  which  is  the  reverse  of  libenJand  enlightened — ^for 
it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  section  of  the  Tories  for  whom  even  the 
duke  is  too  expansive  in  his  views,  and  there  is  another  section  who 
think  him  a  very  good  Ajax,  but  no  Nestor,  in  politics: — so  that  between 
them  his  party  is  far  from  multitudinous.  There  is  one  fiEtithful  band 
wc  dare  say  will  follow  him  to  the  world's  end,  provided  he  has  anything 
to  give  them ; — wc  mean  that  corps  of  attaches ,  male  and  female,  whom 
his  highness,  to  save  his  own  pocket,  threw  on  the  pensioa  list  at  the 
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close  of  his  last  administration.  Tlio  Grevillos  and  William  Holmes 
will  come  forth  ag:ain  no  doubt,  as  well  as  John  Wilson  Croker,  Peregrine 
Coiirtenay,  Joseph  Planta,  and  other  survivors  of  that  plundering  pha- 
lanx who  abetted  Castloreagh  and  Sidmouth  in  all  their  atrocities.  Be- 
sides these,  the  duke  will  have  other  adjuncts  even  after  death — namelr, 
the  (/lories  of  the  Malpuuba,  and  of  the  death  of  the  brave  marslnl 
Ney! 

As  the  Duke*s  chance  of  success  has  become  dubious,  a  new  candidate 
has  been  started  in  the  person  of  sir  llobert  Peel,  and  posterity  will 
scarcely  believe  that  the  government  of  this  vast  empire  has  been  sns- 
pendcd — laid  on  the  shelf  we  may  say — to  wait  the  return  of  this  great 
personage  from  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Italy. 

Sir  llobert  is  a  res])ectablc  man — he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
and  that  is  saying  much  for  any  one  in  private  life,  but  they  are  not  the 
qualities  to  constitute  a  great  public  character.  He  ia  a  good  debater — 
the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  House,  save  Stanley ;  and  though  inferior  to 
Stanley  in  energy,  ho  is  superior  to  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
matter,  and  a  discreet  and  balance  mind.  But  after  ^1  he  ia  only  a 
second  or  third-rate  statesman,  well  enough  in  ordinary  times,  bnt  not 
fit  for  the  existing  crisis,  and  in  a  country  that  contains  as  many  secti, 
parties,  and  divisions,  as  the  Roman  empire  contained  tribes  and  na- 
tions. A  long  speech  on  an  important  subject  will  mostly  set  forth^ths 
grasp  of  a  person's  mind,  and  if  any  ono  wishes  to  appreciate  sir 
Robert's,  let  them  read  his  oration  of  December  20th,  1830: — it  com- 
prises what  may  be  termed  his  general  views  at  that  critical  period ; 
but  a  more  brainless  exhibition  of  common-place,  conceit^  Josef^  Sur- 
fiice  candour,  and  dowager  politics  wo  never  before  witnessed.  Sir 
Robert  is  a  timid  and  accomplished  man,  and  would  grace  a  peenfs 
much  better  than  the  premiership.  Moreover,  he  is — savii^  a  slight  and 
recent  amendment — a  regular  university  Tory,  therefore  quite  oat  of 
season ;  and,  besides,  has  always  been  a  slow  learner :  he  only  discovered 
the  policy  of  Catholic  emancipation  when  too  late — when  the  Gonceauoa 
could  only  be  made  without  grace,  and  was  received  as  no  farour.  Of  the 
two  wc  prefer  tlic  bold,  blunt,  blundering,  Duke  ;  but  our  fervent  prayer  is 
forn  cither,  and  tli  is  we  are  confident  is  the  prayer  of  the  united  British  people 

From  some  cause  the  count  r)'  has  been  convulsed  by  anticipation,and  most 
unex])octedly ;  for  it  is  plain  even  the  Tories  did  not  anticipate  the  sadden 
turn  in  their  favour,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  to  collect  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  a  change  of 
ministry  or  rather  of  ministers  may  have  become  necessary ,  but  it  was  yet 
])remature.  The  ]K>oplo  might  have  their  misgivings  about  a  portioo  ef 
the  cabinet ;  indications  may  have  got  abroad  of  the  secession  of  a  mvui 
of  alarmists  like  that  of  the  Portland  clan  in  1793 ;  but  as  a  body  the 
Melbourne  ministry  was  untried,  and  the  people  were  not  so  unieaefla- 
able  as  to  wish  its  dismissal  before  being  subjected  to  that  oideal.  That 
it  |)ossessed  energy  we  have  shown,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  it  waief 
a  sterling  kind,  we  have  the  cheering  testimony  of  its  opponents.  Ac- 
cording to  thu  Quarterly  Review,—*'  There  were  two  parliss  m  ik 
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calunet:  one^the  majoritt,  we  fear — thought  that  they  could  not 
meet  Parliament  without  announcing  some  strong  meeLSures  of  what 
they  called  church  reform,  or  to  epeak  more  truly  and  plainly  church 
qMliation ;  the  other  (to  which  lord  Melbourne  himself  is  said  to  have 
inclined)  were  reluctant  to  pledge  themselves  to  this  extent,  and  declared 
that  they  must  resign  if  such  measures  were  proposed." — Postcr^t, 
Nov.  19,  1834.  Very  well,  they  could  have  resigned ;  if  they  were  so 
rery  opinionated  that  they  could  not  agree  with  a  majority  oi  their 
colleagues,  supported  by  a  Reform  Parliament,  their  best  course  was  to 
lake  up  their  bag  and  walk,  as  the  Stanleyites  had  done  before  them. 
PerhiqM  their  places  might  have  been  supplied  when  the  time  came 
without  a  break-up  of  the  ministry,  and  why  not  wait  and  see  ?  Our 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Lansdowne  party  and  its  notions  of 
civil  government  is  such,  that  if  it  found  the  mind  and  strength  of  the 
community,  expressed  through  constitutional  organs,  were  really  bent 
on  searching  ecclesiastical  reionns,  it  would  have  succumbed  and  not 
withdrawn.  But  if  it  had,  successors  might  have  been  found,  and  then 
we  should  have  had  a  ministry  in  harmony  with  the  Reform  Parlia- 
ment, and  together,  backed  by  the  people,  they  would  have  been  in  a 
state  to  speak  to  their  high  mightinesses  of  the  upper  chamber. 

This  in  truth  is  the  real  dilemma  of  the  British  constitution.  A 
liberal  or  illiberal  ministry  is  only  prefatory  matter.  Take  which  yoa 
will,  there  is  a  '  lion  in  the  way.'  With  a  reforming  ministry  the  ques- 
tion is — What  shall  he  done  with  the  Lords  ?  With  an  nnreforming 
one — What  shall  be  done  with  theCouMorns  ?  But  is  it  possible— can 
it  be  believed  that  this  great  empire,  more  lofty  than  ever  in  its  elevation, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  still  better  futurity — ^bursting  with  energy  at  every 
pore — and  enlightened  by  the  immortal  Black  Book  on  the  causes  of 
past  misrule  and  present  difficulties ;—- can  it  be  believed,  we  repeat,  that 
this  empire  will  go  backwards  ?  Never!  Up,  then,  Britons  !  one  victory 
more  and  you  have  done.  You  fight  not  for  Whigs  nor  for  Tories,  but 
for  yourselves.  The  hated  faction  which  has  again  reared  its  head,  and 
whicli  for  a  century  plundered,  duped,  and  misled  you,  will  be  for  ever 
exterminated.  By  your  noble  efforts  in  1831  you  reformed  the  lower 
house,  and  by  another  such  struggle — if  the  Duke  vouchsafe  the  oppor- 
tunity— you  will  reform  the  upper — and  then  rest  in  peace  ! 

A  portion  of  the  public  press  has  adopted  a  very  silly,  not  to  say  insi- 
dious course.  The  Times  and  Morning  Herald  never  made  a  weaker 
point  than  to  attempt  to  write  up  the  Duke — to  induce  the  people  quietly 
to  let  bis  Highness  get  into  the  saddle  to  sec  how  he  would  go;  just  as  if 
he  had  not  been  there  before. 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  let  bim  in, 
To— try  if  we  can  turn  him  out  again  V* 

It  is  easier  to  keep  the  devil  out  than  to  turn  him  out^ — so  the  people 
ihouc^bt,  and  with  tlicir  characteristic  good  sense,  they  were  not  to  be 
miiiled  even  by  the  '  leading  journal' — the  changeling  Times,  which,  not 
long  since,  was  called  *  Brougham's  Gazette,'  then  tho  an/t- Brougham, 
and  now  it  is  the  Duke's  or  Peel's  Gazette  as  it  may  best  turn  up! 
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ADDENDA. 


I.— REVENUES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONERS    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL    KBTEVVI 

INQUIRY. 

To  the  KiKo'8  Rloit  Excellent  Mtuttty. 
Your  Majesty  having:  been  pleased  to  issue  a  Commission  under  the  Oivat  1 


dated  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  in  tlie  second  year  of  yoar  BliUeaty'f  leip* 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Commissioners  therein-named  to  make  a  fall  m 
correct  Inquiry  respecting  the  Revenues  and  Fatronage  belonging  to  Cbe  wvHal 
Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  Sees  in  England  and  WoUm  Co  all  Calhednd  oi 
Collegiate  Churches,  and  to  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  (inclading 
Perpetual  Curacies  and  Chapelries,)  with  or  without  Cure  of  Souls, 
Names  of  the  several  Patrons  thereof,  and  other  circumstanoes  tliemrilk 
nectiKl ;  and  your  Majesty  Zi<aving  been  further  pleased,  on  the  explraCfam  of  the 
said  Commission,  to  issue  a  second  Commission,  extending  the  period  wilhiB 
which  the  Commissioners  were  required  to  make  their  final  Report,  and  Mlfce- 
rizing  them  to  extend  their  Inquiries  to  the  Islanda  of  Jersey  and  Gaanaqfyial 
the  Isle  of  Man  :— 

We.  your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  whose  hands  and  seals  are  hereontost^ 
humbly  report  to  your  Majesty,  that  in  obedience  to  your  Hi^festy's  ^^""-""^^ 
we  have  proceeded  to  execute  the  duties  committed  to  us. 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries,  we  have,  from  the  extent  and  oomplesity  of  Ihi 
various  matters  to  be  investigated,  encountered  many  dilBculticay  wUehv 
though  not  unexpected,  necessarily  required  a  consJdemUe  itiugth  qf  faoe  Is 
surmount. 

We  believe  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  materials  sulBcient  to  enride  u 
to  make  a  full  report  to  your  Majesty  on  all  the  topics  within  the  range  of  oar 
Commission ;  but  to  arrange  and  digest  into  a  tabular  form  so  large  a  aais 
of  returns,  comprising  so  many  different  heads  of  information,  and  thus  to  pi^ 
sent  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church  and  their  distribulioB, 
has  been  a  work  of  no  ordinary  labour,  which,  though  nearly  completed,  ■nil 
still  occupy  some  further  time. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  awaited  the  period  wkM 
we  coul<l  have  completed  our  task  by  n,  final  report ;  but  we  are  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  it  is  expedient  to  lay  before  your  Migesty,  withoot  dehy, 
a  statement  of  the  toliil  income  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ii 
divided  between  the  archbishops,  bishops,  corporations  aggregate  and  sols,  asi 
the  incumbents  and  curates  of  benefices. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the  several  archiqiisoBpal 
and  episcopal  sees  in  England  and  Wales  is  £180,402,  affording  an  averafs 


of  £ti,ti83 ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  net  annual  revenues  of  the 
£1G0,114,  tilfonling  an  average  of  t'5,030. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gntss  annual  revenues  of  the  several  cathedral 
collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  separate 
annual  revenues  of  the  several  dignitaries  and  other  spiritual  persoai 
of  cathedra's  or  coliegiate  churches,  is  £350^1,  and  the  total  aBOOntof  Ihi 
net  annual  roenues  of  the  same  is  £272,828. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  with  and  witboat  cure  of  sonls,  the  lar— iMisfi 
whereof  have  made  returns  to  our  inquiries,  omitting  those  which  ass  per- 
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manently  or  accuBtomably  annexed  to  superior  preferments,  and  which  are 
iocluded  in  the  statements  respecting  those  preferments,  is  10,496 ;  the  total 
amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  which  benefices  is  £9,101,050,  afford- 
ing an  average  of  £S04  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  net  annual  revenues  of 
the  same  is  £3,000,393,  affording  an  average  of  £885. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  with  and  without  cure  of  souls  In  England 
and  Wales,  including  those  not  returned  to  us.  Is  10,701 ;  the  total  gross 
income  of  which,  circulated  from  the  average  of  those  returned  will  be 
£3,253,662,  and  the  total  net  income  thereof  wiU  be  £3,068,848. 

The  total  number  of  curates  employed  both  by  resident  and  non-resident 
incumbents  returned  to  us  is  5,288,  whose  annual  stipends  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  £424,796,  affording  an  average  annual  stipend  of  eighty  poumos; 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  stipends  of  curates,  if  one  hundred  and  two  bp 
assumed  as  the  proportionate  number  on  the  benefices  not  returned,  and  the 
same  be  calculated  on  the  average  of  those  returned  to  us,  will  be  £432,056. 

Fh>m  a  scale  which  we  have  prepared  of  the  beaefloBS  with  cure  of  souls 
letomed  to  us,  it  appears  that  there  are  894,  the  incomes  of  which  are  re- 
nectively  under  £50 ;  1621  of  £50,  and  under  £100;  1501  of  £100,  and  under 
i£l50 ;  1355  of  £160,  and  under  £200 ;  1964  of  £800,  and  under  £300 ;  1317  of 
£300,  and  under  £400 ;  830  of  £400,  and  under  £500;  504  of  £500,  and  under 
£600;  337  of  £600,  and  under  £700;  817  of  £700,  and  nnder£800;  189  of 
£800,  and  under  £900 ;  91  of  £900,  and  under  £1000 ;  137  of  £1000,  and  ooder 
iClSOO;  31  of  £1500,  and  under  £8000 ;  and  18  of  £8000,  and  upwards. 

The  number  of  sinecure  rectories  returned  to  us,  and  which  sinecure  ree- 
tories  are  included  in  the  number  of  benefices  above  stated,  to  siity-two; 
the  aggregate  gross  annual  revenues  of  which  amount  to  eighteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  affording  an  average  of  three  hundred  pounds^ 
and  the  aggregate  net  annual  revenues  of  the  same  amount  to  seventeen  thousand 
and  ninety -five  pounds,  affording  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  at  present  practicable  to  offer  a  full  explanation  of 
the  various  items  which  compose '  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  net 
amounts ;  but,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  we  think  it  advisable  to  observe, 
that  no  deduction  is  wade  from  income  on  account  of  payments  to  curates, 
nor  for  the  reparations  of  episcopal  residences,  or  of  glebe  houses  and  ofllices, 
nor  on  account  of  payments  of  rates  and  taxes  for  the  same,  nor  has  any  deduc- 
tion b  *en  made  on  account  of  arrears  due  at  the  time  of  making  the  returns,  or 
of  any  payments  not  being  of  a  compulsory  nature. 

The  returns  of  income  have  been  generally  made  upon  an  average  of  three 
years,  ending  December  the  thirty -first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one. 

Received  this  day  of  June,  1834. 

W.  Cantuar.  (l.  s.)        C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 

E.  EbOR.  (l.  S.S  J.  NlCUOLL. 

LaNSDOWKE.  (l.  8.)  N.  C.TlNDAL. 

Harrowbv.  (l.  s.)  E.  J.  Littleton. 

C  J.  London.  (l.  s.)  S.  Lusuington. 

J.  Lincoln.  (l.  s.)  G.  Chandler. 

C.  Bangor.  Tl.  s.)  Cur.  Wordsworth. 

VVynford.  (l.  s.)  Joseph  Allen. 

W.  S.  Bourne.  (l.  s.)  Chas.  Thorp.  (l.  s.) 

H.  GouLBURN.  (l.  s.)  Hugh  C.  Jones.  (l.  s.) 

Date<l  this  IGth  day  of  June,  1831. 
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Remarks  an  the  Ecclesiastical  Report. 

TiiR  preceding;  outline  is  the  only  result,  known  to  the  public,  of  the  two  yetn' 
Inhoiirs  of  the  Kcclesiiistlcal  Commissioners,  and,  mcap^  as  it  iiiy  was  only  coa- 
cedcd  after  urgent  inquiries  in  parliament  by  Messrs.  Hume  and  Baiars. 
Ketween  the  industry  of  the  Church  Commissioners  and  Poor- Law  Conuais- 
siuncrs  the  contrast  is  as  striking  as  the  objects  of  their  respectire  investiga- 
tions. But  the  delay  in  making  a  /mU  report  by  the  fonner  Is  the  noie 
extraordinary  as  the  returns  from  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been  received  so 
early  as  April  17th,  1833;  lord  Altiiorp  on  that  day  having  prefaced  his 
motion  for  a  commutation  of  tithes  in  England  by  a  general  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  as  now  given  to  the  public.  Surely  in  the  long  iaterral 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  report  and  of  his  lordship's  speech 
there  was  sufficient  time  to  <  digest  and  arrange  the  materials/  without  keeping 
them  back  until  the  untoward  advent  of  the  Diike,  who  may  deem  it  muw- 
Gcssary  to  have  any  further  report  at  all  on  the  Church. 

Leaving  these  mysteries  to  be  solved  by  the  commissioners,  we  shall  snbail  t 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  matter  of  the  Report  such  as  it  is.  We  have  no  ensiily 
to  the  church,  only  wo  desire  all  the  good  that  can  be  obtained  from  it  at  a  ksi 
cost  to  the  public. 

ARcitnisHOPs  AND  Ihsiiors. — The  net  average  income  of  these  is  €5jniL 
But  the  Primate  of  nil  England  has  an  income  of  1*32,000,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lnshington,  and  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  London  an  ii 
of  £15,000,  according  to  his  own  admission.  Such  incomes  are  exorbitaat, 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  incomes  of  other  public  servants ;  as  of 
and  naval  ofliccrs ;  or  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chanoellor  of  ths 
exchequer.  In  France  an  archbishop  has  only  £1041,  and  a  bishop  £815  a  year. 
A  cardinal  at  Rome,  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  has  between  £400  and  fSIt 
l>er  annum.  These  latter  sums  are  enough  for  Christian  pastors.  The  Eagliik 
bishops  have  not,  we  suspect,  included  in  their  returns  of  revenue  the  aaaasl 
value  of  their  parks,  and  '  palacen,*  and  their  '  thrones P 

Deans  and  CiiAPTr.KS. — ^The  gross  revenue  of  these  is  £350^1.  They  wew 
deemed  a  '  superfluous  condition,'  even  in  popish  times,  by  archbishop  Cias- 
mer ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Vlll.  he  says,  a  prebendary  is  neither  a '  learaei 
nor  a  teacher,  but  a  good  viander  who  wastes  his  substance  in  supeifluusi 
DF.LLY  CHEER.'  By  a  reform  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  a  saviaf 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  might  at  once  be  eflected. 

Rectouies  and  Vicarages. — ^The  net  average  income  of  these  is  £S85.  If 
there  were  as  many  incumbents  as  benefices,  and  each  received  only  thb  fcrj 
moderate  stipend,  there  would  be  no  complaint  that  the  clergy  are  oveipsidi 
But  the  waste  and  injustice  consist  in  the  di^proporiwn  between  the  nuaiberof 
livings  and  Hie  number  of  individuals  among  whom  they  are  shared.  Fnb 
authentic  relurn»  it  aitpears  (hat  the  number  of  incumbents  in  England  asi 
Wales,  among  whom  the  10,108  beneli cos  arc  divided,  is  under  TjOOO-  lotki^ 
some  fortunate  persons,  with  good  connexions,  have  two,  three    or  fonr  Uvii 
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or  more,  besides  dignities  in  cathedrals,  preaehersblps,  chaplalnshipa,  and 
other  tit-bii$  of  preferment  too  nomerons  to  mention,  but  wliieh  together  swell 
the  incomes  of  favoured  individuals  to  an  enormous  amount.  It  is  not  only  the 
aggregate  revenues  of  the  church,  but  their  unequal  and  partial  distribution 
which  excites  public  indignation.  In  this  consists  its  chief  iniquity ;  but,  for  a 
complete  elucidation  of  the  subjects  of  PATaonAOB,  Simscobism,  and  Pi.oaAL- 
isM,  we  must  refer  to  The  Block  Book  itself,  especially  the  edition  of  18S9, 
pages  29,  31,  and  50. 

Co  BATES. — From  the  incomes  of  these  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
really  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  church  establishment  It  is 
notorious  that  the  curates  and  poor  clergy  wlio  are  unable  to  bear  the  charge 
of  curates,  form  nearly  the  only  labouring  bet»,  and  that  it  is  by  them  tliat  the 
chief  business  of  preaching,  burying,  baptising,  and  marrying  is  perfonMMl. 
The  6^2  curates,  it  seems,  have  an  average  salary  of  £80,  amounting  for  the 
whole  to  £42-1,796 ;  so  that,  for  about  double  that  sum  an  efficient  clergy  might 
be  maintained,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  practical  offices  of  the  na* 
tkmal  worship. 

Poor  Clergy. — It  seems  there  are  4,606  benefices  with  cure  of  soulsi^  haTiog 
incomes  under  £160.  The  worst  of  the  poor  livings  is,  that  they  are  mostly 
held  oMglt,  while  the  '  fat  ones'  are  held  double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  and 
often  with  a  stall  or  some  other  good  thing  appended.  But  there  is  no  help  for 
this  class  of  incumbents  any  more  than  for  the  curates,  until  they  obtain  a  radi- 
cal ecclesiostical  reform.  All  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  recommend  their  case  to 
the  merciful  consideration  of  the  bishop  of  London,  who,  now  that  he  has  got 
through  his  poor-law  duties,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  jobbing  and  exchanging  of 
church  preferment  with  a  brother  prelate — of  which  such  curious  examples 
were  recently  given  in  the  Morning  Chronicle— muy  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
their  situation. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  established 
clergy,  having  already  done  that  in  another  place ;  but  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  exclusion  from  the  returns  of  the  income  derived  from  college  and  school 
foundations,  and  from  lectureships,  chaplainships,  and  other  sources,  renders 
the  estimate  of  the  commissioners  far  from  satisfactory.  Why,  too,  ought  not 
church  rates  to  be  included  in  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  which,  according  to 
the  last  return,  amounted  to  £554,295?  Are  surplice-fees,  mortuaries,  Easter- 
dues,  &c.  included  in  the  returns  of  the  clergy? 

If  the  Clergy,  from  sinister  motives,  have  understated  their  real  incomes,  we 
trust  they  will  hereafter  be  bound  by  their  own  returns,  should  the  Legislature 
tleteruiine  on  a  plan  uf  composition  for  the  church  revenues. 
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II.— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DISSENTERS, 

IIURCII    OF    EVOLAKD    AND    DISSEHTINO    PLACSS   OV  WORSHIP. 
(From  the  Black  Book,  edit.  18U,  p.  2S.J 


UerlforciBhire 

IWrkeliire   

}lui'kin);hiuiiahiro  . . 
Cninbridgesbire. ... 

Cheshire 

('oruwBll    

f 'umberlaad   

Derbyebirc 

DevuDHhirc 

Dorgelnhire     

Durham  .......... 

Gluucestenihire .. .. 

Hiimpiihire 

Herefordshire    .... 

Kurlforctshire ... 

Xuntingilonahire  ■■ 

Kent   

Lancnsliire   

Leiceslerahire    .... 

LinculoRhire 

Luiidua  and   

Middlesex 

MonmauUishirc  in. 

Norfolk  

N  orthainp  lonshi  re .  • 
Nonhumbcrlitnil  .. 
Nuitinghnmahira   .. 

Oxrurdshirc    

Uotlaad 

Shropshire 

Somenetshire    . . . . 

St&nuidihira 

Sufl'tilk    

WHrnickRhire"!!!! 
WcBtiDorpland  .... 
Wiltsliiru    

Worcetilc rehire  .... 

Yuildhirc    

North  Wale 

South  Walra 


S04  tn 

114   M8 


Sev  furllicr  on  (be  proportion  of  DiMe&ten  and  Chnrchnten,  ftgf  lU 
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m.-PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 

1.  jLLTennTioNe  in  poblic  officu. 

CFruin  the  Companion  to  the  Nrwipaptr.) 

An  account  of  (he  increase  nnd  diminutiun  in  tbe  year  1833  in  Itie  nnmber  of 
persons  employed,  and  in  tlie  ealiirieB.  emoluments,  and  allawnnces  in  Uie 
pob lie  offices ■  (□  the  Admirnlly  there  has  been  an  increaae  of  4  persons; 
in  the  Navy  and  VictaalliaK- yards  al  home,  51;  in  the  Excise,  SS ;  in  the 
I'ust  Office,  33 ;  and  in  the  Bonrd  af  F.<iacatioD,  7. — Tola),  128.  Id  the  Co- 
lonial Department  there  bss  been  a  diminalioD  uf  2  ;  in  the  War  OlHcc,  t ;  in 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  6;  in  the  Pay  master- General's  Olfice.  4;  in  Ihe 
Commissariat  (Ireland),  1 ;  in  the  Ordnance,  ST  ;  CheUea  Hospital,  1 ;  Royal 
Military  College,  1 ;  Royal  Military  Asylum,  IS;  Navy  Pay  Office,  1  ;  Navy 
and  Viclnalling-yards  abroad,  6;  CusEoma  (United  Kingdom,)  113;  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  10;  Audit  Office  in  Ireland  15;  Tellers  of  the  Excbegiter,  1 ;  Ba- 
roDB  uf  Exchequer  (Scotland),  I.— Total,  SSI .  The  total  amount  of  the  increase 
ofsalariea  in  the  Tariousdepartmcnls,  £5^630;  10:7;  Emolumenb,  £4Da  :2:0; 
ReUred  Allowances,  £I6,0G2  :  IT  :  0  ;  Expenses,  £a.9eo  :  11 : -t.—OroDd  total 
ofincreue,  £2!i.699  :  S  :  H.  The  total  amoant  of  the  diminution  of  the  salaHes 
in  the  various  departments  is  £14,S0G  :  ID:  Vf;  Emoluments,  £2,136:3:10}; 
Retired  Allonances,  £T,T»1 : 0 : 7 ;  Expenses,  £&5,lt2T  :  14  : 1).— Grand  lotal  of 
diminution,  £nofiOO:n:i. 


Abstract  of  a  Iteturn  of  the  number  and  description  uf  (he  existiag  Commil- 
■ions  of  Incjuiry,  shovring  tlie  tola!  cotl  of  eaeh  commiation,  from  its  appoint- 
tneot  to  the  29lh  of  April,  1B34. 

Coin:nisi(ioners  of  Charities    18S1  £26,n37» 

Commiasiuoers    of   Ruyal    Burghs,   sad    other 

Burghs  in  SEoUand leSB  l^OSB 

Commi^xioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  1831  3,199 

Do.            Ireland    IBS3  Tl« 

Commissi ODurs  of  Excise   I8SS  S,1S0 

Commissioners  of  (be  Courts  of  Law,  Scotland . .  1611  1,606 

Commissioners  of  the  Poor,  Ireland 1833  MS 

Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws   1813  6,408 

Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporation!,  Eng- 
land   163S  0,66S 

Do.            Ireland    IBK  4,046 

I.     PARLUMENTIRY    GBANTS    TO    IRELAHD    FKOH    THE    UNION  TO  JAMDABV  I,  1BI>. 

For  Charitable  and  Literary  Inatitutian £4,8SS,7«> 

For  Ihe  encouragement  of  AgricnKure  and  Manufactures        1,140,431 
For  public  works  and  Employment  of  the  Poor     1,073,160 

Total £8,638,311 


I,  from  (be  re-appoin(nmf  of  the  commission  in  1631,  not  from  lbs 
lent  of  the  charity  inquiry  in  1818,  which  muft  hare  cotl  nearly 
«  inillion,  (houRh  with  few  practical  benefit!  to  the  country. 
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4.  INCOME  OF  CIIABITY   PROPERTY. 

A  Retarn  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  CommiMionerB  for  tnaoiring  concerniii 
Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  of  the  Amount  of  the  Income  of  Charit 
Estates,  and  Property  of  all  Kinds,  and  distinguishing  those  for  Educatioi 
in  the  several  Counties  under- mentioned. 


•  •  •  •  • 


Bedford  .  • 
Cumberland 
Derby  • . .  • 
Devon  . .  • . , 
Durham  .  • 
Gloucester 
Huntingdon    . .  • . 

Lancaster 

Northampton  . . . . 
Northumberland. . 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland    

Salop    

Somerset 

Southampton   .  •  • . 

Stafford    

Suffolk 

Surrey  • 

Westmoreland .  •  • . 
York 


Anoual 
Income  of 

all 
Charities. 


£ 
13,579 

3,279 
12,516 
28^38 
17,124 
19,435 

3,733 
35,734 
17,823 

5,G48 
13,477 
13,112 

4,783 
20,030 
34,925 
10,589 
19,171 
2G,364 
26,729 

5,145 
81,399 


a.    d. 
16    8 

1  10 
14  11 

3  7 
16  4 
14  11 

7  6 
11  10 

6    G 

6     2 

2  11 


Portion  of  the 
whole  Income 

applied  for 
Eoucation  in 

established 
Schools. 


4 
6 
0 


1 
4 
0 


0  11 
4  3 


15 
13 

8 


6 
4 
7 


13  11 
18  5 


413,041  8  6 


£ 
1,608 
1,802 
3,547 
5,755 
1,783 
4,510 
854 

18,455 
3,088 
2,478 
2,103 
1,621 
1,290 
6,231 
7,581 
2,730 
6,G93 
2,938 
5,547 
1,952 

18,621 


a,    d. 

11  10 

18  7 

19  4 
14  2 

3  6 
16  10 

4  10 

12  5 

13  0 

14  5 
4  6 

16  11 
0  0 
4  11 

16  5 


Portion  of  the 
whole  locone 
applied  for  or 
appropria^d  to 
Edocatioo,  other- 
wise than  in 
establlkhed 
Schools. 


17 
7 


4 
4 


15  9 

19  2 

8  5 

15  11 


101,199  15  7 


£ 
814 

85 
127 
789 

80 
691 
172 
269 
687 

40 

224 

118 

197 

197 

674 

623 

440 

1,018 

1,049 

220 

2,453 


3    6 


14 
1 
6 
4 


3 
6 
1 
6 


18    9 

0    0 


10 
0 
4 

16 
7 
8 

10 


8 
6 
6 
1 

4 
0 

7 


ToiAl 

applied 

for 


9  6 

0  a 

4  5 

6  1 

16  11 

8  4 

6  1 


10,260    0    S 


£      t.    i 
1.82S  16 
1,888  19  1 
8.675    f  1 
0/»40  10 
1,868    8 
6,201  10 
1,«M    4  1 

16,716  S 
8,776  19 
2,618  18  1 
2,328  0 
1,740  4 
1,487  8 
0,428  16 
B.I56  6 
8,868  18 
7,188  11 
8,057  0 
6^97  16 
2,172  11 

21,076    I 


1 


1 


111,460    4 


IV.— REPRESENTATION  OF  ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

1. — COUNTIES    AND    DIVISIONS. 


Counties. 


Popalatlon. 


Bedford • 95,383 

Berks • 145,289 

Bucks  146,529 

Cambridge    ••  143,956 

<^'"='""'N   I    s„,4io 


Population 

esdasive  of 

the  population 

of  unrepresented 

towns. 

88,424 

112,864 

121,730 

123,038 

118,420 

120,090 


I 


'last  .   hsi 

■cncral  hmm 

clcctSoa.  cVctIs 

8,000  8^ 

8,6«l  4,81 

6,800  4,U 

6;h 

6,108 
6,180 


*  By  registered  electors,  both  in  this  and  the  next  table,  is  meant  ckdi 
eligible  to  vote,  and  who,  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  Reform  Acta  I 
to  occupancy  and  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  their  claims  wen  admllMI 
the  Revising  Barristers.  The  discrepancy  between  the  number  off  £10  hew 
and  the  £10  houses  registered  and  qualifying  to  vote  Is  striking,  espeeiallf  is  i 
metropolitan  boroughs  of  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  &c.  By  registmdnemM 
in  the  second  table^  is  meant  those  who  vote  in  virtue  of  the  alaclivu  fimacU 
subsisting  in  cities  and  boroughs  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Refbnn  Acli. 


IIBllM- 


C*"*"^'.^    j     30a,i4O 

Cambertand,  W.  >  j^^  ^^ 

'*"*'' ^*  J 237,170 

"*•'«.*■  J 401,108 

Donet  ..' I.'.0,2S2 

Darhun.   N.  j ^3^„ 

E««*'^.j sij^aa, 

Cleueeilerahire,  E.  i 880,904 

»"VN-J 311,813 

Hmfwd' 110,075 

Hmrtfont    143,Ml 

Hnutiorion Ii3,i4ii 

*«''»  *•  j -179,185 

''*«««"''■  ^.  I    MB0.854 

"*^".  N.  j    ,9T,oo» 

Llacoln '. »1T,244 

Hiddleux  l,aS8.S4l 

Monmouth 08.130 

Norfolk,  E.J 8OU,034 

NorSamplon,  N.  1 „g„g 

NorlliunibiTTanJ.N.  J    822,912 

NoIUnghanl,  N.  )    225,320 

Oxford .' lSl,78e 

Rutland I9,»efi 

Salop,  N.  ) ._ 232,$03 

Somersel,  E.  ( 403,908 

Stafford,   N.> 410,485 

Suffolk,   E.  i    200,304 

Surxey.E.  I 480,320 

SuMet.  E.  > 272,328 

Warwick,    N.J    i„^ygg 

•  Liadiey. 


(  IM.DIO 
i  147,355 

i    7I>,33T 


I  I03,ti04 
(  1)17,205 
i  161, 'JUL 
n8.&'>0 
(  TT,114 
t  76,500 
(  140,747 
\  145,131 


I    4,125 

I     0  134*       S,3ta 

)    7,efi0t 

G,OSO         S,I)2 

S.7SH 
(     7,041  0,221) 

(     l,3(m 
<     1,363         (,063 


I 


j    4,425 

iso^n 

I     8,323 
i     5,192 

168,592 

(     8,889 
(    1.I70 

8,648 

ii8,*eo 

1,296 

188,158 

861 

316,271 

8,906 
7,884 

7,W* 

s,»ia 

118,031 

7,886 

110,745 

138,637 

4,865 

S,3W 

112,211 

3,386 

8,980 

107,472 

3,160 

81,280 

8,918 

8.687 

107,703 

3,437 

8,767 

51,454 

8S,1M 

3,740 

7I,»4 
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Countlei. 


PopuUtton. 


Westmorland    65,041 

Wight,  laleof 

^'1^'N.  {   23gig^ 

Worcester,  W.  j ^^^35^ 

York,'  N.  Riding 226,235 

„      K.Riding 168,640 

„      W.Riding 070,415 

Wales. 

Anglesey 48,825 

Brecon 48,325 

Cardigan 64.780 

Carmarthen 100,655 

Carnarvon 65,753 

Denbigh 83,167 

Flint 60.012 

Glamorgan    126,612 

Merioneth 35,609 

Montgomery 66,485 

Pembroke.'. 81,424 

Radnor 24,651 


PopuIatlAn 

excliuiTe  of 

the  population 

of  nnreprewntfd 

towns. 

43,464 

•  • 

185,551    I 

134,222    I 

160,796 
106,284 
607,048 


45,379 

43,299 

61,985 

90,660 

68,111 

79,381 

57,790 

85,080 

35,609 

65,297      2,523 

70,998      3,700 

24,179      1,040 


BeiiBtercd 

iMt 

■eneral 
elertiou. 

4,392 
1,167 
3,614 
2,540 
8,122 
6,161 
9,539 
6,559 
18,056 

1,187 
1,168 

i,iai 

3,887 
1,688 
3^01 
1,271 
3,080 


P«41«d 

lut 
gmenl 

CflCClMD* 

S,584 


*S,647 
4,319 
8,487 


3,503 

•  • 
t,i69 


■  • 


2. — CITIES,    BOROUGHS,     AND   TOWNS. 


Populailon.    H^IJ,, 

Abingdon     5,259  451 

Andover 4,966  322 

Arundelf 2,805  254 

Ashburtont 4,165  342 

Aflhton-under-Lyne .  33,597  610 

Aylesbury   4>907  314t 

Banburyf    5,906  365 

Barnstaple 6^840  607 

Bath 60,802  7,314 

Beaumaris,  &c 2,946 

Bedford   6,959  493 

Berwick 8,920  582 

Beverley 8,302  507 

BewdJeyt    4,132  484 

Birmingbamt 146,986  6,532 

Blackburn 27,091  623 

Bodmin    5,228  311 

Bolton-le-Moors....  43,396  1,612 

Boston 12,818  1,000 

Bradford 43,537  1,083 

Brecon 5,026  350 

Bridgnortht    6,284  339 

Bridgewatcrt 7,087  611 

Bridport 4,242  342 

Brighton 41,994  2,763 


Registered 

Houses. 

300 

229 

361 

146 

433 
1,654 

329 

469 
2,853 

329 

975 

269 

146 

312 
4.809 

626 

222 
1.040 

885 
1,139 

242 

746 
484 

111 
1.649 


p^utmwmjt  VoWrd  last  Bspcatn  of 
uegisierca  general  ttaefictaralM 
Freemen,     etcciion.         Ofcer. 

nochugei 


201 
17    no  contest 

•  •  •  • 

62 


261 


597 

436 

865 

26 


30 

•  • 
372 


1,260 

• . 

684 

2429 

• . 
961 
653 
972 


£10 

5 

72 

143 


172 


322t 


oor         ttr 

222  10 

210 

788  103 

967  05 

224  110 

11 

noehaifei 

400  43 

1.434 


Second  election. 


t  Towns  only. 


i  Soot  and  LoC 


SLACK   BOOE4 


Populutop. 

BriBioi I03,sea 

BackiDghBn   7^18 

BU17    19,140 

Bury  St.  Edmaad*. .  11,430 

Calne* 4^TI> 

Cambiidgc 90,917 

Canterbury 1S,S14 

Canliff,&c 0,167 

Cajdigan.&c 3,795 

Carlisle    vifioa 

Carmarthen,  tic 9,093 

CananoD,  &c 7,648 

Ch&lhBm 8^0 

ChelteniiRU.* 32,943 

Chester    31,SeS 

CLichesler 8,!70 

Chippenham   aj70 

Christcliurch* ^77 

CirenceeCcr*    0,420 

Clitheio  8,91s 

CocLennouIti e^!3 

Colchirsler   16,107 

Coveolry    37,070 

Crickla^r* 1,043 

Darlnioulh   4,697 

Denbigh,  &c S,786 

Derby  9*,607 

Devizes    4,S63 

DeroDporl    ........  44,4G-I 

Dorchcsler S,aSS 

Dover 11,924 

Dniilwicli    0,493 

Dudley     23,013 

Durham    10,I2S 

Eveabani 3,091 

£let«r 38,201 

Eye 7,016 

Finsbury 341,077 

FlJDl.&c 2,210 

Frame 12,240 

Gale«hcaJ   20,601 

Glouci'Ster I1,!)S3 

Grantham    7^)48 

Greenwich 01,330 

Great  Grimsby   ....  6,836 

Guildfortt     3,813 

Haiiral     34.437 

Harwich 4,297 

Ha*tinf[ 10,097 

Haveifunlweat,  &c.  .  3,915 

Helslon    10*45 

Herefurd ,  10,280 

Hertford  . . , , 6,247 


Q,I8S        5,000t 


8,600 
313 

1,741 


3,01  G        3,336 


83 

PDlIri  lul 

,f?cr^s.; 

6,309 

0,3S3 

fB74 

270 

439 

30 
120 

30 

621 

8 

16 

70 

1,217 

134 

IJiOO 

■■ 

sa 

604 

niinr 

mme 

697 

7a 

773 

672 

76 
27 

1,179 

1.S74 

33 

DO 

183 

34 
23 

18 

381 

28 

25S 

3U 

911 1 

77 

2.750 

1,980 

189 
61 

*2 

781 

nuna 

372 

1,136 

oa 

23 

1,177 

no 

M4 

2,093 
7,344 


g  Scot  and  Lot  rolen. 


r 
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Registered    B*>iai«iMi  ^^ll^  but  ExpcMfs«4 

Population.     tt\o  ttio  le^Z^mSr     genenl      the  Knvn- 

Huiuet.  Houm.  »«««■»•     electioB.      IngOficcr. 

Honlton    3,509  S18  511*  ••  503             £47 

Horsham 5,105  365  257  ..  188 

Huddcrsfield 19,035  140  008  ..  415 

Hull 54,110  3,133  2,350  1,513  S.S06 

Huntingdou     5,413  200  384  ..  887                 SO 

Hythe 8,919  537  481  51  424                 ST 

Ipswich   20,454  1,800  875  S44  9S3                 78 

Kendal 11,577  082  327 

Kidderminster    ....  20,805  500  390 

Knaresborough   ....  0,894  309  278 

Lambeth 100,013  10,405  4,708  . .  3,220 

Lancaster     12,013  058  201  848 

Launceston 5,414  327  243  . .  223 

Leeds   123,393  0,083(ibte4000  ..  ..  101 

Leicester 39,433  1,900  1,200  1,609  2,705              147 

lA^ominster 5,249  195  750  28  no  contest            14 

Lewes 8,592  832  188  OOOf 

Lichfield 0,499  420  503  298  503 

Lincoln    ...« 12,034  052  401  582  878               04 

Liskeard 4,042  315  211  7  no  contat           18 

Liverpool     103,175  17,427  7,055  3,828  8,051 

London  (City)    ....  132,803  14,508  9,057  9,527  11,500 

Ludlow    5,253  514  800  51^  319 

Lyme  Regis    3,8^15  300  212  ..  183                It 

Lymington 5,472  ..  249  •.  219              US 

LynnKe^is 13,370  000  583  253  no  contest 

Macclcstield    23,129  1,000  718  ••  588 

Maidstone   15,387  1,417  862  450  873                 20 

Maldon    4,895  ..  710t  ..  671$               71 

Malmesbury    0,130  351  278  13  no  contest            28 

Malton 0,802  897  375  292t  no  contest 

Manchester..; 187,002  12,723  0,720 

Marlborough 4,180  299  no  return  ••  •• 

Marlow    0,175  349  05  302t 

Marylebone 240,294  21,030  8,001  ••  6»070 

Merthyr  Tidvil    ....  22,088  830  502  ..  no  contest 

Midhurst 3,819  339  252  ••  no  contest 

Monmouth,  &c.  ....  4,910  1,140  ••  ••  •• 

Montgomery,  &c.    ..  740  057  00  6511 

Morpeth 0,850  440  190  131  no  contest 

Newark    9,557  510  1,675  ••  1,518 

Newcastle-under-Lyne   8,192  300  073||  ••  041 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  53,013  2,910  2,280  1,610  2,850 

Newport 3,385  445  406  15  865                75 

Northallcrtou 4,839  291  232  ••  900                20 

Northampton 15,351  1,087  2yl075r  •  •  1,406              US 

Norwich 61,110  2,310  1,043  3,106t  S,817              704 

Nottingham 50,G80  2,950  2,187  3^  3*822 

Oldham   50.ol3  1,128  1.131  ••  &I8 

Oxford 20,434  2,389  904  1,408  2,180    BOtsetdsd 

Pembroke,  ^:c 0,511  082  341  907  no  contest 

Penryuandlalniouth  3,52!  796  8755r  ••  717 


*  Scot  and  lot,  31  ;  potwallopers,  480.         f  Old  scot  end  lot 
t  Including  freemen.       $  Scot  and  lot;  of  these.  113 only 

II  Including  freemen.    ^  Scot  and  lot  voters. 


BLACK    BOOK. 


^ID 


»r 


I'eterbuTuueh 5Ji53  UG 

PetenGetd B,89i  SOS 

I'Irmaulli  ..... S1,0«0  2,8T1 

Puotermcl    9^05  $19 

Poole    S^16  M8 

FortiiDuulh 60^9  4Sa 

Preston  OMll  \^1 

KB(liKir,&c iii 

Reading  15^91  1^ 

ReigRte   a^9T  876 

Relford SMBI 

Richmond  7,24a  Ml 

Ripnn   «,7SS  4« 

Kochdate 41,108  IflU 

Rochesler 13,791  1,124 

Rje  and  Wincheliea  6^18  MS 

Salford..- SD.BIO  1,344 

SalUburj 8^76  637 

Sandwich 1S,1HS  796 

Scarboruugh 8,760  S6e 

ShafteBbary B,GD8  US 

Sfieffield 91,993  4,SM 

ShoreliBm I,S09 

Skrewibory 91,337  1,051 

Sonthanptuii  iej24  \fiH 

Soath  Shields 16,756  1,4M 

Sootbwark 134,117  9J)3S 

Stafford  6,906  468 

St  Albans 4,773  386 

St.  Ivea T,1U  SOS 

Stamford 7,062  450 

8tQCk|)ort 29,456  B42»* 

Stoite- upon -Trent  ..  62,090  1,450 

Stroud 41,719  1,000 

Sudbury 4,677  301 

Sunderlnnd 40,735  3,500 

Swansea, &c 13,256  1,200 

Tamworlli    3,917  528 

TaTistock     G,602  380 

Taunlon    11,139  M8 

Tewksbury 5,780  262 

Thetfufd 8,462  20S 

Thirsk 4,.m8  SIS 

Tiverton  9,7136  643 

Totneis      S,442  316 

Tower  Hamlets  ... .  367,854  2S,18T 

Tmro   11,417  237 

Trnenioulh&NSIiidds  23,206  1,150 

Wakefield    24,538  1,001 

Wallingford     5,9S1  278tt 


r;;^': 


3.508 

S.056 

1.0WII 

1.154 

891 

1.314 

1,103  fl 

1,046 
4IU 

4,7T5 

2,810 

083 

1,040 

a64 

\  118 

037 

387 


424*  nr 

teitt  D 


166' 


>67 


■  iicol  and  lot  v.ilcrs.  t  The  to»D  clerk  deuands  aa  bit  fee  ^150. 

I  InliahiWnt  Toters.  {  Scot  nod  lot  voters. 

II  Ini'ludiiii;  freeiiolders  and  Scot  and  lot  TOters. 

fr  £I0  householders  not  distinguished.  ■■  Towoihip  of  Stockport  only. 

tt  I'otwallopers. 
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rop«lali«n.  Hf  J^^ 


Walsall    15,066 

Warebani     5,207 

WarrinKtoD 18,184 

Warwick 9.109 

Wells    6.049 

Wenlock 3,481 

Westbury    7,324 

Westminster    202,891 

Weymouth 7,655 

Whilby 10,399 

Whitehaven     15,716 

Wigan 20,774 

Wilton 9,758 

Winchester 9,212 

Windsor 5,650 

Wolverhampton  ....  67,514 

Woodstock 7,026 

Worcester    18,610 

Wycombe,  Chipping.  6,299 

Yarmouth    21,115 

York     25,359 


300 


973 
500 
383 
450 
318 
17,681 

490 

443 
863 
900 
299 
807 
778 

2,405 
873 

2,000 
446 

1,113 

2,141 


Regbtered 

Houses. 
697 

218 

456 
l,340t 
193 
480 
185 
ll,576t 

368 

422 
458 
423 
197 
465 
507 
1,700 
241 
854 
270 
643 
681 


n^imtmm^A  ^MUA  ImI  BSPCBICt  oi 
^S!r^    Iteneral    the  llttM«ii« 
FrMDien.     rt«ctloo.        OBctrT^ 


I  r  \ 


103 
209 


(20 


60 
17 
66 


76 
1,519 

98 
1,040 
9,349 


535 

S15 

S79 
1,248 
SIB 


£75 


19 


no  Gootett 


I 


■  • 


S84 

S41 

no  Gonteft 

•  • 

461 

1,463 

no  contest 

■  • 

964 

1^65 

9/»65 


m 

31 

98 

41 

36 

4 

156 


49 

IM 


In  England  40  counties  return  144  members,  and  previous  to  the  eleetioa  of 
1832  had  314,564  registered  electors.  The  cities  and  boroughs  are  185;  thej 
return  327  members,  and  their  registered  electors  up  to  the  same  date  wen 
274,649.  The  total  for  England  was  thus  619,213  electors,  and  471  fcpvescate- 
tives  of  counties  and  boroughs. 

In  Wales,  12  counties  return  15  members,  and  their  registered  electon  la 
1832  were  25,815.  The  14  districts  of  boroughs  retorn  14  memben,  and  thsir 
registered  electors  were  11,309. 

In  Scotland,  30  counties  have  30  members,  and  their  registered  eledon  la 
1832  were  33,114.  Seventy-six  cities  and  boroughs  lelum  SO  members*  and 
their  registered  electors  of  the  above  date  were  313^2.  Total  for  BootlaodyiS 
representatives,  and  64/147  electors. 

In  Ireland  32  counties  have  64  members,  and  their  registered  electors  in  18tt 
were  60,607.  The  cities  and  boroughs  are  34 ;  they  return  41  members,  aad 
their  registered  electors  are  31,545.  Total  for  Ireland  105  members,  and  flIyllS 
electors,  according  to  the  registration  of  1832. 

The  first  remark  that  occurs  is  upon  the  proportion  of  the  leant  to  the  cmb^ 
suffrage.  In  round  numbers,  the  gross  population  of  cities  and  bonrnghs  W 
England  and  Scotland  is  half  the  population  of  counties ;  and  the  rcpfess»" 
tation  uf  cities  and  boroughs  is  about  double  the  representetlon  of  coaaticSi 
Waled  gives  an  advantage  to  the  counties ;  and  the  returns  for  Great  Biteia 
stand  thus: — County  population  10^446,241;  Borough  population  5316^869. 
IMembers  for  counties,  189 ;  members  for  boroughs,  864.  So  that  the  eoiuly 
]x)pulation  is  two  to  one  against  the  town,  and  the  town  representation  two  to 
une  against  the  county. 

In  Ireland  the  cmsc  is  different.  The  county  representation  eseeeds  the 
borough  representation,  but  the  county  population  is  rated  at  7,000,908^  aad  As 


•  Scot  and  lot  voters. 


t  Freeholders. 


t  Scot  and  lot  Tolen  included* 


BLAOK  BOOK. 

borough  at  UtUe  more  than  TMMHH).    la  Inhmd  the  ragiatartd  iiaalan  inr 
eooDties  in  1832  about  doobled  those  for  toima. 

Taking  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  toffether*  the  popnlatimi  of  cilifli  and 
boroughs  is  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  countiea;  the  electors  for  conn- 
tiea  are  to  the  electors  of  towns  about  as  tout  is  to  thfee— the  nwabeis  of  ftie 
first  being  403,494,  of  the  latter  317,290;  the  number  of  members  for  counties 
is  S5S,  the  number  of  members  for  boroughs  405.  ▲coording  to  the  regbtration 
oi  1832  the  electors  for  the  towns  and  countfes  of  Great  Britain  and  Iieland 
were  altogether  812,936. 

In  the  elecUon  of  1832,  of  the  114  counties  and  di? isions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 60  were  contested,  and  in  54  no  contest  Of  the  254  citieS|  boronghs,  and 
towns*  100  were  contested,  and  in  64  no  contest 

At  tiie  genera]  election  in  1832,  the  poll  was  over  in  many  of  the  hotonghs 
on  the  first  day ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  by  tt«  erection  of  a  fbw  mofs 
booths,  and  the  appointment  of  additional  polling  places,  the  '^oU  number  of 
electors  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  might  have  been  easily  polled  in  one  day. 

In  ten  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  which  were  contested  at  tke 
same  general  ejection,  37,076  voters  out  of  44,551,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
number  who  voted,  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose  on  the  first  day;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  an  opportunity  hod  not  been  given  for  choosing 
between  one  of  two  days,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  presented 
tfaesMelves  on  the  second  would  have  done  so  on  the  first  day  of  the  election. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  electors  ndght  be  unavoidably  prevented  fnm 
attending  if  the  election  were  to  be  begun  and  concluded  on  the  same  day;  but 
as  is  remarked  in  the  Report  on  Election  Expenses,  **  some  inconvenienoe  vrill 
be  found  from  every  course  that  can  be  adopted,  and  the  question  is  to  ba 
decided  on  the  balance  of  advantage  to  the  public  by  the  limteition  proposed, 
it  being  expected  that  voters  will  generally  acoommodnte  their  time  to  oooply 
with  the  law." 

One  part  of  the  Reform  Act  which  has  occasioned  great  vexation  and 
disappointment,  is  the  demand  which  it  sanctions  of  one  shilling  from  each 
county  elector  at  the  time  of  claiming  to  register  his  right,  and  from  each 
borough  elector  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  on  every  year  thereafter. 
These  payments  were  required  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  out 
lists  or  registers  of  electors  which  expense  most  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the 
parish  rates.  It  was  thought  to  be  just  that  those  who  enjoy  the  franchise 
should  pay  the  expense  of  the  registration.  Upon  this  point  it  is  observed  in 
the  Report,  that  '<  the  suffrage  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  large  a  number  of  electors  as  possible  enrolled, 
whence  it  becomes  a  fit  question  for  consideration,  whether,  if  the  payment  of 
the  shilling  operates  against  registration,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  discon- 
tent, it  ought  not  to  be  discontinued."  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances, 
the  committee  have  recommended  that  these  shilling  payments  shall  cease  to  be 
demanded. 

The  sums  paid  to  the  revising  barristers  employed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform  Act  at  the  registrations  of  1832  and  1833,  and  which  were  defrayed 
by  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  £83.364. 

The  amount  of  the  returning  officers  charges  for  81  counties  and  divisions  of 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  paid  by  candidates*  was £23,280 

Additional  charges    • •      3,707 

£26^906 

Being,  on  the  average,  £338  for  each  election. 

The  amount  of  returning  officers'  charges  against  the  candidates  for  185 
borough  elections  in  England  and  Wales,  was    .  •  • .£21,530 

Additional  charges   • ••••      3,273 

£24,812 

Being,  on  the  average,  £134  for  each  place. 


^ 


Total  for  England  and  Wales    • •••••••••t9lJBl9^ 
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In  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  returning  oiBcen'  charges  for  the  SI 

county  elections^  was   • £T,14G 

for  the  31  boroughs 1,861 

Total  fur  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin  Unirenity £11, 111 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  foregoing  statement  affords  a  correct  view  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  candidates  in  England,  many  of  whom  und«tooli 
personally,  or  thruu^li  their  committees,  to  defray  various  additional,  and  nol 
strictly  legal  charges,  uf  which  the  committee  could  nut  obtain  any  accounL 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that,  with  reference  to  electiom  Cm 
members  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  whether  for  cities  or  burghs,  no  qualifica- 
tiou  whatever  of  property  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  candidate ;  upon  which 
fact  the  Committee  already  referred  to  has  remarked,  that  '*  as  no  practical 
inconvenience  appears  to  have  arisen  therefrom,  they  submit  to  the  Hooh 
whether  the  existing  laws  respecting  (lualiQcations  of  candidates  in  EngUnd 
and  Ireland  should  not  be  reconsidered."  We  should  cordially  join  ra  i 
reconiniendation  for  doing  away  with  the  qualiGcation  altogether;  not  bccanif 
'\\e  would  throw  open  the  doors  of  parliament  to  needy  advunturers,  fiw, 
practically,  the  existing  system  is  not  found  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  wiy 
of  such  characters  when  they  can  prevail  upon  electors  to  return  them  u 
members.  Kvery  question  of  this  kind  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discretioB  ol 
the  electors,  who  should  not  be  restraini'd  from  selecting  a  man  in  whose 
ability  :uh1  intci^rity  they  can  conUde,  because  his  estate  is  n(»t  uf  suflkisnt 
mai^nitude;  and,  cm  the  uther  hand,  it  appears  to  be  demanded  for  the  SidLe  of 
the  respectability  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  that  all  necesisity  should  be 
removed  iar  having;  recourse  to  a  subterfuge,  which,  in  other  cases,  might  lay 
the  parties  open  to  the  imputation  of  fraud. 


v.— LISTS  OF  MAJORITIES  AND  MINORITIES. 

DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  1833. 

1.    THE    BALLOT. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Grote  moved  "  That  all  elections  of  membeni 
serve  in  I'arliauient  should  in  future  be  by  ballot." 

Tor  file  motion    108  J  .^n^..  :«-.i...i  ^ 

A^^ainst  it    21M  '*"""  included. 


Total  in  the  House. •..  319 


MINORITY. 

England.  lllandford,  marq.of  ^wart^  W.  Hardy,  J. 

Adams,  £.  H.  Hrotherton,  J.         Faithful,  G.  Hawkins,  J.  IL 

Aj^Iiunby,  H.  A.       Buckingham,  J.  S.  Fellowes,  H.  A.  W.  Hill,  M.  D. 

Astley,  sir  J.  lluller,  C.  Fellowes,  N.  Hodges,  T.  I* 

Attwood,  T.  liulwer,  £.  L.  Fenton,  J.  Hornby,  E.  O. 

Burnett,  C.J.  Chichester,  J.  P.  B.  Ferguson,  sir  R.  Hume,  J. 

Bayntun,  capt  S.  A.C4ay,  W.  Fielden,  J.  Humphery.  J. 

Beauclerk,  major    Cobbett,  W.  Fitzroy,  lord  J.  Hutt,  W, 

Berkeley,  G.  C.  F.  Divett,  E.  Fryer,  R.  Ingilby,  sir  W.  A. 

Berkeley,  C.  Dundas,  J.  C.  Gaakell,  D.  Kemp,  T.  K. 

Barnard,  £.  Dykes,  F.  L.  Guest,  J.J.  Key.  sir  J. 

Biddulph,  R.  Ellis,  W.  Gully,  J.  King,  E.  B. 

Bish,  T.  Evans,  W.  Hall,  B.  Lambtoa,  H. 
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Lamonly  capt.  N. 
Lifter,  C. 
Lloyd,  J.H. 
LushingtoD,  Dr.  S. 
Molesworth,  sir  W. 
Marshall,  J. 
Moreton,  H.  6. 
Palmer,  general 
Parrotf,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
PhiUps,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Penleaze,  J.S. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rider,  T. 
Rippon,  C. 


England. 
Althorp,  lord 
Apsley,  lord 
Ashley,  lord 
Astley,  sir  J. 
Bankes,  W.J. 
Baring,  F.T. 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Bewei»,T. 


Romilly,  J. 
KomUly,  £. 
Scbolefield,  J. 
Simeon,  sir  R.  0. 
Stanley,  H.T. 
StaTeley,  J.K. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strutt,  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tayleur,  W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Torrens,  col.  R. 
Trelawney,  W.  L. 
Tamer,  W. 


Tynte,  C.J.  K. 

Thompson,  ald.W. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wood,  aid.  M. 
Walker,  R. 

Scotland. 
GiUon,  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  sir  J. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 

Inland.    ' 
Bellew,  R.M. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 


F4tsriln)Mi,N. 
Orattan,  H«      • 
Lalor,  P. 
Maclaoblan,  L. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 

RathTen,E.S. 
Rnthren,  £. 
Vigers,  N.  A. 
Tellers. 
Grote,  G. 
Warbnfton,  H. 


MAJORITY. 
Dick,  Q.  Hope,  H.  F. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W.        Hyett,  W.  H. 
Dagdale,  W.  S.        Ingham,  R. 
Dundas,  sir  R.         Jermyn,earl 
Ebrington,  Tisconnt  Jenris,  J. 
Kgerton,  W.T.         Johnstone,  sir  J.  V. 
Fanconrt,  mi^or       Johnstone,  sir  F.  G. 
Fenton,  capt  L.       JoUiflfe,  col.  H. 
Folkes,  sir  W.  Kerrison,  sir  E. 

Fordwich,  Tisconnt  Kerry«  earl  of 
Forester,  G^C.         Labonchere,  H. 


Forster,C.S. 
Fox.  S.  L. 
Gaskell,  J.M. 


Blackstone,  W.  S.    Gladstone,  W.  E. 


Blako,  sir  F. 
Briggs,  R. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodif,  W.  B. 
Bruce,  lord  E. 


Gordon,  R. 
Gore,  M. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Graham,  sir  J.R. 
Grant,  R. 


Bulkelcy,  sirR.  W.  Greville,  sir  C. 
BuUer,  J.W.  Grey,  col. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
Lee,  J.  Ij.  rl. 
Lemon,  sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennard,  sir  T.  B. 
Lennox,  lord  W. 
Lennox,  lord  G. 
Lennox,  lord  A. 
Lincoln,  earl  of 


Bulteel,  J.C. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Burrell,  sir  C. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  lord 
Cavendish,  col. 
Cayley,  sir  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  col.  T. 
Chaytor,  sir  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Clive,  R.H. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawley,  S. 


Lopes,  sir  R. 

Lumley,  viscount 
Grimston,  viscount   Lygon,  col.  H.B. 
Grosvenor,  lord  R.   Lyall,  G. 
Guise,  sir  B.  W,        Maberley ,  col. 


Huf^hes,  H. 
Halford,  H. 
Handley,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  V. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Healhcote,  J.  J. 
Ileatbcote,  G.  J. 


Madocks,  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Milton,  lord 
Molyneux,  lord 
Moreton,  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  viscount 
Nicholl,  J. 


Henniker.  lord 

Herbert,  S. 

Hobhouse,  sir  J.  C.  Norreys,  lord 

Hodgson,  J .  North,  F. 

Home,  sir  W.  Paget,  F. 

Curteis,  capt.  E.  B.  Hovirard,  P.  H.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Dare,  R.  W.  H.         Howick,  viscount  Parker,  J. 

Darlington,  earl  of  Halcomb,  J.  Parker,  sir  H. 


Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  sir  R. 
Pelham,  C.  A.  O. 
Pendanres,  E.W. 
Peter,  W. 
Phillips,  sir  R. 
Philips,  sir  G. 
Pigot,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  W. 
Ponsonby,  W.  F.  8. 
Price,  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rickfbrd,  W. 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Ross,  C. 
Rotch,  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Sandon,  viscount 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Shaw,  sir  F. 
Skipwith,  sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Spankie,  seijeant 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Staunton,  sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  P.M. 
Talbot,  a  R.  M. 
Talbot,  W.  H.  F. 
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Thro€kmorton,R.G. 
Todd,  R. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
TowDshend,  lord  C. 
Trevor,  H. 
Verncy,  sir  H. 
Vernon,  G.J. 
Vyvyan,  sir  R. 
Walsh,  sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Waterpark,  lord 
Welby.  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  W.W. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
M'illiams,  W.  A. 


England. 
Andover,  lord 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Anson,  G. 
Atherley,  A. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baillie,J.E. 
Baring,  A. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Bemal,  R. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  sir  C.  R. 
Boiling,  W. 
Boss,  J.G. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brougham,  J. 
Brudencll,  lord 
Burton,  H. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calley,  T. 
Campbell,  sir  J. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chaytor,  AV.  R.  C. 
Chctwynd,captWF 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton,  col.  W. 
Clive,  viscount 
Cockerel  1,  sir  C. 
Codrington,  sir  E. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cooper,  A.H. 
Cumish,  J. 
Cootes,  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
Crompton,  J. 
Cnrteia,  H.  B. 
Daahwood,  G.  H. 
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Williams,  T.  F. 
Williams,  R. 
Willoughby,  sir  H. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
Wynn,  C.W. 
Yorke,  capt  C  P. 
Young,  G.  F. 

Scotland. 
Agnew,  sir  A. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Dalmeny,  lord 
Dalrymple,  sir  J.  H. 
Dunfop,  capt  J. 
Elliott,  capt  G. 


Ewing,  J. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Hay,  col.  A.  L. 
Jeffrey,  F. 
Johnston,  A. 
Lochj  J. 

Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S. 
Macleod,  R. 
Murray.  J.  A. 
Ormelie,  earl  of 
Oswald,  J. 
Ross,  H. 
Traill,  G. 
Wemyss,  capt  J. 


ABSENT. 

Davenport,  J.  Inglis,  «rR.H. 


Denison,  J.  £. 
Donkin,  sir  R.  S. 
Duflield,  T. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Duncombe,  W. 
Eastnor,  viscount 


James,  W. 
J  emiDgham,H.VJ3. 
Keppel,  migor  6. 
Leech,  J. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 


Ellicc,  E.  R. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B.     Littleton,  E.  J. 

Etwall,  R.  Locke,  W. 


Fazakerley,  J .  N. 
Feilden,  W. 
Finch,  G. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Fleetwood,  P.H. 
Foley,  J.  H. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Fort,  J. 

Frankland,  sir  R. 
Fremantle,  sir  T. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Glynnc,  sir  S.  R. 
Greene,  T. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulbum,  H. 


Lowther,  viscount 
Lowther,  col.  H. 
Macaalay,  T.  B. 
Manners,.lord  R. 
Marryat,  J. 
Marsland,  T. 
Maxfield,  capt 
Mills,  J. 
Mosley,  sir  O. 
Mostyn,  E.  M.L. 
Nanney,  maior 
Neale>  sir  H.  B. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newark,  viscount 
Noel,  sir  G. 


Acheaon,  yiacout 
Cbrislmns.  J.N. 
Cole,  lord 
Cole,  A. 

Conolly,  cot  EiM. 
Hayes,  sir.  E. 
Jones,  capt  T. 
Lamb,  6. 
Macnamara,Btfu.W< 

Macnamam,  F. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Stawell,  colonel 
Young,  J. 


Robinson,  G.R. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Russell,  lord 
Russell,  lord  CJ.F 
Russelly  W.C 
Ryle,  J. 
SandenoB,  R. 
Scarlett,  sir  J. 

SCOtty  J.  Wa 

Scott,  sir  E.D. 
Sheppaid,  T. 
Smithy  J. 
Smith,  R.S. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Spencer,  CKfiL  F. 
Spry,  S.T. 
Stanley,  E.G.Sb 
Stormont,  Tiseoant 
Stuart,  lord  D. 
Stuart,  W. 
Surrey,  earl  of 
Talmash,  A.G. 
Tapps,  G.W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 


GronoWfCapt.R.H.  Owen,  H.  O. 
Grosvcnor,  earl         Owen,  sir  J. 


Halse,  J. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Hanmer,  col.  H. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Herries,  J.  C. 
Hill,  sir  R. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hutham,  lord 
Howard,  F.  G. 
Hudson,  T. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Irton,  J. 


Palmerston,  vise. 
Pechell,'sir  S.  J.  B. 
Peel,  col.  J. 
Penruddocke,  J.  H. 
Pepys,  C. 
Petre,  E. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Pollock,  F. 
Poulter,  J. 
Powell,  col.  W.  £. 
Poynla,  W.S. 
Pryse,  P. 
Reid,  sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  J. 


Ingestrie,  viscount   RobarU,  A.  W, 


Thowpson,  P.  B. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracy,  C.  H- 
Tronbridge,sirE.T. 
Tnllanore,  loid 
Tyrell,  sir  J.T. 
TyreU.C. 
Vaughan,  sir  R. 
Vernon,  G.H. 
VilUera,  tIscoubI 
>  ivian,  au  H. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Wilks,  J. 
WiiliaBs,ooLO. 
Wllliamsoa,  ur  B 
Wilmot,ilrJ.E. 
WtaninglM,  riiT 


Wood,  G.W. 
Wood,  col.  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.O. 
WatkiDs,  J.  L. 
Waaon,  R. 
WatsoD,  R. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Whitbread,  W.H. 
Whitmore.  T.  C. 
Wyndham,  W. 
WyDD,  lirW.W. 
Whalle;,airS.B. 
YelTertoD,  W.H. 

ScottanA. 
Abercromb;,  J. 
Adam,  admiral  C. 
Balfonr,  J. 
Calleader,  J.  H. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Fei^BSOD,  R.C. 
PI  eming,  adm  irat  C. 
Gordon,  capt  W. 


Ornnl,  b. 


Danson,  E. 
Pbitl|io(ta,  J. 
Talbot.  J.  H. 
Walker,  C. 
hamb-iit,  H. 
Langdale,  C. 
Sbarpe,  general 
Lynch.  A.  H. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Baiabiidge,  E.T. 
Jephson.  C.D.O. 
SJDclair,  O. 
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GranI,  col-F.W. 

.  Butler,  i-. 

Lefroy,  Dr.T- 

HallyburlDD,  D.  0 

H«y,«rJ. 

Calla^han,  D. 

Maxwell,J. 

Hope,  sir  A. 

Carevr,  H.  S. 

Meynell,  capt.  H. 

Kenned,,  T.  F. 

Castlerengh,  Innl 

Mullins,  P.  W. 

Marjoribankg,  C. 

Chicbcater,  lord  A 

.  Nagle,  sirR. 

Maxwell,  J. 

Cleraenls-Tiseounl 
Cooper,  i  J. 

.   O-BHen,  C. 

01iphBnt,L. 

OCallaghan,  C. 

Oswald,  R.  A. 

Coole,  ilr  C  H. 

O'Connor,  F. 

PringU,  B. 

Corry,  H.  L. 

O-Ferral],  R.  M. 

Sleuarl,  R. 

Da!,.  J. 

O-Grady,  col.  S. 

Stewart,  E. 

Dobbin,  t. 

O-NeiU,  eeneralJ. 

Stewart,  sir  M.S. 

Don,  O 'Conor 

O'Reilly,  W. 

SluBM,  capt.  C. 

Ferpiflon,  air  R.  A 

,  Oxmantown,  lord 

Wallace,  R. 

Perceval,  eol. 

Irttana. 

French,  F. 

Porrin,  L. 

.  Forbes,  Tiscoiint 

Roohe,  D. 

Katdwin,  Dr.  H. 

Galwey.J.M. 

ttonayne,  D. 

Bdfry,  O.S. 

Gladstooe,  T. 
Grattan,  J. 

Shaw.  F. 

UateMm,  tit  R. 

Shell,  E.  L. 

llolfast,  earl  of 

Hilt,  lord  A. 

Stewart,  sit  H. 

.  Bprnard,  W.S. 

Honard,  R.  A. 

Sutlitan.R. 

Blancy,  capt.  C. 

Keane,  air  R. 

Talbot  J. 

Browne,  J.  D. 

Knot,  col.  J.  J. 

WhitB,  S. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Sea  Id,  col. 

Grey,  sir  G. 

Heneage,  G.  F. 

LanBtOD,  eol.  G. 

Hill,  lord  M. 

Weylaod,  major 

Melhaen,  P. 

2i'.^-.„.. 

Palmer,  R. 

Ord.  W. 

OMulflton,  lord 
Knatchbuil,  air  E. 

Handley,  B. 

Ferguson,  G. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Arliuthnot,  general 

Rice.T.S. 

O'Connell,  Maurio 

B  Johnstone,  J.J.  H. 

DundaE,  capt. 

Vincent,  s 


F. 


Bngslock,  W.l>. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Daviea,  col. 
Morrison,  J. 
Tennant,  J.E. 


Warre.  J.  A. 
Bjng  BirJ. 
Houldaworth,  T. 
Brongbam,  W. 
MandeTJIle,  riac. 
Price,  air  R. 


WiDdha^,W.H. 
Maqoribuik)^  S. 


MILITARY    AND   NAVAL   SINBCURBS. 


England. 
Tooke.W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Pbillpotta,  J. 

Vincent,  -~  " 


Key. 


ir  J. 


Fryer,  R. 


Pryme,  G. 
Clay,  W. 
Martin,  J- 


Hodges,  T.L. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Berkeley,  hon.  O. 
Pan  court,  mqjor 
Erana,  W. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Tennyson,  rt.  hon. 
Hall,B. 
Goring,  C.  D. 
Plumplree,  J,  P. 
Dawson,  E. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
King,  E.  B. 


Ricardo,  D. 
Ingilby,  sir  W. 
Taocred,  H.  W. 
Godson,  R. 
Gneit,  J.  J. 
Bnlwer,  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Cobbett,  W. 
Grole,  G. 
WarbnHon,  H. 
Daries,  colonel 
Butler,  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 


Beauclerk,  m^joi 
Wood,  aldenaM 
WilkBjJ. 
Strait,  E. 
RomUly,  W. 
Roebuck,  J.  A- 
Humpher;,  J. 
Hill.  M.  D. 
Hntt,  W. 

Molesworth,  air  W. 
Lennox,  lord  W. 
Atlwood,  T. 
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Rowes,  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Brotherton,  W.  J. 
BolliDjr,  W. 
Astley,  Sir  J. 
Simeon,  sir  R. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
BrigRS,  R. 
Bayntun,  S.  A. 

ParruU  J. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Curteis>  H.  B. 
Turner,  W. 
Fielden,  W. 
Gully,  J. 
Townley,  R.  O. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Jarvis,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Willoughby,  sir  H. 
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Romilly,  £. 
Kvans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Hawkins,  K.  H. 
Trelawncy,  W.L.S. 
Spry,  S.  T. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Fellowes,  N. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  H  A.W. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Walker.  R. 
Etwall,  R. 
Cayley,  E. 
Langdede,  C. 
Brodlc,  W.  B. 
Buller,  E. 
Mosley,  sir  O. 
Fenton,  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Williams,  colonel 
Ellis,  W. 


Henries,  J .  C. 
Scotland. 
Dalmeny,  lord 
GilloD,  W.  D. 
Kinloch,  G. 
Oswald,  J. 
Oswald,  R. 
Pringle,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wemyss.  J. 

Ireland. 
0*Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  C 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'ConneUy  M. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
FitzsimoD,  C 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Grattao,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Roche,  D. 


Roche,  W. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Batier,  colonel 
SnllivaBy  R. 
Shiel,  R.  L. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Banr J,  6.  S. 
Dant,  J.  0*Nemle 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
M*LachUn,  L. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Roe,  J. 
French,  F. 
Lalor,  R. 
Rorke,  J.  H. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Fitsgenl,  T. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Vigors,  N. 
WaUace,T. 


3. — BISHOPS   IN   THE   EAST  INDIES. 

Majority  of  86  (Tellers  included)  who,  on  the  L9th  of  July,  in  the  Committee 
on  the  East  India  Bill,  voted  for  two  additional  Bishops  for  India. 


England, 
Adams,  E.  H. 
Althorp,  lord 
Baring,  F. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Bouverie,  capt 
Cavendish,  lord 
Collier,  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
DiTett,  E. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fancourt,  major 
Feilden,  W. 
Finch, G. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Graham,  sir  J. 
Grant,  right  hon.  R. 
Grey,  colonel 
Grey,  sir  G. 


GroBvenor,  lord  R. 
Hughes,  11. 
Howard,  hon.  F.  G. 
Halcomb,  J. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  sir  R. 
Jenny n,  earl 
Kerry,  earl  of 
Lamont,  captain 
Leech,  J. 
Lefevre,  C.  S« 
Lyall,  G. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Morpeth,  viscount 
Mosley,  sir  O. 
Mostyn,hon.El.M.L. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  sir  H. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Peter,  W. 
Petre,  Hon.  E. 


Phillpotts,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Rassell,  lord  J. 
Scrope,  P. 
Scott,  sir  £.  D. 
Shepherd,  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Strickland.O. 
Taocred,  H. 
Todd,  R. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trou bridge,  sir  E. 
Wilbraham,  6. 
Williamson,  air  H. 
Winnington,  sirT. 
Wood,  C. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wynn,  right  hon.  C 


S€9ikmd. 
Bruce,  C  L. 
Bannermmn,  A. 
Dalmeny,  loid 
Ewing,  J. 
Fergvsoa,  captain 
Fergnsson,  R.  C 
Grant,  right  hon.  C. 
Johnston,  A. 
Mackenzie.  J.  A. 
Madeod,  R. 
Maxwell,  sir  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Sharpe,  general 

/rsloMr. 
Coote.airC. 
Hill,  loid  M. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
I^froy,  Dr. 
Macnaman, -* 
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4.— WEST  INDIA  SLAVS  QDBSTION. 

Minority  of  04  (tellers  incladed)  who  on  the  Slat  of  July  voted  for  Mr.  Baxton^f 
motion,  ^  That  one-half  of  Uie  £20,000,000  should  be  resenred  till  the  appren- 
ticeship shall  have  expired." 

For  the  motion 04  )  In  the  house. 

Against  it 149  ) 


Majority  against  it    61 


England. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,T. 
Bewes,  T. 
Berkeley,  hon.C.F. 
Bish,T. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
BouTcrie,  captain 
Briggs,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
BrocklehursL  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brougham,  J. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Cay  ley,  sirG. 
Cayley,  £.  S. 
Chandos,  marq.  of 
Clay,  W. 
Cartels,  H.  B. 
Corties,  captain 
Dashwood,  6.  M. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W, 
Faithfull,  G. 


Fenton,  J. 
Forrester,  G.  C.  W. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Grote,  G. 
Handley,  nu^or 
Handley,  H. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Howard,  hn.  G.  F. 
Howick,  lord 
Hudson,  T. 
Hutt,  W. 
IngUby,  sir  W. 
Jemingham3*VJ3. 
Lambtouy  H. 
Lament,  captain 
Langdaie,hon.C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Morrison,  J. 
Ord,  W.  H. 


Palmer,  R« 
pease,  J. 
Penlease,  T.  F. 
Philips,  M. 
Petre,  hon.  E. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J. 
Pryse,  P. 
Romilly,  J. 
Romilly,  B. 
Sanford,  E.  L. 
Scrope,  P. 
Stnitt,E. 
Tayleur,  W, 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Torrens»  colonel 
Trelawny,  W. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  C  J.  K. 
Vernon,  G.  J. 
Wason,  R. 
WhaUey,  sir  S. 
Wigney,  J.N. 


Wilks,  J. 
'Williams,  colonel 
WinningtoUy  sir  T. 
Winnington,  capt 

SeoUmd* 
Affnew,  sir  A. 
Johnston,  A. 

IreUmd, 
Blake,  M. 
Evans,  G. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
O'ConneU,  D. 
O'ConnelLM. 
O'  Connell,  J. 
O'Dwyer.  A.  C. 
O'Reilly,  W« 
Ruthven,  E.  8. 
RuthveByE. 
SuUiran.  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Grattan.J. 

'DBller. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 


FOR. 

Parrott,  J. 
Scale,  W. 


PAIRED  OFF. 

AGAINST. 

Russell,  lord  J. 
Codrington,  sir  E. 


Minority  of  52  (teller  included)  who  voted  against  filling  up  the  blank  in  the  86th 
clause  with  the  sum  of  £20,000,000. 

Against 62  )  In  the  house 

For 183  I         186. 


England. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Bish,  T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Bruce,  lord  E. 
Briggs,  M. 
Chandoa,  lord 
Cobbett,W. 
Cornish,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 


Migority 
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Ewart,  W. 
Faithfull,  G. 
Fenton,  J. 
Gaskell,  J. 
Handley,  major 
Handley   H. 
Hall,  B. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hudson,  T. 


Hutt,  W. 
Ingilby,  sir  W. 
Knatchbull,  E. 
Langteo.  G. 
Marshall.  J. 
Marsland,  T. 
Methuen,  P. 
Norris,  lord 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 


Philips,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Roebuck,  A. 
Romi  ly,  J. 
Stewart,- 
Strutt,  E. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Todd,  J.  R. 
Torrens,  colonel 
Turner,  W. 
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Trela^^ny,  W.  h.  S.  Wilniot,  sir  £.  O'Connell, M.  Sullivfto,  H. 

Tynte,  C  J.  K.        Wigney,  J.  N.  O'Dwyer,  A.  C.  Teller. 

Wason,  R.  Ireland.  Ruthven,  £.  S.  Briscoe,  J.  I. 

Whalley,  sir  S.         O'Connell,  D.  Ruthven,  E. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

AGAINST.  FOR. 

Walker,  R.  Whitbread,  W.  H. 

O'Cunnel},  J,  Watson,  hon  R. 

Milltf,  J.  Villiera,  lord 

Evans,  colonel  Howard,  H.  P. 

Seule,  colonel  Codrington,  sir  E. 

5.  — AGRICULTURE. 

Minority  of  90  who  voted,  April  26thy  in  faTour  of  lord  Chandos't  resolutiost 
'*  That  in  any  reduction  of  taxation  which  may  be  considered  expedient,  it  is 
neceKsary  that  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  communitj  should 
be  duly  considered." 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Fancourt,  major  Lygon,  hon.  col.  SioithyT.  A. 

Arbuthnot,  hon.  H.  Fer(;uBon,  capt  6.  Manners,  lord  R.  Somerset,  loid  G. 

Attwood,  M.  Ferguson,  A.  C.  Martin,  T.  B.  Stanley,  E. 

Balfour,  J.  Fielden,  J.  Maxwell,  sir  J.  Stuart, ca|itain 

Baring,  A.  Finn,  \V.  F.  Maxwell,  T.  W.  Tennyson,  C 

Barnard,  E.  O.  Fitzsimon,  C.  Nicholl,  J.  Trelawney.W.L.8. 

Bethell,  R.  Folkcs,  sir  W.  M.  O'Connell,  D.  Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 

Bell,  M.  Fox,  S.  L.  O'Connell,  M.  Tyrell,  sir  J.  T. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  French,  F.  OssulstoD,  lord  Verner,  W. 

Blaniire,  W.  Gordon,  capt.  W.  Oswald,  R.  A.  Vincent,  sir  F. 

Bruce,  lord  K.  Greville,  sir  J.  Palmer,  R.  Walsb,  sir  J.  B. 

Burrell,  sir  C.  Handley,  II.  Parker,  sir  H.  Waid,  H.  G. 

Chaplin,  T.  Hanmer,  sir  J.  Parker,  T.  M'ason,  R. 

Cline,  hon.  R.  Heathcote,  G.  I.  Patten,  W.  Wemysa^  captui  J. 

Cubbett,  W.  Herbert,  hon.  S."  Pease,  J.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Crawley,  S.  Hod^^es,  T.  L.  Perceval,  colonel  Windham,  W.  R 

Curties,  H.  B.  Ingilby,  sir  W.  A.  Plumptre,  J.  P.  Yorke,  oqiL  CL  P. 

Curties,  capt.  E.  B.  Inglis,  sir  R.  Rickford,  W.  Tellen. 

Denison,  J.  E.  Kerrison,  sir  E.  Ruthyen,  E.  S.  Cliandoa,mafq.  of 

Dilw>'n,  L.  W.  King,  £.  B.  Ruthven,  E.  Fremantle,  sir  T. 

Dugdale,  W.  S.  Knatchbull,  sir  £.  Sanderson,  R.  — «. 

Duncombe,  W.  Leech,  J.  Sheppard,  T.  Hall,  B. 

Egerton,  T.  Leonard,  T.  B.  Simeon,  sir  R,  fiankes,  W. 

Estcourt,  T.  B.  Lincoln,  carl  of  Sinclair,  G. 

LISTS  OF  MAJORITIES  AND  MINORITIES,  (Settiou  1834.) 

l.-CORN  LAWS. 

Division  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  on  Mr.  Hume'A  motion,  <'  naitUi 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the 
Corn  Laws,  (9  Geo.  IV.  c-  60,)  and  substituting,  instead  of  the  present  gis- 
duatcd  Scale  of  Duties,  a  fixed  and  moderate  Duty  on  the  Import  at  all  ' 
of  Foreign  Corn  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  granting  a  fixed  and 
valent  Bounty  on  the  Export  of  Corn  from  the  United  Kingdom." 

For  the  motion 167 

Againstit S14 

Majority  against  the  Motion   167 

Total  in  the  House 471 

Absent,   Paired,  &c 186 

Speaker     , 1 

Total  — *-G&8 
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BmgUmd, 
Altborp,  lord 
Anson,  hon.  O. 
Astlej,  sir  J.  D. 
Aatley,  sir  J. 
Atherley,  A. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bankes,  W.  J. 
Baring,  A. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  lordO.F. 
Berkeley,  hon.C.F. 
Barnard.  E.  G. 
Bethel!,  E.  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  ft. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Blandford,  marquis 
Boss,  J.  G. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brock lehursty  J. 
Brodie,  fi. 
Brace,  lord  E. 
Bmdenell,  lord 
Bnlteel,  J.  C. 
Burrell,  sir  C. 
Burton,  H. 
Byng,  G. 
Byng,  sir  J. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calvert,  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cartwriffht,  W.  R. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C 
Cavendish,  lord 
Cavendish,  Col. 
Cayley,  sir  O. 
Ca>Iey,  K.  S. 
Chandos,  marquis 
Chaplin,  colonel T. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chetwynd,captWF 
Childers,  J.W. 
Clayton,  col.W.  R. 
Clive,  K.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockerell,  sir  C. 
Collier,  J. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cooper, hon.  A. H.  A. 
Cotes,  J. 
("raw ley,  S. 
Cii])l>a,  J. 
(rompton,  J. 


MAJORITY. 
Curteis,  H.  B.         Hill,  sir  R. 
Cartds,  captain 
Dare,  R^W.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W 


Hodges,  T. 
Hornby,  E.  O. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hotham,  lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 


Donkin,  sir  R.  S.  Howard,  P.  H. 

Dnncombe,  hon.W.  Hope,  H.  T. 

Dundas,  captain  Hudson^T. 

Dundas,  sir  R.  L.  Harst,  R.  T. 

Eastnor,  viscount  Irton,  S. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Ingilby,  sir  W.  A 

Edwards,  J.  Inglis,  sir  R. 

Kstcoart,  T.  6.  B.  Jephson,  J.  F. 

Fancourt,  miyor  Jermyn,  earl 


Finch,  G. 
Fitzgibbon,  R. 
Fitcroy,  lord  C. 
Fitcroy,  lord  J. 
Fole^,  E.  T. 
Foley,  J.  N. 
Folkes,  sir  W. 


Jerninghani,  H.  V. 
Johnstone,  sir  J.  V, 
Jolliffe,  H. 
Keppely  m^jor 
Kerrison,  sir  £• 
Kerry,  earl  of 
Knatchbal],  sir  E. 


Forester,  G.  C«  W.  Lambton,  hon.  E. 
Fox,  S.  L.  Langdale,  hon.  C. 

Frank  land,  sir  B.    I<eech,  J. 
Fremantle,  air  T.     Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Gaskell,  J.  Lemon,  sir  C. 


Gladstone,  W. 
Glynne,  sir  S. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 


Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennard,  sir  T.  B. 
Lennox,  lord  W. 
Lennox,  lord  G. 


Goulbum,rthonH.  Lennox,  lord  A. 
Graham,8irJ.R.G.  Lewis,  hon.  T.  F. 
Grant,  right  hon.  R.  Lincoln,  earl  of 
Greene,  T.  G.  Locke,  W. 

Grey,  hon.  colonel   Lumley,  viscount 
Grimston,  viscount  Lygon,  hon. colonel 
Grunow.  capt,R.H.  Lyall,  G. 
Grosvenor,  lord  R.    Madocks,  J. 
Guise,  sir  B.W.       Mangles,  J. 


ilalcomb,  J. 
Halford,  H. 
liaise,  J. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Handley,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Hannier,  sir  J. 


Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marryat,  J. 
Maxfield,  captain 
Miles,  W. 
Mildmay,  P. 
MilU,  J. 
Moreton,  hon.A.H. 


w  w 

lianmer,  colonelH.  Moretun,  hon.H.G. 
Harcourt,  G.  Mostyn,  hon.E.  M. 


Hardinge,  sir  H. 
Harland,  W. 
iieuthcoat,  J.  J. 
Ifeathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneav^e,  0.  F. 
llenniker,  lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Heron,  sir  R. 


Neale,  admiral 
Neeld,  JL 
Newark,  viscount 
Nicholl,  J. 
North,  F. 
Norreys,  lord 
Ossulston,  lord 
Paget,  F. 


Merries,  rt  hon.  J.    Palmer,  C.  F. 


lOi 


Paimer,  R. 
•PalmerBton»  visot. 
Parker,  air  ti. 
Pease,  J. 
PechelJ,  airS.J.B. 
Peel,  rt  hon.  air  R. 
Peel,  colonel  J. 
Pelham,  C.  A.  O. 
Pendarrea^  "E  W. 
Penruddocke,  J.H. 

P«py»,  C. 

Philips,  sir  6. 
Pinney.  W. 
Pigot,  R. 
Ponaonby,  hon.  W. 
Price,  sir  R. 
Pryme,  O. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Reid,  sirJ.R. 
RichardSy  J. 
Rickford,  W« 
Rider*  T. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Rosa,  C. 
Rotch,  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  W.  C. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon>  viscount 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scarlett,  sir  J. 
Scott,  sir  E.  D. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Simeon,  sir  R.  G. 
Skipwith,  sirG. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  hon.  S. 
Somerfet,  lord  G. 
Spry,  S.  T. 
Stanley,  rt  hon.E. 
Staunton,  sir  G.  T. 
Staveley,  J.  K. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stormont,  viscount 
Stuart,  lord  Dudley 
Steuart,  W. 
Surrey,  earl  of 
Talbot,  C. 
Talmash,  A.  G. 
Tayleur,  W. 
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Thomson,  P.  B. 
ThrockmortoDjR.O. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
TowDshend,  lordC. 
Townley,  K,  O. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trelawney,  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  R. 
Tronbridge,8irE.T. 
Tullamore,  lord 
Tynte,  C. 
T^nrell,  sir  J. 
Tyrell,  C. 
Vemey,  sir  H. 
Vernon,  G. 
Villiers,  viBcount 
Vivian,  J. 
Vyvyan,  sirR. 
Wilbrabam,  O. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams.  R. 
Williams,  T. 
Willoaghby,  sirH. 
Windham,  W. 


Winnington,  H.J. 
Wood,  colonel  T. 
Wall,  C. 
Ward,  H. 
Warre,  J, 
Watkins,  L. 
Watson,  hon.  R. 
Weyland,  miy'orR. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J- 
Wynn,  right  hon.  C. 
Yorke,  captain  C. 

ScatUmd, 
Adam,  admiral 
Agnew,  sir  A. 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Bruce,  C. 
Callender,  J.  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  capt.  G. 
Ferguson,  capt.  G. 
Fer^sson,  R.  C. 
Gordon,  hon.  capt 
Grant,  right  hon.C. 
Ha]Iyburton,hon.D. 


Hay,  colonel  A.  L. 
Jeffrey,  rt  hon.  F. 
Johnstone,  J.J.  H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Rae,  sirW. 
Ross,  H. 
Stewart,  sir  M.  S. 
TraUI,  G. 
Wemyss,  captain  J. 

Ireland. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Belfast,  earl  of 
Blaney,  hoo.  oapt. 
Bobbin,  L. 
Browne,  D. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Castlereagh,  Tifct. 
Christmas,  J.  N. 
Conolly,  col.  E.  M. 
Coote,  sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  hon.  H.  L. 
Copeland,  W.  C. 
Daly,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 


England. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baillie,  J.  £. 
Baines,  £. 
Bnriiett,  C.  J. 
Beriial»  R. 
Biiih,  T. 
Blunt,  sir  C.  R. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brings,  R, 
Brother  ton,  J. 
Brougham,  W. 
Buckinfcham,  J.  S. 
Kuller,  E. 
Buller,  J.  W. 
Bulvrer,  H.  L. 
Bouverie,  D.  P. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Chichester,  J.  B. 
Clay.  W. 
Crawford,  W. 
Da!)hwood,  G.  H. 
Davenport,  J. 
Da  vies,  Colonel 
Dawiton,  K. 
Divett,  E. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Duiidas,  T. 
Dvkes.  F.  L.  B. 
Kilice,  Rt.  Hon.  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Klwall,  R. 


MINORITY. 


Evuns,  W. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Ewart,  W.   ' 
Faithfall,  G. 
Fenton,  J. 
Fielding,  J. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fleetwood,  II. 
Fort,  J. 
Fox,  Colonel 
Fryer,  R. 
'Gaskell.  D. 
Gi8boroe,T. 
Grey,  sir  G. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Howard,  captain 
Howick,  lord 
Hughes,  H. 
Hiimpher}',  J, 
Huti,  W. 
Hyett.  W.  H. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jauies,  W. 
Jcrvi-,  J. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 


Kennedy,  J. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langton,  colonel  G. 
LangBton,  J.  H. 
Labouchere,  J.  C. 
Letter,  B.  L. 
Lifter,  £.  C. 
IJiileton,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Loyd,  J.  H. 
Loshington,  Dr. 
Marshall,  J. 
Maraland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Molyiieus,  lord 
Moleawonh,  sir  W. 
Morpeth,  viscoant 
Morrison,  J. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  eeneral 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Philips,  U. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Penleaxe,  J.S. 
Rippon, C 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Romilly,  J. 
Romilly,  E. 
Rylc,  J. 
Russell,  lord 
Scholefidd,  J. 


Gladitoiie,  T. 
Hayei,  sir  E. 
Howard,  R. 
Jonesy  capt  T. 
Knox,  hoa.coLJ.J> 
Lambert,  H. 
Meynelly  capt  H. 
0'Callaghan,ha.C. 
(VCoDDory  F. 
O'FerraU.  R.  M. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 
Shaw,  F. 
Shell,  E.  L. 
Stewaxt,  lirH. 
SulliTan,  R. 
Talbot  J. 
Tennent,  J.  £• 
Walker,  CA. 
Wallace.  T. 

Tbllen. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Rlee,  boo.  T.  8. 


Sheppordp  T. 
Smith,  V. 
Stanley,  H.  T. 
Slanlcj,  E.  J. 
Scrope,P. 
Sejnoorp  lord 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Suickland.  rir  O. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancrecl,  H«  W. 
Teraiyton,  C. 
Tbicknesse,  R. 
Tbompwn,  Aldu  Mn 
Tbonuoo.P. 
Todd.  R. 
Tooke.  W. 
Turner,  W. 
VemoD.  G.  J. 
Walker.  R. 
Walter,  J. 
WarbanoHt  H. 
Waterpark,  lord 
Whalley,  rir  S. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilks,J. 
Williams,  colonel 
Wood.  C. 
Wood,aldflnwi 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yoani.G.T 


\ 


ScallttiuL 
AberCTDmby,  J. 
Uunermiui,  A. 


O1IIC.U.W.  D. 
Lucb.  J. 


Apsif  J,  lord 

Aihleji  lord 

Biinbiidge.  E.  T. 

Baring,  F.  T. 

Biring,  P. 

Bering,  W.  B. 

BeiunHint,  T.  Vf. 

BeilHej.  G.  C.  P. 

BUckbunip,  J. 

Blmrein-,  W. 

BriKoe,  J.  [. 
BulkeliT.tirK. 
Buller,  C. 
Bur«rr,  E.  L. 
Burden,  dr  F. 
Cilley,  T. 
Ch»lur,  W.  R.  C. 
ChavlDT,  ur  W. 
C\hi,  .Ucopnt 
Cobbelt,  W. 
Codringlnn,  E. 
Dich.Q. 
DufBHd.T. 
Dugdalt,  W.  S, 
DuKcaimoii,  >isct>uiv 
Durliam.  >ir  P.  C. 
Ebriiigtoii,  •■«:. 
FazaVerley.J.  N. 
Fullowet,  H.  A.  W. 
Fellowo,  N. 
Frr^iivin,  general 
For,tf  r,  C.  S. 


BLACK    UUUK. 

-1 

Hiiruj.J.  A. 

Irel^md. 

O'RcillT.  W.                             ^H 

Oriiitlie.  lord 

EfBn*,  0. 

Rullim..  E.  S.                  ^M 

0>»atd,  R  A. 

L«Iur,  P. 

Riilhven.  E.                       ^H 

Oixiid.J. 

O'Cunnell.  D. 

Vigor),  N.                          ^1 

Pirncll.  rir  II. 

O'Connell,  M. 

Teller.. 

Sbnrpe,  genEial 

O'Coi'Dcll,  M. 

Home,  J. 

SluiJl.  £ 

O'Coniiell,  J. 

Turreiu,  ■oloiirl 

Wultflce.  R. 

OD-,Br,  A.  C. 

ABSENT. 

Johniloiiir.  Sir  F. 

Vincent,  air  F. 

Cole,  A. 

King,  E. 

Vi»ian,  air  H. 

Cooper,  E. 

La  maul,  ctplain 

Wiiminglon,  H.  J. 

CbicKcarer,  lord  A. 

L«.J,        ^ 

Wllliin......  ur  H. 

Don,  OConor 

Lope.,  .ir  R. 

Wilinol,  air  J.  E. 

FerEuaon,  ili  R,  A. 

Lo»llier,  tiMPUiit 

Wimiingtan,  lirT. 

Finn.  W. 

La-lher.cDloarl 

W»l.li,iirJ.  B 

Fi<uiiiion,C. 

MnberlT,  cotimel 

Welbj,  G.  E. 

Fi-taimoii,  K. 

MandeTille,  tIkOii: 

at  Wliilmore,  T,  C. 

Freiicll,  F. 

Minncr..  lord  R. 

Wynn,  air  W.  W. 

Fiirbcs,  lord  (iwauiit 

Mrthuen,  P. 

Yelverton.  W.  H. 

Galmy,  J.  M. 

Hiirer,  W.H. 

Sc<*lm,d. 

C.BIUII,  J. 

Millon,  tiKounl 

Balfoor,  J. 

Grsliui.  H. 

Mosley.  .ir  0. 

C.n.pb.11,  air  11, 

Hill,  lord  A.                                 ■ 

Noel,  fir  G. 

Djilrynipli-,  air  J,  H 

Hill,  lord  M.                              d 

0-er..  H.  0. 

Ferguwo.  H. 

Jacob,  E.                                     ■ 

Owrn,  Sir  J. 

Fleming,  C. 

Jepbao".  C.  D.  0.                     ■ 

Pagri,  tir  C. 

Gf«i(,col,P.  «'. 

K.anB,  air  R.                               M 

Potlcn,  J,  W. 

Hay.  air  J. 

Lefroy.Dr.T, 

Pclpr,  W. 

H»pe,«rA. 

Ufroy.  A. 

Pccre.  E. 

Jolinuoo,  A. 

LvLcli.  H. 

Phillipi,  air  R. 

M-ckennc.  J.  A  S. 

Phiilippa,  C.  M. 

ftI«.-»H,  J. 

PlumplrcJ.  P. 

Oliplwii,  L 

Htriin,  S. 

PdIIocI.,  F. 

Pringlc.  R. 

itlarlio,  J. 

Pottlter,  J. 

Si.dair.  E. 

Mniwell,  H. 

Puwel),  col.  W.  E, 

S't-Brl,  G. 

Mai  well  J. 

I.  w.  s. 

:c,  R. 

msboliom,  J. 


Inland. 
Acheaon,  Tiacoii 
Acchdall,  B 


lidaJI,  gen.  M. 
IC.J.  F.  Baldiaiii.  Dr.  H. 
Scale,  colonel  Barron,  W. 

SUney,  R,  A.  Baleuiii,  tir  R.  / 

Sniilb,T.  A.  Bcllen,  R.M. 

Spinkie.Mr.Krjeanl  Bernard,  W.  S. 
Spencer,  hon.  c*pl.  F.  EJIncline-  '" 
Sunlcy,  E. 


..r,  T. 


Browne,;.  D. 
CalUe^MK,  D. 
Carew,  R.  3. 


K,  K.  Clemrn 

lir  IL  Cole,  lo 

PAIRED  OFF. 


O'Cennell,  C. 
'--O'Gradj,  col.  3. 
O'Neill,  hon.  gen. 
OimaDlown,  Ion) 
Perceval,  cotood 
Perin,  I, 
Rocbe,  D. 
KoDiyne,  D. 
Slaw  el  I,  colonct 
TBlbol,J.H. 
Veriier,  colonel 


Wann,  H. 
BulwET,  E.  I. 
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2.^PEN8ION    L18T. 

Minority  of  1 8<l  (tellers  included),  who  voted  for  Mr.  D.  W.  Har%-ey'i  notionp  ihA 
a  Select  Comrahtee  be  appoinled  to  inquire  into  the  consideration  of  eacb  gnat  in 
the  Pension  List,  and  report  the  same  to  the  house.  Fe6.  18. 


England, 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baillie,  J. 
Bainbridge,  E.T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Beauclerk,  major 
Beneity  J . 
Bewes,  T. 
Bish,  T. 
Biackburue,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Blunt,  sir  C. 
Boss,  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Briggs,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklcliurat,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Bullcr,  C. 
Cayley.  E.  S. 
Chaytor,  sir  W. 
Chiciieslcr,  J.  P.  B. 
Clay,  W. 
Codrington,  sir  E. 
Collier,  J. 
Cromptom,  J.  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Curteis,  captain 
Davies,  colonel 
Dawson,  E. 
Dillwyn,  L. 
Divett,  E. 
Dykes,  F.  f^  B. 
Evans,  colonel 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithfull,  G. 
Fancourt,  major 
Fen  ton,  J. 
Feildcii,  W. 
Fieldrn,  J. 
Fleetwood,  P. 
Fort,  J. 
Fryer,  R. 
Gaskcll,   D. 
Godson,  R. 
Goring,  II. 


Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  M.  D. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hughes,  H. 
Hudson,  T. 
Humpherj,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jervis,  J. 
Kemp,  T. 
Kennedy,  J. 
King,  £. 

Laugdale,  bon.  C. 
Langton,  colonel 
Leech,  J. 
LefeTrc,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  lord  W. 
Lennox,  lord  G. 
Lennox,  lord  A. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lister,  E. 
Lloyd,  J. 
Locke,  W. 
Marshall,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Molesworth,  sir  W. 
Moreton,  bon.  H.  G. 
Palmer,  general 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J, 
Pease,  J. 
Peire,  lion.  E. 
Philips,  M. 
PI  umpire,  J.  P. 
l*olur,  11. 
Rain«>l>uttom,  J. 


lUchards,  J. 

Rickford,  W. 

Rider,  T. 

RippoD,  C. 

Robinson,  G.  R. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Romillv,  £. 

Sanford,  E. 

Scholefield,  J. 

Scott,  J. 
Scrope,  C. 
Scale,  colonel 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Simeon,  sir  R.  G. 
Spry,  S.  T. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stavelcy,  J.  K. 
Strickland*  O. . 
Strutt,  E. 
Talmash,  A.  G. 
Tancred,  H.W. 
Thicknetse,  R. 
Tennyson,  n.  bon.  C. 
Todd,  R. 
Tookc,  W. 
Torrcns,  colonel 
Townshend,  lordCJ. 
Trelawney.  W.L.  S. 
Turner,  W. 
Vincent,  sir  V. 
Waller,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  M. 
Wat  kins,  L. 
Watson,  hon.  R. 
Whalley,  sir  S. 
Whitmorc.  W.  W. 
Wigney,  J.  R. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  colonel 
Windham,  W. 
Winniiigton,  H. 
Wood,  alderman 
Young,  G.  F. 


Kiifiland. 
Althuip,  vi&coinit 
Anson,  1 1  OIL  G. 


MAJOR  IIT  (190). 

Attwood,  AL  Barnctt,  C.  J. 

BiiriuK,  F.  Rcll.  M. 

Bcntinck,  lord  G. 


Rariit^',  If, 


Danlop,  captain 
Ewing,  J. 
GiUon,  W.  D. 
Johnston,  A. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Ormeliep  eari 
Oswald,  J. 
Pringle.  B. 
Sharpe,  general 
Sinclair,  G. 
Wallace,  R. 

JreUmd. 
Barron,  W. 
fieliew,  R. 
Blake.  M. 
Butler,  hon.  edond 
Chapman,  M.  L 
Evani,  G. 
Finn,  W,  F. 
Fttai^rald,  T. 
FitsHmon,  C. 
Graitan,  H. 
Lambert,  H. 
Lvnch,  A.  H. 
Macnamara,  F. 
O'Connellp  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'ConneJI,  J. 
0*Conor  Don 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwjer,  A,  a 
Roche.  D. 
Roe,  J. 

Ruthven,  E.  J. 
RuihTen,  E. 
Sheil,  R.  U 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Vigon,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 

Tellers. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Paired  off  in  lavow. 
Tynte,  C. 
Romilly,  J. 


Bernal,  R. 

Blacktttme.  W.S. 
BolliDg,  W. 


BLACK   BOOK. 


Booveriea  hon.  D.  P: 
Brougham,  W. 
Bruce,  lord  £. 
Bnller.J.W. 
BoUcr,  £. 
Bultcel,  J. 
Bordelt,  sir  F. 
Boiton,  T.  F. 
Bjng,  G. 
Byng,  sir  J. 
Cmrter,  J.  B. 
Cartwright,  W. 
Cavendtth,  hon.  C. 
Cavendbby  lord 
Cavendish,  hon.H.F. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H 
Crawley,  S. 
Crippty  J. 
DaiiingtoD,  earl  of 
Davenport*  J. 
Denitoo,  J.  E. 
Donkin,  sir  R. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dondas,  hon.  sir  R. 
Ebringion,  lord 
Egerton,  W. 
Ellice.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Finch*  G. 
Fiirroy,  lord  C. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forcsier,  hon.G.C.W 
Forstcr,  C. 
Foz»  colonel 
Gisboriie,  T. 
Gladstone,  \V.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  sir  J. 
Grunt,  right  hon.  R. 
Grey,  colonel 
Grey,  sir  G. 
Grunow,  captain 
Hail'ord,  II. 


Haomer,  tir  J. 
Harcoart,  G. 
Harding^  tir  H. 
Hariand,  W.  C. 
Herbert,  hon.  8. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Herries,  right  hon.  J. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Howick,  lord 
Hope^  H. 
Inglit,  sir  R. 
Irton,  S. 
Johnstone,  sir  J. 
Keppel,  major  G. 
Kerrison,  sir  £. 
KnatchbulU  sir  £. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Larobton,  H. 
Lemon,  sir  C. 
Lincoln,  earl  of 
Littleton,  £. 
Lomley,  viscount 
Lushington,  doctor 
Lygon,  colonel 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,S« 
Marsland,  T. 
Maxfield,  captain 
Mildmay^P.St.J. 
Milton,  viscount 
Molyneux,  lord 
Morpeth,  lord 
Mostyn,  hon.£.M.L. 
NIcholl,  J. 
Norrcys,  lord 
North,  F. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
O^sulston,  lord 
Penleaze,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palroerston.  lord 
Pechell,  lir  S. 
Peel,  right  hon.sirR. 
Peel,  colonel 


Pendarvei,B..W. 
Peter,  W. 
Pbillpotti»  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Pinnej,  W. 
Ponsonbjr*  hon.  W. 
Prj^me,  G. 
Reid,  fir  J. 
Rice,  hon.  T.8. 
Ridley,  sir  M. 
RobartStA.  W. 
Rolfe,  R. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
RoiB,C. 

Russell,  rt.lion.lordJ« 
Russell,  lord  C. 
Russell,  W. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon»  lord 
Scarlett,  sir  J. 
Scott,  sir  £. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R. 
Somerset,  lord  O. 
Spankie,  serjeant 
Stanley,  right  Ikhi.£. 
Stanley,  hon.  T. 
Staunton,  sir  O.  H. 
Stewart,  P. 
Stuart,  lord  D. 
Tayleor,  W. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thomson,  rt.hon.C.P. 
Throckmorton,  R.G. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vcrney,  sir  H. 
Vernon,  hon.  G.  S. 
Vyvyan,  sir  R. 
Willoiighby,  sir  H. 
Winnington,  sir  T. 


Kn^land, 
Adams,  K.  H. 
Andovcr,  viscount 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Ap'tley,  lord 
Ashley,  lord 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
Asllt'y^  sir  J. 
Atherlry,  A. 
Bank  OS,  \V.  J. 
Barin^',  A. 
Baiin-,  W.  B. 


ABSENT. 
Beaumont,  T.  W.      Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Berkeley,  G.  C.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  F. 


Bethell,  K. 
Biddulpb,  R. 
Biddulph,  B.M. 
Blamire,  W, 


Burrell,  sir  C. 

Burton,  H. 

CalcraO,  J. 

Galley,  T. 

Calvert,  N. 

Campbell,  sir  J. 


Blandford,  marquis  Cayley,  sir  G. 

Brodie,  B.  Cliandos,  marquis 

Brudencli,  lord  Chaplin,  col.  1 . 

Bulkcley,  sir  R.W.  Chapman,  A. 

Bulwer,  E.  L.  Chaytor,  W.  R.  C. 


Wood,0. 
Walker,  R. 
Ward,  H. 
Warre,  J. 
Waterpark,  lord 
Wedgwoody  J. 
Wcyland,  major  R. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Wrottesley,  iir  J. 

SMUmd, 
Adam,  adnural 
Aguew,  air  A. 
Anrnthnot*  genemi 
Brace,  C 
>  DalmenT,  lord 
Elliott,  hon.  captain 
Fergoion,  ci^ilain 
Flembg,  admiral 
Grant,  right  hon.  C. 
Haliiborton,  D.O. 
Haj,  colonel 
Jemy,  right  boo.  F. 
Johnstone,  J. 
Loch,  J. 

M'Kensle,  J.  A.  S. 
M<Leod,R. 
Mum?,  J.  A. 

Jmend. 
Browne,  J.  D. 
Browne,  D. 
Castlereagh,  vitcoont 
Christmas,  J. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Fitsgibbon,  hon.  R. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Hayes,  sir  E. 
Hill,  lord  M. 
Jones,  captain 
Knox,  hon.  colonel  J. 
Shaw,  F. 
Talbot,  J. 
Vemer,  colonel 
Wallace,  T. 
Young,  J. 


Chetwynd,capt.W.F. 
Clayton,  col.  W.  R. 
Clive,  viscount 
Cobbett,  W. 
Cockerell,  sir  C. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cooper,  A .  H.  A. 
Cotes,  J. 
Dare,  R.  W.  H. 
Dashwood.  G.  H. 
Drnisoii,  W.  J. 
Dick,  Q. 
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Dogdale,  V/.  S. 
DuncuiAbe,  W. 
DuiidasJ.W. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
£nstnor,  TiscoDiit 
Edwards,  J. 
Ellis.  W. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Fazakerley^  I.  N. 
Fellowes,  H.  A.  VV. 
Fi'llowesiy  N. 
Ferguson,  gciu  sir  R. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Foley.  E.T. 
Folkes,  sir  W. 
Fordwich,  viscount 
Fuxy  S.  L. 
Fraiiklandy  sir  R. 
Fremantle,  sir  T. 
Gaskell.  J.  M. 
Glynoe,  sir  S.  R. 
Goulburn,  H. 
Greeite,  T.  G. 
Grimstoii,  viscount 
Grosvenor,  lord  R. 
Grosveiior*  earl  of 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Halse.  J. 
Hand  ley,  B. 
Hanmer,  col.  H. 
Hawkinsi  J.  H. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heathcote,  G.J. 
Heneage,  G.  F. 
Henikcry  lord  E. 
Hill,  sir  R. 
Horaby,  E.G. 
Home,  sir  W. 
Hoskin,  K. 
Hot  ham,  lord 
Houldswortli,  T. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  E.  G. 
Ilyeit,  W.  H. 
Ingilby,  sir  VV.  A. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  carl 
Jc.riiingham,  H. 
Johnstone,  sir  G.  F. 
Jolliffc,  H. 
Lamont,  capt.  N. 
Lungston,  J.  II. 
Lee,  J.  L.  H. 
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Lennard,  T.  B. 

Leonard,  sir  T. 

Lewis,  T.  F. 

Lopes,  sir  R. 

Lov^ther,  viscciunt 

Lowtlier,  col.  H. 

Lyall,  G. 

Mabcrley,  col. 

Madocks,  J. 

Mandcville,  viscount 

Manners,  lord  R. 

Marry  at,  J. 

Miller,  W.  H. 

Mills,  J. 

More  ton,  H. 

Nrale,  adm.  sir  H.B. 

Neeld,  J. 

Newark,  viscount 

Noel,  sir  G. 

Owen.  H.  O. 

Owen,  sir  J. 

Paget,  sir  C. 

Parker,  sir  H. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Pelham,  C.  A.  G. 

Penruddocke,  J.  H. 

Pepys,  C. 

Phillips,  sir  R. 

Philips,  sir  G. 

Phillipps,  C.  M. 

Pollock,  F. 

Poulter,  J. 

Powell,  col.  W.  E. 

Poynta,  W.  S. 

Price,  R. 

Price,  sir  R. 

Pryse,  P. 

Ramsdcn,  J.  C. 

Rotch,  B. 

Rumbold,  C.  F^ 

Russell,  lord 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  S. 
Smith,  T. 
Spencer,  capt.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sionor,  T. 
Stormout,  viscount 
Surrey,  earl  of 
J  albot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  W.  H.  F. 


Tapps,  G.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Troubridge,  sir  E.  X 
Tullamore*  lord 
Tynte,  C.K.  K. 
Tynte,  C.J.K. 
Tyrell,sirJ.T. 
Tyrell,  C. 
Vaughan,  sir  R. 
VernoD,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  viicoant 
Vivian,  sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  sir  J.  B. 
Welby,G.E. 
Whitroore,T.C. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williamson,  sir  H. 
Wilmot,  sir  J.  £. 
Wood,  coLT. 
Wyudham,  W. 
Wyim,sirW.W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Yeivertoii,  W.  H. 
Yorke,  capt.  C.  P. 

Scottand, 
Abercroroby,  J. 
Baifoor,  J. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Callender,  J.  H. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Dairy  mple,  sir  J.  H. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergusson,  R.C. 
Gordon,  capt  W. 
Grant,  col.  F.  W. 
Hay,  sir  J. 
Ho|)e.  sir  A. 
Maxwell,  sir  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Rae,  sir  W. 
Ross,H. 
Stewart,  E. 
Stewart,  sir  M.  S. 
Traill,  G. 
Wem^'ss,  capt.  J. 

Irtland. 
Acheson,  visconnl 
Archdall,  general 
Baldwin,  Dr.  H. 
Barry,  O.S. 


Batcson,  sir  R. 

Bcirasf,  earl  of 
:  Bornardp  W.S. 

Blackiiey,  W. 

Blaney,  capt.  C. 

Callaghan,  D. 

Cvew,  R.S. 

Chichester,  lord  A 

Cleoienia,  viicoimi 

Cole,  lord 

Cole,  A. 

Conolly,  col.  E.  11 

Cooper,  E.J. 

Coote,  air  C  H. 

Copeknd,  W.a 

Daly,  J. 

Uublun,  L. 

Fcrgnioo,  air  R.  A 

Fitxsimun,  N. 

Frtrncb,  F. 

Forbes,  vtaooaBl 

Galwej,  J.  M. 

Grattan,  J.  A. 

Hill,  lord  A. 

Howard,  IL 
Jephsoii,  C  Db 

Keaiie,  air  R^ 

Lalor.P. 

i«froy,  Or.T. 

Lefroy,  A. 

MacnamarayVafarV 

Martin,  J. 

Martin,  J. 

MaxweU,  J. 

MeyncIL  apt  R. 
Mallim,  F.  W. 
Magle.  «r  R 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Callaghan.  C. 
O'Connell.  U. 
O'ConneU, C 
OTerraaR. 
O'Gradj.caLS. 
O'Neill,  gai.  J. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Oxmaiiioivo,  loid 
Perceval,  coL 
Perrin,  ll 
Roche,  Vir. 
Rouajne,  Dl 
Suwdl,  ooL 
Stewart,  m  H. 
Tenneni,  J.  E. 
Wldte,8. 


In  the  minority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey'i  motion 
(Kinsion  list,  Mr.  Morrison  (Ipswich)  paired  off  for  the  motioo  with   Mr. 
The  mover  and  si'cunder  of  the  address,  therefore,  both  toted  agaiml 
occasion. 
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3. — BBFBAL  OF  HBPTSMKIAL   ACT. 

HINORITY 

Ori87(tclten  bcladed)  wbo  (Med  tot  Hr.TenDjwn'*  MOtioa  Ibilean  to  briiyio  • 
Bill  10  thoncn  [he  Dumion  of  Pailiamenli. 

Ayn teb 

Noei »S 

Mkjorit; 50 

Abercrombj,  J.  Ewing,  J.  Afarjoribanlii,  3.  Saitrard,  F.  A. 

AdaiDi,  E.  H.  Fallhrull,  G.  Manliall,  J.  Sindford.  iir  D.  K. 

Adam.idminl  Kirldc  n,  J.  MMsland.T.  Siin«m,.irtL 

Agtionbj,  H.  A.  l-i'llo<iei,  H.  A.  W.    Milwrll,  J.  Siiiclwr,  G. 

Aw-ood.T.  Fenlo.i.J.  Meihufn,  P.  Sheil,  R.L. 

Bullie,  J.  E.  Ff  rgunon,  R  C.  Mul««iunli,  tir  W.     Scale,  colouel 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Frrguton,  >ir  R.  Morruon,  J,  Scrape,  P, 

Bunt;  E.  Finn,  W.  7.  Uu[liiu,  F.  W.  Shawc,  R.  N. 

Banwtl,  C.  J.  FiiaimaD,  N.  Nagle.  lir  R.  Sharpc,  gcaati 

Bamm,  H.  Flertvnod,  H.  O'Brirn,  C.  Scholffield,  J. 

Barron,  G.  Fijft.  R.  O'Conncll.  D.  Staunton,  lir  G, 

Barrj,  G.  Giilua,  W.  D.  O'Coiiiitll,  C.  StBTcley,  T,  K. 

Barnard,  E.G.  CubcJI,  D.  O'Cunnrll,  M.  Sirwnn,  tir  H. 

BwiMrman,  A.  Grole,  G.  U'Conaill,  M.  Slenrl,  lurd  J. 

Beauclerli,  major  Gurtt.  J.  J.  O'Cuiior,  Don  SlanJiv,  H.  T. 

Be[I»,R.M.  GuIIj.J.  OliphiDj.L.  Slanlcv.E.J. 

Beoo,  T.  Hail,  B.  Oiwald,  R,  A.  Stncliland,  ur  G. 

Biih,  T.  HaT,  colnnel,  L.  OiwaJd,  J.  Bttnir,  E. 

Blackbamp.J.  Hill,  U.  D.  Palmer,  C.  F.  Sallii'an,  R. 

filnbe,  T.  Handler.  B.  Palmer,  general  TancTcd,  H.  W. 

BluiK.  >ir  C.  Hi^idtev,  H.  Parbei,  J.  Talbol,  J.  H. 

B.iKue,  J.  I.  HawM,  B.  Packer,  tir  H.  Tliickneue,  R. 

Brit;e),Il.  Ha«kln,,J,n.  pBmell,.irH.  Todd.R. 

Bowei,  J.  Harvej,  U.  W.  Parralt,  J.  Tooke,  W. 

Brocklehunt,  J.  HadgKm,J.  PendacTn,  E.  W.  Torreu,  colonel 

Bouieiie,  D.  Hodgu,  T.  L.  Peoleaic,  J.  S.  Trelawnev,  lir  W. 

Bioone,  D.  Hornby,  E.  G.  Pluli|B,  M.  Tamer,  W. 

Brollieclon,  J.  '    Hughe).  H.  Plumpire,  J.  P.  Tjnle,  C.  J.  K. 

Buller,  colond  Huril.  R.  H.  Poller,  R.  Vernon,  G. 

BoUer,  E.  L.  Hampherj',  J.  Prjme,  George  Vigora,  N.  A. 

Bockinghflni,  J.  S.  Hull,  W.  Prjie.  Prjio  VLiicei.t,  m  F, 

Cajler.  <iiG.  Inglmm,  R.  Ric.iardi,  J.  Walker,  C.  A. 

Chayior,  ilr  W.  Ingilbv,  «r  W.  Rider,  T.  Wallace,  R. 

CUv,  W.  Jamei,  W,  Rippun,  C.  Waller,  J. 

Collier.  C.  Jer«i>,  J.  Rubinnm,  G.  R.  Ward,U.  0. 

Saslivroad,  0.  M.  Kennedj,  J.  Roche,  D.  Warbuttoii,  H. 

Deniwn.  W.  J.  King,  E^  B.  Roche,  W.  Waaon,  R. 

Divell,  E.  Lalor,  P.  Roebuck.  J.  A.  Whattej,  air  8. 

Dubbin,  L  Lamberr,  H.  Romillj,  E.  Wignef.J.N. 

Duiidai,  captain  Umbton,  H.  RoidiIIt,  J.  Wifki,  J. 

Dunlnp,  captain  I^ch,  J.  Rou,H.  Wilhraham,  G. 

Dfki'i,  F.  L.  B.  Lefe«te,S.  Rolcb.  B.  Wood,  aldcnnaD 

Ellii,  W.  Liiter,  E.  C.  Ruiiell,  lord 

ElwaN,  K.  Locke,  W.  Ruuell,  lord  C.  Tellers 

ETani,  colonel  Lloyd,  J.  H.  RulhveD,  E.  Codriii|loa,  ait  E. 

EvaIl^  George  Lushinglon,   Dr.  Rutb*eL>,  E.  S.  "      -    -—   " 

E*art,  W.  Madock),  J. 
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PAIRED  OFF. 


FOR.  AOAIMST. 

Baliibrldgc.  E.  T.       O'Ferrall,  M.  Feilden,  W.  Race,  T.  S. 

Beaumont,  T.  W.       Poulier,  J.  North,  F.  Shaw,  F. 

Chapman,  M.  Williams,  colonel  Peaae,  J.  Sandenon,  R. 

Dawson,  £.  Walker,  R. 

Fort,  J. 

SHUT  OUT. 
Callaghaii,  D.  Sandon,  lord 

4.  — dissenters'   admission    into  the    UN1VERSITIB8. 

JMajurity  on  the  Bill  <*  to  remove  certain  difabilities  which  prevent  tume  clanea  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  from  resorting  to  the  universities  of  England  and  pruoeeding 
to  degrees  therein," — July  29. 


Adam,  admiral 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Althorp,  lord 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridse,  £. 
Bailies,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baruetl,  C.J. 
Barrun,  W. 
Beaiiclerk,  major 
Berkeley,  C. 
]5emal,  R. 
Bewes,  J. 
Biddulph,  R. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Briggs.  R. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brougham,  W. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Bulteel,  J.  C. 
Burton,  II. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clements,  lord 
Clivc,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  sir  £. 
Cookes,  T.  fl. 
Crompton,  S. 
Dalmeny,  lord 
Davies,  col.  C. 
Denison,  W. 
Dillwyn,  L. 
Diveit,  E. 
Duncombe,  T. 


Dundas,  J.  W. 
Ebringion,  lord 
Elliot,  capt. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewari,  W. 
Ewing,  J. 
Fenton,  J 
Ferguson,  sir  R. 
Feildcn,  W. 
Fellowes,  W. 
Fleming,  admiral 
Fox,  lieut.  col. 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Grey,  col. 
Grey,  sir  G. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gronow,  R.  H. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  B. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  L. 
Hawkins»  J. 
Hill,  lord  M. 
Howard,  R. 
Howard,  P. 
Hudson,  T. 
Hurst,  R.H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Larablon,  H. 
Laugdalc,  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lcnnard,  sir  T.  B. 
LeiHiard,  T.  B. 
Littleton,  £.  J. 
Luniley,  lord 


Lushington,  Dr. 
Lynch,  A. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  major 
Mackeiuie,  J.  A.  S. 
Maitland,  T. 
MarjoribiiiikSv  S. 
Methueo,  P. 
Morpeth,  lord 
Moreton,  A. 
Mostyn,  £.  L. 
Mullins,  R. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Cnnnell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  A,  C 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palroerston,  lord 
Pease,  J. 
Peiham,  C.A. 
Pepys,  C.  C. 
Peter.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Phillipps.  C.  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J. 
Price,  sir  R. 
Pringle,  R. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Richards,  J. 
Rider,  T. 
Rolfe,  R.M. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 


Rothven,  E. 
Scholefield,  J, 
Scrope,  P. 
Sealc,  ool. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Stanky,  H.  T. 
Slauley,  E.  J. 
StoweJI,  col. 
Stewart,  P. 
Steuart,  R* 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J. 
Tuicred,  H.  W. 
Tennyson,  C- 
Thicknew,  R. 
Thomaon,  CP. 
Troobridge,  air  E. 
TorrensbcoL 
Tooke,  W. 
Todd,  R. 
Tower,  C. 
Tomer,  W. 
Waddy,  C. 
Walker,  C.  S. 
Wallace,  R. 
WarbuTloo,  H. 
Wason,R. 
Waterpark,  lord 
Wedgwood.  J. 
Wbaney.airS. 
Wignev,  J.  N. 
Winta.'j. 
Williama,  W.  A. 
WUliann,  O. 
Winnington,  H. 
Wood.C. 
Yelvorton,  W. 
Yoong,  O.  F. 
TellofiL 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Smith,  R.V. 
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Minorily  of  T7  (telleo  included)  »liu  .0 

.led  B^ainit  the  thiid 

reading  of  the  tlnivec 

.lllei'  Bill,  M 

oaday,  July  S8. 

Atchd.ll,  M. 

Dugdale,  VV.  3. 

Inon,  S. 

Notifljj,  lord 

Duncomb*,  W. 

Jon«.  capt. 

Feel,  >ir  R- 

Allwoad,  M. 

Eiicoort,  T.  G.  B. 
Finch,  G. 

Penruddocke,  J.  H. 

Bwike..  W.J. 

Ketnson,  >ir  E. 

Perceval,  colaiiel 

Barini,  A. 

Gladitone,  T. 

Knaluhboll,  a:  E. 
UngiKwi,  J.  II. 
I.efio,,  -f. 

Phillipp,.  CM. 

Baring,  H.  B. 

Ciladilone,  W.  E. 

Raid,  .i,*  J.  R, 

BlaclmoiM,  W.S. 

Ro.,,  C. 

Bolting,  W. 

Goulburn.  II. 

Lefroy,  A. 

Snndon, bid  ^ 

Brocr.  lord  E. 

Grerne.  T. 

Le.non,  .i.  C. 

SanJerwa,  B. 

Drudcnell,  lord 

Grinufin,  lotd 

Uncoln,  carl  ot 

Scarlett,  air  J. 

Boiler,  J.  W. 

Hatcouil.  G.  V. 

Lowihcr,  lord 

Shaw,  P. 

Campbell,  lir  H.  H. 

Hanraer.  col. 

Uwiher,  col. 

Slieppard,  T. 

Chando.,  marqaii 
Colbome,  N.W.B. 

HayC  .it  E. 

Ljall,  G. 
Alunnera,  lord  R. 

Sinclair,  G. 

lUnniker.  lotd 

Sonieriet,  lord  G, 

Cole,  A.  H. 

Hciberl,  S. 

Mart  vat.  J. 

Siornionl.  lord 

Corrj,  H.T.L. 

Hciries,  J.  C. 

Maitfind,  T. 

Tievor.  R. 

n^l'j. 

Ilotham,  lord 

Meynell,  capl, 

Villien,  lord 

Dart,  R.  W.  H. 

IluEhc),  W,  H. 

Nealc,  %u  H. 
Nicholl,  J. 

Wall.  C.  B. 

Darlington,  earl  of 

Ingli>,>irR. 

Young.  J. 

5.—UA 

,LT    DUTY. 

1 

MilKititJ  of  1T>  (letlFrs  included),  who 

voted  in  favoor  of  S 

:ir  W.  Ingitby'.  »,oiion                      ■ 

for  a  ComraittM  to  1iittuir«  what  rcdu 

ctiun  oonld  be  efiecled  In  the  Malt-Ta..                             ^ 

Ada„.»,"lrH.' 

Cr.wlcy.  S. 

OuJIy,  J 

Parker,  lir  H.                                ■ 

Cuileis  H.  B. 

Halcomb.  }. 

Parrolt.  J.                                      ■ 

Agiionbj,  H.  A. 

Dure,  It.  H. 

tlalford.  H. 

P'go'.  R.                                       ^ 

Aihuthnol,  hoii.  A. 

Darlington,  earl  of 

Halt,  B. 

Pefhatn,  hon.  C. 

Altwood.  M. 

Dashwood,  0. 

Handley,  H. 

Pouller.  J. 

Alt  wood,  T. 

Da^riM,  colonel 

Hann,er..irJ. 

Richardi,  J. 

Baihie.  J. 

Dill-yn,  r. 

Hanmer,  colonel  II. 

Bninbiidgp,  E. 

Duffield,  T. 

Hattey,  D.  W. 

Robinion.  G.  R. 

Bankc^  W.  J. 

Dueilnl*,  D.  S. 

Hardy,  J. 

Rooper,  J.  B, 

Baring,  A. 

Duudu,  caiiiain 

Hcrbeit,  hon   S. 

Ku«tl,  W. 

Barine.  H. 

V<,«,m..  E. 

Hope,  H.  T. 

Seale,  colonel 

Barnard,  E.  G. 

Duneorabe.  hoo.  H. 

Hcunikci,  lord 

Simeon,  lit  R. 

BcBUclerk,  maiDt 

Durham.  «r  P. 

Iron,  S, 

Spty,  S. 

Bell.  M. 

E^erion,  W. 

Jervij,  J. 

Sfanley,  E. 

Bene  It,  J. 

Elwall,  R. 

JolliffW,  H. 

Stewart,  J. 

BUuiiitone,  W. 

Faillifiill,  G, 

Kennedy.  J. 

Sandford,  E. 

Brigg..  R. 

Fancouil,  major 

Keppel,  boa.  G. 

Sanderun.  R. 

Bfuco,  lo.d  E. 

FHh.«e9,  hon.  N. 

Ktrri»a,  lii  E. 

Shawe,  R. 

Brudenell,  lord 

Felluwci,  H.  A.W. 

Leech,  J. 

Tancred,H.W. 

Buckingham,  J.  S. 

Flelden,  J. 

Lennoi,  lord  W. 

Town.hend,  lord  C. 

Batrcll,  <ir  C. 

Finch,  G. 

Lincoln,  earl  of 

Taylor,  M. A. 

Burton,  H. 

Foley,  bon.  E. 

Li.ier,  E. 

Taimj»n.rl.hon.C. 

Bmlon,  T.  F. 

Folk«,  «r  W. 

Uwlher,  hon.  11.  C 

.  Towcf.  J, 

Berkeley,  Hon.  G. 

Forciler.  l.on.  C.  W 

.  Lygon,  hon.  H. 

T».or,  bon.C.K. 

Cart  Wright,  W. 

Freoianile,  lir  T. 

Martin,  J. 

Tretawney.  W.  L.  S. 
Tyrell.  sfr  J. 

Cajley,  E.  S. 

Fryer,  R. 

Mcynell,  captain 

Chandm,  marquii 

Ga,kcll.  J.  M. 

Mife.,  W. 

Tyrell,  C. 

Cbaplin.cotonrt 

Gokell,  D. 

iMillon,  lotd 

tJow,  C.  J.  K. 
Totlemachr,  A.  O. 

Cliie.  hon.  B. 

Grimxon.  tiacount 

Norreys,  lotd 

Clayton,  «t  W. 

Goring,  H. 

Palmer,  R. 

Vernon,  G. 

Cal«,jl 

Gotte,  tir  W. 

Palmer,  B«ntal 

Waller,  J. 

r 
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Weyland,  major  Cole,  discount  O'Connor,  F.  Ooidoa.lioii.W. 

Willianu,  colonel  Conollv,  colonel  0*D«rver,  A.  C.  Grmnl,  hon.  cubari 

Williams,  R.  Daly,  J.  Roe,  J.  Maswell,  J. 

Wilmot,  sir  E.  Finn,  W.  F,  Roche,  D.  Sinclair^  G. 

Wood,  colonel  Fitzsiraon,  C.  Roche,  W.  PJr«l  i^ 

Windham,  W.  II.  Fitzgerald,  T.  Ruthf  en,  E.  S.  |i««r«!j^ 

Welb^,  G  Haye.,  sir  E.  R««l.v^.,  E.  g^K  W.  J. 

Watkuis,  J.  Jacob,  E.  Sheil,  R.  L.  Wrrf  nnd   Miitaa 

Wills,  J.  Lalor,?.  Sullivan,  R.  0«wte^'lSd 

JrtUmd,  Maxwell,  J.  Vigon»  N«  A.  T«ni*  p' 

Blaney,  lion.  C.  O'Connell,  D.  Wallace,  T.  *^°'*'  ^' 

Barry,  G.  S.  O'Cuiincll,  M.  Scfitimd.  Tellen. 

Butler,  hon.  colonel  O'Connell,  J.  Bruce,  C.  Hame,  J. 

Blake,  M.  O'Connell,  M.  GiUon,  W.  Ingilbj,  sir  W. 

Minority  of  61  (tellers  included),  who  voted  in  favoor  of  Mr.  Cobbett'i  BOtioa. 
"  That  it  is  expedient  that  from  and  after  the  5tb  of  October  nest,  all  duties  on  Malt 
shall  cease  and  determine." 

Against  the  motion •^. I4t 

For  the  motion ••••••       59 

Majoi  ity 83 

SOI  in  tlie  house. 

England,  Foley,  E.  Trelawney^  W.  L.  S.  IrOmmi. 

Adams,  £.  H.  Folkes,  sir  W.  Trevor,  hion.  R.  Jaeob,  E. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Gaskell,  D.  Tyrell,  air  J.  O'Coonell.  IT. 

Astliy,  sir  J.  Hume,  J.  Tyrell,  C.  0*Coiiiirll«  IL  J. 

Attwood,  T.  Ingilby ,  sir  W.  Vincent,  air  F.  Ot^omiell,  J. 

Barnard,  J.  G.  James,  W.  Walter,  J.  RQtliv«»E.S. 

Bell,  M.  Keppel.  major  Wason,  R.  Ruthvcn,  B. 

Bowes,  J.  Leech,  J.  Watkins,  L.  Shell,  R.  L. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Lennard«  sir  T.  Wisney,  L  N.  Tellci^ 

Burton,  H.  Lister,  £.  C.  WiUls,  J.  Cobbett  W 

Chandos,  marquis  of  Mills,  W.  Winnlngtoo,  H.  Curtcii.'H«  B. 

Chaplin,  colonel  Parrott,  J. 

Clayton,  col.  W.  R.  Pigot,  N.  SaHknd.  P^™^  fiie  tbe  ■•- 

Crawley,  S.  Plumptre.  J.  N.  Fergoion,  captain  _,    .      U?!l 

Curteis,  captain  Rickford,  W.  Maxwell,  dt  J.  2^^^^*^  ^  ^- 

Faithful,G.  Robinaon,  G.  R.  Oswald,  R.  A.  Tjnte^CJ.K. 

Fancourt,  major  Shawe,  R.  N>  Sinclair,  G*  Shut  ooL 

Fielden,  J.  Simeon,  sir  R.  Wallace,  R.  Kennedy,  J« 

6.— BISHOPS   IN   TUB  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Minoritv  of  60  (tellers  included)  who  voted  in  favonr  of  Mr.  Rippoo't  mutlon  far 
"  Relieving  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Eatabttibed  Cnnicb  tnm 
legislative  and  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  :*— 

Against  the  motion •.•....••• •  Iff 

For  the  motion • dO 

Majority  agaimt €T 

187  in  the  House. 

England.  Baines,  £.  Buller,a  FaitfafnI.O. 

Adams,  £.  U.  Bewes,  T.  Chaytor,  sir  W.  Feiinnn«ar  B. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Blake,  sir  F.  Codrington,  air  E.  Flefiao.  J. 

Attwood,  T.  Buckingham,  J.  S.  Ewart,  W.  Orate,  G. 


Gucii.  J.  J. 
H«tl*nd.  C.  fl. 
HwTey,  D.  W. 
Bunti^etv,  J. 
Ingilbj.  m  W. 


An<road,  M. 
Atlwood,  T. 
fiunbhdgr,  E. 
Baioa,  E. 
BwiuU. 
BlMkMone,  W. 
BiMhcnon,  J. 

BttTKll,  lit  C. 

Cobbfii,W. 
Daf6cld.T. 
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lit 

Rlchird^  /. 

Hsy.colotiel  L. 

O-Cuniiell,  M. 

RWer.  ■I\ 

0]ipl..i.i,  L. 

O'D-vcr.  A.  C. 

ItaebiiGk.J.  A. 

0.w.ld,  R.  A. 

RuihTFii.  K  a. 

Boraillj.  J. 

OwiJd.  J. 

Rulhrcn,  E. 

K<»«ll,l„rd 

P.ingl«.  R. 

Sliiiil.  R.  L. 

Bebrigbl,  iliJ. 

SuoiTt,  R, 

Vigon,  N.  A. 

Suvelej.  J.  K. 

Wnllur,  a. 

Walker.  C.  A. 

Wtr burton,  H. 

WemjH,  captun 

Teilei). 

Wh^ilej.  .i.  S, 

/wteWd. 

Hume.  J. 

Wilk,,  J. 

BJahe,  M.  S. 

Rfppon, C 

Wtwd,  .Jdermin 

E»r..,  G. 

^hut  out. 

Scotland. 

J. cob,  E. 

Giiron.  W.  D. 

O'Connell,  D. 

paihed  off 

FOR  THE  MOTION 

r.     H«ii,  a. 

Lvnch.  A  H. 

OConodl.  M. 

FleiDing,  AdminJ 

P.lB«r.  gei^rat 

7.— POOR   LAWS. 

(Icllcn  mcluiled)oho 
iment  BUL 

*<iled  agiiiul  ibi  third 

1  reading  of  ihe  Poor 

Ftelden.  J. 

lAwllicr,  colonel 

Slanle;,  E. 

ruuiuxm,  C. 

O-Coniicll,  D. 

ThicltneMit.  R. 

Frrci,  B. 

O-Conuell.  M. 

Tower,  C. 

Gdiib,  «r  W. 

O-Connell.  M. 

Vigo™,  N.  A. 

Gullj.  J. 

0'C<»»itII,J. 

VT.jan,  tir  B. 

Hdc™b,J, 

Parker,  »r  H. 

W'.ller.j. 

H.l»,  J.' 

Poller,  R. 

Williana,  colonel 

H«^j,J. 

Rider.  T. 

WilloBgI,bj.,irH. 

HughL.W.  H. 

RobLiion,  U.  R. 

Wilk^J. 

H«n.ph.e,.J. 

Rulb«n.  E. 

Young,  G.  F. 

ScholefirW.  J. 

Teilen. 

L«ch,  /.' 

SumcrKlJotdC. 

Benett.J. 

LiMer.  E.  C. 

Sp,y.S.T. 

Hodgo/r.L. 

PAIRED  OFF. 
Tenajnta,  ligbl  honourable  C. 


VII.— PLACEMEN  AND  PENSIONERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

Return  of  Members  holdiog  Offices,  or  having  Pen«oiu,  OranM,  or 
Emoluinents  ia  the  first  Session  of  the  Rieformed  P&rliunent — 
Pari.  Paper.  No.  671,  Sm.  1833. 

I.— ThiTly-aii  Members  holding  Offices  under  the  Crown  «t  Ihe  ^eunie  uf 

the  Crown,  or  otherwise. 
Althorp,  viscounl,  Northampton,  counlj,  chancellor  ofthe  eicheqner  CMNKI 

Rsriog,  Francis,  PortiniDuth,  commiuioner  of  treuarj  .  UDU 

Belfast,  i-arl  of,  Anlrini,  countj,  lice-chknibeilMn,  ISM  «! 

Carew, U.S.  Wexford, eonntr.  lord  lieuleaanL 
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Clive,  viscount.  Ludlow,  lord  lieutenant. 

(Campbell,  sir  John,  Dudley,  solicitor-general  No  lalary :  fees  mentun 

Duncannon,  viscount,  Nottingham^  city,  first  commiauoner  of  woods 

and  forests,  1831  ..... 

Ebrington,  viscount,  Devonshire,  North,  vice-lieutenant  for  DoTer« 

Colonel  East  Devon  militia. 
Elliot,  captain  hou.  George,  Roxburghshire,  naval  aid-de-camp  to 
the  king    ....... 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty        .... 

Governor  of  mint  in  Scotland  ...  .  • 

Captain,  navy,  half-pay,  not  received  during  the  secretary- 
ship to  the  Admiralty. 
Fox,  Charles  Richard,  Tavistock,  surveyor-general  to  ordnance, 

1832  ......a  UN 

Captain,  guards,  1829  .  .  ..  .  450lo47t 

Graham,  sir  J.  R.  G.  Cumberland,  East,  first  lord  of  admiralty,  1830  4Sift 

Grant,  Charles,  Inverness,  county,  president  board  of  control        •  Ufl 

Grant,  Robert,  Finsbury,  judge  advocate-general  and  commiasioner 
India  board,  1830  ..... 

Gordon,  Robert,  Cricklade,  commissioner  India  board,  1832 
Grosvenor,  lord  Robert,  Chester,  comptroller  of  the  hooMhold, 
1  o«f  u  .......  • 

Hobhouse,  sir  John  Cam,  Westminster,  secretary-at-war 

Home,  sir  William,  Mary-le-bone,  attorney -general  .  .      no  tHan. 

Jeffery,  Francis,  Edinburgh,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  1830  lift 

Kennedy,  Thomas  F.  Ayr,  &c.  commissioner  of  treasury,  1839      •  IM 

Lamb,  George,  Dungarvon,  under  secretary  home  department 

Labouchere,  Henry,  Taunton,  lord  of  admiralty,  1832 

Maberlcy,  William  Leader,  Chatham,  clerk  of  ordnance,  1832     . 

Lient.-colonel,  half-pay  ;  not  received  during  appointmenL 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Leeds,  secretary  to  India  board     . 
Mackenzie,  James  A.  Stewart,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  commuakmer 
India  board  ...... 

Oxmantown,  lord.  King's  County,  lord  lieutenant. 
Paget,  sir  Charles,  C'amarvon,  groom  of  bedchamber 

Rear  admiral      ......  4i€ 

Palmerston,  viscount,  Hampshire,  South,  secretary  foreign  aflSura, 

1H30  ....•■.  • 

Lieut-colonel  Hants  militia,  1809 ;  no  pay  daring  office. 
Peel,  sir  Robert,  Tamworth,  privy  councellor. 
Pechell,  sir  Samuel  J.  Windsor,  lord  of  admiralty 

Captain  R.N.  half-pay  ....  238:2:3 

Phillips,  sir  Richard,  Haverfordwest,  lord  lieutenant 
Russell,  lord  John,  Devonshire,  South,  paymaster  of  forces,  1830 
Stanley,    Edward    G.  S.    Lancashire,  North,   chief  secretary  of 
Ireland,  1830      .....•, 

Keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  1830 
Smith,  R.  Vernon,  Northampton,  commissioner  of  treaaaiy 
Thomson,  Charles  Poulett,  Manchester,  vice  president  of  board  of 
tracie         .....«•. 

Treasurer  of  the  navy,  1880      .  .  •  .  ail. 

Tennyson,  Charles,  Lambeth,  privy  councellor,  1832. 
O'Neil,  John  B.  R.  Antrim,  county,  constable  of  Dublin  Castle   .  413 

Major-general  in  the  army  ....  413 

2. — Four  Members  holding  Offices  in  the  appointment  of  Pablie  Offiees,  fo. 

Wood,  Charles,  Halifax,  joint  secretary  to  the  tieasary,  1833 
Rice,  Thomas  S.  Cambridge,  joint  secretary  to  the  treasury,  1830  • 
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Hill,  Matthew  D.  Hull,  law  coarts  commissioner  •  £1000 

Bewick,  Tlscoiuit,  Northumberland,  North,  ander-secretary  to  the 

colonies     ........  iftOO 

t.— Ten  Members  holding  Offices  or  Pensions  for  life,  under  grants  from  theCrown. 

Hardy,  John,  Bradford,  chief  steward  of  the  honor  of  Pomfret     .  19 

Gross  fees  of  stewardship,  £078 ;  net  fees,  £707 :  the  difference  paid 

to  deputy. 

Pepys,  Charles  C.  Malton,  king's  counsel                          .            .  nil. 

Pollock,  Frederick,  Huntingdon,  king's  counsel,  1890            .  nil. 

Perrin,  Louis,  Monaghan,  county,  king's  seijeant  .            .           .  nil. 

Rolfe,  Robert  Mousey,  Penryn,  &e.  king's  counsel,  1899  nil. 

Spankie.  Robert,  Finsbury,  king's  seijeant,  1892    ...  nil. 

Scarlett,  sir  James,  Norwich,  hug's  counsel,  1810                 .  nil.* 

Wallace,  Thomas,  Carlow,  county,  king's  serjeant  niL 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W.  Denbigh,  county,  steward  of  Broomfleld  and 

Gale ;  by  patent               ......  SO 

Colonel  of  Denbighshire  militia,  1814,  16f.  per  day. 
Wynn,  Charles  W.  W.  Montgomery,  county,  steward  of  Denbigh, 

by  patent,  1790               ......  90 

4. — One  Member  holding  Offices  under  grants  from  the  Crown  or  other  public 

officers. 
Brougham,  James,  Kendal,  registrar  of  affidayits,  1899  1700 

Clerk  of  letters  patent,  1892t  .  7S0 

6. — Four  Members  holding  Offices  for  life,  under  appointments  from  the  chie£i  in 

the  Courts  of  Justice. 
Brougham,  William,  Southwark,  master  in  chaaceir,  1891  4186 

Spry,  Samuel  Thomas,  Bodmin,  secretary  to  board  of  gentlemen 

pensioners,  by  purchase  of  the  patent  ....  905 

Stuart,  William,   Bedford,  county,  registrar  (by  deputy)  of  the 

prerogative  court  in  Ireland,  1898  ....  1500 

Captain  Bedfordshire  militia. 
Fitzgibboo,  hon.  Rich.  Limerick,  usher  and  registrar  (by  deputy)  of 

affidavits  in  the  court  of  chancery,  Ireland,  1707         .  .  '  3245 

6. — Four  Members  holding  Pensions  or  Sinecures,  or  Offices  chiefly  executed  by 

deputy  under  grants  from  the  Crown  by  act  of  parliament. 
Abercromby,  James,  Edinburgh,  lord  chief  baron,  1892    .  .  2000 

Goulbum,  Henry,  Cambridge  university,  pension  for  life  under  act 

57  Geo.  III.  €.65  .  .  .  .  2000 

Herrien,  John  Charles,  Harwich,  retired  allowance  as  conunissary 

in  chief     ........  1350 

*  The  patent  contains  a  grant  of  the  ancient  salary,  the  gross  amount  of 
which  is  £40  a-year  ;  the  net  amount  £28.  This  was  regularly  paid  till  the 
year  1830  inclusive,  since  which  the  treasury  have  refused  to  comply  wiUi  His 
Majesty's  grant. 

There  was  also  an  allowance  of  stationery  and  four  bags  annually,  which 
was  compounded  fur  £10,  the  payment  of  which  has  also  been  refused. 

The  king's  counsel  cannot  undertake  the  defence  of  any  person  accused  and 
prosecuted  criminally  in  the  name  of  the  king,  without  his  migesty's  licence, 
under  his  si|2;D  manual,  for  which  a  fee  is  paid  to  the  crown  of  £10.  The 
number  of  these  licences  since  the  time  of  my  appointment  in  1816  has  been 
167,  amounting  to  £1070,  which  the  crown  has  received,  or  to  an  average  of 
£98  :  10  per  annum. 

t  The  member  is  dead,  and  the  offices  expired  Aug.  20,  1833. 


.^'C 
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Murray,  John  Arch.  Lcith,  recorder  of  the  grvat  roll,  or  clerk  of 

thu  pipe  in  the  exchequer  court,  Scotland,  1705  .  .  £414 

7.— One  Member  holding  the  Reversion  of  OfficeB  under  the  Crown  after  one  or 
more  lives,  Htating  the  office,  and  net  proceeds  at  present  of  such  office. 
Sutloii,  Charles  Manners,  Cambridge  university. 

Cuntingeut  pension  under  2  and  3  Hill.  IV.  cap.  109.  **  An  annnily 
of  1*4000  a-year  to  be  paid  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Snttoa 
during  his  life  ;  after  his  decease  £3000  to  his  heir  male." 

S(rct.  7.  '^  One-half  of  the  annuity  to  be  suspended  daring  any  perhMl 
in  >vhich  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  may  hereafter  hold  aaj 
place  uniler  his  majesty,  of  equal  or  greater  prolit  than  the  annaity.'' 

Sec.  H.  Proviso,  **  In  case  the  heir  male  shall  succeed  to  the  registrar 
of  the  prerogative  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  tbe 
annuity  of  t'3000  to  cease ;  but  if  the  profits  of  the  office  shall  not 
produce  the  aunual  sum  of  £3000,  then  there  shall  be  paid  sach  a  sub 
annually  as  will  make  up  a  clear  annual  income  of  £3000." 

8.^Si\ty-four  Officers  on  the  Full  and  Half  pay  of  the  Army. 

Archdull,  Mervyn,  Fermanagh,  general,  Iicut.-general  not  having 

a  regiment  .  .no  reton 

Lieutenant-governor,  Isle  of  Wight  .  •         •        no  retan 

Pension  fur  the  loss  of  right  arm  on  senrice        .  .       £4N 

Ferguson,  sir  Konahl  C.  Nottingham,  general,  1790,  about    .         .  000 

And  from  £400  to  £500  emoluments  as  colonel  of  the  70th 
highlanders  .         .  450 

Hope,  sir  Alexander,  Linlithgowshire,  general,  1780,  pay  ai  colo- 
nel nnd  non-effective  allowance  .  ,  .  613 
Saving  on  clothing  uncertain,  in  the  year  1832  it  was  473 
Pension  for  wounds  ....  400 
Lieut. -governor  Chelsea  Hospital,  full  pay  .  .  100 
The  lieut-govemor  furnishes  his  apartments,  andreoetves 

an  allti'wunce  on  that  account  .  •        •  30 

He  receives  a  diet  account  of  3s.  for  such  days  as  he  Is 
present  in  the  hospital  .  •  •        aaecitala 

Uyng,  sir  John,  Poole,  lieut-general,  1703,  colonel  of  the  SOth 

regiment  .  .  .  .  613 

Knifiluments  from  clothing  .        nnceitais 

Appointed  governor  of  Londonderry  and  Culmore  In  Jaly 
1H32 ;  no  pay  attached,  having  been  discontinued  since 
my  appointment. 
An  income  about  £300  from  the  lands  of  Culmore,  granted         310 
by  charter,  and  about  £170  British,  paid  by  the  Irish  170 

society,  by  same  charter  is  attached  to  this  guTemmen^ 
but  I  liave  not  yet  received  any  part  of  iL 
Dalrymple,  sir  John  H.  Edinburghshire,  lieut-gcneral,  18S1  •  6I-I 

Donkin,  sir  Kufane  S.  Berwick,  lieut-general,  pay  as  colonel       •  593 

Noii-eifeclive  allowance  .  •  ■  •  30 

Coloni'l  of  th(^  80th  regiment  .  •  ,         •         390 

Lygon,  Henry  H.  Worcestershire,  lieut-general,  1802,  fall  pay 

£1  :  9  per  diiMu. 
Sharpe,  Mathew,  Dumfries,  &c.  Iieut-genera1,1791,£i:6s.  per  diem 
Vivian,  sir  Richard  Hussey,  bart,  Truro,  lieut-general,  1793,  pay 

:iH  colonel  l'21Ii  royal  lancers  .  .  .  .  698 

As  lieut -;;eneral  in  Ireland  .  .  .       IJUS 

Profits  friMU  clothing  of  regiment  .  .  .  |f| 

As  niiuiter  of  the  royid  hospital  held  with  the  command 

ill  Ireland  U6 


Alio* 


e  for  rornge  I8S3 
Qund 


nfun 


Salary  aji  oi  ,      .      „ 

ArbnthDot,  tmii.   Hugb,   KincardJuFShire,    Diujar-g«aeral,    ITOe, 

17 g.  per  diem. 
Dnndu,  hon.  Robert  L.,  Richmond,  major-gen  Dial,  1630,  full  pay 

GrevlUe,  sir  Charles  J.,  Warwick,  mi^or-geDCra),  ITOG,  pay  and 

•Jlowance  as  co1on<;l  of  the  981h  regimenE 
Hardinge,  air  H,,  LeuDcestoDiDiajDr-geDeral,  1601,  ITs.  per  diem. 

Pension  for  loss  ol' limb 
KerriaoD,  air  l^'dnard,  b»iU,  Eye,  m^or-geoeral,  1TD6,  aa  cutonci 

lOlb  li||!hl  drnKOOoH 


Not 


cITecliTe  alloY 


Uuwera,  lArd  Robert,  Licccatershire,  major-general,  £l:B  per 

Admb,  hoD.  George,  YarmoDth,  lieut^culonel 
Adkiu,  air  Oeorgr.  Lilclifleld,  lieal.-coioael,  1811,  half  pay 
Bruden«ll,  lord,  Northamploaahire,  lienL-colonel        , 
CaTCndisii,  hon.  Henry  F.  C,  Derby,  eqaerrj  extraorditiary  lo  lija 

M^eaty,  1S31  .... 

CbaplJD,  ThomHH,  Stamford,  lienL-coloDel,  1611,  fall  pay,  about 

Pension  for  wounds      .... 
ClayloD,  William  Robert,  Marlow,  lieaL-colouel.  ISOl,  half  pay 
DatliDgtoa,  earl  of,  Shropshire,  lieuL-colonel,  1631.  half  pay 
Davies,  Tiiomaa  Henry,  Worcester,  lieut-coloDoI,  IBIS,  half  pay 
Fitzroy,  lord  Charles,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,   lieut.-colouel,  1601 

half  pay  ..... 

Grey,  bon.  Charlea,  Wycombe,  lieut-colonel,  1880,  half  pay  . 
Hay,  Andrcnr  Lcith,  Elgin,  &c.  lleuL-culonel,  half  pity 
Hill,  lord  Arthur,  Down  County,  lieat-colonel,  1633,  full  pay 
Holham,  lord,  Leominster,  lieaL-colonel,  182S,  half  pay     . 
Peel,  Jonathan,  Huntingdon,  lieu L -colon el,  1815,  half  pay 
O'GiBdy,  Suindish,  Limerick, County,  lieut-co.lanel,  1611,  half  pay 
Stawell,  Santpson,  Kinsalc,  lieuI..coloDe[.  1801 
Torrens,  Robert,  Bolton,  lieuL-colonet,  ITM,  Royal  Marioea,  lOa. 

per  diem- 
Baring,  Henry  Bingham,  Marlborough,  m^or 
Beauclerk,  Aubrey  William,  Surrey,  major,  1618,  half  pay    , 
Bentinck,  lord  George,  King's  Lynn,  major,  1618,  half  pay    . 
Keppel,  hon.  George,  Norfolk,  major,  1615,  half  pay 
Berkeley,  ban.  Craven  F.  Cheltenham,  captain,  1621 
B"rnard,  W.  Smyth.  Bandon bridge,  captain,  half  pay 
Chichester,  lord  Arlhuir  Belfast,  captain,  162T,  half  pay 
Chetwj'nd,  William,  F.  Stafford,  captain,  1880,  half  pay    . 
Conolly.  Edward  M.,  Donegal,  captain  artillery,  foil  pay 
Cooper,  hon.  Anthony  Henry  Ashley,  Dorchester,    captain, 

full  pay        .  .  .  .  , 

CurteM,  Edward  Barrett,  Rye,  captajn,  lb22,  full  pay 
FenloD,  Lewis,  HuddersGeld,  captain,  1604,  iialf  pay 
Fitzroy,  lord  James,  Thetford,  captain,  1828,  half  pay 
Forester,  hon.  G.  Cecil  W..  Wenlock,  captain,  full  pay 
Lennox,  lordArthur,  Chichester,  captain,  1623,  half  pay  . 
Paget,  Frederick,  Beaumaris,  captain,  1)^20,  full  pay 
Pringle,  Rotierl,  Selkirkshire,  captain,  )6I9,  half  pay 
Russell,  lord  Charles  J.  F.,  Bedfurdshire,  captain,  1831  . 
Stnart,  Charles,  Bute,  captain,  1832,  full  pay 
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Watson,  hon.  Richard,  Canterbury,  captain,  1817,  half  pay  .  £116 
Berkeley,  hon.  O.  C.  O.  F.,  Gloucestershire,  lieutenant^  18111, 

half  pay                .                •                                •                •  «  41 

Fordwich,  lord,  Canterbury,  lieutenant,  1827,  half  pay,  abonl  .  4S 

Hal  ford,  Henry,  Leicestershire,  lieutenant,  1818             •  •  7S 

Maclachlan,  Lachlan,  Galway,  lieutenant,  1796,  half  pay    .  .  41 

M'Namara,  Francis,  Ennis,  lieutenant,  full  pay               .  •  118 

O'Callaghan,  hon.  Cornelius,  Tipperary,  lieutenant,  1886^  fall  pay  164 

Ross,  Horatio,  Inverbervie,  6cc.  lieutenant,  half  pay             .  .  64 

Stanley,  hon.  Henry  T.,  Preston,  lieutenant,  1830,  full  pay  .  118 

Rrigstock,  William  P.,  Somersetshire,  cornet,  1816,  half  pay  .  60 

Powell,  W.  Edward,  Cardiganshire,  cornet            .            .  .  SS 

Rider,  Thomas,  Kent,  comet,  1816,  half  pay             •                •  .  01 

Grattan,  James,  Wicklow,  lieutenant,  half  pay                .  •  40 

Q.^Ninetoen  members  on  the  Full  and  Half  pay  of  the  Nary. 

Neale,  sir  H.  B.  bart,  Lymington,  admiral,  1832,  half  pay,  £2.  2s.  per  diea. 
Codrington,  sir  Edward,  Devonport,  vice-admiral,  1704,  half  pay,  £l.l2s.0d. 

per  diem. 
Fleming,  hon.  C.  E.,  Stirlingshire,  vice-admiral,  1821,  half  pay,  £L12k6d. 

per  diem. 
Adam,  Charles,  Clackmannan,  rear-admiral,  1825,  half  pay,  £1.  Ss.  per  dies. 
Dundas,  James  W.  D.,  Greenwich,    post-captain«  18i07,  half  pay,    12l  6d. 

per  diem. 
Ingestre,  viscount,  Hertford,  post-captain,  1827,  half  pay,  £288.  2s.  6d. 

Lieut -colonel  Staffordshire  militia. 
Troubridge,  sir  E.T.,  bart.  Sandwich,  naval  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  1831,  ail. 

Captain,  1807,  half  pay,  12s.  6d.  per  diem. 
Berkeley,  Maurice  F.  F.,  Gloucester,  captain.  1814,  half  pay,  £191.  lOa.  6d. 
Ferguson,  George,  Banflfshire,  captain,  1805,  half  pay,  £102  per  aannm. 
Gordon,  hon.  William,  Aberdeenshire,  captain,  1797,  half  pay,  10a.  6d.  per  diea* 
Jones,  Theobald,  Londonderry  county,  captain,  1828,  half  pay,  10a.  6d.  perdieii 
Meynell,  Henry,  Lisburn,  captain,  1809,  half  pay,  10s.  Od.  per  diem. 
Spencer,  hon.  Frederick,  Midhurst,  captain,  1822,  half  pay,  10a.  Gd.  per  dies. 
Wemyss,  James,  Fife,  captain,  1814,  half  pay,  lOs  6d.  per  diem. 
Yorke,  Charles  P.,  Cambridgeshire,  captain,  half  pay,  lOs.  6d.  per  diem. 
Boss,  John  G.  Northallerton,  commander,  1811,  half  pay,  £184  per  annum. 
Mandeville,  viscount,  Huntingdonshire,  commander,  1&22,  half  pay,  £181  per 

annum. 
Chichester,  John  P.  B.,  Barnstaple,  lieutenant,  1816,  half  pay,  £95  per  annum. 
Dobbs,  Conway  Richard,  Carrickfergus,  lieutenant,  1821,  half  pay,  £95  per 

annum. 

10. — Forty-five  members  in  the  Militia  and  Yeonuuiry. 

Coote,  sir  Charles  H.,  bart.  Queen's  County,  colonel.  Queen's  County 
Grant,  hon.  Francis  William,  Elginshire,  colonel,  Invemesa-ahire. 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Inverness-shire. 
Langton,  William  Gore,  Somersetshire,  c(»loneI,  Oxford. 
Lowther,  hon.  Henry  Cecil,  Westmorland,  colonel,  Cumberland. 
Waterpark,  lord,  Derbysliire.  colonel,  Derby. 

Lieut-colonel,  Staflbrd8hire. 
Wood,  Thomas,  lireconshire.  colonel.  East  IVliddlesex. 

Aid-de-canip  to  the  kinjr. 
Brodic,  William  B.,  Salisbury,  liciit-colonel,  corps  of  Tolnnteer  yeoraaaiy. 
Chaytor.  sir  William  K.  C,  bart,  Sunderland,  lieut-colonel  commanduti  North 
Kidinir,  YorkHJiirt*. 
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Ewtnur,  Ttacoonl,  Relgate,  UGUt.-calDnGl,  Herefordihlre. 

Lowther,  lord,  Wealmorlnnd,  lieDU-aulDDel,  WcBlmoiland. 

Owen,  Hugh  Owen,  Pembroke,  liMiL-eolunel,  Royal  PembrckealiiK. 

PenrudilofkE',  John  H.,  Wlltua,  lieul.-«alonel  comniiuidtuil,  Wilublre. 

Price,  Richard,  New  Rndnor,  lieuL -colonel  commandant,   liodnoTshire. 

Scale,  JoliD  Honry,  Dartmouth.  lieut^coloDcl.  South  Devon. 

StOTmonl,  (igcount,  Noririch,  lieaL-colonel,  Stirlingihire. 

Trevor,  hun.  Oeo[|CH  Riae,  CamuirtheDihite,  lieut-colooel  commandant,  royal 

Camarthen  fusilcers. 
Wiottealey,  sir  John,  bart.,  Staffordshire,   lieuL-coloncl  oommaDdaDl,  West 

StnffonlBhire. 
Callander,  James  H.,  ArgyluBhire,  iDi(jor,  Slirlmeslilre. 
Diinconibe,  hon.  William.  Yorkshire,  major,  Third  Weal  York. 
Hodges,  liiomns  t.aw,  Kent,  mi^Dr,  Kent. 

Murelon,  hon.  Heory  F.  G.,  Gloucestershire,  mi^or,  North  OIoucMterahirc. 
TuUamoro,  lord,  Peuryn,  miyor,  King's  Coooty. 

Tynte,  Charloa  K«mej8,  Dridgevfater,  majoT,  West  Somerset  yeomanry  cavalry. 
Hsiwell,  Heory,  Cavon,  captain  commaodaat,  Fortlaad  yeomanry  corps. 
Acheson,  Tiscoant,  Armagh  County,  captain,  Armagh. 
Biddulph,  Robert,  Hefsfurd, captain,  Denbiglishtre. 
Cole,  buD.  Arthur  Henry,  KuDlskilleD,  raptaio,  FenoaDBgh. 
Cole,  viscount,  FcrmaiUMih,  captain,  Olcnorlfa. 

Clements,  viscount,  Lritrim  Cuunly,  caploin.  Prince  of  Wales,  Donegal. 
Cooper,  Edward  Joshua,  Sligu  County,  caplaia,  Sligo. 
Crompton,  Joshua  Samuel,  Ripou,  captain.  Second  West  YorLsbirc. 
Fellowes,  bon.  Mewlon,  Deronsliire,  captain,  East  Deton. 
Gore,  MontBgno,  Devizes,  captain.  Wills. 
Grosvenor,  earl.  Cheshire,  captain,  Royat  Flintshire. 
Hnrsl,  Robert  H..  Horsham,  captain. 

licnnox,  lord  William  Pitt,  King's  Lynn,  captain.  Royal  Sussex. 
Roe,  James,  Cashel,  captain,  Tipperary. 

Blewart,  tldwurd,  Wigttin,  tir,  captain,  K-irkcod bright  and  Wigtanshire, 
Slanky,  Pjlward  John,  Cheshire,  capUJn,  Cliesliire, 
Welby,  Glynne  Carle,  Grantliam,  taiitaiii,  Hoynl  Suulh  Lincoln. 
Williams.  Thomas  Peers,  Marlon,  captain,  Koyal  Anglesea  infimlry. 
Vemer,  William,  Armagh,  captain,  Ardnes  corps  of  infantry. 
Bruce,  lord  Ernest,  Marlborough,  cornel,  Royal  Wiltshire  yeomanry. 
Bqlkeley,  sir  R.  1(.  W.,  barL,  Anglesea,  lieutenant.  Royal  Anglesea. 
Hornby,  Edward  George,  Warrington,  Second  Royal  Lancashire, 


IX.-FUTURE  POLICY  OF  THE  TORIES. 


THe  following  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  principal  Tories,  delivered 
during  the  two  last  sessions  of  parliament,  will  serve  to  iilntlrate  their  foreign 
and  domestic  policy— its  aRreement  with  the  policy  of  the  late  Mlnistera,  and 
the  moaaiires  supimrleil  b)  the  Reform  Parliament  We  shall  begin  with  eibacls 
Iruni  the  speecheH  of  the 

Duke  or  Wm        - 


Itidependtnte  <if  Belgium.—"  Ai  to  the  negociations,  he  had  no  diScultyln 
eaying  that,  from  Ibe  moment  the  present  government  took  charge  of  them,  they 
might  be  said  to  have  aiandotitd  Ike  cauit  i^  the  Ktmg  nf  llu  Nttherltndt ;  and 
tlial  was  an  net  peculiarly  reprehensible  in  a  Hribsh  minister  al  any  lime,  and 
especially  in  times  like  the  present ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  a  British  mini«ter 
to  pay  e*ery  attentive  care  lo  the  intercsU  of  the  Doick  nation.    Is  the  progrcw 
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of  DCRncialions  like  those,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  a  orcatcr  blvvdci 

THAN    THE    RECOGNITION  OP  THB    INDEPENDENCE    OP    ReLOIUM.      As  BOOn  BS  Um 

case  of  Holland  wa»  abandoned  by  the  British  ministers,  the  British  minuter 
were  abandoned  by  three  other  powers ;  and  in  proof  of  it  he  might  mentloB 
that  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  other  powers  were  not  Bathoriied  to  gifi 
their  approbation  to  the  treaty  of  Janaary,  1832.  He  would  confirm  that  atalc 
ment  by  wliat  passed  at  the  time  of  the  ratification ;  foi  he  had  in  his  pocket  i 
memorandum  upon  tlie  subject,  which  would  clearly  prove  that  EngUad  a» 
France  were  the  ])ower8  which  pushed  the  measure  forward,  whUe  RoBsii 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  did  not  join  in  the  attempt.'* — Feb  5, 18SS. 

Toleration  of  iViasionariea. — **  With  respect  to  the  resolutioiii  which  related  I 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  negro,  he  had  an  amendment  to  propoBe— nameli 
to  omit  tiic  words  *'  A  liberal  and  comprehtnaire  9y$tem  rf  edueaiiaia.**  No  nai 
could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was,  that  when  the  negro  became  free  he  shoak 
receivo  every  moral  improvement  which  could  be  communicated  to  bin ;  ba 
those  who  wero  aware  that  the  words  in  question  were  introduced  into  th 
resolutions  on  the  proposition  of  an  honourable  member  of  the  otkier  House 
were  aware  thtit  tlie>  pointed  to  the  toleration  and  encouragtwuni  ^mUmamariea 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  they  were  adopted,  society  In  tlie  West  Indie 
would  continue  to  be,  as  it  had  been,  greatly  disturbed." — Jime  25,  IMS. 

East  India  Company's  Trade, — "  From  what  he  had  then,  and  from  what  h 
had  since  seen,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  govurnmcnt  of  the  East  Indi 
Company  was  the  best  and  most  purely  adminiMlered  that  he  had  ever  witaessefi 
It  was  not  now  a  question  whether  a  chartered  government  was  the  best  fii 
carrying  on  the  double  operations  of  trade  and  goverment,  or  for  carrying  o 
only  one  of  these  things.  He  had  seen  the  company  in  the  daya  of  tlieir  glor] 
and  when  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  mill  ions ;  ana  nol 
withstanding  it  had  been  engaged  almost  continually  in  wars,  its  debt  was  oal 
forty  millions  sterling.  It  was,  therefore,  untrue  to  tell  the  people  of  thi 
country  that  such  a  government  was  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  guvemment  bb 
trade,  when  hitherto  it  had  united  both." — July  5, 183S. 

lijiform  BilL—**'  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  lord  (Earl  Grey)  how  as; 
ministry  will  hereafter  be  able  to  conduct  the  king's  govemment  with  afarlii 
ment  such  as  will  be  returned  by  thi$  Billf* 

Irish  Church  Temporalities*  Bill. — **  The  great  object  on  all  these  occasioiis  wb 
to  support  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.  Now,  if  the  present  meaBure  wer 
passed,  they  would  be  contented  to  pass  from  that  principle  entirely.  How  «s 
it  consistent  for  Parliament  with  the  Act  of  Union,  which  declared  the  tw 
churches  to  be  united,  fresh  in  remembrance — to  pass  such  a  measure  as  this 
Besides,  his  majesty  positively  swore  to  support  the  Church  of  England  in  d 
its  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  He  did  not  quote  the  precise  words,  bi 
the  meaning  of  the  oath  evidently  was  that  his  m^esty  was  thereby  bound  I 
maintain  the  Protestant  Church  in  its  full  powers."---JMfy  11, 18S9. 

Delmte  on  the  Address, — '*  He  hud  opposed  the  measure  regarding  the  Va 
India  colonies  from  the  commencement,  for  he  thought  lie  foresaw  great  iajar 
from  it  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  ho  should  be  happy  to  find  he  hsi 
been  misinfonned  tmd  lieceived  on  this  subject"  *  *  '*  A  change  takes  plsc 
in  the  government  of  Spain,  in  eonsequcnce  of  the  will  of  the  late  king;  till  ^ 
the  undisputed  successor,  Don  Carlos,  retires  into  Portugal,  and  thus  the  wi 
is  encouni^cd  and  kept  up.  This  state  qf  things  would  not  comtimue  if  tee  men  § 
terms  of  amity  with  Don  Miguel**  *  *  *'  A  measure  was  brought  frrwsr 
last  session — the  municipal  commission  ;  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  was  wd 
worthy  of  their  lordships'  consideration,  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  they  prooeede 
upon  report:;  (i.  v.  thos4'  «>f  the  commissioners),  when  strong  doubts  wereeala 
tained  of  the  legality  of  the  cumniission  under  whose  authority  they  wer 
formed.  Kut  setting  this  nonsidcration  aside,  he  would  make  one  obserraiio 
which  he  was  desirous  cmphalicully  to  utter.  He  doubted,  much  doubted,  whi 
ther  it  would  be  (•xi>cdicnt  to  establish  a  new  municipal  constitution  on  the  te 
pound  franchibc.     He  considered  .tvch  to  be  impracticable:  and  he  even  thongi 
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that  mlnltten  themselves  could  not  have  that  confldence  in  the  ten  ponnd  hoiise- 
hoAden  as  to  delegate  to  them  so  great  and  so  important  atnist" — F«6. 4. 18S4. 

Cambridge  Petition,^'*  Who  and  what  were  the  Dissenters?  Many  of  them 
differed  but  UtUe  except  in  one  or  two  points  of  doctrine  from  the  established 
church ;  others  of  Uiem  did  not  agree  with  the  church  of  England  in  any  one 
point;  others  denied  the  Trinity;  and  otken  were  Atheists:  and  would  it,  he 
asked,  be  desirable  to  place  M¥ch  persons  in  a  situation  to  inflict  iigury  upon  the 
established  church  ?  *  *  He  could  not  consider  it  to  be  the  business  of  either 
house  of  parliament  to  interfere  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  other  bodies, 
and  those  such  corporate  bodies  as  our  universities/' — March  21, 18S4. 

AdmUnon  qf  Dusemtere  into  the  UnioertUiee.'^**  When  Dissenters  would  have 
gotten  degrees  they  would  in  time  become  governors;  they  would  hold  the 
education  of  the  people  in  their  bands,  and  would  instantly  supersede  the  con- 
stitution which  at  present  governed  tiie  universities.  He  would  not  then  enter 
into  the  consequences  which  would  inevitably  result  if  such  a  measure  were 
adopted,  which  God  forbids  The  consequences  would  be  most  disastrous.  The 
connexion  between  church  and  state  would  be  destroyed — the  religion  of  the 
country  would  be  menaced,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  Christiaiiity  itself.*' 
— JjnrU  ao,  1834 

The  Irish  Church  Commieeimi.-^"  Was  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  he 
asked,  intended  to  be  a  final  one?  Every  thing  was  done  by  that  measure 
which  could  possibly  be  effective  to  reduce  the  property  of  the  church  to  the  very 
hweet  rate."— June  6, 1834. 

Principle  of  Free  Trade,^'*  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  free  trade  in  other 
countries,  but  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  trade  at  all.  He 
therefore  would  be  favourable  to  such  an  increase  of  duty  on  foreign  silks  as  to 
give  a  change  to  the  home  market"-— Jvae  17, 1834. 

The  Irish  Coercion  BiU, — ''  It  had  been  stated  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  the 
former  bill,  that  though  it  might  pass  that  house  it  would  not  pass  in  another  place. 
In  this  opinion  he  could  not  agree,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  no  government  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  that  other  house  in  a  greater  degree  than  did  the  late 
administration  (that  of  Earl  Grey),  and  he  was  equally  satisfied  that  notwith- 
standing the  late  resignations,  the  present  government  (that  of  Lord  Melbourne), 
possessed  at  this  moment  the  same  confidence  there  as  when  it  was  assisted  hjf  the 
talents  and  character  qf  the  noble  earl  on  the  opposite  side*'* — Julff  29, 1834. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Reform  Bill. — ''  Time  aud  good  patience  may  reconcile  me  to  physical  pain  or 
moral  danger,  but  to  this  measure  I  never  can  become  reconciled.  The  more  I 
consider  it,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  of  its  dangerous  aud  mischievous  character.*' 
—April,  1832. 

Malt  Tax.—^*  With  respect  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  he  still  ad- 
hered to  the  opinion  he  had  stated  in  the  last  session — the  House  could  not 
consent  to  such  an  excessive  reduction  of  taxation,  as  would  be  implied  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.''— Ff6.  2T,  1834. 

Pension  List. — **  You  are  now  ^oing  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  power  of 
bestowing  rewards  for  ser^'ice,  which  was  once  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  /  challenge  you  to  produce  the  instances  in  which  there  has 
been  a  corrupt  appronriation  qf  the  pension  fund.  I  admit  that  pensions  have  been 
granted  as  acts  of  royal  favour,  without  reference  to  public  service." — Matf  5, 
1834. 

Lord  Aberdeen. 

Legitimacy — ^*  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Portugal  were  favourable  to 
Don  Miguel." 

Jielf^ian  Rerolution. — ^'  The  king  (the  Dutch  king)  has  conducted  himself  above 
all  praise,  and  if  it  please,  I  trust  his  merits  will  meet  with  due  success.  In  truth, 
the  cause  of  Holland  is  so  just  a  cause,  so  good  a  causct  that  it  must  prosper : 
and  wiien  I  say  the  cause  of  Holland,  1  entreat  your  lordships  to  believe  that  I 
mean  the  cause  of  England  also,  for  I  consider  them  inseparable  and  identical." 
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X.— WHIG  CLAIMS  TO  NATIONAL  CONFIDENCE. 

As  we  do  not  reckon  to  be  bound  to  '  men  or  meunresy'  bnt  trj  to  fad  oil 
and  hold  fast  by  that  which  is  good  in  either,  we  give  Insertion  wtthcMt  keri- 
tation  to  the  following.  It  is  a  summarj  of  the  real  or  sufipoaed  benriti  eoB- 
fcrred  by  the  Reform  Ministry  and  Reform  Pariiament.  It  la  wliat  1I& 
Austin  would  call  a  '  one-sided  statement ;'  bat  as  the  Whlgi  are  to  twwbis, 
and  likely  soon  to  be  put  on  trial  before  the  whole  conntiyy  It  wnmld  be  uyast 
to  suppress  any  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  in  their  fttvoor.  ABM»g  their 
good  deeds  are  reckoned  these  :— 


reduced  ooe-halT 


Mri,OM 
aauM 


IWM9 


repealed* 


Taken  off  taxes  to  the  annual  amount 

Lessened  the  annual  expenses  of  the  goTemment 

Lessened  the  number  of  official  persons^    1868— salarlea 

thereby  saved      .... 
Abolished  upwards  of  2000  places— salaries  saved 
Reduced  the  salaries  of  the  ministers,  chief-Justices,  atlomeyy 

and  solicitors  general,  and  all  salaries  abore  £1000 

per  annum 
Reduced  salaries  and  allowances  of  ambassadors*  conflulsj 

oLC«  ■  •  •  • 

Reduced  the  expenditure  of  the  navy. 

Two  boards  of  stamps  and  taxes  thrown  Into  one»  with 
various  other  economical  regulations. 

House-tax      .  .  •  • 

Duty  on  printed  cottons 

Duty  on  candles 

Duty  on  starch,  stone-bottles,  and  sweets 

Duty  on  soap 

Duty  on  slates  and  coal 

Duty  on  tiles  .  •  •  . 

Duty  on  hemp 

Duty  on  drugs  .  .  • 

Duty  on  apples,  currants,  and  fruit  . 

Duty  on  cotton  wool 

Duty  on  oil     . 

Duty  on  books 

Stamps  on  marine  insurance  • 

Stamps  on  fire  assurance — farming  stock 

Duty  on  advertisements         .  . 

Stamps  on  small  receipts       • 

Land  tax  on  personal  estates 

Duty  on  pamphlets  and  almanacks 

Duty  on  commercial  travellers 

Duty  on  clerks  and  book-keepers 

Bachelors'  tax  on  Catholic  clergymen 

Duty  on  horses  of  clergymen  and  dissenting  minlsten— If 
salary  under  £120 

Duty  on  tax  carts  •  • 

Duty  on  overseers,  warehousemen,  and  shopmen 
The  Irish  church  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footliiK  by  the  aboiitloa  of 
several  useless  bishopricks,  and  adding  to  the  salaries  of  me  inferior  eleigy. 
Irish  church-cess  abolished. 

Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Irish  tithe  carried  through  the  Commona  bat  rq|ected 
by  the  Lords. 

The  Bank  charier  renewed  on  a  more  liberal  system,  a  monthly  report  of  ila 
accounts  to  be  made  public ;  and  to  pay  £120,000  a-year  to  the  paUk  for  itipri* 


repealed* 

ledaeeda 

ledneed. 

redaoed. 

reduced. 

ledaeed. 

reduced. 

redoced. 

repealed. 

redoced. 

repealed. 

r^ealecL 

repealed. 

repealed. 

repealed. 

repealed. 

repealed, 
repealed* 
reduced. 
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tilegea.  Alia  quarterly  returns  frDin  prlrate  bankers  of  Iheir  notes  In  cIrculatloD 
rc<|uii(Ml. 

The  East  Inilla  monopuly  dcstroyeil:  all  India  anil  China  thrown  open  to 
British  enterprise  nnd  (iniplojrmcat  of  Hritlsb  capital.  The  rhtuier  granted 
designated  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  '  the  great  charier'  of  the  Indian  people. 

Negro  giBieri  abolithcd. 

Great  and  salutarj  chaniteB  effected  in  the  law,  particularly  Id  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  In  which  alone  the  public  Trill  enve  £96,000  per  anoam. 

Established  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  by  vrhich  a  vast  saving  of  time  and 
eipeoBe  has  been  eQ'ccled  to  creditors. 

Established  the  Central  Ctiminal  Court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  extends 
over  a  pupul.iliun  of  1,700,000,  and  which  by  monlbly  aessloDS  affords  facilities 
for  the  Bpt^cdy  trial  of  offenders. 

Eatnbliahed  a  '  Judicial  Committee'  oi  the  Privy  Council  for  tbo  prompt 
decision  of  appeals  and  admiralty  cansea. 

Abolished  the  puniahmenl  of  dentb  for  housebreaking,  forgery,  and  returning 
from  transportation. 

Almost  gave  political  cilstencc  to  Scotland  by  new  rcpresentatlTe,  corporate, 
and  police  institutions. 

Laid  the  foundation  of  n  new  and,  it  ia  hoped,  an  amended  system  of  Poor 
Lana,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  Inquiry  Into  the  practicability  of  Intro- 
ducing  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland. 

Commissions  of  inquiry  appointed  to  inqnice  Into  Uie  state  of  corporations  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  into  the  state  of  the  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms 
pri'paratory  to  elfective  reforms. 

Preserved  the  peace  of  Europe  without  compromising  the  bonovr  or  interests 
of  the  empire,  and  by  the  QuEutrupte  Treaty  of  ollionco  guaranteed  the  main- 
tenance of  the  free  govemmentl  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Lastly,  commerce  and  manufactures  were  never  mure  flourishing  than  under 
the  late  Ministry,  and  by  negociatiuns  with  France  and  other  means  attempts 
were  being  made  still  further  lo  extend  them. 


XL— MILITIA,  YEOMANRY  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 


U  of  tho  gums  actually  ei 

[pended  In  each  year,  for  the  HliitU 

aury  and  Volunteer  Corps  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 

1,  to  1st  January,  ieS4. 

Militia. 

Yeomanry. 

1816                £806,S08 

£11S,S«8 

leiT                   181,608 

U8,81« 

1818                   ■6B,610 

.118,T»6 

1819                   (T5,S4B 

u»,na 

1820                   ilBfiV 

186,479 

1831                 420,»77 

MT,B6S 

1822                   840,aiT 

I84,3ir 

1823            ua,on 

U>,944 

1624                   826,901 

144,814 

18-23                   418,191 

110,381 

1620                   SBg,61l 

16»,490 

1827                   S3S,]2T 

1B1,0W 

1628                   8S6,Slfl 

S8,TtS 

1629                   308,481 

6>,0aT 

1830                   943,629 

TD,S4fi 

1831                   STa,S31 

184,881 

1632                   226,640 

ge,4ss 

183S                   a33,lT> 

9MO0 

.        .         .  £6,081,406 

«a^^ 
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XII.-PROPORTION  OF  CHURCHMEN  AND  DISSENTERS 

(From  the  Congregaiumal  Magaziutf  Dec.  1,  1834.) 

A  comparative  view  of  the  Hearers,  Communicants,  and  ScholmrB,  belooging  li 
Churchmen,  Dissenters,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  803  towns  and  Tilti^ 
of  England;  compiled  from  local  returns  transmitted  to  the  Congregatioiiai 
Union. 


Places  of 
Worship. 

Hearers. 

Comma- 
nicants. 

Scholars. 

Dissenters  •■•••••••••••■•• 

GS4 
814 

831701 
74897 

47876 
88377 

76767 

Methodists  ••••••••■••••■•• 

387  06 

Total  Nonconformists   

848 

306598 

69663 

114473 

£niHConalians     ..>■...«■■.. 

330 

l(i6099 

9086 

47847 

Excess  of  Nonconformists    • . 

618 

140499 

60088 

67886 

1800 
1810 
3856 
1466 
500 


Xin.— OBITUARY  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  The  Black  Book  in  1838,  the  foilowiog 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  List  of  Placemen,  Pensioners^  and  Sinecaristi. 

Arbuthnot,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list  .  .  •    £ns 

Dathurst,  earl,  teller  of  the  exchequer  •  •  , 

Himic,  sir  K.,  chief  magistrate.  Bow-street 

Ilingham,  major  gen.  sir  G.  R.  commander,  Ireland         .  • 

Blackwood,  vice-admiral  sir  O.  K,  commander  of  the  Nore,  &c.    . 

Brent,  T.  secretary  to  board  of  green  cloth,  &cc. 

Clinton  and  Say,  lord,  lord  of  the  bedchamber 

Conygham,  marquis,  steward  of  the  household 

Donoughmore,  gen.,  earl  of;  as  colonel,  searcher,  pensioner,  &o. 

Fitzgerald,  lord,  late  minister  at  Lisbon 

Fitzgerald,  lord  Kobert,  pension  on  civil  list 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  parliamentary  allowance  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  exclusive  of  his  military  appointmeuts  and 
the  allowance  of  the  duchess  .  •  , 

Grant,  sir  Wm.,  late  master  of  the  n)lls  .  . 

Grenville,  lord,  auditor  of  the  exchequer 

Greville,  Charles,  comptroller  in  excise,  &c. 

I^ach,  sir  John,  master  of  the  rolls  .  • 

Leake,  R.  M.,  master  of  the  report-office  in  Chancery ,  {office 
abolished)  ..... 

MacdonaUI,  sir  James,  commissioner  of  India  board,  &c. 

Mackintosh,  sir  James,  commissioner  of  ditto,  and  pensioner  of  the 
East  India  Company    .  .  .  .  . 

Macleod,  licut.  ^rn.  sir  John,  colonel,  commandant,  horse-artillery 
and  master-gunner,  St.  James'-park 

Manchester,  duchess  dowager  of,  as  lute  collector  of  customs 

Mornington,  countess  of,  mother  of  the  duke  of  M'ellington,  and 
pensicmer  ...... 

Mulgrave,  countess  of,  pensioner  on  civil  list 

Mulgrave,  lord,  gouerul,  col.  of  31st  foot,  gov.  of  SciirborouRh, 

&c.     .....  made  no  retiin. 


6044 

1700 

800 


14000 
3750 
4000 
1588 
7000 

4589 
1800 

SUOO 

8788 
8988 


800 
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downser  uf;  resigned  brr  penelon 


1 


£BtiO  a  year  i)u  ibe  civil  list  bBfure  hvr  d«ath 
Pell,  Blr  A.,  puisne-Judgu,  Bankruptcy  Courl  .£^000 

PcDD,  John,  bereditBiy  penaion  on  consnlidaled  fund  ,    ~  ~   ~ 

Portmore,  earl  of,  pcpsinncr  on  the  Scntch  and  English  citII  lista 
SeTmour,  captain  sir  M.,  naTal  commiss loner,  Pottsmoutb  .     lliw 

Scott,  W.  H.  I.,  eon  of  lord  Eldon  ;  linecures,  offices,  and  reversion  UTBU 
Spottiswoode,  G.  king's  printer         •  mode  no  return. 

Tarleton,  gen.  air  B.,  as  colonel,  goTemar,  and  pensiaaer  .    3100 

Taunton,  «rW.C.,paisne'Judge,ctiiiTt  of  king's  bench  .   SSOO 

Tenterden.lnrd,  rbief  jualice  ol'  (he  king's  beach  .  10000 

VUliere,  O.  W.  F.,  comaiissioner  of  cusloms    .  .  .    laoo 

Wyndham,  hon.  V.  C.   West  India  offices  and  sinecures  .    SSSS 

Yorke,C  P,,  toller  of  the  eichequcr  .  .    2700 

N.B.— The  hoD.  Charles  Baihurst  and  Junes  Moore,  Req.,  have  resigned 
their  pensions  on  iho  civil  liiL 

Ckitrek  ^/rffiHtd.— The  reforras  introduced  and  projccled  In  the  Irish  charcb 
rinee  the  publication  of  the  last  edilioa  of  Ihi  Black  Book,  hare  been  noticed 
at  pa^6  of  Ihis  Appendix. 

Court  qf  Chancery.  —  By  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  3,  the  offices  of  clerk  Or 
keeper  of  the  hannper,  the  patentee  of  the  subpoena  office,  the  registrar  of  afli- 
davlta,  the  clerk  of  ihe  crown  in  chancery,  the  clerk  of  the  patents,  the  clerk  of 
the  custodies  of  lunntics  and  idiots,  the  prolbonolsry  of  the  court  ol'  chancery, 
the  chaff  wax,  the  aealer,  the  clerk  of  the  preienlations,  the  clerk  of  inrollments 
in  bankruptcy,  (subsequently  reappointed,)  the  clerk  of  dispensatiuns  and 
faculties,  and  thu  pateotce  fur  the  executiua  of  the  lans  and  stutules  concerning 
bankruptcy  vt^rc  to  cease  and  delcnaiae  from  August  30tb,  1833. 

By  the  same  .\cl,  and  in  lieu  of  Ibc  loss  of  palroDage  thereby  occasioned,  Iho 
retiring  peiiEiun  of  llie  Lord  Chancellor  is  augmented  to  £S000  per  annuni.  For 
other  reforms  in  the  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  see  3  and  4  Mill.  IV. 
cap.  84  and  cap.  til. 

Htmtt  t/  CommoHj.— By  4  and  5  Will,  IV,  cap,  TO,  tlie  salary  of  tlie  pment 
speaker  il  continued  al  t'tiOOU,  but  on  the  appointtuent  of  a  new  speaker,  salary 
reduced  tofSOOO.  Future  secretary  of  the  speaker  lo  receive  £!iOO.  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  receive  £2(MH) ;  clerk  aaaiitant  £1500  ;  aeoond  clerk 
assistant  £1000 ;  sergeant-at-aims  £lSOO ;  deputy  sergeanl-at«nni  f  SOO.  The 
sinecure  offices  uf  committee  clerk  and  engrossing  clerk  are  abolished. 

iditting 

Ito-  of  Kamittfri 

Admirals  .  .  .  .  44  '  S  * 
Vice-admirals  ...  SI  4 
K  ear- admirals  .  .64  S 
Retired  rear-admirals  .  .  t4  0 
Retired  captains  ...  9  0 
Captains  .  .  •  .  TBS  S3 
Cummandeia  .  .  .  .  8G7  SO 
Retired  commanders  .  190  0 
Lieutenants  with  the  rank  of  retired  com- 
mander               ....  ITS                      0 


Dead  Weight. — The  total  amount  of  Reduced  Allowances  for  1813  for  Ihe 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Civil  DeparlmenU,  U £5,194,970:  IT:  IO.-^P«r(. 
Pap.  No.  S63,  Seia.  1834. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF   THB 


ANTI-REFORM  GOVERNMENT; 

WITH  THBIB 

CHARACTERISTIC  ADDITIONS. 


I. — NEW    CABINET    MINISTERS. 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chanoeilor  of  tlw 
exchequer. 
The  premier's  claims  to  |niblia  confldence  may  be  decided  by  two  poiats  off 
his  Tamworth  address.  He  could  not  pledge  himself  to  corpomtkA  idbrM, 
but  he  would  give  to  the  *  suggestions*  of  the  Commissioneis  ■  a  full  and 
unprejudiced  consideration.'  80  sir  Robert  has  yet  to  leant  that  the  ootpo- 
rations  of  England  and  Ireland  need  reformation  I  Seeondlyy  *  I  canaoC  gife 
my  consent  to  the  alienation  of  church  property  In  ay  ftri  of  the  Unilsd 
Kingdom  from  ahictly  eccluioMiieal  pmrpoaa,'  This  oieaiis  that  for  the 
tenance  of  the  Irish  sinecure  church  he  will  perpetoate  tiie  military  ( 
of  Rathcorroack,  and  yield  no  substantial  relief  to  the  grleranees  of  the  Di^ 
senters.    From  such  a  dreadful  Reformer  as  sir  Robert,  heavea  fueseiie  as! 

Ltnduurst,  lord,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

An  accomplished  Judge  but  no  law  reformer^  as  his  first  chanedlonhip 
proved,  and  in  favour  of  hanging  for  forgery.  A  second  Shaflesbaty  ia  poUlles, 
with  a  priccUe  trait  or  two  of  the  late  Sheridan,  and  reputed  patron  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  supervisor  of  the  '  leading  Journal  of  Europe.'  Upon  the  Rdbns 
Bill,  April  2, 1 632,  lord  Lyndhurst  said,—*  Let  me  co^fure  yon,  then,  by  mUag 
against  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  to  avoid  those  calsmltles  which  meoaoe 
the  Constitution.' 

RosLYN,  earl  of,  lord  president  of  the  ooondl.  . 

Commonly  called  '  rat  Roslyn,'  but  not,  as  reported,  without  '  a  faflp' 
since,  beside  his  lord  presidentship,  he  is  general  in  tiie  amy*  coloael  ef 
0th  lancers,  and  director  of  chancery,  Scotland. 

Wharncliffe,  baron,  lord  privy  seal. 

We  suspect  this  honest  but  prejudiced  old  Toiy  has  had  more  to  do  with 
late  changes  than  the  world  is  aware  of.  If  we  are  not  misinfenBed  the  *  odd 
trick'  uf  a  great  pi'rsonagc,  in  suddenly  dismissing  his  ministers^  was  aniuly 
brought  about  by  the  *  Dragon  of  Wantley'  and  earl  Munster,  the  last 
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the  WUgf  did  not  tliink  c|alto  north;  of  Die  governor-Reno  rolehlp  of  India.  Tlie 
pritj  teal  gentlBiniin,  it  will  be  rpciiUectecl,  was  at  the  houd  of  Iho  'Warerers' 
In  the  Houae  of  Lords,  and  had  Ihn  aadacitj  to  move  Tur  the  absolute  reJMtion 
of  theRerormUUl.  The  barun  is  bold,  and  oflcner  than  once  haa  distinguished 
himieir  in  Yorkshire  ia  the  van  of  hia  jcumanry  caialif. 

Wellinotom,  duke  of,  eecretary  for  llio  foreign  Jepartmenl. 

About '  hU  Highness'  there  can  be  tto  mislake.  But  really  liia  mtdtily  in 
yielding  the  premiursbip  to  sir  Robert  is  a  new  trait  uf  cbaracter  wo  wcio 
anapprised  of.  Hie  mace  may  hare  other  virtues  that  blush  unseen,  beside 
eren  his  lore  of  the  Turk,  and  Don  Carlos. 

GotJLDURN,  right  hon.  H.  secretary  for  the  home  department. 

Pensioner  of  £8000  a-year  as  late  Irish  secretary.  From  his  ramous  apeecb 
OD  the  civil  lUt  in  lH30  he  seems  to  difTerivith  the  lulc  Cliarlca  James  Foi,  nnd 
to  doubt,  with  Macliiuvel,  whether  in  matters  of  Kovernmcnt,  *  Honesty  is  the 
beat  policy.'  His  bmiKling  oration  on  the  Inst  mcctionnl  occasion  was  in  great 
part  the  uaintentional  rnusc  of  the  upsetting  of  the  WelUngton  ministry,  and 
was  a  fine  attempt  at  the  '  humbug,'  as  hia  doings  ia  respect  of  French  claim* 
and  the  sugar  dutl-rs  neie  of  the  '  hotch-polcli.'  Nolnithatanding.  he  nill 
make  an  excellent  liume  secretary  on  the  Sidmonth  ma<lel,  and  we  dura  sa; 
will  have  no  objertion  to  rcvire,  if  needful,  a  little  of  the  Oliver  and  CaMIe* 
gystem.  Alter  his  speeches  on  the  Unirersitiea  Bill  ho  must  be  aa  great  a 
coDSolalioD  to  the  Dissenters  of  England  as  air  H.Hardlnge  is  to  theCalholica 
of  Ireland,  Upon  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  last  year,  Feb.  IK,  Mr, 
Gunlbnm  said, '  Of  this  he  was  convinced,  that  the  church  must  be  uttimstcly 
one  of  the  best  means  of  the  salvation  of  the  country.'  We  wish  it  may  prove 
true,  and  iCrighlly  interpreted  we  are  not  sure  it  may  nut  so  turn  ool. 

Aberdeen,  eail  of,  eeci-etar^  for  the  colooial  department. 

Formerly  secretary  for  foreign  afTairs,  and  as  profounJIy  versed  in  the  con- 
ceits of  diplomacy  (mind  this  is  no  joke)  as  in  matters  of  antiquarian  reaenrch. 
Tlio  noble  lord  is  nllopcther  an  nnliifiif,  and  one  b  at  a  loss  to  discover  his 
filneaa  for  grappling  viith  the  modern  diOicul ties  likely  to  arise  in  the  W eat 
India  colonies.  B<U  thi<i  is  the  Duke's,  or  rather,  and  bj  courtesy,  we  should 
gay  his  man  Roberl'd  alfrur  and  not  oars. 

De  Grey,  earl,  tiret  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Alias  Robinson,  iiliaa  Thomas  Philip  Weddell,  alias  loid  Grantham,  alias 
the  custuB  rot  of  l!ed  fords  hire,  alias  the  eldest  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ripon. 
The  various  designations  this  nobleman  has  thought  fit  to  assume  renders  hia 
personal  identificntion  difficult,  bnt  he  ia  best  known,  we  believe,  by  his 
second  title  of  lord  GranlLani,  and  used  to  be  more  distinguished  by  hi* 
large  nhiskers  than  any  thing  else.  He  is  colonel  of  the  York  hussar 
yeomanry  cavalry,  »nd  no  doubt  the  blue  Peters  of  the  royal  fleet,  as  well  as 
the  masters  attendant  and  bo  forth  of  the  dock-yards,  will  be  greatly  cdiHod 
by  having  their  stores  aud  rigging  overhauled  by  one  so  admirably  fit  for  the 
oiSce  as  (he  new  Grst  lord  of  the  iidmiruliy. 
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Murray,  sir  George »  master- general  of  the  ordnance. 

Has  valuable  military  appointments  as  colonel  and  fcoremor,  and  hit  wife, 
who  id  a  daughter  of  the  old  lord  Uxbridge,  and  fint  married  an  Enkiae, 
is  a  pensioner.  Sir  George,  vrho  is  an  able  quarter'master-general,  ibi| 
have  satisiied  himself  (for  we  are  partial  judges  in  oor  own  cause)  bat  has 
satisfied  nobody  else  about  his  tergiversations  with  the  Dissenten,  and  Ui 
rejection  l)y  tlie  electors  of  Perthshire  is  one  of  the  SBoat  pleasing  rcsalls  of 
the  general  election. 

Baring,  right  hon.  Alex,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  maitv 
of  the  mint. 

A  very  puzzling  personage  this,  who  bears  true  allegiance  to  aoofcht  save 
his  long  purse.  In  1824  Mr.  Baring  headed  the  merchants  of  Loadoa  ia 
petitioning  (or fret  trade.  He  has  since  become  a  restrictionist  in  cs— wttirf 
matters,  and  will  perhaps  go  along  with  the  Duke  in  carrying  ns  back  to  the 
dark  ages  of  monopoly.  Bot,  as  before  hinted,  he  is  an  nndefinable  beiag. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  generally  speaks  one  way  (oflener  two  or 
three)  and  votes  another,  and  we  verily  believe  if  he  were  not  oooipelM 
by  the  rules  of  the  house  to  give  phmpera  he  would  split  his  vote  into  fractioBai 
parts.  Marquis  Cbandos  could  not  go  Into  the  ministry  because  he  diffined 
with  sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  malt  duty,  but  *  Jock  o'  the  Mint,  (an  apt  oAee 
truly  for  a  loan-monger  and  millionaire,)  though  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
marquis  according  to  the  latest  return  (Feb.  27,  18S4,)  yet,  being  of  a  aion 
multiform  character,  was  able,  we  suppose,  on  condition  of  plural  offoes  to 
compromise  with  the  premier. 

Ellenborouoii,  lord,  president  of  the  board  of  control. 

Receives  about  £9000  a-year  from  sinecure  appointments  derived  fton  Us 
father,  the  hurly  burly  chief  justice,  who,  according  to  the  wrilers  in  the  Lam 
A/ogasinf,  was  partial  to  red  herrings ;  as  much  so  seemingly  as  Judge  Jeflerios 
to  home-brewed,  with  which,  in  a  cellar  in  Wapping,  he  was  caught  tippliag 
after  perpetrating  his  cruelties  in  the  west  of  England.  In  the  good  old  tiass 
of  Toryism,  when  offices  in  the  superior  courts  formed  regular  aiticlea  of 
traffic,  two  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  ia  the  gift  of  the 
then  chief  justice  Ellenborough,  became  vacant.  For  one  of  thea,  the  chief 
clerkship,  his  lordship  was  offered  £80,000,  but  he  prefiBrred  keeping  it  In  his 
own  hands  until  his  son  was  of  age,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  appointnwa^ 
receiving  during  his  minority  the  emoluments,  which  swelled  his  ofldal 
income  to  £16,000  a-year,  and  enabled  him  after  death  to  bognfafh 
£320,000  personal  property.  Is  it  surprising  that  a  system  which  aflbided 
such  delicious  pickings  should  be  looked  back  upon  with  fond  recoUeetioBB, 
and  even  now  be  tenaciously  clung  to  ?  We  wonder  whether  the  priggish  Pie* 
sident  on  his  re-appointment  to  the  India  Board  will  revive  his  famous  leoeipl 
for  tlic  management  of  the  India  judges  by  placing  the  wild  ones  between  two 
'  tame  elephants.'  An  imputation  of  an  *  itchy  palm*  lias  been  broached 
against  the  noble  lord,  but  as  it  hangs  on  a  slender  thread  we  aootn  la  notice 
the  accusation. 
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Rr.ACK    HOOK. 
iTATCHEULi.,  sir  &!ward,  paymnster  of  the  forces. 

Ad  ohtuae  and  inveterale  Tory  fnini  his  Tather.  At  a  Chnrch.antl-RiDg 
dinner,  Dec.SO,  IS3J,  air  Eilward  aaiil, — '  ll  was  IJa  Bied  deUrn 
to  coatiunc  to  purane  the  path  nbich  had  mel  Ihcir  approbation ;'  in  ths 
ianie  breath  FxpreBBing  tlie  certaiat;  that  '  they  would  conaalt  the  beat 
inlerpsta  of  the  country  by  keeping  the  Church  and  Slate  lOrr  at  itlivtred  to 
them  by  their  anctttort.'  H'iihin  a  muulh  after  he  receives  an  important 
agipointnienl  in  (he  government,  ia  made  a  cabinet  mininler  and  priry  cono- 
selior  -,  which,  we  should  think,  puts  an  end  to  the  farce  of  air  Robert'^  being 
n  reforming  administration, 

HEaRiBs,  right  tion.  J.  C.  Hecrelary-at-war. 

Pensioner  of  £1401)  a-yeor,  and  man  of  detail,  who  has  gradaated  tlirongh 
the  offices  of  chief  commissary,  aadilot  of  the  civil  list,  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.     Character,  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  roqaisile. 

Hardinoe,  sir  H.  chief  secretary  for  Ireland. 

This  in  the  unkindest  cut  of  alt,  and  air  Henry  is  a  euiling  man,  who  rather 
llnneoessBrily,  we  think,  sought  some  time  ago  to  signalise  his  courage  on  a 
very  amiable  noblemun.  But  what  a  mind  and  temper  tu  select  to  still  the 
boiling  cauldron  or  Ireland  and  disintegrate  her  social  chaos  1  It  cannot  be 
sir  Robert  Peel's  appointment  f  it  must  be  the  Duke's,  Tibo  has  been  deairous 
of  raising,  like  himself,  one  of  hia  milllary  bravoa  to  civil  distinction. 


So  distinguished,  we  suppose,  as  men  who  are  to  act  and  not  to 
think  like  thoir  superiors,  the  Cabinet  Ministeia,  We  shall  dispatch 
them  with  very  brief  notices. 

Haodington,  earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Like  the  office  of  executioner,  the  viceroyship  dues  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  sought  arier  or  coTeled.  Rumour  first  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  lluccleuch, 
a  juung  Scutch  nobleman,  nith  twenty-four  titles,  and  an  income  of 
£320,000  per  annum,  but  miniu  all  besides,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dake 
not  eTcn  qualilied  fur  a  deputy-kingahip.  Next  it  was  laid  nt  the  door  of 
the  valiunt  De  Grf.y  ;  and  is  finally  lested  in  the  preseul  poMeMOr,  who 
formerly  waa  a  follower  of  George  Canning,  and  is  beet  known  u  lord 
Binning.    And  — 

"  What  is  lord  Binning  made  of  F 
Pinch  of  snuff, 
Second-hand  alait. 
Such  is  lord  Binning  made  of,  made  of." 

Nmi  Tory  Guide. 

Poor  Ireland,  how  sadly  her  maladies  are  misuaderslood,  and  bow  deplorable 
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her  sltoation,  when  doctora  Hardinge  and  Haddington,  aided  by  aJr  E.  Saffki 
as  chief  apothecary,  are  sent  to  'kill  or  cure  1' 

LowTiiER,  viscount,  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  vice-presiilent  of  the 
board  of  trade. 

Not  amisB  as  a  surveyor  of  the  roads,  but  we  never  heard  of  hia  aoqoaiil- 
anceship  with  trade. 

Wynne,  O.  W.  \V.  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Gave  up  a  place  in  the  Whig  government  from  repugnance  to  the  Belbni 
Bill.  His  sinecure  of  £4000  a-year,  seems  a  bonus  for  the  Grenviilites.  Tk 
family  history  would  fill  a  volume,  and  we  cannot  enter  into  it. 

Marydorough,  lord,  postmaster-general. 

Brother  of  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  formerly  chief  secretary  of  Iielaad, 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  king's  dogs,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Somerset,  Granville,  lord,  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests. 
Relative,  we  suspect,  as  well  as  (post)  the  surveyor  of  the  ordnance,  oi 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  head  of  an  old  ultra-Tory  family,  whose  raniica 
tions  in  Church   and  State   under  the  Liverpool-Castlereagti  domiaalifli 
were  almost  innumerable. 

Peel,  right  hon.  W.  Yates,  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Brother  of  the  premier,  first  lord  of  ditto. 

Lincoln,  earl  of,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Son  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  claims  *  the  right  to  do  what  he  will 
with  kU  own,* 

Stormont,  viscount,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Son  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  the  enemy  of  all  reform,  who  inhcriti  i 
freehold  patrimony  of  £20,000  a-year,  and  whose  mother  has  a  penifcwi  o( 
£1000  a-year  out  of  the  4{  per  cent.  West  India  duty,  and  who  is  also  molhei 
of  general  George  Murray  and  of  Fulke  Oref  ille,  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
hon.  Finch  Hatton,  brother  of  lord  Winchelsea.  The  visooant  was  ILP.  fa 
Norwich,  and  at  the  late  election  dinner  there  said  he  always  felt  a  *  tidmi 
diMlike  to  r^orm,'  He  is  a  noted  prig,  and  on  the  occasion  last^noatioBfld 
had  the  impertinence  to  hold  up  lord  Duriiam  as  *  the  vendor  of  noatrams.* 

Ross,  Charles,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

M.P.  for  Northampton,  son-in-law  of  the  marquis  Comwallis,  and  West  ladii 
proprietor.  Meant,  it  is  said,  to  be  ministerial  wliipper-in,  thongh  he  lacki 
the  good  temper  of  his  predecessor  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  who,  pending  the  diS' 
tribution  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  was  locked  up  with  the  gout  at  Berlin. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Son  of  the  t2ast  India  and  West  India  Liverpool  merchant,  wlio  was  i 
^reat  idolater  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  managed  his  election  intereslh  TIm 
junior  treasury  lord  ia  reputed  to  have  been  clever  at  Elooy  aadoweshii 
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It  ibr  Newark  to  kit  pitroii,  the  antl-CfttMi^  iatt-nfonrinf  &mk»  of 
Newcastle. 

Such  are  the  five  choseB  eolleagaee  of  sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Treamiy  boaid. 
ney  are  the  pink  of  Toryisiii,  aod  give  an  anti-reform  hoe  to  his  minittiy 
wkkh  no  addresses  nor  candid  explanations  caa  efface.  The  treasury  secretarieSy 
■ir  G.  Clerk  and  sii^T.  Fremantle,  are  of  the  same  dye. 

Dawson,  G.  R.  secretary  to  the  admiraltj. 

Vice  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  name  we  miss  in  oar  List,  and  for  whose 
■  absence  we  cannot  account,  unless  he  is  a  disappointed  man  in  not  having 
obtained  the  first  lordship  of  the  admiralty.  The  Junior  lords  of  the  navy 
board  are  sir  George  Cockbum,  sir  John  Peer  Beresford,  sir  Charles  Rowley, 
lord  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  *  Peel,  Dawson,  and  Co.'  used 
to  be  a  regular  Joke  with  the  abandoned  cast-off  Old  Times  newspaper. 

Prabd,  W.  M.  secretary  to  tbe  board  of  control. 

This  honourable  gentleman  would  needs  feel  embarrassed  if  some  of  his 
present  associates  were  to  read  to  him  the  lampoons  he  directed  agafaut  tbem 
seven  years  ago.  The  commissioners  of  the  India  board,  of  which  Mr.  Praed 
is  secretary,  are  sir  A.  C.  Grant*  right  hon.  John  Sullivan,  and  Joseph 
Planta,  esq.  and  pensioner  of  £1500  per  annum. 

Somerset,  lord  Edward,  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance. 
OwEV,  sir  Edward,  clerk  of  tbe  ordnance. 
BoNHAM,  F.  R.  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance. 

Perceval,  colonel  Alexander,  treasurer  of  the  ordnance. 

The  last,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  new  government, 
which  is  a  gatliering  of  the  extremes  of  Toryism.  The  gallant  colonel  is  the 
**fidu8  Achates**  of  the  low  Orangemen  of  Ireland  ;  a  person  of  the  strongest 
prejudices,  the  weakest  head,  and  of  the  smallest  influence  of  any  colonel 
either  of  militia  or  marines  in  Christendom. 

Beckett,  sir  John,  judge-advocate-general. 

Brother-in-law  of  viscount  Luwther,  and  a  native  of  Leeds.  Professionally 
a  lawyer,  but  lung  an  industrious  official  of  punctual  habits  and  moderate 
abilities.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  the  neck-and-neck  run  sir 
John  had  with  Mr.  Baines  for  the  representation  makes  it  barely  possible  he 
might  succeed  at  a  second  venture.  This,  however,  would  be  no  proof  of  the 
predominance  of  Toryism  in  Leeds ;  it  would  only  prove  the  influence  of  the 
vicar,  of  a  self-elected  corporation,  and  of  an  old  banking  family  which  for 
two  generations  has  borne  itself  respectably.  Of  the  whole  body  of  electors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  how  few  are  political  characters,  and  of  those  who 
are,  how  few  are  at  liberty  to  vote  according  to  their  political  predilections  ! 
For  the  Leeds  Radicals  we  have  much  respect,  and  if  they  will  excuse  the 
liberty,  wc  will  vouchsafe  a  word  of  advice,  roughly  given  but  honestly  in- 
tended, and  which  is  that  they  will  notp(ay  ihi/ool  In  the  event  of  a  contest, 
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but  ir  by  union  they  can  keep  oat  the  Judge-advocatSy  do  ao,  and  thereby,  io 

the  existing;  crisis,  render  their  country  a  service. 

Eliot,  lord,  iiiidcr-sccretary,  homo  department. 

Ma II ON,  viscount,  undersecretary,  foreign  department. 

Son  of  earl  Stanhope,  and  Chairman  of  the  West  Kent  contervatiTe  mectia^ 
The  bribery  used  at  a  former  election  for  Hertford  caused  hia  loidahip  to  be 
ousted  from  his  scat,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  was  sospeiided  eereral  moothi, 

WoRTLEY,  hon.  J.  Stuart,  under  secretary,  colonial  department. 

Son  of  lord  Wliarncliffe,  and  held  some  office,  we  beliare,  under  the  lile 
Ministry.     Rejected  candidate  for  Forfamhire. 

III. — LAW    APPOINTMEMTS. 

ScARLKTT,  sir  Jamcs,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  new  Lord  Abinger  seems  likely  to  terminate  his  career  ranch  in  the 
same  way  as  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  old  friends,  and  die  at  last  a  peer  and 
pensioner.  In  spite  of  his  rubicund  equanimity,  sir  James  most  bare  eipe- 
rienccd  considerable  political  chagrin,  and  the  last,  we  **  ^iKit,"  has  beea 
the  pleasantest  Christmas  of  some  years.  The  learned  chief  baroa  recollects, 
no  doubt,  the  year  when  the  late  chancellor,  then  the  Queen's  atlomey-generd, 
almost  kiUe<l  himself  by  over-exertion  to  outshine  him  on  the  Northern  dicaiL 

SuoDEN,  Bir  Edward,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Said  to  have  i;iven  up  a  practice  of  £20,000  a  year,  which  is  a  great  sacri- 
fice for  a  pension,  and  most  likely  short-lived  legal  distinction.  Except  as  a 
lawyer,  sir  tldward  i.s  a  Lilliputian  of  the  narrowest  dimension.  He  has, 
however,  the  credit  of  beinf;  the  first  Tory  convert,  or  *  conformer,'  haviog 
two  months  since,  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  expressed  himself  faTOorablo 
to  the  removal  of  '  proved  abuses,*  so  far  and  so  forth  as  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  rxistinj;  institutions,  &c. 

Pollock,  sir  Frederick,  King's  attorney-general. 

Son  of  the  late  King's  saddler,  at  Charing-cross,  and  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities. 

FoLLKTT,  sir  William,  solicitor-general. 

Has  made  a  flourishing  speech  at  Exeter  for  the  *  good  old  cause'  of  Chuich 
and  King. 
Rar,  sir  Willinm,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland. 

The  lady  of  sir  William  has  a  large  pension  on  the  civil  list,  granted  aader 
the  Wellington  administration  as  a  compensation  to  the  lord  adrocata  for  loss 
of  emolument  as  sheriff  depute. 

P£NNEFATiiF.ii,  sorgcant,  attorney-general  for  Ireland. 

Jackson,  Dcvonsher,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  writers  of  the  public  press,  from  whom  more  discriniaatioa 
might  have  been  expected,  have  vouchsafed  their  approbation  of  the  Ifi 
appointments  of  the  new  Miuist«^rs.  The  infamy  of  lawyers  seldoB  appeals 
until  they  accept  government  employment.  That  the  new  f nnclioMriea  an 
respectable  and  of  ability  are  unaToidable  conditions  of  their  oAcea;  Aral 
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Uik  day  no  other  could  bo  seleetod,  or  at  latft  woald  4m  toteiiM^  Mmt 
lor  Judges  or  King's  attorney-general.  Bat  as  to  their  polltioal  tendeaelef, 
they  are  as  bad  as  possible ;  for  they  are  renegades  or  high  prerogatlfe  mes 
of  strong  prejudices,  and  what  worse  conld  we  have  for  the  present  times  f 

IV. — ROTAL    HOU8BHOLD    APPOINTMSVTS. 

jERSETy  earl  of,  lord  chamberlain;  son-in-law  of  lord  WeatmorelaDd. 
Dorset,  duke  of,  master  of  the  horse ;  a  bachelor* 

Forester,  lord,  or  lord  Chesterfield,  master  of  the  hack-bounds. 
Offered  to,  but  refused  by  the  former,  and  accepted  by  the  latter,  who  had 
no  objection  to  £S000  a-year. 

RoDEH,  earl  of,  lord  steward. 

Connected  with  a  bishop  of  infamous  memory.  This,  however.  Is  BOthingy 
since  we  are  not  responsible  for  relatives;  the  valid  otjection  to  placing 
lord  Roden  near  the  royal  person  is  that  he  is  an  Orangemen  as  mad  as 
colonels  Conolly  and  Perceval.  At  a  great  protestant  meeting  held  in  Dublin, 
Aug.  14,  1834,  speaking  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
abuses  of  the  Irish  church,  lord  Roden  said»  *  That  in  numbering  the  heads 
of  the  protestants  uf  Ireland,  they  were  at  the  same  time  nrnmberkig  tkrir 

• 

%*  Since  the  publication  of  a  former  edition  of  the  Appbmdiz  this  appofait- 
ment  has  been  abandoned. 

Castlereaoh,  viscount,  ?ice-chamherlain ;   son  of  the  marqois  of 
Londonderry. 
The  last  is  the  newly-appointed  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  to 
whom  Mr.  Uddell,  the  son  of  lord  Ravensworthi  is  secretary. 

CoRRY,  hon.  Henry,  comptroller  of  the  household. 

Howe,  earl,  lord-chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 

Denbigh,  earl  of,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Queen. 

After  ^oing  through  the  above  List,  our  indignation  is  renewed  at  the  attempt 
made  tu  palm  it  upon  the  country  as  a  Reforming  Ministry.  It  is,  as  before 
remarked,  a  complete  revival  of  the  No  Popery— Six  Acts — Corruption-wor- 
shipping faction.  Sliades  of  difference  in  political  sentiment  there  are  none 
worth  remarking.  They  arc  all  Tories,  all  anti-reformers,  all  men,  save  perhaps 
only  lord  Denbigh,  who  zealously  opposed  the  Reform  Acts ;  and  this  is  the 
great  distiuction  between  them  and  their  predecessors,  who  laboured  for  and 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  rotten  borough  system. 

The  Address  purporting  to  be  from  the  *  Merchants,  Bankers,  Shipowners, 
Traders,  and  others  connected  with  the  city  of  London,  expresses  attachmeat 
to  our  '  mixed  coostitution  of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  who  asMiils 
them, — who  wishes  to  re-model  the  form  of  government?  The  only  4uirucH9e§ 
— the  only  assailants  of  public  institutions — are  the  men  who  are  covertly 
seeking  to  destroy  the  salutary  amendments  of  the  last  four  years.  We  are 
surprised  at  such  weak  subterfuges  of  the  enemy. 

What  is  tlie  array  of  5000  or  GOOD  signatures  in  the  Address  worth  as  ao 
exponent  of  the  political  sentiments  of  this  vast  metropolis,  collected,  as  they 
are,  from  a  circuit  as  wide  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Coortt 
Within  much  narrower  local  limits,  taking  only  the  two  cities  of  London  and 
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Westminster  and  thu  Buburban  boroughs  of  Marylcbone,  Tjambeth,  Finsbury, 
Greenwich,  and  the  Tuwer  Hamlets,  there  are  122^79  £10  householders,  which 
is  twenty-four  times  the  number  of  the  Addressers.  In  the  Lomdou  Direci^ 
there  are  80,000  names  of  merchants,  bankers,  shipowners, and  others,  of  which, 
it  seems,  the  rity  Tories  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  5000,  learinn;  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  75,000  persons  of  another  way  of  thinking.  The  Addren 
and  its  ostentatious  list  of  signatures  establish  incontestably  the  weakness  of 
the  conservative  cause,  and  its  publication  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times,  who,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  pocketed  240  guineas 
lor  its  insertion  in  a  supiilemcntal  sheet  of  their  journal. 

It  is  u<»t  the  only  ray  nf  light  which  will  be  elicited  by  the  general  election. 
The  return  for  the  inelropolitiin  district,  embracin;;  a  conccntFated  popnlation 
of  nearly  two  millions,  of  reform  members,  affords  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  public-  opiiiii>n  that  neither  i>ir  K.  Peel  nor  the  duke  of^^Vcllington  can  mis- 
understand, and  by  which,  we  duubt  not,  they  will  be  admonished,  unless  they 
lie  as  far  gone  in  delirium  as  their  Orange  and  high-church  colleagues. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CANDID 


In  reply  to  inquiries  connected  with  a  General  Election, 
the  Author  of  the  Black  Book  begs  publicly  to  announce 
that  he  is  ready  to  oflcr  himself  (free  of  expense)  a  Candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  City  or  Borough  in  Parliament,  in 
opposition  to  a  Tory  or  Conservative  Whig ;  but  he  will  not, 
when  union  is  so  essential,  divide  the  reform  interest,— that  is, 
he  will  not  weaken  the  popular  cause  by  being  brought  forward 
as  a  third  man,  in  any  case,  where  it  may  endanger  the  return 
of  a  brother  Radical,  or  even  a  liberal  Reformer.  By  a 
Liberal  Reformer  is  meant  a  Reformer  who  has  generally  sap- 
ported  the  late  Ministers,  and  who  is  in  favour  of  the  Ballot, 
Short  Parliaments,  Household  Suffrage,  and  a  thoroagh  reform 
of  the  Church  and  Corporations. 

CHEAP  WEEKLY  POLITICAL  PUBLICATION. 


(>/i  S<itfirdaj/f  in  the  first  Week  (if'  the  meeting  of*  Farliament,  No.  J.  ^'  a 
If  a/r/y  Review  and  Register  of  PoUticSf  Literature,  and  SiaiitticSf 


ENTITLED 


THE  GOOD  SENSE. 

By  the  Author  of  <'  The  Black  Book/'  "  The  History  of  the  Middle  and 

Working  Classes,"  £cc. 


The  design  of  this  new  periodical  work  is  not  only  to  furnish  a  cheap 
weekly  Kcview  and  lU'gister  of  Politics,  Literature,  and  Statistical  Information^ 
but  to  establish  those  principles  of  political  and  social  amelioration  which  the 
Editor  has  inculcated  ni  his  former  publications. 


MAnCllANT,   PRINTER;   INC  RAM-COURT,  FEKCnVRCU-STREET. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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